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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  these  translations  has  been  already  toUl ; 
but  as  it  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  appears  in  some 
points  not  to  be  clearly  understood,  it  may  be  convenient 
that  I  should  repeat  it  here. 

The  works  to  be  translated  were  selected  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  were  meant  to  include  everything  which  is  requisite  to 
give  an  English  reader  a  complete  view  of  Bacon's  phi- 
losophy.    The  selection  does,  in  fact,  include  all  the  Latin 
works  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  parts,  and  as  many 
of  those  belonging  to  the  third  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  a 
more  perfect  form  in  the  others.     And  though  the  Editors' 
prefaces  and  notes  are  not  reprinted  along  with  them,  yet 
the  several  pieces  being  set  out  in  the  same   order,   and 
bearing  the '  Latin  titles  on  the  top  of  each  leaf,  it  will  be 
easy  to  find  them  by  reference  to  the  corresponding  titles  in 
the  three  former  volumes.     So  that  those  who  cannot  read 
the  Great   Instauratiou   in   the   original    may  nevertheless 
have  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  explanatory  and  illustrative 
matter  contained  in  this  edition. 

Of  the  style  of  translation  which  has  been  attempted, 
I  have  spoken  in  my  preface  to  the  fourth  volume.  And 
though  the  authorship  is  of  a  more  mixed  character  than  I 
could  have  wished,  I  hope  it   will   not  be   found  that  the 
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number  of  the  workmen  has  materially  impaired  the   sub- 
stantial value  of  the  work. 

The  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum  was  finished 
many  years  ago.  The  manuscript,  having  been  carefully 
examined  and  much  corrected,  first  by  myself,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  remained  in  my  hands  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  three  volumes ;  and  was  ultimately,  for 
reasons  with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  reader, 
committed  entirely  to  my  charge.  In  carrying  it  throug^h 
the  press,  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  altera- 
tions I  pleased ;  and  therefore,  if  any  errors  remfdn,  I 
must  consider  myself  answerable  for  them. 

The  task  of  translating  the  remainder  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Francis  Headlam,  of  University  College,  Oxford ;  and 
I  hoped  that  my  part  in  it  would  be  no  more  than  that  of  a 
critic :  I  was  to  revise  his  manuscript,  find  faults,  and 
suggest  improvements,  leaving  him  to  deal  with  my  sug- 
gestions upon  his  own  responsibility,  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  In  this  manner  the  first  320  pages  of  this  volume 
were  executed.  But  the  progress  of  the  sheets  through  the 
press  (which  was  still  engaged  with  the  third  volume)  was 
slow;  and  before  it  could  proceed  further,  Mr.  Headlam 
was  called  upon  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  which  detained 
him  on  the  continent  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  upon  which 
he  agreed  to  leave  his  manuscript  with  me,  to  be  dealt  with 
as  I  thought  fit.  I  .used  my  judgment  without  any  re- 
straint ;  and  as  I  had  certainly  full  opportunity  to  remove 
all  defects,  it  is  my  fault  if  I  have  either  introduced  any 
that  were  not  there,  or  left  any  that  were. 

It  will  be  understood,  tlierefore,  that  the  translation  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  of  the  De  Augmentis 
Scientiarumy  of  the  Historia  f^entorum,  and  the  Historia 
Vttce  et  Martis — extending  from  the  beginning  to  the 
three  hundred  and  twentieth  page  of  this  volume  —  is  all 
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for  which  the  final  responsibility  rests  with  Mr.  Headlam. 
With  the  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum  he  had  no- 
thing to  do ;  and  the  alterations  which  I  made  in  his  manu- 
script of  the  rest  were  not  seen  by  him  until  they  were 
printed. 

"With  regard  to  the  method  observed  in  the  translation, 
I  have  only  to  add,  on  his  behalfi  that  he  agrees  with  what 
I  have  said  on  that  subject  in  my  preface  to  the  fourth 
volume — that  in  translating  the  De  Augmentis,  his  object 
has  been  to  adopt,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  style  employed  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning, — retaining  also  the  original 
English,  wherever  no  further  meaning  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pressed  in  the  Latin  ; — and  that  where  the  form  of  ex- 
pression in  the  translation  appears  to  vary  from  the  Latin 
more  widely  than  would  otherwise  be  requisite  or  justifiable, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  it  is  the  form  used  by  Bacon 
himself  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  English  work. 

J.S. 
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BOOK  VII. 
CHAPTER  L 

The  Division  of  Moral  Knowledge  into  the  Exemplar  or  Plat- 
form of  Goody  and  the  Georgics  or  Culture  of  the  Mind.     The 
Division  of  the  Platform  of  Goody  into  Simple  and  Comparative 
Good.     The  Division  of  Simple  Good  into  Individual  Good, 
and  Good  of  Communion. 

We  come  now,  most  excellent  king,  to  moral  knowledge, 
which  respects  and  considers  the  will  of  man.  The  will  is 
governed  by  right  reason,  seduced  by  apparent  good,  having 
for  its  spurs  the  passions,  for  its  ministers  the  organs  and  vo- 
luntary motions ;  wherefore  Solomon  says,  **  Above  all  things 
keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life."  In  the  handling  of  this  science,  the  writers  seem  to  me 
to  have  done  as  if  a  man  who,  professing  to  teach  the  art  of 
writing,  had  exhibited  only  fair  copies  of  letters,  single  and 
joined,  without  giving  any  direction  for  the  carriage  of  the  pen 
and  fi^aming  of  the  characters.  So  have  these  writers  set  forth 
good  and  fair  copies,  and  accurate  draughts  and  portraitures  of 
good,  virtue,  duty,  and  felicity,  as  the  true  objects  for  the  will 
and  desires  of  man  to  aim  at.  But  though  the  marks  them- 
selves be  excellent  and  well  placed,  how  a  man  may  best  take 
his  2am  at  them ;  that  is,  by  what  method  and  course  of  educa- 
tion the  mind  may  be  trained  and  put  in  order  for  the  attainment 

'  Prov.  iv.  23. 
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of  tbem^  they  pass  over  altogeiher^  or  slightly  and  unprofitably. 
We  may  discourse  as  much  as  we  please  that  the  moral  virtues 
are  in  the  mind  of  man  by  habit^  and  not  by  nature,  and  we 
may  make  a  formal  distinction  that  generous  spirits  are  won  by 
doctrines  and  persuasions^  and  the  vulgar  sort  by  reward  and 
punishment ;  or  we  may  give  it  in  precept  that  the  mind  like 
a  crooked  stick  must  be  straightened  by  bending  it  the  con- 
trary way  ^y  and  the  like  scattered  glances  and  touches ;  but  they 
would  be  very  far  from  supplying  the  place  of  that  which  we 
require. 

The  reason  of  this  neglect  I  suppose  to  be  that  hidden  rock 
whereupon  both  this  and  so  many  other  barks  of  knowledge 
have  struck  and  foundered ;  which  is,  that  men  have  despised  to 
be  conversant  in  ordinary  and  common  matters  which  are 
neither  subtle  enough  for  disputation,  nor  illustrious  enough 
for  ornament  It  is  hard  to  compute  the  extent  of  the  evil 
thus  introduced ;  namely,  how  from  innate  pride  and  vain  glory 
men  have  chosen  those  subjects  of  discourse,  and  those  methods 
of  handling  them,  which  rather  display  their  own  genius  than 
benefit  the  reader.  Seneca  says  well,  "  Eloquence  is  injurious 
to  those  whom  it  inspires  with  a  fondness  for  itself,  and 
not  for  the  subject*;"  for  writings  should  be  such  as  should 
make  men  in  love  with  the  lesson,  and  not  with  the  teacher. 
They  therefore  are  on  the  right  path,  who  can  say  the  same  of 
their  counsels  as  Demosthenes  did  of  his,  and  conclude  with 
this  sentence,  **  If  you  do  what  I  advise  you  will  not  only  praise 
the  orator  at  the  time,  but  in  no  long  time  yourselves  also,  by 
reason  of  the  better  condition  of  your  affairs.'*  ^  For  myself, 
most  excellent  king,  I  may  truly  say  that  both  in  this  present 
work,  and  in  those  I  intend  to  publish  hereafter,  I  often  ad- 
visedly and  deliberately  throw  aside  the  dignity-  of  my  name 
and  wit  (if  such  thing  be)  in  my  endeavour  to  advance  human 
interests ;  and  being  one  that  should  properly  perhaps  be  an 
architect  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  I  turn  conunon  labourer, 
hodman,  anything  that  is  wanted;  taking  upon  myself  the 
burden  and  execution  of  many  things  which  must  needs  be 
done,  and  which  others  through  an  inborn  pride  shrink  from 
and  decline.  But  to  return  to  the  subject :  moral  philosophers 
have  chosen  for  themselves  a  certain  glittering  and  lustrous 

>  Arist  Kic  Etb.  IL  9.  '  Seneca,  Epist.  52.  *  I>emo6th.  Olyntta.  IL 
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mass  of  matter^  wherein  they  may  principally  glorify  themselves 
for  the  point  of  their  wit,  or  the  power  of  their  eloquence ;  but 
those  which  are  of  most  use  for  practice,  seeing  that  they  can- 
not be  so  clothed  with  rhetorical  ornaments,  they  have  for  the 
most  part  passed  over. 

Neither  needed  men  of  so  excellent  parts  to  have  despaired 
of  a  fortune,  which  the  poet  Virgil  promised  to  himself,  and 
indeed  obtained ;  who  got  as  much  glory  of  eloquence,  wit,  and 
learning  in  the  expressing  of  the  observations  of  husbandry,  as 
of  the  heroical  acts  of  ^neas ; 

Nee  sum  animi  dubius,  verbb  ea  vincere  magnum 
Quam  sit,  et  angustis  his  addere  rebus  honorem.^ 

And  surely,  if  the  purpose  be  in  good  earnest,  not  to  write  at 
leisure  that  which  men  may  read  at  leisure,  but  really  to  in- 
struct and  suborn  action  and  active  live,  these  Georgics  of  the 
Mind  are  no  less  worthy  to  be  had  in  honour  than  the  heroical 
descriptions  of  virtue,  goodness,  and  felicity,  whereon  so  much 
labour  has  been  spent. 

Wherefore  I  will  divide  moral  knowledge  into  two  principal 
parts ;  the  one  "  the  Exemplar  or  Platform  of  Good^  the  other 
**  the  Regiment  or  Culture  of  the  Mind^  which  I  also  call  the 
Georgics  of  the  Mind;  the  one  describing  the  nature  of  good, 
the  other  prescribing  rules  how  to  accommodate  the  will  of  man 
thereunto. 

The  doctrine  touching  the  platform  or  nature  of  good,  con- 
siders good  either  Simple  or  Comparative :  either  the  kinds  of 
good,  or  the  degrees  of  good ;  in  the  latter  whereof  those  in- 
finite disputations  and  speculations  touching  the  supreme  degree 
thereof,  which  they  termed  **  Felicity,"  **  Beatitude,"  or  the 
**  Highest  Good  "  (which  were  as  the  heathen  Divinity),  are  by 
the  Christian  faith  removed  and  discharged.  And  as  Aristotle 
says,  **  That  young  men  may  be  happy,  but  only  by  hope,"  *  so 
we,  instructed  by  the  Christian  faith,  must  all  acknowledge 
our  minority,  and  content  ourselves  with  that  felicity  which 
rests  in  hope. 

Freed  therefore  happily,  and  delivered  from  this  doctrine  of 
the  heathen  heaven,  whereby  they  certainly  imagined  a  higher 

'  Virg.  G€org.  lit.  289. :  — 

How  hard  the  task,  alas,  full  well  I  know, 
With  cbanns  of  words  to  grace  a  theme  so  low. 

*  Arist.  Klc  £th.  i.  10. 
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elevatioii  of  man's  nature  tluin  it  is  really  capable  of  (for  we 
flee  in  what  height  of  style  Seneca  writes,  *'  It  is  true  greatness 
to  have  the  frailty  of  a  man  and  the  security  of  a  god  ^  '')9  we  may 
with  more  sobriety  and  truth  receive  the  rest  of  what  they  have 
delivered  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Exemplar;  wherein, 
for  the  nature  of  good  Positive  or  Simple,  they  have  painted 
it  excellently  and  to  the  life,  as  in  a  picture,  diligently  repre- 
senting the  forms  of  virtues  and  duties,  their  situations  and 
their  postures,  kinds,  relations,  parts,  subjects,  provinces,  ac- 
tions, administrations,  and  the  like;  nay  further,  they  have 
commended  and  insinuated  them  into  man^s  nature  and  spirit 
with  great  quickness  of  argument  and  beauty  of  persuasions ; 
yea,  and  fortified  and  entrenched  them,  as  much  as  discourse 
can  do,  against  corrupt  and  popular  opinions.  Again,  for  the 
nature  of  Comparative  Good,  they  have  also  excellently  wdl 
handled  it,  in  their  triplicity  of  good ;  in  the  comparison  between 
a  contemplative  and  active  life;  in  the  distinction  between 
virtue  with  reluctation,  and  virtue  settled  and  secured ;  in  their 
encounters  between  honesty  and  profit ;  in  their  balancing  of 
virtue  with  virttie,  as  to  which  outweighs  the  other,  and  the 
like ;  so  that  I  find  that  this  part  is  excellently  laboured,  and  that 
the  ancients  have  done  their  work  admirably  therein,  yet  so  as 
the  pious  and  earnest  diligence  of  divines,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  weighing  and  determining  duties,  moral  virtues,  cases 
of  conscience,  the  bounds  of  sin,  and  the  like,  has  lefb  the  phi- 
losophers far  behind* 

Notwithstanding  (to  return  to  the  philosophers),  if  before 
they  had  come  to  the  popular  and  received  notions  of  virtue 
and  vice,  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  rest,  they  had  stayed  a 
little  longer  upon  the  inquiry  concerning  the  roots  of  good  and 
evil,  and  the  strings  of  those  roots;  they  had  given  in  my 
opinion  a  great  light  to  those  questions  which  followed ;  and 
especially  if  they  had  consulted  with  the  nature  of  things,  as 
well  as  moral  axioms,  they  had  made  their  doctrines  less  prolix, 
and  more  profound ;  which  being  by  them  in  part  omitted,  and 
in  part  handled  with  much  confusion,  I  will  briefly  resume ; 
and  endeavour  to  open  and  cleanse  the  fountains  of  morality, 
before  I  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  mind, 
which  I  set  down  as  deficient.  For  this  will  in  my  opinion 
reinforce  the  doctrine  of  the  exemplar  with  new  strength. 

»  Seneca,  EpUt  53. 
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There  is  formed  and  imprinted  in  everything  an  appetite  toward 
two  natures  of  good ;  the  one  as  everything  is  a  total  or  substan- 
tive in  itself^  the  other  as  it  is  a  part  or  member  of  a  greater  body ; 
whereof  the  latter  is  in  degree  the  greater  and  the  worthier, 
because  it  tends  to  the  conservation  of  a  more  general  form.  The 
former  of  these  may  be  termed  ^^  Individual  or  Self-good,"  the 
latter  the  ^^  Good  of  Communion."  Iron  in  particular  sympathy 
moves  to  the  loadstone,  but  yet,  if  it  exceed  a  certtun  quantity 
it  forsakes  its  affection  to  the  loadstone,  and  like  a  good  patriot 
moves  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  region  and  country  of  its  con- 
natunds;  so  again,  compact  and  massy  bodies  move  to  the 
earth,  the  great  collection  of  dense  bodies ;  and  yet  rather  than 
suffer  a  divulsion  in  nature  and  create  a  vacuum,  they  will 
move  upwards  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  forsaking  their 
duty  to  the  earth  in  regard  to  their  duty  to  the  world*  Thus 
it  is  ever  the  case,  that  the  conservation  of  the  more  general 
form  controls  and  keeps  in  order  the  lesser  appetites  and  in- 
clinations. This  prerogative  of  the  communion  of  good  is 
much  more  engraven  upon  man,  if  he  be  not  degenerate; 
according  to  that  memorable  speech  of  Pompey,  when  being  in 
commission  of  purveyance  for  a  famine  at  Borne,  and  being 
dissuaded  with  great  vehemency  and  instance  by  his  friends 
about  him  that  he  should  not  hazard  himself  to  sea  in  an  extre- 
mity of  weather,  he  said  only  to  them,  '^  It  is  needful  that  I 
go,  not  that  I  live ' ; "  so  that  the  love  of  life,  which  is  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  in  the  individual,  did  not  with  him  outweigh 
affection  and  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth.  But  why  do  I 
dwell  on  this  point  ?  for  never  in  any  age  has  there  been  any 
philosophy,  sect,  religion,  law,  or  other  discipline,  which  did  so 
highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  communicative,  and  depress  the 
good  which  is  private  and  particular,  as  the  Holy  Christian 
Faith ;  well  declaring  that  it  was  the  same  God,  who  gave  the 
Christian  law  to  men,  that  gave  also  those  laws  of  Nature  to 
inanimate  creatures ;  whence  we  read  that  some  of  the  elected 
sunts  of  God  have  wished,  rather  than  that  their  brethren 
should  not  obtain  salvation,  that  they  themselves  should  be 
anathematized  and  erased  out  of  the  book  of  life,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  charity  and  infinite  feeling  of  communion.^ 

This  being  set  down  and  strongly  planted,  judges  and  de- 

■  Plut  in  Pomp,  c  50.  '  St.  F&ul,  Bomaiis,  U.  3. ;  and  Exod.  znil.  32. 
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termines  some  of  the  most  important  controversies  in  moral 
philosophy.     For  first  it  decides  the  question  touching  the  pre- 
ferment of  the  contemplative  or  active  life^  and  decides  it  against 
Aristotle.   For  all  the  reasons  which  he  brings  for  the  contem- 
plative respect  private  good,  and  the  pleasure  or  dignity  of  a 
man's  self;  in  which  respects  no  question  the  contemplative  life 
has  the  pre-eminence,  being  not  much  unlike  that  comparison 
which  Pythagoras  made  for  the  gracing  and  magnifying  of  phi- 
losophy and  contemplation ;  who,  being  asked  by  Hiero  what 
he  was,  answered,  ^*  that  if  Hiero  were  ever  at  the  Olympian 
games,  he  knew  the  manner,  that  some  came  to  try  theur 
fortune  for  the  prizes ;  and  some  came  as  merchants  to  utter 
their  commodities ;  and  some  came  to  make  good  cheer,  and 
meet  their  friends ;  and  some  came  to  look  on ;  and  that  he  was 
one  of  them  that  came  to  look  on."  ^     But  men  must  know  that 
in  this  theatre  of  man's  life  it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and 
Angels  to  be  lookers  on ;  neither  could  the  like  question  ever 
have  been  raised  in  the  Church  (notwithstanding  it  has  been  in 
the  mouths  of  many,  **  Bight  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is 
the  death  of  his  Saints," '  by  which  text  they  used  to  exalt  that 
civil  death  of  theirs,  and  the  orders  and  rules  of  the  life  monas- 
tic) ;  were  it  not  true  withal  that  the  monastical  life  is  not  simply 
contemplative,  but  engaged  also  in  the  performance  of  certain 
ecclesiastical  duties,  such  as  continual  prayer,  and  votive  sacrifices 
offered  to  God,  and  the  leisurely  writing  of  theological  books  for 
advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  law ;  as  Moses  did,  when 
he  abode  so  long  in  the  Mount.     And  so  we  see,  that  Enoch, 
the  seventh  from  Adam,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  con- 
templative (for  he  is  said  to  have  walked  with  God  '*),  yet  also 
endowed  the  Church  with  a  book  of  prophecy,  which  St.  Jude 
cites.^     But  for  mere  contemplation  which  should  be  finished 
in  itself  without  casting  beams  of  heat  and  light  upon  society, 
assuredly  divinity  knows  it  not.     It  decides  also  the  question 
BO  earnestly  argued  between  the  schools  of  Zeno  and  Socrates 
on  the  one  hand,  who  placed  felicity  in  virtue  simple  or  attended, 
which  is  ever  chiefly  concerned  with  the  duties  of  life ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  numerous  other  sects,  as  the  Cyren^cs  and 
Epicureans,  who  placed  it  in  pleasure,  and  made  virtue  (as  it 
is  used  in  some  comedies,  wherein  the  mistress  and  the  maid 

I  lamblichus  in  Vit4,  and  Cic.  Tusc.  Qusst  v.  3.  *  Psalm  cxvi.  15. 

•  Gen.  V.  24.  *  Jude,  Epist  14. 
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change  habits)  to  be  but  as  a  servant^  without  which  pleasure 
cannot  be  properly  served  and  attended ;  and  the  reformed 
school  of  the  Epicureans^  which  pronounced  felicity  to  be 
nothing  else  than  the  tranquillity  and  serenity  of  a  mind  free 
from  perturbation  (as  if  they  would  have  deposed  Jupiter 
again^  and  restored  Saturn  with  the  Golden  Age,  when  there 
was  neither  summer  nor  winter,  spring  nor  autmnn,  but  all 
after  one  air  and  season) ;  and  lastly,  that  exploded  school  of 
Pyrrho  and  Herillus,  who  placed  felicity  in  the  removal  from 
tlie  mind  of  all  doubts  and  scruples,  admitting  no  fixed  and 
consistent  nature  of  good  and  evil,  but  esteeming  actions 
good  or  evU,  according  as  they  proceed  from  the  mind  acting 
clearly  and  regularly,  or  with  reluctance  and  aversion ;  which 
opinion  was  revived  in  the  heresy  of  the  Anabaptists,  who 
measured  all  things  according  to  the  notions  or  instincts 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  constancy  or  wavering  of  belief.  Now 
all  the  points  above  enumerated  manifestly  regard  private 
repose  and  contentment,  and  not  the  good  of  society. 

It  censures  also  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus,  who  presupposes 
that  felicity  must  be  placed  in  those  things  which  are  in  our 
power,  lest  we  be  subject  to  fortune  and  disturbance ;  as  if  it 
'  were  not  a  thing  much  more  happy  to  fail  in  good  and  virtuous 
ends  for  the  public,  than  to  obtain  all  that  we  can  wish  to  our- 
selves in  our  private  fortune ;  as  Gonsalvo,  addressing  his 
soldiers  and  pointing  to  Naples,  nobly  protested,  ''^  He  had 
rather  die  one  foot  forwards,  than  secure  a  long  life  by  one  foot 
of  retreat."  *  Whereunto  agrees  the  wisdom  of  that  heavenly 
leader,  who  has  affirmed  "  that  a  good  conscience  is  a  continual 
feast,"  ^  showing  plainly  that  the  conscience  of  good  intentions 
howsoever  failing  in  success  imparts  a  joy  truer,  surer,  and  more 
agreeable  to  nature,  than  all  the  provision  which  a  man  can 
make  either  for  the  satisfying  of  his  desires  or  for  the  repose 
of  his  mind. 

It  censures  likewise  that  abuse  of  philosophy  which  grew 
general  about  the  times  of  Epictetus  in  converting  it  into  an 
occupation  or  profession,  as  if  the  business  of  philosophy  had 
been  not  to  resist  and  extinguish  perturbations,  but  to  fly  and 
avoid  the  causes  and  occasions  of  them,  and  to  shape  a  parti- 
cular kind  and  course  of  life  to  that  end ;  introducing  such  a 

*  Gulcciard.  vL  2.  *  Prov.  xv.  15. 
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health  of  mind^  as  was  that  health  of  body  cultivated  by 
Herodicus^  of  whom  Aristotle  tells  ns^  that  he  did  nothing  all 
his  life  long  but  attend  his  health,  and  accordingly  abstained 
from  an  infinite  variety  of  things,  depriving  himself  as  it  were 
of  the  use  of  his  body  in  the  meantime.'  Whereas,  if  men  refer 
themselves  to  duties  of  society,  as  that  state  of  body  is  most  to 
be  desired  which  is  best  able  to  endure  and  overcome  all  changes 
and  extremities ;  so  likewise  that  mind  is  to  be  esteemed  truly 
and  propeiiy  healthy  which  can  go  through  the  greatest  tempta- 
tions and  perturbatioDs :  so  that  Diogenes's  opinion  seems  ex- 
cellent, who  commended  that  strength  of  mind  which  enabled 
a  man  not  to  abstain  but  to  sustain,  and  which  could  refrain  its 
impetuosity  even  in  the  steepest  precipices,  and  give  it  the 
property  of  a  well  broken  horse,  that  of  stopping  and  turning 
most  quickly  and  suddenly. 

Lastly,  it  censures  also  the  tenderness  and  want  of  compliance 
in  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  reverend  philosophers,  who 
retired  too  easily  from  civil  business  that  they  might  avoid  in- 
dignities and  perturbations,  and  live  (as  they  thought)  more 
pure  and  saint-like ;  whereas  the  resolution  of  men  truly  moral 
ought  to  be  such  as  the  same  Gonsalvo  required  in  a  soldier, 
"  whose  honour,"  he  said,  "  should  be  of  a  stouter  web,  and  not 
so  fine  as  that  everything  should  catch  in  it,  and  rend  it" 


CHAP.  II. 

The  Division  of  Individual^  or  Self-ffood,  into  Active  and  Passive 
Good,  —  The  Division  of  Passive  Good  into  Conservative  and 
Perfective  Good. —  The  Division  of  the  Good  of  Communion^ 
into  General  and  Respective  Duties, 

To  resume  then,  and  pursue  first  private  and  self  good,  we  will 
divide  it  into  Good  Active  and  Good  Passive ;  for  this  differ- 
ence of  good,  not  unlike  to  that  which,  amongst  the  Bomans, 
was  expressed  in  the  familiar  or  household  terms  of  "  Promus  " 
and  '^  Condus,"  is  formed  also  in  all  things,  and  is  best  disclosed 
in  the  two  several  appetites  in  creatures;  the  one,  to  preserve 
or  continue  themselves :  and  the  other,  to  multiply  and  propa- 

>  Btaet  I  5.  10. 
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gate  themselveB;  whereof  the  latter,  which  is  active  and  ae  it 
were  the  promus,  seems  to  be  the  stronger  and  more  worthy ; 
and  the  former,  which  is  passive  and  as  it  were  the  condus, 
seems  to  be  inferior.  For  in  the  universe,  the  heavenly  nature 
is  mostly  the  agent,  the  earthly  nature  the  patient;  in  the 
pleasures  of  living  creatures,  that  of  generation  is  greater  than 
that  of  food ;  in  divine  doctrine,  '*  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,''  ^  and  in  common  life,  there  is  no  man's  spirit 
so  soft  and  effeminate  but  esteems  the  effecting  of  somewhat 
that  he  has  fixed  in  his  desire  more  than  any  pleasure  or  sen- 
suality. And  this  pre-eminence  of  the  active  good  is  infinitely 
raised  by  the  consideration  that  the  condition  of  man  is  mortal, 
and  exposed  to  the  blows  of  fortime ;  for  if  we  might  have  a 
certainty  and  perpetuity  in  our  pleasures,  the  certainty  and 
continuance  of  them  would  advance  their  price.  But  when  we 
see  it  is  but  thus  with  us,  '^  We  count  it  much  to  postpone 
death  for  awhile ; ''  ^  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  the  morrow ;  Thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth ; "  '  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  earnestly  pursue  such  things  as  are  secured  and  ex- 
empted from  the  injuries  of  time,  which  are  only  our  deeds 
and  our  works;  as  it  is  said,  *^ Their  works  follow  them.''^ 
There  is  also  another  important  pre-eminence  of  the  active 
good,  produced  and  upheld  by  that  affection  which  is  inseparable 
from  human  nature ;  the  love  of  novelty  and  variety ;  which 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  sense  (which  is  the  principal  part  of 
passive  good)  is  very  confined,  and  can  have  no  great  latitude.^ 
^*  Only  think  how  often  you  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over. 
Food,  Sleep,  Play,  come  round  in  a  perpetual  circle;  a 
man  might  wish  to  die,  not  only  from  fortitude  or  misery  or 
wisdom,  but  merely  from  disgust  and  weariness  of  life."  But 
in  enterprises,  pursuits  and  purposes  of  life  there  is  much 
variety ;  whereof  men  are  sensible  vHith  pleasure  in  their  in- 
ceptions, progressions,  rests,  recoils,  reintegrations,  approaches, 
and  attainings  to  their  ends ;  so  as  it  was  well  said,  ^^  Life 
without  a  purpose  is  unsettled  and  languid.''  ^  And  this  befalls 
as  well  the  wise  as  the  foolish ;  as  Solomon  says,  ^'  A  heady 
man  seeks  to  satisfy  his  desire,  and  intermeddles  with  every- 
thing." ^    And  we  see  that  the  greatest  kings  who  might  have 

>  Luke,  xlv.  12-14.;  Acts,  xx.  35.  '  Seneca,  Nat  Qosst.  iL  59. 

8  Prov.  xxvti.  I.  *  Bcv.  xiv.  13. 
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at  command  everyihiiig  which  can  gratify  the  sense,  have  yet 
sometimes  affected  mean  and  frivolous  pursuits  (as  was  the 
passion  of  Nero  for  the  harp,  of  Commodus  for  gladiatorial 
combats,  of  Antoninus  for  chariot-driving,  and  the  Uke) ;  which 
nevertheless  they  esteemed  more  of  than  of  the  whole  abundance 
of  sensual  pleasures ;  so  much  pleasanter  is  it  to  be  doing  than 
to  be  enjoying. 

But  here  it  must  be  more  carefully  observed,  that  this  active 
individual  good  has  no  identity  with  the  good  of  society,  though 
in  some  case  it  has  an  incidence  into  it :  for  although  it  many 
times  produces  and  brings  forth  acts  of  beneficence  (which  is  a 
virtue  of  communion),  yet  there  is  this  difference,  that  these 
acts  are  mostly  done  not  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  and  happiness 
of  others,  but  to  a  man's  own  power  and  greatness ;  as  plainly 
appears  when  this  kind  of  active  good  strikes  on  a  subject  con- 
trary to  the  good  of  society.  For  that  gigantean  state  of  mind, 
which  possesses  the  troublers  of  the  world  (such  as  was  Lucius 
Sylla,  and  infinite  others  in  smaller  model,  who  are  bent  on 
having  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  they  are  their  friends  or 
enemies,  and  would  shape  the  world  according  to  their  own 
humours,  which  is  the  true  Theomachy),  this  I  say  aspires  to 
the  active  good  of  the  individual  (apparent  good  at  least), 
though  it  recedes  farthest  of  all  from  the  good  of  society. 

But  Passive  good  is  subdivided  into  Conservative  and  Per^ 
fective.  For  there  is  impressed  on  all  things  a  triple  desire  or 
appetite,  in  respect  of  self  or  individual  good ;  one  of  preserving, 
another  of  perfecting,  and  a  third  of  multiplying  and  spreading 
themselves :  whereof  the  last  is  that  which  we  have  just  handled 
by  tiie  name  of  "  Active  good,"  so  that  there  remain  only 
the  two  other  goods  which  we  have  mentioned ;  whereof  that  of 
perfecting  is  the  highest ;  for  to  preserve  a  thing  in  its  existing 
state  is  the  less,  to  raise  the  same  to  a  higher  nature  is  the 
greater.  For  in  all  things  there  are  some  nobler  natures  to 
the  dignity  and  excellence  whereof  inferior  natures  aspire  as 
to  their  sources  and  origins.  So  it  was  not  unfitly  said  of 
men  "  that  they  have  a  fiery  vigour  and  a  heavenly  origin,"*  for 
the  assiunption  or  approach  of  man  to  the  Divine  or  Angelical 
nature  is  the  perfection  of  his  form ;  the  false  and  preposterous 

*  Vlrg.  iEn.  vi  7.  80. :  — 

Igneus  est  ollis  vigor  et  coelestis  origo. 
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imitation  of  which  perfective  good  is  the  very  plague  and  stormy 
whirlwind  of  human  life,  which  carries  off  and  destroys  every- 
thing ;  while  men  upon  the  instinct  of  an  advancement  formal 
and  essential  are  carried  by  a  blind  ambition  to  seek  an  ad- 
vancement merely  local.  For  as  those  who  are  sick,  and  find 
no  remedy,  tumble  up  and  down  and  change  place,  as  if  by  a 
remove  local  they  could  obtain  a  remove  internal,  and  get  away 
from  themselves  and  from  the  disease  that  is  within  them ;  so 
is  it  in  ambition,  when  men  possessed  by  a  false  idea  of  exalting 
their  nature  obtain  nothing  else  but  an  eminence  and  exaltation 
of  place. 

The  good  of  conservation  consists  in  the  reception  and  fruition 
of  that  which  is  agreeable  to  our  natures ;  which,  though  it  seems 
to  be  the  most  pure  and  natural  of  pleasures,  is  yet  the  softest 
and  the  lowest  And  this  also  receives  a  difference,  which  has 
in  part  been  weakly  judged,  in  part  not  examined ;  for  the  good 
of  fruition,  or  (as  it  is  commonly  termed)  pleasure,  is  placed 
either  in  the  sincerity  of  the  fruition,  or  in  the  vigour  of  it ;  the 
one  of  which  is  the  result  of  equality ;  the  other  of  variety  and 
vicissitude;  the  one  having  less  mixture  of  evil,  the  other 
a  stronger  and  more  lively  impression  of  good.  Which  of  these 
is  the  greater  good,  is  a  question  controverted,  but  whether 
man's  nature  may  not  be  capable  of  both  is  a  question  not 
inquired.  The  former  question  being  debated  in  a  dispute 
between  Socrates  and  a  sophist,  Socrates  placing  felicity  in  an 
equal  and  constant  peace  of  mind,  and  the  sophist  in  much 
desiring  and  much  enjoying,  they  fell  from  arguments  to  iU 
words ;  the  sophist  saying  that  **  Socrates's  felicity  was  the  feli- 
city of  a  block  or  stone,"  *  and  Socrates  saying, "  that  the  sophist's 
felicity  was  the  felicity  of  one  that  had  the  itch,  who  did 
nothing  but  itch  an^  scratch."  And  both  these  opinions  do  not 
want  their  supports ;  for  the  opinion  of  Socrates  is  much  upheld 
by  the  general  consent  even  of  the  Epicureans,  who  did  not 
deny  that  virtue  bears  a  great  part  in  felicity ;  and  if  so,  certain 
it  is,  that  virtue  has  more  use  in  clearing  perturbations,  than  in 
compassing  desires.  But  the  sophist's  opinion  is  somewhat 
favoured  by  the  assertion  we  last  spoke  of,  "thsLt  good  of 
advancement  is  greater  than  good  of  simple  preservation," 
because  every  obtaining  a  desire  has  a  show  of  advancing 

I  FlAto,  Gorgias,  p.  494. 
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nature  towards  perfection ;  which  though  it  be  not  really  the 
case,  yet  motion  even  in  a  circle  has  a  show  of  progression. 

But  the  second  question  (as  to  whether  a  man's  nature  may 
not  be  capable  of  tranquiUity  of  mind  and  vigour  of  fruition 
both),  decided  in  the  true  way,  makes  the  former  superfluous. 
For  do  we  not  often  see  some  minds  so  constituted,  a^  to  take 
the  greatest  delight  in  enjoying  pleasures  when  present,  and  yet 
nevertheless  little  annoyed  at  the  loss  and  leaving  of  them  ?  so 
that  the  philosophical  progression ;  ^*  Enjoy  not,  that  you  may 
not  desire ;  desire  not,  that  you  may  not  fear  ; "  is  the  precaution 
of  cowardice  and  pusillanimity.  And  indeed  most  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  philosophers  seem  to  me  to  be  more  fearful  and 
cautionary  than  the  nature  of  things  requires :  thus  they  increase 
the  fear  of  death  in  offering  to  cure  it ;  for  when  they  would 
have  a  man^s  whole  life  to  be  but  a  discipline  or  preparation  to 
die,  they  must  needs  make  men  think  that  it  is  a  terrible  enemy, 
against  whom  there  is  no  end  of  preparing.  Better  says  the 
poet  (for  a  heathen) :  — 

Fortem  posce  animum  mortis  terrore  carentem 
Qui  finem  vitse  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 
Naturae.' 

So  have  philosophers  sought  in  all  things  to  make  men's 
minds  too  uniform  and  harmonical,  not  breaking  them  to  con- 
trary motions  and  extremes ;  the  reason  whereof  I  suppose  to 
be,  because  they  themselves  were  men  dedicated  to  a  private 
life,  free  from  business  and  from  the  necessity  of  applying- 
themselves  to  other  duties.  But  men  should  rather  Imitate  the 
wisdom  of  jewellers,  who,  if  there  be  a  grain  or  a  cloud  or  an 
ice  in  a  jewel,  which  may  be  ground  forth  without  taking  too 
much  of  the  stone,  they  remove  it:  otherwise  they  will  not 
meddle  with  it  And  in  like  manner  men  ought  so  to  procure 
serenity,  as  they  destroy  not  magnanimity.  And  so  much  for 
Individual  good. 

Having,  therefore,  discussed  self-good  (which  we  also  term 
*^ Private/'  ''Particular/'  and  ''Individual  good),  let  us  resume 
the  good  of  communion,  which  respects  and  beholds  society, 
which  we  may  term  Duty:  because  the  term  of  duty  ismore  proper 

'  Juv.  X.  367. :  — 

Give  me  a  soul  which  can  grim  death  defy. 
And  count  it  Nature's  privilege  to  die. 
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to  a  mind  well  framed  and  disposed  towards  others,  as  the  term 
of  virtne  is  applied  to  a  mind  well  formed  and  composed  in  itself. 
This  part  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  pertain  to  science  civil 
and  politic,  but  not  if  it  be  well  observed ;  for  it  concerns  the 
regimen  and  government  of  every  man  over  himself,  and  not 
over  others.  And  as  in  architecture  it  is  one  thing  to  direct 
the  framing  the  posts,  beams,  and  other  parts  of  the  building, 
and  another  thing  to  join  and  fasten  them;  and  as  in  mechanics 
it  is  one  thing  to  direct  how  to  frame  an  instrument  or  engine, 
and  another  to  set  it  on  work  and  employ  it ;  so  the  doctrine 
of  the  conjugation  of  men  in  the  state  or  society,  differs  from 
that  which  teaches  them  to  conform  and  be  well-disposed  to  the 
advantages  thereof. 

This  part  of  duty  is  likewise  subdivided  into  two  parts ; 
whereof  the  one  treats  of  "  the  common  duty  of  every  man  "  as  a 
member  of  a  state ;  the  other  treats  of  **  the  respective  or  special 
duties  of  every  man,  in  his  profession,  vocation,  rank  and  cha- 
racter." The  first  of  these  is  extant,  and  well  laboured,  as  has 
been  said ;  the  second  likewise  I  may  report  as  handled  dis- 
persedly,  though  not  digested  into  an  entire  body  of  science ; 
not  that  I  object  to  this  manner  of  dispersed  writing,  which 
on  the  contrary  in  this  kind  of  argument  I  acknowledge  to  be 
best.  For  who  is  there  with  such  clearness  or  confidence  that 
he  can  take  upon  him  to  write  skilfully  and  accurately  of  the 
proper  and  relative  duty  of  every  several  vocation  and  place? 
But  treatises  on  matters  of  this  kind  which  do  not  savour  of 
experience,  but  are  only  drawn  from  a  general  scholastic  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  are  for  the  most  part  empty  and  unpro- 
fitable. For  although  sometimes  a  looker  on  may  see  more  than 
a  player,  and  there  be  a  proverb  more  arrogant  than  sound, 
concerning  the  censure  of  the  people  on  the  actions  of  their 
superiors,  "  That  the  vale  best  discovers  the  hill ;  '*  yet  it  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  only  men  of  most  practice  and  ex- 
perience should  meddle  with  such  arguments ;  for  the  writing 
of  speculative  men  on  active  matter  for  the  most  part  seems  to 
men  of  experience,  ad  Phormio's  argmnents  of  the  wars  seemed 
to  Hannibal,  to  be  but  dreams  and  dotage.^  Only  there  is  one 
vice  which  accompanies  those  who  write  on  their  own  arts  and 
professions,  that  they  cannot  refrain  from  adorning  and  magni- 
fying in  excess  those  little  Sparta's  of  theirs. 

>  Cic.  de  Orat  lib.  U.  18. 
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In  which  kind  it  were  inexcoBable  not  to  mention  (honoris 
causfi)  your  Majesty's  excellent  book  touching  the  duties  of  a 
king^  a  work  richly  compounded  of  many  known  and  secret 
treasures  of  divinity,  morality,  and  policy,  with  great  aspersion 
of  all  other  arts,  and  being  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most 
sound  and  healthful  writings  that  I  have  read;  not  distempered 
in  the  heat  of  invention,  nor  chilled  in  the  coldness  of  negli- 
gence; not  subject  to  fits  of  dizziness,  and  so  falling  into 
confusion  and  disorder ;  not  distracted  by  digressions,  so  as  to 
embrace  in  a  discursive  narrative  things  impertlaent  to  the 
purpose ;  not  savouring  of  perfumes  and  paintings,  as  those  do, 
who  attend  more  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  than  the  nature 
of  the  argument ;  above  all,  being  a  book  as  good  in  spirit  as 
in  body,  since  it  is  both  agreeable  to  truth,  and  apt  for  action. 
And  it  is  moreover  quite  free  &om  that  vice  which  I  have 
noted  above  (which,  if  it  were  tolerated  in  any,  certainly  it 
would  be  so  in  a  king,  writing  of  the  authority  of  a  king), 
seeing  it  does  not  exalt  invidiously  or  above  measure  the  height 
and  sunmiit  of  kingly  power;  for  your  Majesty  has  represented, 
not  a  king  of  Assyria,  or  Persia,  in  the  glitter  of  outward  pride 
and  glory ;  but  truly  a  Moses  or  a  David,  that  is,  shepherds  of 
their  people.   Neither  can  I  ever  forget  the  observation  so  truly 
worthy  of  a  king,  which  your  Majesty  delivered,  in  the  same 
sacred  spirit  of  government,  in  deciding  a  great  cause  of  judi- 
cature ;  which  was,  "  That  kings  ruled  by  the  laws  of  their 
kingdoms,  as  God  did  by  the  laws  of  ^Nature,  and  ought  as 
rarely  to  put  in  use  their  supreme  prerogative,  as  God  does  his 
power  of  working  miracles.'*  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  in  your 
other  book  of  a  free  monarchy  it  well  appears  that  you  no  less 
perceive  and  understand  the  plenitude  of  the  power  of  a  king^ 
and  the  ultimities  (as  the  schoolmen  say)  of  regal  rights,  than 
the  circle  and  bounds  of  his  oflSce  and  duty.    Thus  have  I  pre- 
sumed to  allege  this  excellent  writing  of  your  Majesty,  as  a  prime 
or  eminent  example  of  treatises  concerning  special  and  respective 
duties ;  wLerein  I  should  have  said  as  much  if  it  had  been  writ- 
ten by  any  king  a  thousand  yeaxs  since.    Nor  am  I  moved  with 
that  rule  of  l  anners  which  is  usually  laid  down,  **that  one  should 
not  praise  in  presence ;  "  provided  that  the  praise  be  not  beyond 
the  truth,   and  bestowed  unseasonably,  or  without  occasion. 
Surely  Cicero,  in  that  brilliant  oration  for  Marcellus,  was  but 
exhibiting  an  excellent  picture  of  Caesar's  praises,  though  he 
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was  speaking  before  his  face.     And  the  like  did  Pliny  the 
younger  to  Trajan. 

But  to  return  to  our  purpose.  There  belongs  further  to  the 
handling  of  this  part^  touching  the  respectiye  duties  of  voca- 
tions and  professions^  a  relative  or  opposite  doctrine  touching 
the  frauds,  cautions,  impostures,  and  vices  of  every  profes- 
sion ;  for  corruptions  and  vices  are  opposed  to  duties  and  vir- 
tues. And  it  is  true  that  these  are  not  altogether  passed  over,  « 
but  there  are  many  treatises  and  writings  in  which  they  are 
touched  upon  at  least  in  passing ;  but  ho  w  ?.  rather  in  a  satire,  and 
cynically  after  the  manner  of  Lucian,  than  seriously  and  wisely. 
For  men  have  rather  sought  by  wit  to  traduce  much  that 
is  good  or  useful  in  professions,  and  expose  it  to  ridicule,  than 
to  discover  and  sever  that  which  is  vicious  and  corrupt.  But 
Solomon  says  well,  *^  A  scomer  seeks  wisdom,  and  finds  it  not, 
but  knowledge  offers  itself  unto  him  that  is  desirous  thereof;"* 
for  he  who  comes  to  seek  after  knowledge  with  a  mind  to 
scorn  and  censure  will  be  sure  to  find  matter  enough  for  his 
humour,  but  very  little  for  his  instruction.  But  the  serious 
handling  of  this  argument  with  integrity  and  sincerity  ought, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  fortifications 
for  honeisty  and  virtue.  For  as  the  fable  goes  of  the  basilisk, 
that  if  he  see  you  first,  you  die  for  it,  but  if  you  see  him  first, 
he  dies ;  so  is  it  with  deceits,  impostures,  and  evil  arts,  which, 
if  they  be  first  espied,  they  lose  their  life,  but  if  they  prevent, 
they  endanger ;  so  that  we  are  much  beholden  to  Machiavelli 
and  other  writers  of  that  class,  who  openly  and  unfeignedly 
declare  or  describe  what  men  do,  and  not  what  they  ought  to 
do.  For  it  is  not  possible  to  join  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  dove,  except  men  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  evil  itself;  for  without  this,  virtue  is  open 
and  unfenced ;  nay,  a  virtuous  and  honest  man  can  do  no  good 
upon  those  that  are  wicked,  to  correct  and  reclaim  them,  with- 
out first  exploring  all  the  depths  and  recesses  of  their  malice. 
For  men  of  corrupted  minds  presuppose  that  honesty  grows 
out  of  an  ignorance  or  simplicity  of  manners,  and  believing  of 
preachers,  schoolmasters,  books,  moral  precepts,  common  dis- 
courses, and  opinions ;  so  as,  except  they  plainly  perceive  that 
you  know  as  much  of  their  corrupt  opinions  and  depraved  prin- 

*  Prov,  xiv.  6. 
VOL.  V.  C 
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they  do  thenuelrest  they  despise  all  honeaty 
counsel ;  according  to  the  excellent  proverb 
le  fool  receives  not  tlie  word  of  the  wise,  onl 
he  very  things  that  are  in  his  heart." '  But  t 
respective  cautions  and  vices,  we  set  dowt 
d  will  call  it  by  the  name  of  *'  iSerwus  Satire 
•fthe  Inner  Nature  of  ThinffS. 
lis  part,  touching  respective  duty,  do  also  a 
il  duties  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  ai 
id   servant ;   so  likewise  the  laws  of  Mendi 

the  civil  bonds  of  companies,  colleges,  nei 
the  like;  buf  it  must  ever  be  kept  io  mind,  i 
landled,  not  as  tbey  are  parts  of  civil  society  I 
I  to  policy),  but  as  to  the  framing  and  predis] 
of  particular  persons  towards  the  preservation 
ociety. 

owledge  concerning  good  respecting  Society 
licb  respects  Individual  good)  handles  it  nol 

comparatively ;  whereuuto  belongs  the  weif 
ireen  person  and  person,  case  and  case,  partic 
ssent  and  Aiture ;  as  we  see  in  the  stem  aoi 
r  of  Lucius  Brutus  l^^Ilst  hia  own  sons,  he 
extolled  to  the  sky ;  and  yet  what  did  another  s 
n  unhappy  deed,  whatever  posterity  might  sa) 
!  see  the  same  in  that  supper  to  which  Marcus 
sius,  and  others  were  invited.  When  to  ma 
linions  touching  the  intended  murder  of  Ca 
was  cunningly  nused,  "  whether  the  killii 
sre  lawful,"  they  were  divided  in  opinion 
btt  it  was  clearly  lawful,  for  servitude  ^ 
F evils;  others,  not  so,  for  tyranny  was  bette: 

while  a  third  set  affirmed,  according  to  the  < 
as,  that  it  was  unfit  for  wise  men  to  endonge: 
he  cause  of  fools.'    But  there  are  a  number 
comparative   duties;    amongst  which,  that 
where  the  quesUon   is,  whether   injustice 

in  order  to  save  one's  country,  or  for  som 
vantage  of  that  kind;  touching  which,  Ji 
ised  to  say,  "  Some  tbings  must  be  done  u 
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77i€  DivUion  of  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Culture  of  the 
ARnd,  into  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Cliaracters  of  the 
Mind,  the  Affections,  and  the  Remedies  or  Cures.  —  An  Appen^ 
dix  of  this  same  Doctrine,  touching  the  Congruity  between  the 
Good  of  the  Mind  and  the  Good  of  the  Body. 

Now  therefore  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  fruit  of  life  (under- 
standing it  in  a  philosophical  sense),  it  remains  to  speak  of  the 
husbandry  which  belongs  thereto;  without  which  the  former  part 
seems  to  be  no  better  than  a  fair  image  or  statue^  which  is  beauti- 
ful to  contemplate^  but  is  without  life  and  motion ;  whereunto 
Aristotle  eloquently  subscribes  in  these  words^  ^'  It  is  neces- 
sary then  to  speak  of  virtue^  both  what  it  is^  and  whence  it 
proceeds^  for  it  were  almost  useless  to  know  what  virtue  is,  but 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means  of  acquiring  it;  there- 
fore we  must  inquire  not  only  to  what  kind  virtue  belongs^  but 
also  how  it  may  be  obtained;  for  we  wish  both  to  bo  ac- 
quainted with  the  thing  itjelf,  and  to  gain  possession  of  it ; 
wherein  we  shall  not  fully  succeed,  unless  we  know  both  the 
whence  and  the  how." '  In  such  express  words  and  with  such 
iteration  does  he  inculcate  this  part,  although  he  does  not  him- 
self pursue  it.  This  likewise  it  is  which  Cicero  bestows  on 
Cato  the  younger  as  no  ordinary  praise ;  that  he  had  applied 
himself  to  philosophy,  ''  not  for  the  sake  of  disputing  as  most 
do,  but  for  the  sake  of  living  according  to  its  rules."  ^  And 
although  through  the  negligence  of  our  times,  wherein  few 
men  take  any  care  touching  the  cultivation  and  disposition  of 
the  mind,  and  the  framing  of  their  life  to  any  fixed  rule,  (as 
Seneca  ^  excellently  says,  "  Everyone  takes  thought  about  the 

>  Plat  Reip.  ger.  Princip.  817.  *  Magn.  Mor.  Ub.  i.  1. 

'  Fro  MuneDa,c30.  *  Sen.  I^  71. 

c  2 
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that  many  may  be  done  justly."^  But  the  reply  is  good; 
*'  Present  justice  is  in  your  power,  for  that  which  is  to  come  ^  i 

you  have  no  security."     Men  must  pursue  things  which  are  ^ 

good  and  just  at  present,  leaving  the  future  to  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. And  so  much  for  the  knowledge  touching  the  exem- 
plar and  description  of  good. 
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parts  of  life^  no  one  about  the  whole :  ^')  this  part  may  seem  su- 
perfluous, yet  I  will  not  on  that  account  pass  it  by  untouched, 
but  rather  conclude  with  that  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  **  That 
they  who  are  sick  and  feel  no  pain  are  sick  in  their  mind;^* 
they  need  medicine  not  only  to  assuage  the  disease,  but  to 
awake  the  sense.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  cure  of  men^s 
minds  belongs  to  sacred  divinity,  it  is  most  true;  but  yet 
moral  philosophy  may  be  admitted  into  the  train  of  theology, 
as  a  wise  servant  and  faithful  handmaid  to  be  ready  at  her 
beck  to  minister  to  her  service  and  requirements.  For  as  the 
Psalm  says,  "  That  the  eyes  of  the  handmaid  look  perpetually 
to  the  hands  of  her  mistress,*^  ^  and  yet  no  doubt  many  things 
are  left  to  the  care  and  discretion  of  the  handmud ;  so  ought 
moral  philosophy  to  give  a  constant  attention  to  the  doctrines 
of  divinity,  and  be  obedient  to  them,  and  yet  so  as  it  may 
yield  of  itself  within  its  own  limits  many  sound  and  profitable 
directions. 

This  part  therefore,  when  I  recall  the  excellency  thereof,  I 
cannot  but  find  exceeding  strange  that  it  is  not  yet  reduced 
to  written  inquiry.  Wherefore  seeing  I  set  it  down  among 
the  deficients,  I  will  according  to  my  custom  sketch  out  some 
of  the  heads  and  points  thereof. 

First  therefore  in  this,  as  in  all  things  which  are  practical, 
we  ought  to  cast  up  our  account  what  is  in  our  power  and  what 
not;  for 'the  one  may  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  alteration,  but 
the  other  by  way  of  application  only.  The  husbandman  cannot 
command  either  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  the  seasons  of  the 
weather ;  no  more  can  the  physician  either  the  natural  temper 
and  constitution  of  the  patient,  or  the  variety  of  accidents.  Now 
in  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the  cure  for  its  diseases  three 
things  are  to  be  considered ;  the  different  characters  of  dispo- 
sitions, the  affections,  and  the  remedies ;  just  as  in  the  treatment 
of  the  body  three  things  are  observed ;  the  complexion  or  con- 
stitution of  the  sick  man,  the  disease,  and  the  cure ;  but  of  these 
three,  only  the  last  is  in  our  power,  the  two  former  are  not 
Yet  the  inquiry  into  things  beyond  our  power  ought  to  be  as 
careful  as  into  those  within  it ;  for  the  exact  and  distinct  know- 
ledge thereof  is  the  groundwork  of  the  doctrine  of  remedies, 
that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  and  successfully  applied ; 

>  Aph.  il.  6.  »  Psalm  cxxlii.  2. 
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and  we  cannot  fit  a  garment,   except  we  first  take  measure 
of  the  body. 

So  then  the  first  article  of  this  knowledge  is  concerned  with 
the  different  characters  of  natures  and  dispositions.  And  we  are 
not  here  speaking  of  the  common  inclinations  either  to  virtues 
and  vices,  or  to  disorders  and  passions,  but  of  those  which  are 
more  profound  and  radical.  And  in  truth  I  cannot  sometimes  but 
wonder  that  this  part  of  knowledge  should  for  the  most  part  be 
omitted  both  in  Morality  and  Policy,  considering  it  might  shed 
such  a  ray  of  light  on  both  sciences.  In  the  traditions  of  astro- 
logy men's  natures  and  dispositions  are  not  unaptly  distin- 
guished according  to  the  predominances  of  the  planets;  for 
some  are  naturally  formed  for  contemplation,  others  for  business, 
others  for  war,  others  for  advancement  of  fortune,  others  for 
love,  others  for  the  arts,  others  for  a  varied  kind  of  life ;  so  among 
the  poets  (heroic,  satiric,  tragic,  comic)  are  everywhere  inter- 
spersed representations  of  characters,  though  generally  exag- 
gerated and  surpassing  the  truth.  And  this  argument  touching 
the  different  characters  of  dispositions,  is  one  of  those  subjects 
in  which  the  common  discourse  of  men  (as  sometimes  though 
very  rarely  happens)  is  wiser  than  books.  But  far  the  best 
provision  and  material  for  this  treatise  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
wiser  sort  of  historians,  hot  only  from  the  commemorations 
which  they  commonly  add  on  recording  the  deaths  of  illustrious 
persons,  but  much  more  from  the  entire  body  of  history  as  often 
as  such  a  person  enters  upon  the  stage;  for  a  character  so  worked 
into  the  narrative  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  man,  than  any 
formal  criticism  and  review  can ;  such  is  that  of  Africanus  and 
Cato  the  Elder  in  Livy,  of  Tiberius,  and  Claudius,  and  Nero  in 
Tacitus,  of  Septimius  Severus  in  Herodian,  of  Louis  XI.,  King 
of  France,  in  Philip  de  Comines,  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the 
CsBsar  Maximilian,  and  the  Popes  Leo  and  Clement  in  Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini.  For  these  writers,  having  the  images  of 
those  persons  whom  they  have  selected  to  describe  constantly 
before  their  eyes,  hardly  ever  make  mention  of  any  of  their 
actions  without  inserting  something  concerning  their  nature. 
So  some  of  the  relations  which  I  have  met  with  touching  the 
conclaves  of  the  popes,  present  good  characters  of  the  Car- 
dinals; as  the  letters  of  ambassadors  do  likewise  of  the  coun- 
cillors of  princes.  Wherefore  out  of  these  materials  (which 
are  surely  rich  and  abundant)  let  a  full  and  careful  treatise  be 
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constructed.  Not  however  that  I  would  have  these  characters 
presented  in  ethics  (as  we  find  them  in  history  or  poetry  or 
even  in  common  discourse),  in  the  shape  of  complete  individual 
portraits,  but  rather  the  several  features  and  simple  lineaments 
of  which  they  are  composed,  and  by  the  various  combinations 
and  arrangements  of  which  all  characters  whatever  are  made 
up,  showing  how  many,  and  of  what  nature  these  are,  and  how 
connected  and  subordinate  one  to  another ;  that  so  we  may  have 
a  scientific  and  accurate  dissection  of  minds  and  characters, 
and  the  secret  dispositions  of  particular  men  may  be  revealed ; 
and  that  from  the  knowledge  thereof  better  rules  may  be 
framed  for  the  treatment  of  the  mind. 

And  not  only  should  the  characters  of  dispositions  which 
are  impressed  by  nature  be  received  into  this  treatise,  but 
those  also  which  are  imposed  on  the  mind  by  sex,  by  age, 
by  region,  by  health  and  sickness,  by  beauty  and  deformity, 
and  the  like ;  and  again,  those  which  are  caused  by  fortune,  as 
sovereignty,  nobility,  obscure  birth,  riches,  want,  magistracy, 
privateness,  prosperity,  adversity,  and  the  like.  For  we  see 
that  Plautus  makes  it  a  wonder  to  see  an  old  man  beneficent, 
^'His  beneficence  is  that  of  a  young  man."^  St.  Paul  ad- 
vising that  severity  of  discipline  should  be  used  towards  the 
Cretans  ('^  Reproach  them  severely  "),  accuses  the  disposition  of 
their  country ;  citing  the  poet's  censure,  "  the  Cretans  are  always 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies." '  Sallust  notes  that  it  is  usual 
with  kings  to  desire  contradictories,  **  the  desires  of  kings,  as 
they  are  violent,  so  are  they  generally  changeable  and  often 
contrary  to  themselves.'"  Tacitus  observes  that  honours  and 
fortune  more  often  alter  men's  dispositions  to  the  worse  than  to 
the  better;  ^'Vespasian  alone  was  changed  for  the  better."^ 
Pindar  makes  the  observation  that  great  and  sudden  good  fortune 
for  the  most  part  defeats  and  enervates  men's  minds.  *^  There  be, 
that  are  not  able  to  digest  great  prosperity."  ^  The  Psalm  shows 
it  is  more  easy  to  keep  a  measure  in  the  enjoying  of  fortune, 
than  in  the  increase  thereof,  **  If  riches  increase,  set  not  your 
heart  upon  them."  •  These  observations  and  the  like  I  deny  not 
but  are  touched  a  litde  by  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric,  and  here 
and  there  in  some  other  men's  writings,  but  they  have  never 
been  incorporated  into  moral  philosophy,  to  which  they  prin- 

1  Mil.  Glop.  m.  1.  40.  *  Ep.  Tit.  1.  12.  ,  'In  Jiigurth.  c.  113. 
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cipally  appertain ;  no  less  than  the  knowledge  of  the  diversity 
of  grounds  and  moulds  does  to  agriculture^  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  diversity  of  complexions  and  constitutions  does  to  me- 
dicine. It  should  be  done  however  now^  except  we  mean  to 
follow  the  indiscretion  of  empirics,  who  minister  the  same  me- 
dicines to  all  patients  of  every  constitution. 

Next  in  order  is  the  knowledge  touching  the  affections  and 
perturbationsy  which  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  diseases  of  the 
mind.  For  as  the  ancient  politicians  in  popular  states  were 
wont  to  compare  the  people  to  the  sea,  and  the  orators  to  the 
winds ;  because  as  the  sea  would  of  itself  be  calm  and  quiet,  if 
the  winds  did  not  move  and  trouble  it ;  so  the  people  would 
be  peaceable  an^  tractable  if  the  seditious  orators  did  not  set 
them  in  working  and  agitation^ :  so  it  may  be  fitly  said,  that  the 
mind  in  its  own  nature  would  be  temperate  and  staid ;  if  the 
afiections,  as  winds,  did  not  put  it  into  tumult  and  perturbation. 
And  here  again  I  find  it  strange,  that  Aristotle  should  have 
written  divers  volumes  of  ethics,  and  never  handled  the  afiec- 
tions, as  a  principal  portion  thereof;  yet  in  his  Rhetoric,  where 
they  are  considered  but  collaterally  and  in  a  second  degree  (as 
they  may  be  moved  and  excited  by  speech),  he  finds  a  place  for 
them,  and  handles  them  acutely  and  well,  for  the  quantity  there- 
of. For  it  is  not  his  disputations  about  pleasure  and  pain  that 
can  satisfy  this  inquiry :  no  more  than  he  who  should  generally 
handle  the  nature  of  light  can  be  said  to  handle  the  nature  of 
particular  colours ;  for  pleasure  and  pain  are  to  the  particular 
afiections,  as  light  is  to  particular  colours.  Better  pains,  I 
suppose,  had  the  Stoics  taken  in  this  argument,  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  by  that  which  remains  of  them ;  but  yet  I  conceive  it  was 
rather  in  subtlety  of  definitions  than  in  any  full  and  ample  de- 
scription. So  likewise  I  find  some  particular  writings  of  an 
elegant  nature,  touching  some  of  the  affections,  as  of  anger, 
of  tenderness  of  countenance,  and  some  few  others.  But  to 
speak  the  real  truth,  the  poets  and  writers  of  history  are  the  best 
doctors  of  this  knowledge,  where  we  may  find  painted  forth 
with  great  life  and  dissected,  how  afiections  are  kindled  and 
excited,  and  how  pacified  and  restrained,  and  how  again  con- 
tained from  act  and  further  degree ;  how  they  disclose  them- 
selves, though  repressed  and  concealed ;  how  they  work ;  how 
they  vary;  how  they  are  enwrapped  one  withm  another; 

*  Cicero  Pro  Cloent  c.  49. 
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how  they  fight  and  encounter  one  with  another;  and  many 
>  other  particularities  of  this  kind ;  amongst  which  this  last 
is  of  special  use  in  moral  and  civil  matters ;  hoWj  I  say^  to  set 
I  affection  against  affection^  and  to  use  the  aid  of  one  to  master 
^nother;  like  hunters  and  fowlers  who  use  to  hunt  beast  with 
beast,  and  catch  bird  with  bird,  which  otherwise  perhaps 
without  their  aid  man  of  himself  could  not  so  easily  contrive ; 
upon  which  foundation  is  erected  that  excellent  and  general  use 
in  civil  government  of  reward  and  punishment,  whereon  com- 
monwealths lean ;  seeing  those  predominant  affections  of  fear 
and  hope  suppress  and  bridle  all  the  rest.  For  as  in  the 
government  of  states  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bridle  one 
faction  with  another,  so  it  is  in  the  internal  government  of  the 
mind. 

I  now  come  to  those  points  which  are  within  our  own  com- 
mand, and  have  operation  on  the  mind  to  affect  and  influence 
the  will  and  appetite,  and  so  have  great  power  in  altering 
manners ;  wherein  philosophers  ought  carefully  and  actively  to 
have  inquired  of  the  strength  and  energy  of  custom,  exercise, 
habit,  education, ,  imitation,  emulation,  company,  friendship, 
praise,  reproof,  exhortation,  fame,  laws,  books,  studies,  and  the 
like.  For  these  arc  the  things  that  rule  in  morals ;  these  the 
agents  by  which  the  mind  is  affected  and  disposed ;  and  the  in- 
gredients of  which  are  compounded  the  medicines  to  preserve 
or  recover  the  health  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  by 
human  remedies ;  of  which  niunber  I  will  select  some  one  or 
two,  upon  which  to  insist,  as  patterns  of  the  rest.  I  will  there- 
fore make  a  few  observations  on  Custom  and  Habit 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle  seems  to  me  to  savour  of  negligence 
and  narrowness  of  contemplation,  when  he  asserts  that  custom 
has  no  power  over  those  actions  which  are  natural ;  using  for 
example,  *^  that  if  a  stone  be  thrown  up  a  thousand  times,  it 
will  not  learn  to  ascend  of  itself;  and  that  by  often  seeing  or 
hearing  we  do  not  learn  to  see  or  hear  the  better."  ^  For  though 
this  principle  be  true  in  some  things,  wherein  nature  is  per- 
emptory (the  reasons  whereof  we  have  not  now  leisure  to  dis- 
cuss), yet  it  is  otherwise  in  things  wherein  nature  admits, 
within  certain  limits,  intension  and  remission.  For  he  might 
see  that  a  tight  glove  will  come  on  more  easily  with  use ;  that 

1  Nic  Eth.  ii.  1. 
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a  wand  by  use  and  continuance  will  be  bent  contrary  to  its 
natural  growth^  and  after  a  while  will  continue  in  the  same 
position;  that  by  use  of  the  voice  it  becomes  stronger  and 
louder ;  that  by  custom  we  can  better  bear  heat  and  cold^  and 
the  like ;  which  two  latter  examples  have  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  the  subject,  than  those  instances  which  he  alleges.  But 
however  it  be,  the  more  true  it  is  that  virtues  and  vices  consist 
in  habit,  he  ought  so  much  the  more  to  have  taught  the  rules 
for  acquiring  or  removing  that  habit ;  for  there  may  be  many 
precepts  for  the  wise  ordering  of  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  of  the  body ;  whereof  I  will  recite  a  few. 

The  first  shall  be,  that  we  beware  we  take  not  at  the  first 
either  a  greater  or  a  smaller  task  than  the  case  requires.  For 
if  too  great  a  burden  be  imposed,  in  a  diffident  nature  you  dis- 
courage ;  in  a  confident  nature  you  breed  an  opinion,  whereby 
a  man  promises  to  himself  more  than  he  is  able  to  perform, 
which  produces  sloth ;  and  in  both  these  natures  the  trial  will 
fail  to  satisfy  the  expectation,  a  thing  which  ever  discourages 
and  confounds  the  mind.  But  if  the  tasks  be  too  weak,  progress 
will  be  much  retarded. 

The  second  precept  shall  be,  that  to  practise  any  faculty  by 
which  a  habit  may  be  acquired,  two  several  times  should  be 
observed ;  the  one,  when  the  mind  is  best  disposed,  the  other 
when  it  is  worst  disposed;  that  by  the  one,  you  may  gain 
a  great  step,  by  the  other,  you  may  through  strenuous  exertion 
work  out  the  knots  and  obstacles  of  the  mind,  and  so  make  the 
middle  times  the  more  easy  and  pleasant. 

The  third  precept  shall  be  that  which  Aristotle  mentions  by 
the  way.  **  To  bear  ever  with  all  our  strength,  so  it  be  with- 
out vice,  towards  the  contrary  extreme  of  that  whereunto  we 
are  by  nature  inclined ;  '*^  as  when  we  row  against  the  stream, 
or  straighten  a  wand  by  bending  it  contrary  to  its  natural 
crookedness. 

The  fourth  precept  depends  on  that  axiom,  which  is  most 
true ;  that  the  mind  is  brought  to  anything  with  more  sweetness 
and  happiness,  if  that  whereunto  you  pretend  be  not  first  in  the 
intention,  but  be  obtained  as  it  were  by  the  way  while  you  are 
attending  to  something  else ;  because  of  the  natural  hatred  of 
the  mind  against  necessity  and  constraint.     Many  other  useful 
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precepts  there  are,  touduDg  the  regulation  of  custom;  for 
custom  wiselj  and  skilftdly  conducted  proves  indeed,  according 
to  the  saying,  a  second  nature ;  but  governed  unskilfully  and  by 
chance  it  will  be  but  an  ape  of  nature,  imitating  nothing  to  the 
life^  but  bringing  forth  only  that  which  is  lame  and  counterfeit 
So,  if  we  should  handle  books  and  studies  and  what  influence 
and  operation  they  should  have  upon  manners,  are  there  not 
divers  precepts  and  directions  of  great  profit  appertaining 
thereunto?  Did  not  one  of  the  fathers ^^  in  great  indignation 
call  poesy  '^  the  wine  of  demons,"  because  it  engenders  tempta- 
tions, desires,  and  vain  opinions  ?  Is  not  the  opinion  of  Ari- 
stotle very  wise  and  worthy  to  be  regarded,  '^  that  young  men 
are  no  fit  auditors  of  moral  philosophy,"^  because  the  boiling 
heat  of  their  afieclions  is  not  yet  settled,  nor  tempered  with 
time  and  experience?  And  to  say  the  truths  does  it  not  hereof 
come  that  those  excellent  books  and  discourses  of  the  ancient 
writers  (whereby  they  have  persuaded  unto>  virtue  most  eiFeo- 
tually  by  representing  her  in  state  and  majesty,  and  popular 
opinions  against  virtue  as  clad  in  parasites'  cloaks,  fit  to  be 
scorned  and  derided)  are  of  so  little  effect  towards  honesty  of 
life  and  amendment  of  evil  manners,  because  they  are  not  read 
and  revolved  by  men  in  their  mature  and  settled  years,  but  con- 
fined almost  to  boys  and  beginners.  But  is  it  not  true  also  that 
much  less  are  young  men  fit  auditors  of  matters  of  policy,  till 
they  have  been  thoroughly  seasoned  in  religion,  morality, 
and  duty,  lest  their  judgments  be  corrupted  and  made  apt  to 
think  that  there  are  no  true  and  real  difierences  of  things ;  but 
all  things  are  to  be  measured  by  utility  and  fortune ;  as  the  poet 

says:  — 

Prosperum  et  felix  scelus  virtus  yocatur ;  * 

and  again, 

Ilie  crucem  pretimn  sceleris  tulit,  Mc  diadema ;  * 

which  the  poets  speak  satirically  and  in  indignation,  but  some 
books  of  policy  speak  seriously  and  positively.  For  so  it  pleases 
Machiavelli^  to  say,  **  That  if  CsBsar  had  been  overthrown,  he 

*  St  Augustine.   Cf.  Agrippa  de  Incert.  c  4.  '  Nic.  Eth.  i.  1. 
'  Senec.  Here  Fur.  251. :  — 

Successful  guilt  wiU  Ixnrrow  vlrtae's  name. 

«  Juv.  xiU.  105. :  ^ 

Success  is  all;  and  for  the  self-same  thing, 
One  dies  a  felon,  the  other  Uves  a  king, 

*  Mach.  Discorsi,  i.  10. 
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would  have  been  more  odious  than  ever  was  Catiline ; "  as  if 
there  had  been  no  difference  but  in  fortune  alone  between  a  very 
fury  of  lust  and  blood,  and  the  most  excellent  spirit  (his  am- 
bition reserved)  of  the  unconverted  world.  And  how  necessary 
it  is  for  men  to  be  fully  imbued  with  pious  and  moral  knowledge 
before  they  take  any  part  in  politics  we  see  from  this ;  that 
they  who  are  brought  up  -from  their  infieuicy  in  the  courts  of 
kings  and  affairs  of  state  scarce  ever  attain  to  a  deep  and  sincere 
honesty  of  manners ;  how  much  less  chance  have  they  then,  if 
to  this  be  added  the  like  discipline  in  books  ?  Again,  is  there 
not  a  caution  likewise  to  be  given  of  the  doctrines  of  moralities 
themselves,  at  least  some  kinds  of  them,  lest  they  make  men  too 
precise,  arrogant,  and  incompatible  ?  as  Cicero  says  of  Marcus 
Cato,  **  The  divine  and  noble  qualities  we  see  in  him,  be  sure 
are  his  own  ;  the  defects  which  we  sometimes  find,  proceed  not 
from  his  nature,  but  from  his  instructors." '  Many  other  axioms 
there  are  touching  those  properties  which  studies  and  books 
infuse  into  men's  minds ;  for  the  saying  is  true,  **  that  studies 
pass  into  manners,"  ^  as  may  likewise  be  said  of  all  those  other 
points,  of  company,  fame,  laws,  and  the  rest,  which  I  a  little 
before  recited. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  culture  of  the  mind,  which  seems  yet 
more  accurate  and  elaborate  than  the  rest,  and  is  built  upon 
this  ground ;  that  the  minds  of  all  men  are  at  some  times  in 
a  state  more  perfect,  and  at  other  times  in  a  state  more  depraved* 
The  purpose  therefore  and  intention  of  this  practice  is  to  cherish 
the  good  hours  of  the  mind,  and  to  obliterate  and  take  forth 
the  evU  out  of  the  calendar.  The  fixing  of  the  good  has  been 
practised  by  two  means ;  vows  or  constant  resolutions  of  the 
mind,  and  observances  or  exercises,  which  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded so  much  in  themselves,  as  because  they  keep  the  mind 
in  continual  duty  and  obedience.  The  obliteration  of  the  evil 
can  likewise  be  practised  by  two  means ;  some  kind  of  redemp- 
tion or  expiation  of  that  which  is  past,  and  an  inception  or  new 
account  of  life  for  the  time  to  come.  But  this  part  seems  clearly 
to  belong  to  religion,  and  justiy  so ;  for  all  true  and  sincere  moral 
philosophy,  as  was  said  before,  is  but  a  handmaid  to  religion. 

Wherefore  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  culture  of  the 
mind  with  that  remedy,  which  is  of  all  other  means  the  most 

'  Clc.  Pro  Maraen^  c  29.  '  OvSd.  Epist  zr.  S8. 
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compendious  and  summary ;  and  again  the  most  noble  and 
effectual  to  the  reducing  of  the  mind  unto  virtue,  and  placing 
L  it  in  the  state  nearest  to  perfection ;  which  is,  the  electing  and 
\  propounding  unto  a  maiCs  self  good  and  virtuous  ends  of  his  life 
I  and  actions;  such  as  may  be  in  a  reasonable  sort  within  his  com- 
'  pass  to  attain*     For  if  these  two  things  be  supposed,  that  a 
man  set  before  him  honest  and  good  ends,  and  again  that  his 
mind  be  resolute  and  constant  to  pursue  and  obtain  them,  it 
will  follow  that  his  mind  shall  address  and  mould  itself  to  all 
virtues  at  once.     And  this  indeed  is  like  the  work  of  Nature ; 
whereas  the  other  courses  I  have  mentioned  are  like  the  work 
of  the  hand.     For  as  when  a  carver  makes  an  image,  he  shapes 
only  that  part  whereon  he  works,  and  not  the  rest  (as  if  he  be 
upon  the  face,  that  part  which  shall  be  the  body  is  but  a  rude 
and  unshaped  stone  still,  till  such  time  as  he  comes  to  it) ;  but 
contrariwise,  when  Nature  makes  a  flower  or  living  creature, 
she  forms  and  produces  rudiments  of  all  the  parts  at  one  time ; 
BO  in  obtaining  virtue  by  habit,  while  we  practise  temperance, 
we  do  not  advance  much  in  fortitude,  nor  the  like ;  but  when 
we  dedicate  and  apply  ourselves  entirely  to  good  and  honest 
ends,  what  virtue   soever   the  pursuit  and  passage  towards 
those  ends  suggests  and  enjoins,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in- 
vested with  a  precedent  disposition  and  propensity  to  conform 
thereto.     And  this  is  the  state  of  mind  excellently  described 
by  Aristotle,  and  distinguished  by  him  as  having  a  character 
not  of  virtue  but  of  divinity ;  his  words  are  these :  "  To  brutality 
we  may  not  unaptly  oppose  that  heroic  or  divine  virtue  which 
is  above  humanity ; "  ^  and  a  little  after,  "  For  as  beasts  are 
incapable  of  virtue  or  vice,  so  likewise  is  the  Deity ;  for  this 
latter  state  is  something  higher  than  virtue,  as  the  former  is 
somewhat  other  than  vice."     Again,  Pliny  the  younger  using 
the  license  of  heathen  grandiloquence  sets  forth  the  virtue  of 
Trajan,  not  as  an  imitation,  but  rather  as  a  pattern  of  the  divine, 
where  he  says,   '^  That  men  needed  not  to  make  any  other 
prayers  to  the  gods,  but  that  they  would  show  themselves  as 
good  and  kind  lords  to  them,  as  Trajan  had  been."^     But  these 
be  heathen  and  profane  passages,  which  grasp  at  shadows  greater 
than  the  substance ;  but  the  true  religion  and  holy  Christian 
faith  lays  hold  of  the  reality  itself,  by  imprinting  upon  men's 

»  NIC.  Eth.  vll.  1.  •  Pliny,  Paneg.  1.  c.  74. 
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souls,  Charity,  which  is  excellently  called  **the  bond  of 
Perfection/'  ^  because  it  comprehends  and  fastens  all  virtues 
together.  And  it  is  elegantly  said  by  Menander  '  of  sensual  love 
(which  is  but  a  false  imitation  of  divine  love),  "  That  love  is  a 
better  teacher  for  human  life  than  a  left-handed  sophist,"  where- 
by he  means  that  comeliness  of  manner  is  better  taught  by 
love  than  by  a  clumsy  preceptor  or  sophist,  whom  he  calls  left- 
handed;  because,  with  all  his  laborious  rules  and  precepts  he 
cannot  form  a  man  so  dexterously,  nor  with  that  facility  to 
prize  and  govern  himself  in  all  things,  as  love  can  do.  So 
certainly  if  a  man's  mind  be  truly  inflamed  with  charity,  it 
raises  him  to  greater  perfection  than  all  the  doctrines  of  morality 
can  do;  which  is  but  a  sophist  in  comparison  of  the  other. 
Nay  further,  as  Xenophon  truly  observed,  "  that  all  other  affec- 
tions though  they  raise  the  mind,  yet  they  distort  and  disorder 
it  by  their  ecstasies  and  excesses,  but  only  love  at  the  same 
time  exalts  and  composes  it ; "  '  so  all  the  other  qualities  which 
we  admire  in  man,  though  they  advance  nature,  are  yet  subject 
to  excess;  whereas  Charity  alone  admits  of  no  excess.  The 
Angels  aspiring  to  be  like  God  in  power,  transgressed  and  fell : 
'^  I  will  ascend,  and  be  like  unto  the  most  High."^  Man  aspiring  ' 
to  be  like  God  in  knowledge,  transgressed  and  fell :  *^  Ye  shall 
be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ; "  ^  but  by  aspiring  to  a 
similitude  of  God  in  goodness  or  love,  neither  angel  or  man 
ever  transgressed  or  shall  transgress ;  for  unto  that  imitation 
we  are  called,  ^'  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  which  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you, 
that 'ye  may  be  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  who 
makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sends  his 
rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust."  ®  So  in  the  first  platform  of  the 
divine  nature  itself,  the  heathen  religion  speaks  thus,  *^  Optimus 
Maximus,"  but  the  sacred  Scriptures  thus,  '^  His  mercy  is  over 
all  His  works."  ^ 

Here  then  I  conclude  this  part  of  moral  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  Georgics  of  the  mind,  wherein  if  any  man,  from 
viewing  the  parts  thereof  which  I  have  enumerated,  judge  that 
my  labour  is  but  to  collect  into  an  art  or  science  that  which  has 
been  omitted  by  other  writers  as  matter  of  common  sense  and 


I  Goloss.  lii.  U.  '  Anazmdrides,  not  Menander.  '  Xenopli.  Sympos. 

*  Isaiah,  xlv.  14.  •  Gen.  lil.  6,  •  St  Matt  v.  44.         ^  Psalm  cxlv.  9. 
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experience,  and  sufficiently  clear  and  self-evident,  he  is  welcome 
to  his  opinion ;  but  in  the  mean  while  let  him  remember  that  I 
am  in  pursuit,  as  I  said  at  first,  not  of  beauty  but  of  utility  and 
truth :  and  let  him  withal  call  to  mind  the  ancient  parable  of 
the  two  gates  of  sleep :  — 

Sunt  gemiiMB  Somni  portae,  quarum  altera  fertur 
Cornea,  qua  veriB  facilia  datur  exitua  umbria ; 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitena  elephanto, 
Sed  falsa  ad  oslam  mittunt  inaomnia  Manea.* 

Great  no  doubt  is  the  magnificence  of  the  ivory  gate,  but 
the  true  dreams  pass  ilirough  the  gate  of  horn* 

To  these  observations  concerning  moral  philosophy  may  be 
added.  That  there  seems  to  be  a  relation  or  conformity  be^ 
tween  the  good  of  the  mind  and  the  good  of  the  body.  For  as  I 
said  that  the  good  of  the  body  consisted  of  health,  beauty, 
strength,  and  pleasure ;  so  the  good  of  the  mind  considered 
according  to  the  precepts  of  moral  knowledge  tends  to  this ;  to 
make  the  mind  sound  and  without  perturbation ;  beautiful  and 
graced  with  decency ;  and  strong  and  agile  for  all  the  duties  of 
life ;  lastly,  not  stupid,  but  retaining  a  lively  sense  of  pleasure 
and  comfort  in  an  honest  way.  These  three  as  in  the  body  so  in 
the  mind  seldom  all  meet  together.  For  it  is  easy  to  observe  that 
many  have  strength  of  wit  and  courage,  who  are  yet  disordered 
by  perturbations  and  have  little  beauty  and  decency  in  their  man- 
ners ;  some  again  have  an  elegance  and  fineness  of  carriage,  who 
have  neither  honesty  of  will  nor  strength  for  action ;  and  some 
again  have  honest  and  reformed  minds,  who  can  neither  become 
themselves  nor  manage  business :  while  others,  though  perhaps 
endowed  with  all  these  three,  yet  from  a  Stoical  severity  and 
insensibility  have  no  pleasure  in  the  virtuous  actions  which 
they  practise.  But  though  it  happen  that  of  these  four  two  or 
three  of  them  sometimes  meet,  yet  the  meeting  of  them  all  is, 
as  I  have  said,  very  rare.  I  have  now  handled  that  general 
part  of  human  philosophy  which  contemplates  man  as  he  con- 
sists of  body  and  spirit,  but  segregate  and  apart  from  society. 


■  Virg.  iEn.  tL  894. :  — 

Two  gites  the  entrance  of  Sleep'k  hooie  adorn 
Of  ivory  oDe,  the  other  drople  horn ; 
Through  horn  a  crowd  of  real  vlslont  streams, 
Through  ivory  portals  pass  delusive  dreanuL 
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CHAP.  L 


T?ie  Divisum  of  Civil  Knowledge  into  the  Doctrine  concerning 
Conversation^  Negotiation,  and  Empire  or  State  Govern^ 
fnent. 

There  is  an  old  story^  most  excellent  king,  tliat  many  philo- 
sophers being  met  together  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassador 
of  a  foreign  prince,  each  endeavouring  to  give  a  sample  of  his 
wisdom,  that  the  ambassador  might  be  able  to  make  a  report  of 
the  wonderful  wisdom  of  Greece ;  one  of  them  remained  silent 
and  propounded  nothing;  insomuch  that  the  ambassador  turning 
to  him,  said,  **  What  have  you  to  say  for  me  to  report?  "  To 
whom  he  answered,  '^Tell  your  king  that  you  have  found  a  man 
in  Greece,  who  knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue."  ^  And  in  truth, 
in  this  synopsis  of  the  arts  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  the  art 
of  silence,  which  (since  it  is  commonly  deficient)  I  will  now 
teach  by  my  own  example.  For  since  the  course  of  the 
argument  has  now  brought  me  down  to  that  point,  that  I 
should  presently  handle  the  art  of  government ;  and  since  I 
am  writing  to  so  great  a  king  who  is  such  a  master  in  that 
art,  wherein  he  has  been  trained  from  his  cradle ;  and  since  I 
cannot  altogether  forget  what  position  I  have  held  under  your 
majesty ;  I  thought  that  I  should  better  approve  myself  by 
silence  on  such  a  matter  before  your  majesty,  than  by  speech. 
Cicero  indeed  makes  mention  not  only  of  an  art,  but  of  a  kind 
of  eloquence  in  silence ;  for  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  after 
relating  a  conversation  between  himself  and  another  person  on 
both  sides  of  a  subject,  he  writes,  "  Here  I  borrowed  part  of 
your  eloquence,  for  I  held  my  tongue."  '  Pindar  again  (whose 
peculiar  gift  it  was  to  surprise  men's  minds  with  some  striking 
expression,  as  with  a  magic  rod),  utters  some  such  saying  as 
this,  "  Silence  sometimes  says  more  than  speech." '    Where- 

>  Thi8  ttory  is  told  of  Zeno.     Sec  Flat  de  Garrulitete,  and  Dtog.  Laert  viL  24. 
*  Cic.  Ep.  ad  AtUc  xii.  42.  '  Find.  Mem.  v.  S2. 
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fore  in  this  part  I  have  determined  to  be  silent^  or  to  be  very 
briefs  which  is  next  thing  to  silence ;  but  before  I  come  to  the 
arte  of  government,  I  must  first  make  some  obserrations  touch- 
ing the  other  parts  of  civil  knowledge. 

Civil  knowledge  is  conversant  aboftt  a  subject,  which  of  all 
others  is  most  immersed  in  matter,  and  with  most  difficulty 
reduced  to  axioms.  Nevertheless  there  arc  some  circumstances 
to  relieve  this  difficulty ;  for  first,  as  Cato  the  Censor  used  to 
say  of  the  Romans,  **  that  they  were  like  sheep,  for  that  a  man 
might  better  drive  a  fiock  of  them,  than  one  of  them  ;  for  in  a 
flock,  if  you  could  but  get  some  few  of  them  to  go  right,  the 
rest  would  follow ;  "  *  so  in  that  respect  the  duty  of  moral  phi- 
losophy is  more  difficult  than  that  of  policy.  Secondly,  moral 
philosophy  propounds  to  itself  to  imbue  and  endow  the  mind  with 
internal  goodness ;  but  civil  knowledge  requires  only  an  external 
goodness,  for  that  suffices  for  society.  And  therefore  it  often 
comes  to  pass  that  there  be  evil  times  in  good  governments ;  as 
in  the  sacred  history  we  find  it  said  more  than  once  in  speaking  of 
good  and  pious  kings,  "  Howbeit  the  people  had  not  yet  directed 
their  heart  aright  to  the  Lord  God  of  their  Fathers ; ''  *  where- 
fore in  this  respect  also  the  office  of  moral  philosophy  is  more 
difficult.  Thirdly,  states  as  great  engines  are  moved  slowly 
and  not  without  great  efforts,  whence  they  are  not  so  soon  put 
out  of  frame ;  for  as  in  Egypt  the  seven  good  years  sustained 
the  seven  bad,  so  in  states  the  good  government  of  previous 
years  prevents  the  errors  of  succeeding  times  from  causing  im- 
mediate ruin ;  but  the  resolutions  and  morality  of  particular 
persons  are  more  suddenly  subverted.  And  this  makes  moral 
knowledge  more  difficult,  but  civil  knowledge  more  easy. 

Civil  knowledge  has  three  parts,  according  to  the  three 
summary  actions  of  Society;  the  hnoxoledge  of  conversation^ 
the  knowledge  of  negotiation^  and  the  knowledge  of  empire  or  go^ 
vernment  For  there  are  three  kinds  of  good  which  men  seek 
in  society,  comfort  against  solitude,  assistance  in  business, 
and  protection  against  injuries ;  and  they  are  three  wisdoms 
of  divers  natures,  which  are  often  separate ;  wisdom  of  be- 
haviour, wisdom  of  business,  and  wisdom  of  state. 

The  wisdom  of  conversation  ought  certainly  not  to  be  over- 
much afiected,  but  much  less  despised ;  for  a  wise  management 

1  Plut  in  Cato,  c.  6.  *  2  Chron.  xx.  S3. 
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thereof  has  not  only  a  grace  and  honour  in  itself^  but  an  impor* 
tant  influence  in  business  and  government.  For  as  action  in 
an  orator,  though  an  external  quality,  is  held  of  such  account  as 
even  to  be  preferred  to  those  other  parts  which  appear  more 
important  and  internal;  so  in  a  man  of  business  conversation 
and  the  management  thereof,  thoiigh  employed  on  external 
objects,  finds,  if  not  the  highest,  yet  at  all  events  an  eminent 
place.  For  look  what  an  effect  is  produced  by  the  countenance 
and  the  carriage  of  it.    Well  says  the  poet. 

Nee  vultu  destrae  verba  tao.* 

For  a  man  may  destroy  and  betray  the  force  of  his  words  by 
his  countenance ;  nay,  and  the  effect  of  his  deeds  also,  if  we 
believe  Cicero ;  who  in  recommending  to  his  brother  affiibility 
towards  the  provincials,  said  that  it  did  not  so  much  consist 
in  affording  them  easy  access,  as  in  receiving  them  with  a 
courteous  and  open  countenance.  ^'It  is  nothing  to  have 
your  door  open,  if  your  countenance  be  shut.**  *  So  we  see 
Atticus  before  the  first  interview  between  Caesar  and  Cicero, 
the  war  still  depending,  carefully  and  seriously  advised  Cicero 
touching  the  composing  and  ordering  of  his  countenance  and 
gesture.'  And  if  the  government  of  the  face  and  countenance 
alone  be  of  such  effect;  much  more  is  that  of  the  speech  and 
other  carriage  appertaining  to  conversation.  Indeed  all  grace 
and  dignity  of  behaviour  may  be  summed  up  in  the  even  ba- 
lancing of  our  own  dignity  and  that  of  others,  as  has  been  well 
expressed  by  Livy,  (though  not  meant  for  this  purpose)  in 
that  description  which  he  gives  of  personal  character.  ''Lest 
I  should  appear  (says  he)  either  arrogant  or  servile,  whereof 
the  one  were  to  forget  the  liberty  of  others,  the  other  to  forget 
my  own."^  On  the  other  side,  if  behaviour  and  outward 
carriage  be  intended  too  much,  it  may  pass  into  a  deformed  and 
spurious  affectation.  ''  And  then,  what  is  more  uncomely  than 
to  bring  the  manners  of  the  stage  into  the  business  of  life  ?  ** 
And  even  if  it  proceed  not  to  that  faulty  extreme,  yet  too  much 
time  is  consumed  in  these  frivolous  matters,  and  the  mind 
is  employed  more  than  is  right  in  the  care  of  them.  And 
therefore  as  in  the  imiversities  preceptors  use  to  advise  young 

>  Ovid,  De  Art  iLm.  U.  312.:  — 

Let  not  your  looks  your  words  betray. 
.«  De  PeUt  Colli.  •  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Att  Ix.  IS.  •  Liyy,  xxfU.  12. 
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BtuJents  from  too  much  company  keepingy  by  sayings  '^  Friends 
are  the  thieves  of  time ; "  so  certainly  the  constant  attention  of 
the  mind  to  the  discretion  of  the  behaviour  is  a  great  thief  of 
more  serious  meditation.     Again  such  as  are  acccHuplished  in 
urbanity,  and  seem  as  formed  by  nature  for  that  alone,  generally 
find  satisfaction  enough  therein,  and  seldom  aspire  to  higher 
and  more  solid  virtue ;  whereas  those  who  are  conscious  of  a 
defect  in  this  point  seek  comeliness  by  reputation ;  for  where 
reputation  is,  there  almost  everything  is  becoming ;  but  where 
that  is  not,  it  must  be  supplied  by  manners  and  behaviour. 
Again  there  is  no  greater  nor  more  common  impediment  of 
action  than   an  overcurious  observance  of  external  decency, 
and  the  attendant  of  decency,  which  is  an  anxious  watching  of 
Time  and  Season.     For  as  Solomon  well  observes,  ''  He  that 
regards  the  winds  does  not  sow,  and  he  that  regards  the  clouds 
does  not  reap :  **  ^  a  man  must  make  his  opportunity  as  oft  as 
find  it.     To  conclude,  this  behaviour  is  as  the  garment  of  the 
mind,  and  ought  to  have  the  conditions  of  a  garment*    For  first, 
it  ought  to  be  made  in  fashion ;  secondly,  it  should  not  be  too 
curious  or  costly  ;  thirdly,  it  ought  to  be  so  framed,  as  to  bes^t 
set  forth  any  virtue  of  the  mind,  and  supply  and  hide  any  de- 
formity ;  lastly,  and  above  all,  it  ought  not  be  too  strait,  so 
as   to  confine  the   mind   and  interfere  with  its   freedom  in 
business  and  action.     But  this  part  of  civil  knowledge  touching 
conversation    has    been  elegantly  handled,  and  therefore  I 
ciinnot  report  it  for  deficient. 

>  Bcclw.  xt  4. 
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CHAP.  11. 

Tlie  Division  of  the  Doctrine  concerning  Negotiation  into  the 
Doctrine  concerning  Scattered  Occasions  and  the  Doctrine 
concerning  Advancement  in  Life. —  Example  of  the  Doctrine 
concerning  Scattered  Occasions  from  some  of  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon*  — JPrecepts  concerning  Advancement  in  Life, 

The  Doctrine  concerning  Negotiation  is  divided  into  the 
Doctrine  concerning  Scattered  Occasions y  and  the  Doctrine 
concerning  Advancement  in  Life;  whereof  the  one  comprises 
all  variety  of  business^  and  is  as  it  were  the  secretary  for  the 
whole  department  of  life ;  the  other  merely  selects  and  suggests 
such  things  as  relate  to  the  improvement  of  a  man's  own 
fortune,  and  may  serve  each  man  for  a  private  notebook  or 
register  of  his  own  affairs.  But  before  I  descend  to  the  species, 
I  will  make  some  preparatory  remarks  touching  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning negotiation  in  general.  The  science  of  negotiation  has 
not  hitherto  been  handled  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  to  the  great  derogation  of  learning  and  the 
professors  thereof.  For  from  this  root  springs  chiefly  that  evil, 
with  which  the  learned  have  been  branded ;  "  TTiat  there  is  no 
great  concurrence  between  learning  and  practical  unsdom/*  For 
if  it  be  rightly  observed,  of  the  three  wisdoms  which  we  have 
set  down  to  pertsdn  to  civil  life,  the  wisdom  of  behaviour  is  by 
learned  men  for  the  most  part  despised,  as  a  thing  servile,  and 
moreover  an  enemy  to  meditation.  For  wisdom  of  government, 
it  is  true  tiiat  as  often  as  learned  men  are  called  to  the  helm, 
they  acquit  themselves  well,  but  tiiat  happens  to  few.  But  for 
the  wisdom  of  business  (of  which  I  am  now  speaking),  wherein 
man's  life  is  most  conversant,  there  are  no  books  at  all  written 
of  it,  except  some  few  civil  advertisements  collected  in  one  or 
two  little  volumes,  which  have  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  For  if  books  were  written  of  this  as  of  the 
other,  I  doubt  not  but  learned  men  with  but  littie  experience 
would  far  excel  men  of  long  experience  without  learning,  and 
outshoot  them  (as  they  say)  in  their  own  bow. 

Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  matter  of  this 
knowledge  should  be  so  variable  that  it  falls  not  under  pre- 
cept ;  for  it  is  much  less  infinite  than  that  science  of  govern- 

]>  2 
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ment,  which  notwithstandiog  we  see  is  excellently  laboured  and 
reduced.  Of  this  kind  of  wisdom  it  seems  some  of  the  ancient 
Romans  in  the  best  times  were  professors :  for  Cicero  reports 
tliat  a  little  before  his  age  senators  who  had  most  name  and 
opinion  for  wisdom  and  practice  in  affairs  (as  Coruncanius, 
Curius^  Laelius^  and  many  others)  used  to  walk  at  certain  hours 
in  the  Forum^  where  they  might  give  audience  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who  would  consult  with  them  not  merely  on  subjects 
of  law  but  on  all  sorts  of  business ;  as  on  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter,  the  education  of  a  son,  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  a 
contract,  accusation,  defence,  and  every  other  occasion  incident 
to  man's  life.^  Whence  it  appears  that  there  is  a  wisdom  of 
counsel  and  advice  even  in  private  causes,  arising  out  of  a 
universal  insight  and  experience  of  the  affairs  of  the  world ; 
which  is  used  indeed  upon  particular  causes,  but  is  gathered  by 
general  observation  of  causes  of  like  nature.  For  so  we  see 
in  that  book  which  Cicero  wrote  tohisbrother, "  on  Canvassing 
for  the  Consulship**' (being  the  only  book  of  particular  business 
that  I  know  written  by  the  ancients),  although  it  especially 
concerned  an  action  then  on  foot,  yet  it  contained  many  politic 
axioms  which  prescribe  not  only  a  temporary  but  a  perpetual 
direction  in  the  case  of  popular  elections.  But  of  this  kind 
there  is  nothing  any  way  comparable  to  those  Aphorisms  com- 
posed by  Solomon  the  King,  of  whom  the  Scriptures  testify, 
**  that  his  heart  was  as  the  sands  of  the  sea ; "'  for  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea  encompass  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  so  did  his  wisdom  em- 
brace all  things  human  as  well  as  divine.  But  in  these  Aphorisms, 
besides  those  of  a  theological  character,  there  arc  not  a  few 
excellent  civil  precepts  and  cautions,  springing  from  the  inmost 
recesses  of  wisdom  and  extending  to  much  variety  of  occasions. 
Wherefore  seeing  I  set  down  this  knowledge  of  scattered  occa- 
sions (which  is  the  first  part  of  the  knowledge  touching  negotia- 
tion) among  the  deficients,  I  will  stay  awhile  upon  it  according 
to  my  custom,  and  offer  to  consideration  an  example  of  the  same, 
taken  from  the  Aphorisms  or  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Nor  in 
my  opinion  can  I  be  with  reason  blamed  for  seeking  a  politic 
meaning  in  one  of  the  Sacred  writers ;  for  if  those  commen- 
taries were  extant  which  this  same  Solomon  wrote  touching  the 
nature  of  tilings,  (wherein  he  treated  of  every  vegetable,  from 

»  Cicero,  De  Orat  lii.  33.  •  De  Petit.  Consulatus.  ■  1  Kings,  Iv.  211. 
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the  moss  upon  the  wall  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon^  and  likewise 
of  all  animals)^  ^  it  would  surely  be  lawful  to  interpret  them 
in  a  natural  sense ;  and  therefore  we  may  here  use  the  same 
liberty  in  matters  politicaL 

An  Example  of  a  portion  of  the  doctrine  concerning  scattered 
occasions^  taken  from  some  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

PBOVERB. 

(1.)  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.^ 

Explanation* 

If  the  anger  of  a  prince  or  a  superior  be  kindled  against 
you,  and  it  is  your  turn  to  speak,  Solomon  gives  two  directions: 
first,  *^  that  an  answer  be  made,"  and  secondly,  **  that  it  be 
soft;"  the  former  whereof  contAins  three  precepts.  First,  to 
beware  of  a  sullen  and  obstinate  silence,  which  either  takes  the 
fault  entirely  on  yourself,  as  if  you  had  no  answer  to  make ; 
or  secretly  impugns  your  superior  of  injustice,  insinuating  that 
his  ears  are  not  open  to  a  defence,  though  a  just  one.  Secondly, 
to  beware  of  postponing  the  matter  and  demanding  another 
time  for  defence ;  which  either  conveys  the  same  impression  as 
the  preceding  one,  that  your  superior  is  carried  away  by  too 
great  an  excitement  of  temper;  or  plainly  intimates  that  having 
no  answer  ready  you  are  meditating  a  false  and  artificial 
defence.  Wherefore  it  will  ever  be  the  best  course  to  bring 
forward  something  in  excuse  directly  as  the  occasion  arises. 
Thirdly,  that  an  answer  at  all  events  be  made ;  not  a  simple 
confession  or  submission,  but  with  a  mixture  of  defence  and 
excuse;  for  a  different  course  is  unsafe,  except  with  very 
generous  and  noble  characters,  which  are  extremely  rare.  It 
follows  in  the  other  precept,  that  the  answer  be  soft,  not 
harsh  or  rough. 

PROVERB. 

(2.)  A  wise  servant  shall  have  rule  over  a  foolish  son,  and 
shall  have  part  of  the  inheritance  among  the  brethren.* 

Explanation* 
In  all  disordered  and  discordant  families  there  is  ever  some 
servant  or  humble  friend  of  great  influence,  who  acts  as  arbiter 
and  settles  their  disputes,  and  to  whom  on  that  account  both 

»  Rings,  iv.  33.  *  Prov.  »▼.  1.  •  Prov.  xvll.  2. 
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oaeter  himself  are  subject.  Si 
iwn  interest,  foments  and  aggra 
he  ia  truly  faithful  and  uprigl 
evea  to  be  counted  as  one  o: 
e  the  direction  of  the  inberitan' 

PBOVEBB. 

end  with  a  fool,  whether  he  raj 

Explanation. 

I  avoid  an  unequal  contest,  mei 
id  with  those  that  are  too  stron 
given  hj  Solomon  is  no  leas  u: 
i  that  is  unworthy ; "  for  hercii 
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to  be  conquered.  And  it  mak 
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;  for,  whichever  way  we  tun 
can  no  ways  quit  ourselves  w 
is  if,  as  Solomon  says,  our  adve 
n  him,  that  i^,  if  he  be  bold  and 

FBOVERB. 

'  to  all  words  that  are  spoken 

e  ihee.* 

'xplanation. 

hat  confusion  is  created  in  life 

s  things  which  concern  us;  thi 

tjuire  into  those  secrets  which 

ness  of  mind,  but  are  of  no  u 
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which  ruins  counsels,  and  renders  them  Inconstant  and  per- 
plexed. Thirdly,  it  often  renders  permanent  those  very  evils 
which  would  otherwise  blow  over ;  for  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  alarm  the  consciences  of  men ;  who,  if  they  imagine  them- 
selves undetected,  may  come  to  a  better  mind ;  but  if  they  per- 
ceive that  they  are  discovered,  they  repel  mischief  with  mischief. 
Kightly  therefore  was  it  considered  great  wisdom  in  Pompey 
that  he  burned  all  Sertorius's  papers  unperused  either  by  him- 
self or  others.^ 

PBOYEBB. 

(5.)  Pbverty  comes  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  want  as  an 

armed  man.' 

JSxplanatuftL 

It  is  elegantly  described  in  this  proverb,  how  the  shipwreck 
of  fortunes  comes  upon  prodigals  and  those  that  are  careless  of 
their  estates ;  for  debt  and  diminution  of  cnpital  come  on 
at  first  slowly  and  step  by  step  like  a  traveller,  and  are  scarce 
perceived ;  but  soon  after  want  rushes  in  like  an  armed  man, 
so  strong  and  powerful  as  no  longer  to  be  resisted ;  for  it  was 
rightly  said  by  the  ancients,  "  that  necessity  was  of  all  things 
the  strongest."'  Wherefore  we  must  meet  the  traveller  on  his 
way,  but  against  the  armed  man  we  must  fortify. 

PROVERB. 

(6.)  He  that  instructs  a  scomer  gets  to  himself  shame,  and 
he  that  rebukes  the  wicked  gets  himself  a  blot.^ 

£zplanatiaiu 
This  agrees  with  the  command  of  our  Saviour, ''  not  to  cast 
pearls  before  swine,"^  but  adifference  is  made  between  the  actions 
of  instruction  and  reproof;  and  also  between  the  persons  of  the 
scomer  and  the  wicked ;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
return ;  for  in  the  former  case  the  labour  is  but  lost,  in  the  latter 
it  is  repaid  with  a  stain  and  blot.  For  when  a  man  informs  and 
instructs  a  scomer,  in  the  first  place  he  loses  his  time;  and 
secondly,  the  attempt  is  laughed  at  by  others  as  a  vain  thing 
and  labour  misapplied ;  and  lastly,  the  scomer  himself  despises 
the  knowledge  which  he  has  received.  But  there  is  greater 
danger  in  the  reproval  of  the  wicked;  for  not  only  does  a 

*  Plut.  In  Pomp,  c  20.;  aiid  in  Sertor.  c  27.  ■  Prov.  vi.  11. 

"  Cf.  Euiiii.  Helena.  513.  •*  Prov.  iz.  7.  *  St  Matt/  vil.  6. 
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disinheriting  of  their  children,  the  frequent  changes  in  their 
family,  promise  to  themselves  great  things ;  as  if  they  would 
thence  obtain  peace  of  mind  and  a  better  management  of  their 
affairs ;  but  commonly  their  hopes  vanish  into  the  winds.  For 
both  those  changes  generally  turn  out  ill,  and  such  disturbers 
of  their  family  often  experience  trouble  and  ingratitude  from 
those  whom  to  the  neglect  of  others  they  select  and  adopt;  nay 
further,  they  thus  draw  upon  themselves  ill  reports  and  dis- 
honourable rumours;  for  it  is  well  said  by  Cicero,  ''Every 
man's  reputation  proceeds  from  those  of  his  own  household.'*^ 
And  bo^  these  evils  Solomon  elegantly  expresses  by  ''the 
inheritanee  of  the  winds ; "  for  both  the  disappointment  of  ex- 
pectation and  the  raising  of  rumours  are  not  unaptly  compared 
to  winds. 

FBOYERB. 

(10.)  Better  is  the  end  of  a  speech  than  the  beginning 
thereof.* 

JExplanation. 

This  proverb  reproves  a  very  common  error,  not  only  of 
those  who  make  an  especial  study  of  words,  but  even  of  the 
more  wise  and  prudent ;  which  is,  that  men  are  more  careful  of 
the  entrances  and  commencement  of  their  speeches  than  of  the 
end,  and  study  more  diligently  the  prefaces  and  inducements  than 
the  conclusions  and  issues ;  whereas  for  the  former,  they  ought 
not  indeed  to  neglect  them,  but  the  latter  as  being  of  far  greater 
importance  they  ought  to  have  ready  prepared  and  arranged  at 
hand ;  considering  within  themselves  and  endeavouring  as  much 
as  possible  to  anticipate  what  shall  be  the  end  of  their  speech,  and 
how  their  business  may  be  advanced  and  ripened  thereby.  Nor 
is  tMs  all ;  for  it  is  not  only  proper  to  study  perorations  and 
conclusions  of  such  speeches  as  relate  to  the  business  itself,  but 
also  to  be  prepared  with  some  discourse  which  may  be  conveni- 
ently and  gracefully  thrown  in  at  the  close,  although  foreign  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  Indeed  I  knew  two  great  and  wise  council- 
lors on  whom  the  weight  of  business  principally  rested,  with 
whom  it  was  a  constant  care  and  especial  art,  whenever  they 
conferred  with  their  princes  on  matters  of  state,  not  to  end  their 
discourse  with  matters  relating  to  the  business  itself,  but  always 

>  De  Petit  Coiu.  6. 
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0  draw  it  away  to  some  jest  or  i 

1  by  washing  off  (as  the  proverl 
irses  with  frisli.'     Nor  was  thi 
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'xplanaHon. 
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PBOTEBB. 

ig  a  city  to  deetruction,  but  wise 

'xplanation. 

tt  Solomon  in  his  description  of 
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Bened ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  greater  danger  to  kingdoms  and 
states  than  that  councillors  or  senators  and  those  who  stand  at  the 
helm  should  be  of  a  scornful  disposition.  For  such  men  ever 
undervalue  dangers,  that  they  may  appear  bold  councillors,  and 
insult  those  who  make  a  just  estimate  of  them,  as  cowards.  They 
sneer  at  seasonable  delays  and  careful  discussions  in  consultation 
and  deliberation,  as  mere  matter  of  oratory,  full  of  weariness, 
and  contrilbuting  nothing  to  the  completion  of  business.  As 
for  reputation,  with  a  view  to  which  the  counsels  of  princes 
ought  to  be  specially  framed,  they  despise  it  as  the  breath  of 
the  people,  that  will  quickly  be  blown  away.  They  make  no 
^nore  account  of  the  power  and  authority  of  laws,  than  of  cob- 
webs which  ought  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  more  important 
business.  Counsels  and  precautions  looking  far  into  the 
future  they  despise  as  dreams  and  melancholy  apprehensions. 
They  scorn  with  gibes  and  jests  men  of  real  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience, of  great  minds,  and  deep  judgment.  In  short,  they 
weaken  all  the  foundations  of  civil  government ;  a  thing  the 
more  to  be  attended  to,  because  the  mischief  is  wrought,  not 
openly,  but  by  secret  engines  and  intrigues;  and  the  matter  is  not 
yet  regarded  by  men  with  as  much  apprehension  as  it  deserves. 

PROVERB. 

(13.)  A  prince  who  readily  hearkens  to  lies,  has  all  his 
servants  wicked.^ 

JExplanatian. 

When  the  prince  is  one  who  lends  an  easy  and  credulous 
ear  without  discernment  to  whisperers  and  informers,  there 
breathes  as  it  were  from  the«king  himself  a  pestilent  air,  which 
corrupts  and  infects  all  his  servants.  Some  probe  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  the  prince,  and  increase  them  with  false  tales; 
others  excite  in  him  passions  of  envy,  especially  against  the  most 
virtuous  objects ;  others  seek  to  wash  away  their  own  vileness 
and  evil  consciences  by  accusing  others ;  others  make  way  for 
the  honours  and  wishes  of  their  friends  by  traducing  and  ca- 
lumniating their  opponents;  while  others  get  up  stage  plots  and  a 
number  of  the  like  fables  against  their  enemies.  These  are  the 
machinations  of  servants  who  are  of  a  more  dishonest  nature. 
But  those  also  who  are  naturally  of  greater  honesty  and  prin- 
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PKOVERB, 

(15.)  A  fool  utters  all  his  mind,  but  a  wise  man  reserTes 
something  for  the  future.^ 

£.rplanatio7U 
This  proverb  seems  to  be  especially  aimed  not  at  the  levity 
of  foolish  men,  who  with  equal  readiness  let  out  what  should 
be  uttered,  and  what  should  be  concealed ;  not  at  that  plain 
speaking,  with  which  they  inveigh  without  discrimination  and 
judgment  against  everybody  and  everything;  not  at  that  talk- 
ativeness, whereby  they  weary  others  tisque  ad  nauseam  ;  but 
at  another  fault  which  is  less  observed,  namely,  a  method  of  dis- 
course of  all  others  most  unwise  and  impolitic ;  I  mean,  when  a 
man  in  private  conversation  so  frames  his  discourse  as  to  produce 
whatsoever  he  has  to  say  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand  all  at 
once  and  in  a  breath,  without  any  stop  or  pause.  Now  this  is  a 
great  impediment  to  business.  For  in  the  first  place  a  speech 
that  is  broken  and  let  fall  part  by  part  makes  far  more  impres- 
sion than  a  continuous  one ;  because  in  the  latter  the  matters 
touched  are  not  distinctly  and  severally  apprehended  and 
weighed ;  and  they  have  not  time  enough  {6  settle ;  but  one 
reason  drives  out  another  before  it  has  taken  firm  hold. 
Secondly,  no  one  is  endowed  with  such  powerful  and  persuasive 
eloquence  as  with  the  first  stroke  of  his  discourse  to  make  his 
listeners  dumb  and  speechless,  but  the  other  party  will  always 
have  some  answer  to  make,  and  will  perhaps  raise  objections ; 
and  then  it  falls  out,  that  the  arguments  which  should  have  been 
reserved  for  refutation  or  reply,  having  being  used  and  tasted 
beforehand,  lose  their  strength  and  grace.  Thirdly,  if  a  man 
does  not  use  all  his  arguments  at  once,  but  delivers  them  in  parts, 
throwing  in  one  after  the  other,  he  will  detect  by  the  counte- 
nance and  answer  of  his  opponent  how  each  is  taken,  and  what 
effect  it  produces,  and  he  may  thence  take  warning  what  to 
suppress  and  what  to  select  in  that  which  is  to  follow. 

PROVERB. 

(16.)  If  the  spirit  of  the  ruler  rise  up  against  thee,  leave  not 
thy  place ;  for  management  pacifies  great  offences.' 

Explanation, 
This  proverb  directs  a  man  how  to  behave  when  he  has  in- 

>  Prov.  xx!z.  11.  *  Eccles.  z.  4. 
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curred  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  his  prince^  and  contains 
two  precepts ;  firt^t,  that  he  reaign  not  hit)  place ;  and  secondly, 
that  he  carefully  and  prudently  apply  himself  to  the  remedy^  as 
he  would  in  the  case  of  a  serious  disease.     For  generally,  when 
men  perceive  the  anger  of  princes  stirred  against  them,  partly 
through  impatience  of  disgrace,  partly  that  they  may  not  by 
their  presence  irritate  the  wound,  and  partly  that  their  princes 
may  see  their  sorrow  and  contrition,  they  withdraw  from  Uieir 
offices  and  appointments,  nay  sometimes  they  resign  their  places 
and  dignities  into  his  hands.     But  Solomon  censures  this  remedy 
as  injurious,  and  with  good  reason.     For  in  the  first  place  it 
makes  the  disgrace  too  public,  whereby  enemies  and  enviers 
become  the  bolder  to  attack,  and  friends  the  more  timid  to 
assist.      Secondly,   it   thus   happens   that    the   anger   of  the 
prince,  which'  if  it  had  not  been  divulged  might  have  died 
away  of  its  own  accord,  is  more  deeply  rooted  and  having  as 
it  were  conmienced  by  displacing  the  person  proceeds   to  his 
overthrow.     Lastly,   this  resignation  savours  somewhat  of  a 
malcontent  spirit  and  one  offended  with  the  times,  which  ag- 
gravates anger  with  suspicion.     The  precepts  for  tlie  remedy 
are  these ;  first,  let  a  man  take  care  above  all  things  neither 
by  dullness  on  the  one  hand  nor  high  spirit  on  the  other  to  let 
it  appear  that  he  is  insensible  to  the  indignation  of  the  prince, 
or  not  properly  aJBTected  by  it:  that  is,  let  him  compose  his 
countenance  not  to  a  sullen  gloom  but  to  a  grave  and  modest  sad- 
ness ;  and  in  all  his  duties  and  actions  let  him  exhibit  less  cheer- 
fulness and  pleasure.     It  will  be  also  advantageous  for  him  to 
engage  the  assistance  and  mediation  of  some  friend  with  the 
prince,  who  should  take  occasion  at  fit  times  to  insinuate  how 
deeply  the  offender  is  grieved.    Secondly,  let  him  carefully  avoid 
avoid   all,   even   the  slightest  occasions,  which   may  lead   to 
the  reopening  of  the  subject  of  offence,  or  draw  upon  him 
fresh  indignation  or  open  rebuke,  for  whatever  cause,  from 
the  prince.     Thirdly,  let  him  diligently  seek  for  every  occa- 
sion of  making  his  services  acceptable  to  the  prince,  that  he 
may  both  show  an  anxious  wish  to  redeem  his  past  fault,  and 
that  the  prince  may  perceive  of  how  good  a  servant  he  will 
be  deprived  if  he  lo:?es  him.     Fourthly,  let  him  either  contrive 
to  transfer  the  fault  to  others,  or  insinuate  that  it  was  com- 
mitted with  no  bad  intention,  or  even  let  him  point  qut  the 
malice  of  those  who  complained  of  him  to  the  kmg  or  exag- 
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gerated  the  matter  more  than  it  deserved.     Lastly,  let  him  be 
watchful  in  everything,  and  intent  on  the  remedy. 

PROVERB. 

(17.)  He  that  is  first  in  his  own  cause  is  just,  then  comes  the 
other  side,  and  searches  him.^ 

£xplanatioTL 
In  every  cause  the  first  information,  if  it  have  dwelt  for  a 
little  in  the  judge's  mind,  takes  deep  root  and  colours  and  takes 
possession  of  it ;  insomuch  that  it  will  hardly  be  washed  out, 
unless  either  some  clear  falsehood  be  detected  in  the  matter  of 
the  information,  or  some  deceit  in  the  statement  thereof.  A 
bare  and  simple  defence,  though  it  be  just  and  of  greater 
weight,  will  hardly  counterbalance  the  prejudice  of  the  first  in- 
formation, or  restore  to  an  equilibrium  the  scales  of  justice  which 
have  once  inclined.  Wherefore  as  it  is  safest  for  the  judge  to 
know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  case  till  both  parties  are 
heard  together,  so  it  is  the  best  course  for  the  defendant,  if  he 
finds  the  judge  prejudiced,  to  apply  himself,  as  far  as  the  case 
allows,  to  detect  some  fraud  or  deceit  employed  by  the  opposite 
party  to  abuse  the  judge. 

PROVERB. 

(18.)  He  that  delicately  brings  up  his  servant  from  a  child, 
shall  afterwards  find  him  insolent.^ 

jExplancttion, 
According  to  the  advice  of  Solomon,  princes  and  masters 
ought  to  keep  a  measure  in  conferring  grace  and  favour  on  their 
servants.  In  this  three  points  are  to  be  observed ;  first,  that  the 
promotion  be  by  steps,  and  not  by  jumps ;  secondly,  that  they 
be  accustomed  to  an  occasional  disappointment ;  and  thirdly,  as 
Machiavelli  well  advises,  that  they  should  have  ever  before 
their  eyes  some  ulterior  object  of  ambition.'  Otherwise  princes 
will  be  requited  by  their  servants  with  disrespect  and  contumacy 
instead  of  duty  and  gratitude ;  for  sudden  promotion  begets  in- 
solence ;  continual  obtaining  of  desires  begets  impatience  of 
refusal;  and  if  there  be  nothing  further  to  aspire  to,  there  will 
be  an  absence  of  alacrity  and  industry. 

»  Prov.  xTlii.  17. 

*  Prov.  xxix.  21.     Tbe  English  version  has,  *<  Shall  have  him  become  his  9on  at  the 
length.- 

»  Cf.  Mach.  n  Prlnc.  22. 
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PBOVERB. 

(19.)  Seest  thou  a  man  swift  of  despatch?  he  shall  stand 
before  kings,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  mean  J 

Sxplanatian* 
Of  all  the  qualities  which  kings  especiallj  look  to  and  require 
in  the  choice  of  their  serrants,  that  of  despatch  and  energy  in 
the  transactions  of  business  is  the  most  acceptable.  Men  of 
deep  wisdom  are  objects  of  jealousy  to  kin'gs,  as  being  too  close 
observers,  and  being  able  to  use  their  abilities  as  an  engine 
to  turn  and  wind  their  masters  against  their  will  and  knowledge. 
Popular  men  are  disliked  as  standing  in  the  light  of  kings  and 
drawing  the  eyes  of  the  people  upon  themselves.  Men  of  great 
spirit  and  courage  are  often  accounted  turbulent  and  over-daring. 
Men  of  honour  and  integrity  are  reputed  unmanageable  and 
not  pliant  enough  to  all  their  masters'  commands.  Lastly,  there 
is  no  other  virtue  which  does  not  present  some  shadow  of  offence 
to  the  minds  of  kings.  Expedition  in  the  execution  of  their 
commands  is  the  only  one  which  contidns  nothing  that  is  not 
acceptable.  Moreover  the  minds  of  kings  are  hasty  and  im- 
patient of  delay ;  for  they  imagine  that  they  have  power  to  do 
what  they  will;  all  they  want  is,  that  it  be  done  quickly; 
whence  of  all  things  despatch  is  most  pleasing  to  them. 

PBOYEBB. 

(20.)  I  considered  all  the  living  which  walk  under  the  sun, 
with  the  second  child  who  shall  rise  in  his  stead.' 

Explanation^ 
This  proverb  remarks  upon  the  vanity  of  men,  who  are  wont  to 
crowd  around  the  appointed  heirs  of  princes.  The  root  hereof 
is  in  that  madness,  deeply  implanted  by  nature  in  human 
minds,  of  being  too  fond  of  their  own  hopes.  For  there  is 
scarcely  my  one  but  takes  more  delight  in  what  he  hopes  for 
than  in  what  he  has.  Novelty  also  is  very  pleasing  to  man,  and  is 
eagerly  sought  after.  Now  in  a  prince's  heir  hope  and  novelty  are 
combined.  And  this  proverb  implies  the  same  as  that  which 
was  said  of  old,  first  by  Pompey  to  SyUa,  and  afterwards  by 
Tiberius  respecting  Macro.  **  That  there  be  more  who  worship 
the  rising  than  the  setting  sun.'''   And  yet  princes  are  not  much 

>  Prov.  xx».  29.  «  Ecclcs.  !▼.  IS. 

■  Tac.  Ann.  vl.  46.,  and  Plut  In  Pomp,  c  14. 
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disturbed  at  this,  nor  do  they  care  much  for  it,  as  neither  Sylla 
nor  Tiberius  did ;  but  they  rather  scorn  the  fickleness  of  man- 
kind, and  do  not  care  to  strive  with  dreams ;  and  hope,  as  was 
said,  is  but  the  dream  of  a  waking  man.^ 

PROVERB. 

(21.)  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it;  and  there 
came  a  great  king  against  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks  round 
against  it,  and  besieged  it  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor 
wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city,  yet  no  man 
remembered  that  same  poor  man.' 

Explanation, 
This  proverb  notes  the  corrupt  and  ungrateful  nature  of  man- 
kind, who  in  distress  and  adversity  have  commonly  recourse  to 
the  wise  and  active  men,  whom  they  formerly  held  in  contempt ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  storm  has  passed  over,  they  are  found  un- 
grateful to  their  preservers.  Machiavelli  might  well  make  ifc 
a  question,  "Which  was  more  ungrateful  to  their  benefactors, 
a  prince  or  a  people  ?  **  *  but  meanwhile  he  implies  that  both 
are  guilty  of  ingratitude.  But  the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  or 
the  people  is  not  the  only  cause  of  this ;  there  is  added  the 
envy  of  nobles,  who  are  secretly  displeased  with  the  issue 
though  fortunate  and  prosperous,  because  it  did  not  originate  in 
themselves ;  whence  they  both  depreciate  the  merit  of  the  work, 
and  depress  the  author. 

PROVERB. 

(22.)  The  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  an  hedge  of  thorns.^ 

Explanation. 
This  proverb  very  elegantly  expresses  the  fact,  that  sloth  is 
in  the  end  laborious.  Diligence  and  careful  preparation  remove 
the  obstacles  against  which  the  foot  would  otherwise  stumble, 
and  smooth  the  path  before  it  is  entered ;  but  he  who  is  sluggish 
and  defers  everything  to  the  last  moment  of  execution,  must 
needs  walk  every  step  as  it  were  amidst  briars  and  thorns,  which 
catch  and  stop  him.  This  likewise  may  be  noted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  fatnily ;  wherein  if  care  and  forethought  be  used, 

>  Cf:  QuintlL  vL  2.  80.  *  Eccl.  ix.  14,  15, 

*  Macch.  Discourse,  L  29.  *  Frov.  xv.  19. 
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eyerything  goes  on  smoothly  and  of  itself,  without  noise  and 
discord ;  but  if  they  be  wanting,  on  any  important  emergency 
everything  has  to  be  done  at  once,  the  servants  are  in  confusion, 
and  the  house  in  an  uproar, 

FBOYEBB. 

(23.)  To  have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment  is  not  good  ; 
for,  for  a  piece  of  bread  will  that  man  forsake  the  truth.' 

Explanation. 
This  proverb  most  wisely  marks  that  in  a  judge  facility  of 
disposition  is  more  pernicious  than  bribery ;  for  it  is  not  every 
one  that  offers  a  bribe,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  case  wherein 
something  may  not  be  found  to  bias  the  mind  of  the  judge,  if  he 
be  a  respecter  of  persons.     One  man  will  be  respected  because 
he  is  popular ;  another  because  he  has  a  shrewd  tongue ;  an- 
other because  he  is  rich;  another  because  he  is  agreeable; 
another  because  he  is  recommended  by  a  friend.   In  fine,  where 
respect  of  persons  prevails,  there  will  be  unequal  measures  every- 
where, and  for  the  most  trifling  reason,  as  it  were  for  a  morsel  of 
bread,  judgment  will  be  perverted. 

PEOVEKB. 

(24.)  A  poor  man  that  oppresses  the  poor,  is  like  a  sweeping 
rain,  which  causes  famine.' 

£!xplanattan. 

This  proverb  was  anciently  figured  and  represented  under 
the  fable  of  the  full  and  hungry  horseleech  ;  for  the  oppression 
of  a  poor  and  hungry  man  is  far  more  severe  than  that  of  a  rich 
and  full  one,  inasmuch  as  the  former  practises  all  the  arts  of 
exactions,  and  searches  every  comer  for  money.  The  same 
used  also  to  be  likened  to  a  sponge,  which  when  dry  sucks  in 
strongly,  but  not  so  when  wet.  And  it  contains  a  useful 
warning  for  princes  and  peoples  ;  for  princes,  that  they  commit 
not  offices  or  the  government  of  provinces  to  needy  persons  and 
such  as  are  in  debt ;  for  peoples,  that  they  allow  not  their  rulers 
to  be  too  much  in  want  of  money. 

>  Prov.  xxvUi.  21.  *  Prov.  xxriii  3. 
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PBOVEBB. 

(25.)  A  righteous  man  faUing  down  before  the  wicked  is  as  a 
troubled  fountain  and  a  corrupt  spring.' 

Explanation. 
This  proverb  teaches  that  an  unjust  and  scandalous  judgment 
in  any  conspicuous  and  weighty  cause^  is  above  all  things  to  be 
avoided  in  a  state ;  especially  where  it  involves^  not  the  acquittal 
of  the  guilty^  but  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent.  For  par- 
ticular injuries  passing  unpunished  do  indeed  trouble  and  pollute 
the  waters  of  justice^  but  it  is  only  in  the  streamlets ;  whereas  un- 
just judgments,  such  as  we  spoke  of,  infect  and  corrupt  the  very 
fountain-heads.  For  when  the  judgment  seat  takes  the  part  of 
injustice,  there  succeeds  a  state  of  general  robbery,  and  men 
turn  wolves  to  each  other,  according  to  the  adage.^ 

PKOVEBB. 

(26.)  Make  no  friendship  with  an  angry  man,  and  walk  not 
with  a  furious  man.' 

Explanation. 
The  more  religiously  the  laws  of  iriendship  are  to  be  observed 
and  honoured  among  good  men,  the  more  care  should  be  taken 
to  make  a  prudent  selection  of  friends  at  the  first.  Now  the 
disposition  and  manners  of  our  friends,  so  far  as  they  affect  our- 
selves only,  should  by  all  means  be  borne  with ;  but  when  they 
compel  us  to  alter  our  bearing  and  deportment  towards  other 
men,  the  condition  of  the  friendship  becomes  very  hard  and 
unfair.  Wherefore,  as  Solomon  advises,  it  is  of  the  first  im-« 
portance  for  the  peace  and  security  of  life  to  have  no  dealings 
with  passionate  men,  or  such  as  easily  engage  in  disputes  and 
quarrels ;  for  they  will  perpetually  involve  us  in  strife  and  fac- 
tion, so  that  we  shall  be  compelled  either  to  break  off  our 
friendship,  or  disregard  our  own  safety. 

PROVEKB. 

(27.)  He  that  covers  a  transgression  seeks  friendship,  but  he 
that  repeats  a  matter  separates  very  friends.* 

>  Prov.  xxY.  26.        *  Ensin.  Adag.  L  1.  70.       •  Prov.  xxiL  24.         *  Prov.  tvU.  9. 
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JExpIanatioTL 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  peace  and  reconciling  differ- 
ences ;  the  one  begins  with  an  amnesty,  the  other  with  a  recital 
of  injuries,  combined  with  apologies  and  excuses.     Now,  I  re- 
member that  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  very  wise  man  and  a  great 
politician,  that  **  he  who  negotiates  a  peace,  without  recapitu- 
lating the  grounds  of  difference,  rather  deludes  the  minds  of  the 
parties  by  representing  the  sweetness  of  concord,  than  recon- 
ciles them  by  equitable  adjustment."  But  Solomon,  a  wiser  man 
than  he,  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  approving  of  amnesty  and 
forbidding  recapitulation   of   the   past      For  in  it  are  these 
disadvantages ;  it  is  as  the  chafing  of  a  sore ;  it  creates  the 
risk  of  a  new  quarrel,  (for  the  parties  will  never  agree  as  to 
the   proportions  of  injuries  on    either  side);  and   lastly,   it 
brings  it  to  a  matter  of  apologies ;  whereas  either  party  would 
rather  be  thought  to  have  forgiven  an  injury  than  to  have 
accepted  an  excuse. 

PROVERB. 

(28.)  In  every  good  work  there  is  abundance;  but  where 
there  are  many  words  there  is  commonly  penury.* 

Explanation* 
Herein  Solomon  makes  a  distinction  between  the  fruit  of 
the  labour  of  the  hand  and  that  of  the  tongue ;  from  the  one 
proceeds  abundance,  from  the  other  penury.  For  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  they  who  talk  much,  boast  much,  and  make 
many  promises,  are  needy  persons,  who  make  no  profit  of  the 
things  whereof  they  discourse.  For  the  most  part  also  they  aro 
no  ways  industrious  and  active  in  point  of  work,  but  merely  feed 
and  fill  themselves  with  words,  as  with  wind.  Surely,  as  the 
poet  says,  "  He  that  is  silent  is  sure: "  * — he  who  knows  that  he 
is  succeeding  in  what  he  is  about,  is  satisfied  and  holds  his 
tongue;  whereas  he  who  feels  that  he  has  got  hold  of  nothing 
but  wind,  betakes  himself  to  talking  and  boasting. 

PROVERB. 

(29.)  Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love.* 

Explanation. 
This  proverb  rebukes  the  mistaken  kindness  of  friends,  who 

»  Prov.  xlv.  23.  ■  Ovid,  Rem  Araor.  697.  »  Prov.  xxvli.  6. 
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do  not  use  the  privilege  of  friendship  freely  and  boldly  to  ad- 
monish their  friends^  as  well  of  their  errors  as  their  dangers. 
'*  What  can  I  do/'  says  a  man  of  this  character,  "  or  what  steps 
can  I  take  ?  I  love  him  as  much  as  any  one,  and  if  any  misfor- 
tune were  to  befall  him  I  would  gladly  substitute  myself  in  his 
place ;  but  I  know  his  disposition  well ;  if  I  deal  freely  with 
him  I  shall  offend  him,  or  at  all  events  put  him  out  of  humour, 
and  do  no  good  by  it ;  and  I  should  sooner  estrange  him  from 
his  friendship  for  me,  than  from  those  things  which  he  has  fixed 
his  heart  upon."  Now  a  friend  of  this  sort  Solomon  reprehends 
as  weak  and  useless,  affirming  that  more  advantage  may  be 
gained  from  an  open  enemy  than  from  such  a  man ;  for  a  man 
may  chance  to  hear  by  way  of  reproach  from  an  enemy,  what 
the  friend  is  too  good-natured  to  utter. 

PROVERB. 

(30.)  A  wise  man  looketh  well  to  his  ways,  but  a  fool  tumeth 
to  deceit.* 

Explanation, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wisdom ;  the  one  true  and  sound,  the 
other  degenerate  and  false,  which  Solomon  does  not  hesitate  to 
term  folly.  He  who  applies  himself  to  the  former  takes  heed 
of  his  own  ways,  foreseeing  dangers,  preparing  remedies,  em- 
ploying the  assistance  of  the  good,  guarding  himself  against  the 
wicked,  cautious  in  entering  upon  a  work,  not  unprepared  for  a 
retreat,  watchful  to  seize  opportunities,  strenuous  to  remove 
impediments,  aud  attending  to  many  other  things  which  concern 
the  government  of  his  own  actions  and  proceedings.  But  the 
other  kind  is  entirely  made  up  of  deceits  and  cunning  tricks, 
laying  all  its  hopes  in  the  circumventing  of  others,  and  moulding 
them  to  its  pleasure ;  which  kind  the  proverb  denounces  as  being 
not  only  dishonest,  but  also  foolish.  For  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  among  the  things  which  are  in  our  own  power,  nor  does  it 
even  depend  on  any  certain  rule ;  but  fresh  stratagems  are  daily 
to  be  contrived,  as  the  old  ones  are  used  up  and  worn  out.  Se- 
condly, a  man  who  has  once  earned  a  character  for  deceit  and 
trickery,  entirely  loses  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  business, 
which  is  credit ;  whence  he  will  find  everything  turn  out  otherr 
wise  than  he  expects.     Lastly,  these  very  arts,  however  fair  and 

*  Pro?,  xlv.  8.  16. 
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specious  thej  may  appear^  generally  fail :  bb  Tacitos  has  -well 
remarked,  '^  Bold  and  crafty  counsels  are  fair  in  promise,  hard 
in  execution,  and  unfortunate  in  issue."' 

PBOYEBB. 

(31.)  Be  not  righteous  overmuch,  neither  make  thyself  over 
wise ;  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself  before  thy  time.' 

Explanation. 
"There  are  seasons,*'  says  Tacitus',  "wherein  great  virtues 
are  the  surest  causes  of  ruin.''  And  upon  men  eminent  for 
virtue  and  justice  it  comes  sometimes  suddenly,  sometimes  long 
foreseen.  But  if  they  have  also  the  gift  of  wisdom,  that  is,  if 
they  are  cautious  and  watchful  for  their  own  safety,  they  gain 
this  advantage ;  that  their  ruin  comes  upon  them  all  at  once 
and  entirely  through  dark  and  secret  plots,  whereby  envy  is 
avoided,  and  destruction  assails  them  unawares.  But  with 
regard  to  that  overmuch  which  the  proverb  speaks  of,  (as  these 
are  not  the  words  of  a  Periander,  but  of  Solomon,  who,  though 
he  often  takes  notice  of  what  is  bad  in  human  life,  never  enjoins 
it,)  we  must  not  understand  it  of  virtue  itself  (in  which  there 
can  be  no  overmuch),  but  of  the  vain  and  invidious  affectation 
and  show  thereof.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  suggested 
by  Tacitus  in  speaking  of  Lepidus ;  placing  it  in  the  light  of 
a  miracle  that  he  never  uttered  a  servile  opinion,  and  yet  lived 
safely  in  such  dangerous  times :  **  The  thought  occurs  to  me," 
says  he,  **  whether  these  things  are  controlled  by  fate,  or 
;  whether  it  is  in  our  power  to  steer  an  intermediate  course 
between  slavish  obedience  and  abrupt  contumacy,  free  alike 
from  danger  and  from  indignity."  * 

PBOYEBB. 

(32.)  Give  opportunity  to  a  wise  man,  and  he  will  increase 
his  wisdom.^ 

JExplanation. 

Here  distinction  is  made,  between  the  wisdom  which  is  grown 
and  ripened  into  a  true  habit,  and  that  which  floats  only  in  the 
conceit  of  the  brain,  or  is  boasted  in  talk  and  has  no  deep  root. 
The  former,  upon  occasion  presented  for  its  exercise,  is  instantly 

*  The  words  occur  in  LIvy,  xxxv.  32.,  and  not  In  Tacitus.  *  Eccles.  vLL  16. 

»  Tac.  Hist.  i.  2.  *  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  20.  »  Prov.  ix.  9. 
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excited^  made  alert,  and  enlarged,  so  that  it  appears  greater 
than  it  was ;  but  the  latter,  which  before  the  occasion  was 
eager  and  active,  when  the  emergency  occurs,  becomes  amazed 
and  confused ;  so  that  even  he  who  considered  himself  possessed 
of  it,  begins  to  doubt  whether  the  notions  he  had  formed  of  it 
were  not  mere  dreams  and  idle  speculations. 

PROVERB. 

(33.)  He  who  praises  his  friend  with  a  loud  voice,  rising 
early  in  the  morning,  it  shall  be  counted  a  curse  to  him.^ 

Explanation. 
Praises,  when  moderate  and  seasonable,  and  expressed  on  fit 
occasion,  contribute  greatly  both  to  the  reputation  and  fortune 
of  men ;  but  when  immoderate,  noisy,  and  unseajsonably  lavished, 
they  do  no  good ;  nay  rather  (if  we  believe  the  Proverb),  they 
do  great  harm.  For  in  the  first  place  they  openly  betray 
themselves  as  either  springing  from  excessive  partiality,  or  got 
up  and  affected  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  object  of  them 
by  false  encomiums,  rather  than  of  honouring  him  with  his  just 
attributes.  Secondly,  sparing  and  moderate  praises  generally 
invite  the  audience  to  add  something  to  them ;  whereas  lavish 
and  immoderate  praises  provoke  them  to  l^ake  off  and  detract. 
Thirdly  (which  is  the  principal  point),  he  that  is  over-praised 
becomes  an  object  of  envy ;  for  all  excessive  praises  seem  to 
point  to  the  reproach  of  others  who  are  no  less  deserving. 

PROVERB. 

(34.)  As  the  face  is  reflected  in  the  water,  so  is  the  heart  of 
man  manifest  to  the  wise.^ 

Explanation. 
Here  is  distinguished  between  the  mind  of  a  wise  man,  and 
that  of  others ;  the  former  being  compared  to  water  or  a  glass 
which  represents  the  forms  and  images  of  things ;  the  other  to 
the  earth,  or  an  unpolished  stone,  which  give  no  reflection. 
And  this  comparison  of  the  mind  of  a  wise  man  to  a  glass 
is  the  more  proper ;  because  in  a  glass  he  can  see  his  own  image 
together  with  the  images  of  others,  which  the  eye  itself  without 
a  glass  cannot  do.    But  if  the  mind  of  a  wise  man  is  sufficiently 

■  ProT.  xxtU.  14.  '  Prov.  zzviL  19. 
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large  to  observe  and  distmguiah  an  infinite  variety  of  dlspo- 
Bitiona  and  characters^  it  only  remains  to  take  care  that  the  ap- 
plication be  as  various  as  the  representation.  *^  A  wise  man  will 
know  how  to  adapt  himself  to  all  sorts  of  characters.'* ' 

Thus  have  I  stayed  perhaps  somewhat  longer  on  these  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  than  is  agreeable  to  the  proportion  of  an 
example,  being  led  on  by  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  the 
renown  of  the  author.  Neither  was  this  in  use  only  with  the 
Hebrews,  but  it  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  that  as  men  found  out  any  observation  which  they 
thought  good  for  life,  they  would  gather  it  and  express  it  in 
some  short  proverb,  parable,  or  fable.  Fables,  as  has  been  said 
elsewhere,  were  formerly  substitutes  and  supplements  of  exam- 
ples, but  now  that  the  times  abound  with  hbtory,  the  aim  is  more 
true  and  active  when  the  mark  is  alive.  And  therefore  the  form 
of  writing,  which  of  all  others  is  fittest  for  such  variable  argument 
as  that  of  negotiation  and  scattered  occasions,  is  that  which  Ma- 
chiavelli  most  wisely  and  aptly  chose  for  government ;  namely. 
Observations  or  Discourses  upon  Histories  and  Examples.  For 
knowledge  drawn  freshly  and  in  our  view  out  of  particulars 
knows  best  the  way  back  to  particulars  again;  and  it  contributes 
much  more  to  practice,  when  the  discourse  or  discussion  attends 
on  the  example,  than  when  the  example  attends  upon  the  dis- 
course. And  this  is  not  only  a  point  of  order,  but  of  substance 
also.  For  when  the  example  is  laid  down  as  the  ground  of  the 
discourse,  it  is  set  down  with  all  the  attendant  circumstances, 
which  may  sometimes  correct  the  discourse  thereupon  made, 
and  sometimes  supply  it,  as  a  very  pattern  for  imitation  and 
practice ;  whereas  examples  alleged  for  the  sake  of  the  dis- 
course, are  cited  succinctly  and  without  particularity,  and  like 
slaves  only  wait  upon  the  demands  of  the  discourse. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  this  difference;  that  as 
Histories  of  Times  are  the  best  ground  for  such  discourse  upon 
governments,  as  Machiavelli  handles ;  so  Histories  of  Lives  are 
the  most  proper  for  discourse  on  business,  because  they  include 
all  kinds  of  occasions  and  transactions,  both  great  and  small. 
Nay,  we  may  find  aground  for  discourse  on  business  fitter  than 
them  both,  which  is  discourse  upon  such  Letters  as  are  wise  and 
weighty,  like  those  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  and  others;  for  letters 

'  Ovid,  De  Arte  Amat.  I.  760.: —  Qui  sapit  iimameris  morlbus  aptus  erit. 
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have  a  closer  and  more  lively  representation  of  business^  ihan 
either  annals  or  lives.  Thus  have  we  spoken  both  of  the 
matter  and  form  of  this  first  part  of  the  knowledge  of  negotiar 
tion  touching  scattered  occasions,  which  we  note  to  be  deficient. 

But  yet  there  is  another  part  of  this  knowledge,  which  differs 
as  much  from  that  whereof  we  have  spoken,  as  general  wisdom 
differs  from  wisdom  for  oneself;  the  one  moving  as  it  were 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  the  other  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  For  there  is  a  wisdom  of  impart- 
ing counsel  to  others,  and  there  is  a  wisdom  of  foresight  for 
one's  own  fortunes ;  and  these  sometimes  meet,  but  oftener 
sever.  For  many  are  wise  in  their  own  ways,  who  yet  are  weak 
for  government  or  counsel,  like  ants,  which  are  wise  creatures 
for  themselves,  but  very  hurtful  for  the  garden.  This  wisdom 
for  oneself  the  Romans,  though  excellent  guardians  of  their 
country,  took  much  knowledge  of;  "  For,"  says  the  comic  poet, 
'^a  wise  man  fashions  his  fortune  for  himself."^  And  it  grew 
into  an  adage  amongst  them,  '^  Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his 
own  fortune."  And  Livy  attributes  it  to  the  elder  Cato,  **  Such 
was  his  vigour  of  mind  and  understanding,  that  wherever  he  had 
been  bom,  he  would  have  made  his  fortune."  * 

This  kind  of  wisdom,  if  it  be  too  much  declared  and  professed, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  not  only  impolitic,  but  unlucky  and 
ill-omened ;  as  was  observed  in  Timotheus  the  Athenian,  who 
having  done  many  great  services  to  the  state  in  his  government, 
and  giving  the  customary  account  thereof  to  the  people,  con- 
cluded every  particular  with  this  clause,  "  And  in  tliis  fortune 
had  no  part."*  But  it  happened  that  he  never  prospered  in  any- 
thing he  took  in  hand  afterwards ;  for  this  is  too  high  and  too  arro- 
gant, savouring  of  that  which  Ezekiel  says  of  Pharaoh,  **  Thou 
sayest,  my  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself;"  * 
or  of  that  which  Habakkuk  says,  *^.  They  exult  and  offer  sacri- 
fices to  their  net; "  *  or  of  that  which  the  poet  expresses  of 
Mezentius  the  despiser  of  the  gods :  — 

Dextra  mihi  Deas,  et  tolum  quod  missile  libro 
Nunc  adsint.**  * 

>  Plant.  Trinummus,  U.  2.  84  *  livy,  xzzix.  40.  *  Plat.  In  Sylla,  c  6. 

*  Ezek.  xxU.  3.  *  Uabak.  i.  16. 

•  Vlrg.  iEn.  X.  773. :  — 

My  own  right  hand  and  sword  assist  my  stroke, 
ThCdC  gods  alone  Mesentius  will  invoke. 
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a  true  politlciani  as  to  be  truly  moral.  But  the  handling  hereof 
concernB  learning  greatly,  both  in  honour  and  subBtance;  in 
honour  principally,  that  pragmatical  men  may  not  imagine  that 
learning  is  like  a  lark,  which  can  mount  and  sing  and  please 
itself  and  nothing  else ;  but  may  know  that  it  rather  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  hawk,  which  can  soar  aloft,  and  can  also 
descend  and  strike  upon  its  prey  at  pleasure.  Again,  it  tends 
to  the  perfection  of  learning,  because  it  is  the  perfect  law  of  the 
inquiry  of  truth,  *^  that  nothing  be  in  the  globe  of  matter  which 
has  not  its  parallel  in  the  globe  of  crystal  or  the  understand- 
ing;" that  is,  that  there  be  nothing  in  practice,  whereof 
there  is  no  theory  and  doctrine.  Not  however  that  learning 
admires  or  esteems  this  architecture  of  fortime  otherwise 
than  as  an  inferior  work.  For  no  man's  fortune  can  be  an 
end  worthy  of  the  gift  of  being  that  has  been  given  him  by 
God;  and  often  the  worthiest  men  abandon  their  fortunes 
willingly,  that  they  may  have  leisure  for  higher  pursuits.  But 
nevertheless,  fortune  as  an  instrument  of  virtue  and  merit 
deserves  its  own  speculation  and  doctrine. 

To  this  doctrine  are  attached  certain  precepts,  some  sum- 
mary, and  some  scattered  or  various;  whereof  the  former 
relate  to  the  just  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  others.  Let  the 
first  precept  then  (on  which  the  knowledge  of  others  turns) 
be  set  down  as  this :  that  we  obtain  (as  far  as  we  can)  tliat 
window  which  Momus  required ' ;  who  seeing  in  the  frame  of 
man's  heart  such  angles  and  recesses  found  fault  that  there  was 
not  a  window  to  look  into  its  mysterious  and  tortuous  windingsV^ 
This  window  we  shall  obtain  by  carefully  procuring  good'; 
information  of  the  particular  persons  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal ;  their  natures,  their  desires  and  ends,  their  customs  and 
fashions,  their  helps  and  advantages,  with  their  principal  means 
of  support  and  influence ;  so  again  their  weaknesses  and  disad- 
vantages, wher6  they  lie  most  open  and  obnoxious ;  their  friends, 
factions,  patrons  and  clients ;  their  enemies,  enviers,  and  com- 
petitors; their  moods  and  times; 

(Sola  viri  molles  aditus  et  tempora  noris)' : 


'  Luclan  in  Hermotim.  20. 
»  Virg.  JEUs  Iv.  423.  :— 

His  times  of  access  you  alone  can  And, 
A.nd  know  the  soft  approaches  to  his  mind. 
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IS,  prescribed  rules,  and  the  li 
persone,  but  also  of  the  partici 
tm  time  to  time,  and  as  it  n 
e  directed  and  succeed,  by  wi 
their  weight  and  importance,  tv 
id  the  like.  For  iJie  knowlc 
material  in  itself,  but  witbou 
QS  will  be  very  treacherous 
ritb  actions,  and  whilst  they 
m  they  are  one,  and  when  t 
ire  another.  These  informati 
OS  and  actions,  are  as  the  mi 
Uogism ;  for  no  truth  or  excelle 
hence  the  major  political  pre 

to  ground  a  conclusion,  if  tl 
tioa.  For  the  possibility  of 
rety ;  who  says,  "  Counsel  in 
ter,  but  a  man  of  undcrstantj 
hough  the  knowledge  itself  1 
is  of  individuals,  yet  the  insti 
Imd  down  with  advantage. 
l)e  derived  and  obtained  in 
and  expressions,  their  words,  tl 
r  ends,  and  lastly,  by  the  report 
:ountenance,  be  not  influenced 
a  man's  face;"'  for  though 
the  general  outward  carringe 
e  are  some  more  subtle  moti 
th,  countenance,  and  gesture, 
'  expresses  it),  the  "  door  of 
d.  Who  more  close  than  Tibei 
>ting  the  different  character  i 
employed  in  commeuding  the 
isus  to  the  Senate,  say^,  that 
t  forth  "  in  words  which  appea 
ct,  than  as  if  he  really  felt  then 

he  says,  "  that  he  said  less, 
iincercly."*  Again,  Tacitus 
I,  and  remarking  on  some  8]>cc 
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as  being  somewhat  lesd  ambiguous^  says^  "  At  other  times  he  ap- 
peared to  have  a  diflSculty  with  his  words,  but  he  spoke  more 
freely,  when  he  took  anybody's  part; "  *  so  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  any  man  so  skilled  and  perfect  in  the  art  of  dissimulation, 
or  any  countenance  so  controlled  or  commanded  (as  he  calls 
it)  as  to  sever  from  a  feigned  and  dissembling  tale  all  these  marks, 
and  prevent  the  style  from  being  either  more  careless,  or  more 
adorned,  or  more  tedious  and  wandering,  or  more  dry  and  hard, 
than  usual. 

As  for  words,  though  they  be  (as  physicians  say  of  waters) 
full  of  trickery  and  deceit,  yet  they  are  excellently  detected  in 
two  ways ;  namely,  either  when  they  are  spoken  on  the  sudden, 
or  in  passion.  Thus  we  see  Tiberius,  being  suddenly  incensed 
at  some  stinging  words  of  Agrippina,  and  thrown  a  little  off 
his  guard,  advanced  a  step  out  of  his  natural  dissimulation. 
"  These  words  (says  Tacitus^  drew  from  him  a  voice  seldom 
heard  from  that  dark  bosom,  and  taking  her  up  sharply,  he 
reminded  her  in  a  Greek  verse  that  she  was  thus  offended,  because 
she  did  not  reign."  *  And  therefore  the  poet  elegantly  calls 
passions,  **  tortures,"  which  urge  men  to  confess  their  secrets : 

Vino  tortus  et  ir&.' 

And  experience  shows  that  there  are  very  few  men  so  true  to 
their  own  secrets,  and  so  settled  in  their  purpose,  but  that 
sometimes  through  anger,  sometimes  through  bravado,  some- 
times through  affection  for  their  friends,  sometimes  through  a 
weakness  of  mind  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  burden  of  its 
thoughts,  and  sometimes  through  some  other  affection,  they 
open  and  communicate  their  secret  thoughts  and  feelings ;  espe- 
cially if  they  be  put  to  it  with  a  counter-dissimulation  accord- 
ing to  the  Spanish  proverb,  "  Tell  a  lie,  and  find  a  truth." 

Neither  should  deeds,  though  the  most  assured  pledges  which 
the  human  mind  can  give,  be  entirely  trusted,  without  a  judi- 
cious and  careful  consideration  of  their  magnitude  and  nature. 
For  the  saying  is  most  true,  "  that  fraud  begins  by  winning 
credit  in  small  things,  that  it  may  deceive  with  greater  ad- 
vantage ;  "  ^  and  the  Italian  thinks  himself  upon  the  point  of 

« 

•  Tmc.  Ann.  Iv.  81.  «  Bj.  iv.  62. 

•  Hor.  Ep.  I.  18.  S8.:  — 

Tortured  with  wine  and  wratb. 
«  LiT7,  nviil.  42. 
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ir  and  Bold,  if  he  is  better  used  than  he  was  won 
nanifeet  cause.  For  small  fayours  do  but  quiet : 
nen's  caution  and  industry,  whence  the^  are  rigl 
temoethenes,  "  sops  to  feed  sloth." '  Agun, 
tnd  ambiguous  character  of  some  deeds,  even  s 
for  favours,  may  be  seen  from  that  deception  wl 
BCtised  on  Antonius  Primus ;  when  after  the  hoi 
ill  reconciliation  which  was  made  between  th 
many  of  the  friends  of  Antonius  to  great  offic 
le  time  he  bestows  on  his  friends  tribuneshipe 
;  "*  wherein,  under  pretence  of  etrengthei] 
I  entirely  disarmed  and  isolated  him  by  wine 

irestfcey  to  unlock  the  minds  of  men,  is  by  search 
lyunderstanding  either  their  natures  and  cbaract 
tions  and  ends ;  wherein  the  weaker  and  more  sin 
:  interpreted  by  tLeir  natures,  but  the  wiser  i 
d  by  their  ends.  For  it  was  both  pleasantly  : 
hongb  I  think  very  untruly,  by  a  nuncio  of 
return  from  an  embassy  to  a  certain  nation,  wl 
ed  as  legate ;  who,  when  bis  opinion  was  as 
appointment  of  his  successor,  gave  as  his  adv 
!  to  send  one  who  was  remarkably  wise,  but 
lerate  alHlities ;  because  (said  he)  no  very  wise  E 
magine  what  they  in  that  country  were  likely 
certainly  it  is  a  very  frequent  error,  especlj 
men,  to  measure  others  by  the  standard  of  tl 
and  to  shoot  over  the  mark,  by  supposing  t 
:per  ends  in  view,  and  more  subtle  schemes  t' 
into  their  minds;  as  is  elegantly  expressed 
proverb,  which  remarks, "  There  is  always  '. 
risdom,and  less  futh,than  men  imagine."  Whi 
if  a  meaner  capacity,  because  they  do  many  foo 
ust  form  our  opinion  rather  from  the  propenai 
•es,  than  from  their  designs  and  ends. 
so  (though  for  a  very  different  reason)  are  1 
y  their  natures,  but  private  persona  by  their  ct 
)eing  at  the  summit  of  human  desires,  have  for 
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most  part  no  particular  ends  whereto  they  earnestly  and  con- 
stantly aspire,  by  their  position  and  distance  from  which  a 
measure  and  scale  of  the  rest  of  their  actions  might  be  taken ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  their  hearts  are 
(as  the  Scriptures  declare)  Jnscrutable.*  But  every  private 
person  is  like  a  traveller  striving  earnestly  to  arrive  at  the  end 
of  his  journey  where  he  may  rest ;  whereby  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conjecture  what  he  will  do,  and  what  he  will  not  do.  For  if 
it  be  a  means  to  his  end  he  will  probably  do  it ;  but  if  opposed 
to  his  end,  he  will  probably  not  do  it.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
inform  ourselves  only  of  the  variety  of  men's  natures  and  ends 
simply ;  but  we  should  also  examine  them  comparatively,  and 
find  what  it  is  that  predominates  and  directs  the  rest.  Thus, 
we  see,  when  Tigellinus  saw  himself  outstripped  by  Petronius 
Turpilianus  in  providing  pleasures  and  catering  to  Nero's 
humours,  "  he  wrought "  (says  Tacitus)  **  on  Nero's  fears,"  * 
whereby  he  displaced  his  rivaL 

As  for  the  knowing  of  men  at  second  hand  from  the  reports 
of  others,  a  few  words  will  suffice.  Men's  weaknesses  and 
faults  are  best  known  from  their  enemies,  their  virtues  and 
abilities  from  their  friends,  their  customs  and  times  from  their 
servants,  their  opinions  and  thoughts  from  their  familiar  friends, 
with  whom  they  discourse  most.  General  fame  is  light,  and 
the  judgments  of  superiors  are  not  much  to  be  trusted ;  for  to 
them  men  are  more  masked.  ^^  The  truest  character  comes 
from  a  man's  own  household.'*  ■. 

But  to  all  this  inquiry  the  most  compendious  way  rests  in 
three  things ;  the  first  is  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  with 
those  who  have  a  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  both  of 
persons  and  things;  but  especially  to  endeavour  to  have  at 
least  some  particular  friends  who,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
business  and  the  diversity  of  persons,  can  give  perfect  and  solid 
intelligence  in  every  several  kind.  The  second  is  to  keep  a 
discreet  temper  and  mediocrity  both  in  liberty  of  speech  and  in 
secrecy ;  in  most  cases  using  liberty,  but  secrecy  when  the  oc- 
casion requires  it.  For  liberty  of  speech  invites  and  provokes  a 
similar  liberty  in  others,  and  so  brings  much  to  a  man's  know- 
ledge ;  but  secrecy  induces  trust,  so  that  men  like  to  deposit 
their  secrets  there,  as  in  their  own  bosom*     The  last  is  the 

*  Pro.  XXV.  3.  »  Tac  Ann.  xiv.  67.  •  Q.  Cicero,  Dc  Pet  Cons.  5. 
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gradual  reducing  of  a  man's  self  to  such  a  watchful  and  ready 
habit  of  mind,  that  in  every  conference  and  action  he  may  both 
carry  on  the  matter  in  hand,  and  also  observe  other  incidents. 
/For  as  Epictetus  lays  down  that  a  philosopher  in  every  par- 
ticular action  should  say  to  himself,  *^  I  both  wish  to  do  this, 
and  also  to  keep  to  my  rule :  "  ^  so  a  political  man  in  every- 
thing should  inwardly  resolve,  ''I  will  both  do  this,  and 
learn  something  more  for  future  use.**  Wherefore  those 
who  are  so  intent  and  absorbed  in  the  matter  which  they 
have  in  hand,  that  they  have  not  even  a  thought  to  spare  for 
anything  that  may  turn  up  by  the  way  (which  Montaigne 
confesses  to  have  been  his  weakness*),  are  indeed  the  best 
servants  of  kings  and  commonwealths,  but  fidl  in  advancing 
their  own  fortunes.  Meanwhile  special  care  should  be  taken 
to  restrain  too  great  an  energy  and  zeal  of  mind,  lest  by  much 
knowledge  we  be  drawn  on  to  much  meddling,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  unfortunate  and  rash.  So  that  tliis  variety  of 
knowledge  of  persons  and  things,  which  I  recommend  to  be 
gained,  returns  in  the  end  only  to  this,  that  we  make  a  more 
judicious  choice  of  the  actions  we  undertake,  and  of  the  persons 
whose  assistance  we  use ;  whereby  we  may  manage  and  con- 
duct everything  with  more  safety  and  dexterity. 

Next  to  the  knowledge  of  others  comes  the  knowledge  of 
self.  And  here,  we  must  use  even  greater  care  in  gaining 
good  and  accurate  information  touching  ourselves,  than  touching 
others ;  since  the  oracle  "  know  thyself"  is  not  only  a  rule  of 
universal  wisdom,  but  has  a  special  place  in  politics.  For  St 
James  says  well,  "  That  he  who  looks  at  his  face  in  a  glass,  yet 
suddenly  forgets  what  manner  of  man  he  was ; "  '  so  that  there 
is  need  of  very  frequent  inspection.  And  this  holds  good  like- 
wise in  politics,  though  the  glasses  are  different ;  for  the  divine 
glass  in  which  we  ought  to  behold  ourselves  is  the  Word  of 
God,  but  the  political  glass  is  nothing  else  than  the  state  of 
the  world  or  times  wherein  we  live. 

Men  ought  therefore  to  take  an  accurate  and  impartial 
survey  of  their  own  abilities,  virtues,  and  helps ;  and  again,  of 
their  wants,  inabilities,  and  impediments ;  making  the  account 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  former  are  always  estimated  rather 
more,  and  the  latter  rather  less  than  they  really  are.     From 

»  Eplct  Enchlr.  c.  9.  «  Ct  Essay  Dc  rutilite  ct  de  VHonnettet^. 

'  St  James,  i.  23,  24. 
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this  examination  they  should  frame  the  following  considera- 
tions. 

Firsts  to  consider  how  their  natural  and  moral  constitution 
sort  with  the  general  state  of  the  times ;  which  if  they  find 
agreeable  and  consonant,  then  in  all  things  to  give  themselves 
more  scope  and  liberty,  and  indulge  their  dispositions ;  but  if 
there  be  anything  differing  and  discordant,  then  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  life  to  be  more  close,  retired,  and  reserved.  And 
this  we  see  in  Tiberius,  who  being  conscious  that  his  tastes  did 
not  well  suit  with  the  age,  never  attended  the  public  games, 
and  during  the  twelve  last  years  of  his  life  never  even  went  into 
the  Senate ;  whereas  Augustus  lived  ever  in  men's  eyes,  which 
Tacitus  observes :  "  Tiberius's  habits  (says  he)  were  different.*'  * 
Pericles  also  acted  on  the  same  principle. 

Secondly,  to  consider  how  their  nature  sorts  with  the  profes- 
sions and  courses  of  life  which  are  in  use  and  repute,  and  whereof 
they  have  to  make  election ;  so  that  if  their  profession  is  not  al- 
ready determined,  they  may  make  choice  of  that  which  is  most 
fit  and  agreeable  to  their  disposition ;  but  if  they  have  already 
entered  on  a  path  of  life  for  which  they  are  not  naturally  suited, 
that  they  may  leave  it  the  first  opportunity,  and  adopt  a  fresh 
profession.  And  this  we  see  was  done  by  Valentine  Borgia^ 
who  was  brought  up  by  his  father  to  the  priesthood,  but  after- 
wards quitted  it  in  obedience  to  his  own  inclination,  and  betook 
himself  to  a  military  life ;  although  equally  unworthy  of  the 
office  of  prince  and  priest,  seeing  that  he  dishonoured  both.  ^ 

Thirdly,  to  consider  how  they  sort  with  their  equals  and 
rivals,  whom  they  are  like  to  have  as  competitors  in  their 
fortune ;  and  to  take  that  course  of  life  wherein  there  is  the 
greatest  scarcity  of  distinguished  men,  and  they  themselves  are 
likely  to  be  most  eminent.  As  Julius  CaBsar  did,  who  at  first 
was  an  orator  and  pleader,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  a 
civil  life ;  but  when  he  saw  how  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Ca- 
tulus  excelled  in  eloquence,  and  that  there  was  no  man  of  any 
great  reputation  in  military  matters  but  Pompey,  he  forsook 
the  course  he  had  begun,  and  bidding  a  long  farewell  to  a  civil 
greatness  transferred  his  designs  to  the  arts  of  a  soldier  and 
a  general ;  whereby  he  mounted  to  the  highest  power  of  the 
state. 

'  Tacit  Ann.  i.  54.  •  Gulcciard.  vi  3. 
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Fourthly,  to  consider  their  own  nature  and  disposition  in  the 
choice  of  their  friends  and  dependences.  For  different  natures 
require  different  kinds  of  friends :  to  some  is  suited  such  as  are 
solemn  and  silent ;  to  others  such  as  are  bold  and  arrogant,  and 
so  on.  And  it  is  worthy  of  mark  what  kind  of  men  the  friends 
of  Julius  CaBsar  were  (namely,  Antony,  Hirtius,  Pansa,  Oppius, 
Balbus,  Dolabella,  PoUio,  and  the  rest),  who  used  to  swear, 
"that  they  were  ready  to  die,  so  Csesar  might  live,"*  dis- 
playing an  infinite  affection  for  Csesar,  but  arrogance  and 
contempt  towards  every  one  else ;  men  active  in  the  execution 
of  business,  but  of  no  great  character  or  reputation. 

Fifthly,  to  take  especial  heed  how  they  guide  themselves  by 
examples,  and  not  vainly  to  endeavour  to  frame  themselves  upon 
other  men's  models ;  as  if  what  is  open  to  others  must  needs 
be  open  to  them,  not  at  all  reflecting  how  far  the  nature  and 
character  of  their  models  may  differ  from  their  own.  And  it 
was  this  error  into  which  Pompey  evidently  fell,  who,  as  Cicero 
has  recorded,  was  so  often  wont  to  say,  "  Sy lla  could  do  this,  why- 
should  not  I  ?  "  ^ .  Wherein  he  was  much  deceived,  the  nature 
and  proceedings  of  himself  and  Sylla  being  as  far  removed  as 
the  heaven  from  the  earth ;  the  one  being  fierce,  violent,  and 
in  everything  pressing  on  to  the  end ;  the  other  solemn,  re- 
spectful of  the  laws,  and  regulating  everything  with  a  view  to 
his  dignity  and  character,  which  made  him  far  less  strong  and 
effectual  in  accomplishing  his  designs.  There  are  likewise 
other  precepts  of  this  nature,  but  these  will  be  enough  for  an 
example  of  the  rest. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  only  to  know  himself;  for 
he  should  consider  also  of  the  best  way  to  set  himself  forth  to 
advantage;  to  disclose  and  reveal  himself;  and  lastly,  to  turn 
and  shape  himself  according  to  occasion.  Now  for  the  first  we 
see  nothing  more  usual  than  for  the  worse  man  to  make  the 
better  external  show.  It  is  therefore  no  unimportant  attribute 
of  prudence  in  a  man  to  be  able  to  set  forth  to  advantage 
before  others,  with  grace  and  skill,  his  virtues,  fortunes,  and 
merits  (which  may  be  done  without  arrogance  or  breeding 
disgust) ;  and  again,  to  cover  artificially  his  weaknesses,  defects, 
misfortunes,  and  disgraces;  dwelling  upon  the  former  and 
turning  them  to  the  light,  sliding  from  the  latter  or  explaining 
them  away  by  apt  interpretations,  and  the  like.     Tacitus  says 

1  riut  iD  C«s.  a  *  Clc  Ep.  ad  Att.  ix.  10. 
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of  MucianuB,  the  wisest  and  most  active  politician  of  his  time, 
''That  he  had  a  certain  art  of  setting  forth  to' advantage  every 
thing  he  said  or  did."  ^  And  it  requires  indeed  some  art,  lest 
it  become  wearisome  and  contemptible ;  but  yet  it  is  true  that 
ostentation,  though  carried  to  the  first  degree  of  vanity,  is 
rather  a  vice  in  morals  than  in  policy.  For  as  it  is  said  of 
calumny,  '^  calumniate  boldly,  for  some  of  it  will  stick,"  so  it 
may  be  said  of  ostentation  (except  it  be  in  a  ridiculous  degree 
of  deformity),  *' boldly  sound  your  own  praises,  and  some  of 
them  will  etick."  It  will  stick  with  the  more  ignorant  and 
the  populace,  though  men  of  wisdom  may  smile  at  it ;  and  the 
reputation  won  with  many  will  amply  countervail  the  disdain 
of  a  few.  But  if  this  self-display  whereof  I  am  speaking  be 
carried  with  decency  and  judgment,  as  with  a  natural,  candid, 
and  ingenuous  bearing ;  or  if  it  be  employed  in  times  of  danger, 
as  by  military  persons  in  the  time  of  war,  or  at  times  when 
others  are  most  envied;  or  if  what  a  man  says  in  his  own 
praises  appears  to  drop  carelessly  and  unintentionally,  without 
being  dwelt  upon  too  long  or  too  seriously ;  or  if  a  man  at  the 
same  time  that  he  praises  does  not  refrain  from  ridiculing  and 
finding  fault  with  himself;  or  if  he  do  it  not  spontaneously,  but 
appears  provoked  and  challenged  to  it  by  the  reproaches  and 
insolence  of  others,  it  adds  greatly  to  his  reputation*  And 
surely  no  small  number  of  those  who  are  of  a  solid  nature,  and 
who  from  the  want  of  this  ventosity  cannot  spread  all  sidl  in 
pursuit  of  their  own  honour,  sufiPer  some  prejudice  and  lose 
dignity  by  their  moderation. 

But  for  this  enhancement  of  virtue,  though  some  persons  of 
weaker  judgment  and  perhaps  too  scrupulous  morality  may 
disapprove  of  it,  yet  no  one  wiU  deny  that  we  ought  at  least  to 
take  care  that  virtue  be  not  undervalued  and  unduly  debased 
through  neglect  This  depreciation  in  the  price  of  virtue  may 
be  eflfected  in  three  ways :  first,  by  a  man  ofiering  and  obtrud- 
ing himself  and  his  services  in  any  business  when  he  is  unasked 
and  uncalled  for ;  wherein  men  think  he  is  rewarded,  if  he  be 
not  rejected.  Secondly,  by  doing  too  much  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  action,  and  by  performing  all  at  once  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  degrees ;  which  in  matters  well  managed 
procures  a  premature  favour  at  first,  but  in  the  end  induces 

>  Tac  Hist  U.  80. 
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satiety.  Thirdly^,  by  feeling  too  Boon  and  easily  the  fmit  of 
-virtue  in  commendation^  applause,  honour,  and  favour,  and 
being  content  therewith ;  on  which  there  is  a  prudent  warning, 
^'  Take  care  lest  you  appear  unaccustomed  to  great  things  if 
you  are  thus  delighted  by  a  small  thing,  as  if  it  were  great."  ^ 

But  a  diligent  covering  of  defects  is  of  no  less  importance 
than  a  prudent  and  skilful  display  of  virtues.  Defects  may  be 
principally  concealed  in  three  ways,  and  as  it  were  under  three 
coverts ;  namely,  cauiagn^CQlouc^jgndj^oofidfiXice.  Caution  is, 
when  men  discreetly  avoidthose  things  to  which  they  are  not 
equal ;  whereas  contrariwise  bold  and  unquiet  spirits  thrust 
themselves  without  reflection  into  matters  of  which  they  have 
no  experience,  and  so  publish  and  proclaim  all  their  defects. 
Colour  is,  when  men  warily  and  skilfully  make  and  prepare  a 
way  for  themselves,  for  a  favourable  and  convenient  construc- 
tion of  their  faults  or  wants ;  as  proceeding  from  a  better  cause, 
or  intended  for  some  other  purpose,  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
For  as  to  the  concealment  of  vice,  it  is  well  said  by  the  poet, 
that  **  vice  often  hides  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  virtue."  * 
And  therefore,  whatsoever  want  a  man  has,  he  must  take  care 
to  borrow  the  mask  and  colour  of  the  neighbouring  virtue  that 
shadows  it ;  as  if  he  be  dull,  he  must  affect  gravity ;  if  a  coward, 
mildness ;  and  so  on.  It  will  be  of  advantage  also  for  a  man  to 
frame  and  spread  abroad  some  probable  reason  why  he  shrunk 
from  doing  his  best,  that  the  want  of  power  may  be  imputed  to 
want  of  will.  As  to  confidence,  it  is  indeed  an  impudent,  but 
yet  the  surest  and  most  effectual  remedy ;  namely,  for  a  man  to 
profess  to  depreciate  and  despise  whatsoever  he  cannot  obtain ; 
after  the  principle  of  prudent  merchants,  whose  business  and 
custom  it  is  to  raise  the  price  of  their  own  commodities,  and  to 
beat  down  the  price  of  others.  But  there  is  a  confidence  which 
surpasses  this  other  in  impudence;  and  this  is,  for  a  man  to 
brazen  out  his  own  defects,  by  putting  them  forward  and  dis- 
playing them  to  view;  as  if  he  believed  himself  especially 
eminent  in  those  things  wherein  he  is  deficient.  And  the 
more  easily  to  impose  on  others,  he  should  appear  to  have  least 
opinion  of  himself  in  those  things  wherein  he  is  really  the 
best :  just  as  we  see  it  is  the  practice  of  poets,  who  when  they 
recite  their  verses,  and  you  except  to  any,  will  immediately  say, 

'  Bhetor.  ad  Heren.  iy.  4. 
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' "  that  that  line  cost  them  more  labour  than  any  of  the  rest ;  " 
and  presently  they  will  bring  forward  some  other  verse,  which 
they  know  well  enough  to  be  the  best  in  the  number  and  the 
least  open  to  objection,  and  seeming  to  suspect  it  themselves 
they  will  ask  your  opinion  of  it.  But  above  all,  if  a  man 
means  to  make  a  good  figure  and  maintain  his  just  position  in 
the  world,  I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  not 
to  show  himself* disarmed  and  exposed  to  scorn  and  injury  by 
too  much  goodness  and  sweetness  of  nature;  but  rather  in 
everything  to  exhibit  from  time  to  time  some  sparks  of  a  free 
and  noble  spirit  and  one  that  carries  with  it  no  less  of  the  sting 
than  of  the  honey.  This  kind  of  fortified  carriage,  with  a  spirit 
ready  and  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  insults,  is  sometimes 
accidentally  forced  upon  men  by  something  inherent  in  their 
person  or  fortune ;  as  in  the  case  of  persons  deformed,  illegiti-* 
mate,  or  disgraced.  Whence  men  of  this  nature,  if  ability  be 
not  wanting,  commonly  turn  out  fortunate. 

With  regard  to  the  disclosing  of  a  man's  self,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  self-display  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  For  it  relates  not  to  a  man's  virtues  or  faults,  but  to 
his  particular  actions  in  life ;  wherein  there  is  nothing  more 
politic  for  a  man,  than  to  preserve  a  sound  and  wise  mediocrity 
in  declaring  or  concealing  his  meaning  in  particular  actions.  For 
although  depth  of  secrecy  and  concealment  of  designs,  and  that 
manner  of  action,  which  effects  everything  by  dark  arts  and 
methods  (or  menees  sourdes  as  the  French  call  them)  be  both 
useful  and  admirable ;  yet  frequently,  as  is  said,  dissimulation 
breeds  errors  which  ensnare  the  dissembler  himself.  Whence 
we  see  that  the  greatest  and  most  noted  politicians  have  not 
hesitated  to  declare  freely  and  undisguisedly  the  objects  which 
they  had  in  view.  So  Lucius  Sylla  made  open  profession 
^^  that  he  wished  all  men  happy  or  unhappy,  as  they  stood  his 
friends  or  enemies."  So  Caesar,  when  he  first  went  into  Gaul, 
did  not  scruple  to  profess,  *^  that  he  had  rather  be  first  in  a  vil- 
lage than  second  in  Rome." '  And  again,  as  soon  as  he  had 
begun  the  war,  he  by  no  means  played  the  part  of  a  dissembler, 
if  we  may  judge  by  what  Cicero  says  of  him,  "  The  other 
(meaning  Cassar)  does  not  refuse,  but  rather  demands  to  be 
called  a  tyrant,  as  he  reaUy  is."  ^   So  we  see  in  a  letter  of  Cicero 

*  Plutarch's  Apopthegms.  >  Clc.  Ep.  ad  AtUa  x.  4. 
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refractory  towards  them.  For  nQtUng  hinders  men's  actions 
or  fortunes  so  much  as  this^  *^  to  remain  the  same,  when  the 
same  is  unbecoming; "  ^  that  is,  for  men  to  be  as  they  were, 
and  follow  their  own  nature,  when  occasions  change :  whence 
Livy,  in  introducing  Cato  the  Elder,  as  a  most  skilful  archi- 
tect of  his  fortune,  adds  well  of  him,  "  That  he  had  a  wit  that 
could  turn."*  This  also  is  the  reason  why  grave  and  solemn 
wits,  which  know  not  how  to  change,  have  generally  more 
dignity  than  good  fortune.  But  this  viscous  and  knotty  temper 
which  is  so  averse  to  change  is  nature  in  some ;  in  others  it  is 
the  result  of  habit  (which  is  a  second  nature),  and  an  opinion 
(which  easily  steals  into  men's  minds),  namely,  that  men  can 
hardly  make  themselves  believe  that  they  ought  to  change  that 
course  which  they  have  found  by  experience  to  be  prosperous 
and  successful.  For  Machiavelli  notes  wisely,  how  Fabius 
Maximus  would  have  retained  to  the  last  his  old  habit  of  tem- 
porising and  protracting  the  war,  when  the  nature  of  the  war 
was  altered  and  required  more  vigorous  measures.®  In  others 
again  the  fault  arises  from  weakness  of  judgment,  that  they  do 
not  discern  in  time  when  things  or  actions  have  reached  a  period^ 
but  come  in  too  late,  when  the  occasion  has  passed  by  ;  as  De- 
mosthenes says,  when  in  reproving  the  Athenians  he  compares 
them  to  country  fellows,  who,  in  playing  in  the  fencing  school, 
when  they  have  received  a  blow,  always  remove  their  shield  to 
that  ward,  and  not  before.^  In  others  again  it  is  a  dislike  to 
lose  their  labours  in  the  path  which  they  have  once  entered,  and 
an  unwillingness  to  sound  the  retreat,  with  a  confidence  that 
by  perseverance  they  will  overcome  the  occasion.  But  from 
whatsoever  root  this  stubbornness  and  restiveness  of  mind 
proceeds,  it  is  a  thing  most  prejudicial  to  man's  actions  and 
fortunes ;  and  nothiagJa.mQre  jolitic  than  to  make  the  wheels 
ofjhfi^mind  concentric  and  voluble  with  the  wheels  of  fortune.. 
And  so  much  for  the  two  summary  precepts  of  this  Architecture 
of  Fortune ;  whereof  the  scattered  precepts  are  numerous,  but  I 
will  select  a  few  for  example's  sake. 

The  first  precept  is  that  the  carpenter  of  fortune  should 
make  a  good  use  and  a  right  application  of  his  rule ;  that  is, 
that  he  should  accustom  his  mind  to  judge  of  the  proportion 
and  value  of  all  things,  as  they  conduce  more  or  less  to  his 

*  Cf.  Cic  de  Clar.  Orat  c.  95. :  Idem  manebat  Deque  idem  decebat 

*  Livy,  uKix.  iO.  *  Macch.  Discorei,  ilL  9.  «  Demosth.  1  FliUIpp.  46. 
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fortune  and  ends,  and  that  he  do  this  substantially,  not  super- 
ficially. It  is  a  thing  strange,  but  true,  that  the  logical  part 
(if  I  may  so  term  it)  of  many  men^s  minds  is  good,  but  the 
mathematical  part  erroneous;  that  is,  they  can  judge  well 
enough  of  the  consequences,  but  most  unskilfully  of  the  values 
of  things ;  whence  it  happens  that  some  take  delight  in  pri- 
yate  and  secret  converse  with  princes,  others  in  popular  fame 
and  applause,  supposing  them  to  be  things  of  great  ralue; 
whereas  in  many  cases  they  are  full  both  of  envy  and  peiiL 
Others  again  measure  things  according  to  the  labour  and  diflS- 
culty  bestowed  upon  them,  and  think  that  if  they  be  only  moving 
they  must  needs  advance  and  proceed ;  as  Caesar  said  ironically 
of  Cato  of  Utica,  when  he  describes  how  laborious  and  assiduous 
and  indefatigable  he  was  to  no  great  purpose,  ^'  All  these  things 
he  did  with  much  earnestness.'^  *  Hence  too  it  comes  that  men 
often  deceive  themselves,  in  thinking  that  if  they  procure  the 
assistance  of  any  man  of  worth  and  reputation,  they  are  certain 
to  succeed ;  whereas  it  is  not  the  greatest  but  the  fittest  instru- 
ments that  finish  the  work  both  quickest  and  best.  Now  for  the 
true  information  of  the  mathematical  part  of  the  mind,  it  is  worth 
while  to  know  and  have  a  description  of  what  should  be  set  down 
first  for  the  raising  and  advancing  of  a  man's  own  fortune,  what 
second,  and  so  on.  First  I  set  down  the  amendment  of  the 
mind;  for  the  removing  of  impediments  and  working  out  the 
knots  of  the  mind  will  sooner  open  the  passage  to  fortune,  than 
the  obtaining  of  fortune  will  remove  the  impediments  of  the 
mind.  In  the  second  place  I  set  down  wealth  and  means,  which 
many  perhaps  would  have  placed  first,  because  of  their  great 
use  in  everything ;  but  that  opinion  I  may  condenm,  for  the 
reason  which  Machiavelli  gave  in  a  case  not  much  unlike.  For 
whereas  there  was  an  old  proverb,  "  that  money  is  the  sinews 
of  war,"'  yeth^  maintained  on  the  contrary  that  the  true  sinews 
of  war  are  nothing  else  than  the  sinews  of  a  valiant  and  military 
people.  And  so  in  like  manner  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that 
it  is  not  money  that  is  the  sinews  of  fortune,  but  it  is  rather  the 
(^,  sinews  of  the  mind,  wit,  courage,  audacity,  resolution,  temper, 
^industry,  and  the  like.  In  the  third  place,  I  set  down  charac- 
^r  and  reputation,  the  rather  because  they  have  certain  tides 
and  seasons,  which  if  they  be  not  taken  in  due  time  are  diffi- 

>  Caes.  Bell  Civil,  i.  30.  >  Mach.  Discorsi,  11.  10.;  et  cf.  Cicer#PhlUpb  v. 
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^ult  to  be  recoyered^  it  being  extremely  hard  to  restore  a  falling 
reputation.  And  lastly,  I  place  honour,  which  is  more  easily 
won  by  any  of  the  other  three,  much  more  by  all  combined,  than 
if  you  begin  with  honour,  and  then  proceed  to  the  rest  But 
as  it  is  of  no  little  consequence  to  preserve  order  in  matter,  so 
it  is  of  no  less  consequence  to  preserve  order  in  time,  the  con- 
fusion whereof  is  one  of  the  conunonest  errors ;  while  men  fly 
to  their  ends,  when  they  should  only  be  attending  to  their 
beginnings ;  and  carelessly  passing  over  the  things  which  lie 
before  them  they  rush  at  once  to  the  highest  and  greatest  of 
aU ;  whereas  it  is  a  good  precept,  *^  Attend  to  present  bu- 
siness.*** 

A  second  precept  is  to  beware  of  being  carried  by  an  excess 
of  magnanimity  and  confidence  to  things  beyond  our  strength, 
and  not  to  row  against  the  stream.  It  is  excellent  counsel 
regarding  men's  fortunes,  "  Be  ruled  by  the  Fates  and  the 
Gods ;  "  ^  for  we  ought  to  look  round  and  observe  where  things 
He  open  to  us,  and  where  they  are  closed  and  obstructed,  where 
they  are  difficult  and  where  easy,  that  we  may  not  waste  our 
strength  on  things  to  which  convenient  access  is  forbidden. 
For  in  this  way  we  shall  avoid  repulse,  not  occupy  ourselves 
too  much  about  one  matter,  earn  a  character  for  moderation, 
offend  fewer  persons,  and  get  the  credit  of  continual  success ; 
whilst  things  which  would  perhaps  have  happened  of  them- 
selves will  be  attributed  to  our  industry. 

The  third  precept  seems  to  be  somewhat  repugnant  to  the 
former  two,  though  not  so  if  rightly  understood.^  The  nature 
of  it  is  this,  that  we  should  not  always  wait  for  occasions,  but 
sometimes  challenge  and  induce  them ;  and  it  is  that  to  which 
Demosthenes  alludes  in  high  terms,  ''In  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  a  received  principle  that  the  general  should  lead  the 
army,  so  should  wise  men  lead  affairs,  causing  things  to  be  done 
which  they  think  good,  and  not  themselves  waiting  upon 
events.'**  For  if  we  diligently  observe,  we  shall  find  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sufficiency  in  performing  actions  and  managing 
business.  Some  can  make  an  apt  use  of  occasions,  but  plot  or 
invent  nothing  of  themselves ;  others  are  wholly  bent  on  their 
own  plots,  but  cannot  take  advantage  of  accidental  opportu- 

>  Virg.  Eclog.  Ix.  66. :  Quod  nunc  Instat  agamus. 
'  Lucan,  vliL  4^6. :  Fatls  accede  Deisque. 
'  Demosth.  Philip,  i.  45. 
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nities ;  either  of  which  abilitiea  without  the  other  is  very  lame 
and  imperfect 

A  fourth  precept  is  to  undertake  nothing  which  of  neceasitj 
takes  up  a  great  quantity  of  time,  but  to  have  this  sound  ever 
ringing  in  our  ears,  ^^  time  is  flying,  time  which  cannot  be 
retrieved." '  And  this  is  the  reason  why  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  laborious  professions  and  the  like,  as  lawyers, 
orators,  learned  divines,  and  writers  of  books,  are  not  so  clever 
in  founding  and  promoting  their  own  fortunes ;  because  their 
time  is  so  much  occupied  with  other  things  that  they  cannot  in- 
vestigate particulars,  wiut  occasions,  and  devise  and  meditate  on 
plots  to  advance  their  fortunes.  Moreover,  in  the  courts  of 
princes  and  in  commonwealths  you  will  find  that  the  ablest 
persons  both  to  improve  their  own  fortunes  and  to  assail  the 
fortunes  of  others  are  those  who  have  no  public  duty  to  per- 
form, but  are  ever  occupied  in  this  study  of  advancement  in 
life. 

A  fifth  precept  is  to  a  certain  degree  to  imitate  nature, 
which  does  nothing  in  vain  ;  no  very  difficult  task,  if  a  man  will 
skilfully  mix  and  interlace  his  several  kinds  of  business.  For  in 
every  particular  action  a  man  ought  so  to  direct  and  prepare  his 
mind,  and  should  have  one  intention  so  underlying  and  sub* 
ordinate  to  another,  that  if  he  cannot  obtain  his  wishes  in  the 
best  degree,  he  may  yet  be  satisfied  if  he  succeed  in  a  second, 
or  even  a  third ;  and  if  he  cannot  obtain  them  at  all  in  that 
particular,  then  he  may  turn  the  labour  spent  in  it  to  some 
other  end  besides  the  one  intended ;  and  if  he  cannot  reap  any 
fruit  of  it  for  the  present,  he  may  yet  make  it  as  a  seed  of 
somewhat  in  time  to  come ;  and  if  he  can  derive  no  substance 
from  it  either  now  or  hereafter,  he  may  try  at  all  events  to  win 
some  good  opinion  by  it,  or  the  like ;  by  always  exacting  an 
account  of  himself,  by  which  it  may  appear  that  each  action 
and  scheme  has  borne  him  some  fruit  more  or  less,  and  never 
allowing  himself  to  stand  amazed  and  confused,  or  to  despond 
immediately  that  he  fails  to  hit  his  chief  mark.  For  nothing  is 
more  impolitic  than  to  be  entirely  bent  on  one  action.  He 
that  is  so  loses  an  infinite  number  of  occasions,  which  indirectly 
fall  out  by  the  way,  and  are  perhaps  more  proper  and  propi- 

»  Vlrg.  Georg.  Ul.  284. : 

Sed  fugit  interea,  fuglt  irreparabile  tempiu. 
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tious  for  future  use  than  for  the  present  matter;  wherefore 
men  must  be  perfect  in  that  rule^  ^'  These  things  ought  ye  to  do^ 
and  not  to  leave  the  others  undone."  ^ 

A  sixth  precept  is  not  to  engage  oneself  too  peremptorilj  in 
anything,  though  at  first  sight  it  seem  not  liable  to  accident; 
but  ever  to  have  either  a  window  open  to  fly  out  at>  or  a  secret 
way  to  retire  by, 

A  seventh  precept  is  that  ancient  precept  of  Bias,  not  con* 
strued  to  any  point  of  perfidiousness,  but  only  to  caution  and 
moderation,  ^^Love  as  if  you  were  sometime  to  hate,  and 
hate  as  if  you  were  sometime  to  love ;  "  for  it  utterly  betrays 
and  destroys  all  utility,  for  men  to  embark  themselves  too  far 
in  unfortunate  friendships,  troublesome  and  turbulent  quarrels, 
or  foolish  and  childish  jealousies  and  emulations. 

These  will  suffice  for  an  example  of  the  doctrine  of  advance- 
ment in  life.  I  would  however  have  it  frequently  remembered, 
that  I  am  far  from  meaning  that  these  sketches  of  things  which 
I  note  as  deficients  should  be  set  down  as  complete  treatises, 
but  only  as  shreds  or  fragments  to  serve  as  samples  of  the 
whole  piece.  Nor  again  am  I  so  foolish  as  to  assert  that 
fortunes  are  not  gained  without  all  this  contrivance  which  I 
have  mentioned.  For  I  well  know  they  come  tumbling  into 
some  men's  laps ;  and  that  others  only  obtain  them  by  simple 
diligence  and  attention,  (using  only  a  little  caution,)  without 
any  great  or  laborious  art.  But  as  Cicero,  in  his  portrait  of  a 
perfect  orator,  does  not  mean  that  every  pleader  should  be  or 
can  be  such;  and  again,  as  in  the  description  of  a  prince  or 
courtier  by  such  as  have  handled  those  subjects,  the  model 
is  always  framed  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  and 
not  according  to  common  practice ;  so  likewise  have  I  done  in 
the  description  of  a  politic  man,  I  mean  politic  for  his  own 
fortune. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  all  this  while,  that  the  precepts 
which  I  have  selected  and  set  down  on  this  subject  are  of  that 
kind  which  may  be  called  Good  Arts.  As  for  EvU  Arts^  if  a 
man  would  propose  to  himself  that  principle  of  Machiavelli^ 
^'  that  virtue  itself  a  man  should  not  trouble  himself  to  attain, 
but  only  the  appearance  thereof  to  the  world,  because   the 

■St.  Mtttb.  zzlU.  23.;  St.  Luke,  xL  43. 
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credit  and  reputation  of  virtue  is  a  help,  but  the  use  of  it  is  an 
impediment ; "  or  again,  that  other  principle  of  his,  '^  that  a 
politic  man  should  have  for  the  basis  of  his  policy  the  assump- 
tion that  men  cannot  fitiy  or  safely  be  wrought  upon  otherwise 
than  by  fear ;  and  should  therefore  endeavour  to  have  every 
man,  as  far  as  he  can  contrive  it,  dependent  and  surrounded 
by  straits  and  perils ;  "  ^  so  that  his  politician  would  appear  to 
be  what  the  Italians  call  "  A  sower  of  thorns :  '*  or  that  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  verse  quoted  by  Cicero,  *^  Let  friends  fall, 
provided  our  enemies  perish  with  them ; "  '  as  the  Triumvirs 
did,  who  with  the  lives  of  their  friends  purchased  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies :  or  if  he  would  be  an  imitator  of  L.  Ca- 
tiline, to  set  on  fire  and  trouble  states,  that  he  may  the  better 
fish  in  muddy  waters  and  make  way  for  his  own  fortune; 
''For,**  sidd  he,  **if  a  fire  be  lighted  in  my  fortunes,  I  will 
quench  it,  not  with  water,  but  with  destruction:'''  or  if  he 
would  make  his  own  that  saying  of  Lysander, ''  that  children 
are  to  be  deceived  with  comfits,  and  men  with  oaths;"*  with  the 
like  depraved  and  pernicious  doctrines,  whereof  (as  in  all  other 
things)  there  are  a  greater  number  than  of  the  wise  and  good : 
if  any  one,  I  say,  takes  pleasure  in  such  kind  of  corrupt 
wisdom,  I  will  not  certainly  deny  that  (with  these  dispensations 
from  all  the  laws  of  charity  and  virtue,  and  an  entire  devotion 
to  the  pressing  of  his  fortune,)  he  may  advance  it  quicker  and 
more  compendiously.  But  it  is  in  life  as  it  is  in  ways,  the 
shortest  way  is  commonly  the  foulest  and  muddiest,  and  surely 
the  fairer  way  is  not  much  about. 

But  men  ought  to  be  so  far  removed  from  devoting  them- 
selves to  wicked  arts  of  this  nature,  that  rather  (if  they  are 
only  in  their  own  power,  and  can  bear  and  sustain  themselves 
without  being  carried  away  by  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambi- 
tion) they  ought  to  set  before  their  eyes  not  only  that 
general  map  of  the  world,  "  that  all  things  are  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,"'  but  also  that  more  particular  chart,  namely, 
*'  that  being  without  well-being  is  a  curse,  and  the  greater  being 
the  greater  curse ; "  and  ^^  that  all  virtue  is  most  rewarded,  and 
all  wickedness  most  punished  in  itself; "  as  the  poet  excellently 
says:  — 

1  ct  Blaccb.  Principe,  c.  17,  18.  «  Clc  pro  Deiotaro,  c.  9. 

'  Cic  pro  MurKD.  c.  25. ;  Sallust,  Cat.  c  31.  *  Plut  in  Lysand.  c  8. 

»  £ccIe8.U.  11. 
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Qi]»  vobis,  quSB  digna,  viri,  pro  laudibus  istifl 
Prsemia  posse  rear  solvi  ?  pulcherrima  prlmum 
Dii  moresque  dabunt  vestri.^ 

And  80  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  no  less  truly  said  of  the  wicked, 
"  His  own  manners  will  be  his  punishment."  ^  Secondly,  men 
in  projecting  their  schemes  and  diffusing  their  thoughts  abroad 
on  every  side,  in  order  to  forecast  and  advance  their  fortunes, 
ought  in  the  midst  of  these  flights  of  the  mind  to  look  up  to  the 
Eternal  Providence  and  Divine  Judgment,  which  often  over- 
throws and  brings  to  nought  the  machinations  and  evil  designs 
of  the  wicked  however  deeply  laid ;  according  to  that  Scripture, 
*^  He  hath  conceived  mischief,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  vain 
thing."'  Moreover,  although  men  should  refrain  themselves 
from  injury  and  evil  arts,  yet  this  incessant,  restless,  and  as 
it  were  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  fortune  leaves  not  the  tribute 
which  we  owe  to  God  of  our  time ;  who  we  see  demands  and 
separates  for  himself  a  tenth  part  of  our  substance,  but  a 
seventh  of  our  time.  For  what  advantage  is  it  to  have  a  face 
erected  towards  heaven,  with  a  spirit  perpetually  grovelling 
upon  earth,  eating  dust  like  the  serpent?  As  the  heathen 
also  observed,  "  the  particle  of  the  Divine  Spirit  cleaves  to 
the  ground."  ^  But  if  here  any  man  flatter  himself,  that  he  will 
employ  his  fortune  well,  though  he  should  obtain  it  ill ;  as  was 
said  concerning  Augustus  Cassar,  and  Septimius  Severus,  **  that 
either  they  should  never  have  been  born,  or  else  they  should 
never  have  died,"  ®  they  did  so  much  mischief  in  their  rise  to 
greatness,  and  so  much  good  when  they  were  established ;  yet, 
let  him  bear  in  mind  that  such  compensations  of  evil  with  good 
are  to  be  approved  after  the  evil  is  done,  but  that  such  counsels 
are  to  be  condemned.  Lastly,  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  men,  in 
this  eager  and  excited  chase  of  fortune,  to  cool  themselves  a 
little  with  that  conceit  which  is  elegantly  expressed  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  in  his  instructions  to  his  son, 
'^  That  fortune  has  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  woman,  who. 


»  Vlrg.  JEn.  ix.  252. : 

Ye  brave  young  men,  what  equal  gifts  can  we, 
In  recompense  of  Buch  desert,  decree  ? 
The  greatest,  sure,  and  best  you  can  receive. 
The  gods  and  your  own  conscious  worth  will  give. 

*  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Att.  Ix.  12.  *  Psalm,  vii.  14.,  or  Job,  xv.  36. 

*  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  79. :  Atque  affigit  hamo  divlnse  particulam  aurs. 

*  Aurelius  Victor,  £pit.  c.  1.      Laropridius  de  Severo. 
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if  she  is  too  much  wooed^  is  commonly  the  further  off.**  But 
this  last  is  only  a  remedy  for  those  whose  tastes  are  corrupted 
by  a  disorder  of  the  mind.  Let  men  rather  build  upon  that 
foundation,  which  is  as  a  corner  stone  both  of  Divinity  and 
Philosophy,  wherein  they  nearly  agree  as  to  that  which  ought 
to  be  sought  first.  For  Divinity  says,  '*  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you ;  ^  ^  and  philosophy  says  something  like  it,  '^  Seek  ye  first 
the  good  things  of  the  mind,  and  the  rest  will  either  be  sup- 
plied, or  their  loss  will  not  be  felt'*  And  although  the  human 
foundation  is  sometimes  built  upon  the  sand,  as  we  see  in  Marcus 
Brutus,  when  he  brake  forth  into  that  speech  at  his  death, — 

Te  colui,  Virtus,  at  rem ;  ut  ta  nomen  inane  e8 :  * 

yet  the  same  foundation,  laid  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  is 
ever  laid  upon  the  rock.  Here  then  I  conclude  the  doctrine 
concerning  advancement  in  life,  and  with  it  the  general  doctrine 
concerning  negotiation. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  Divisions  of  the  Doctrine  concerning  Empire  or  Govern- 
ment are  omitted;  —  An  Introduction  only  is  made  to  two 
Deficients;  namely,  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Extension 
of  the  Bounds  of  Empire,  and  the  Doctrine  concerning 
Universal  Justice^  or  the  Fountains  of  Law. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  Art  of  Empire  or  Civil  Government, 
which  includes  CEconomics,  as  a  state  includes  a  family.  On 
this  subject,  as  I  before  said,  I  have  imposed  silence  on  myself, 
though  perhaps  I  might  not  be  entirely  unqualified  to  handle 
such  topics  with  some  skill  and  profit,  as  being  one  who 
has  had  the  benefit  of  long  experience,  and  who  by  your 
Majesty's  most  gracious  favour,  without  any  merit  of  his  own, 
has  risen  through  so  many  gradations  of  office  and  honour  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  realm  and  borne  the  same  for  four  whole 
years ;  and,  what  is  more,  being  one  who  has  been  accustomed 

<  St  Matth.  vi.  33. 

'  Of.  Dio  Cassius,  xlvii. :    Virtue  I  worshipped,  and  as  real,  sought. 

But  fouDd  her  empty,  and  a  thing  of  nought 
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for  eighteen  euccessiye  years  to  the  commands  and  conversation 
of  your  Majesty  (whereby  a  very  stock  might  be  turned  into 
a  statesman);  and  who  also^  besides  other  arts,  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  study  of  laws  and  histories.  All  which  I  report 
to  posterity^  not  through  any  vain  boasting,  but  because  I 
think  that  it  is  of  no  little  importance  to  the  dignity  of 
literature,  that  a  man  naturally  fitted  rather  for  literature  than 
for  anything  else,  and  borne  by  some  destiny  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  genius  into  the  business  of  active  life,  should  have 
risen  to  such  high  and  honourable  civil  appointments  under  so 
wise  a  king.  But  if  my  leisure  time  shall  hereafter  produce 
anything  concerning  political  knowledge,  the  work  will  per- 
chance be  either  abortive  or  posthumous.  In  the  mean  time, 
now  that  all  the  sciences  are  ranged  as  it  were  in  their  proper 
seats,  lest  so  eminent  a  seat  shoidd  be  left  entirely  vacant,  I 
have  determined  to  mark  as  deficient  only  two  parts  of  Civil 
Knowledge,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  secrets  of  Empire,  but 
have  a  wider  and  more  common  nature  ;  and  according  to  my 
custom  I  will  set  down  examples  thereof. 

The  Arts  of  Government  contain  three  political  duties; 
first,  *'the  preservation,"  secondly,  **the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity," and  thirdly,  "the  extension,"  of  empire.  Of  these 
the  two  former  have  in  a  great  measure  been  excellently 
handled,  but  nothing  has  been  said  on  the  last  I  will  therefore 
set  it  down  among  the  deficients,  and  according  to  custom, 
propose  an  example  thereof,  calling  it  *^  the  Statesman  in  Ar^ 
mour^  or  the  **  Doctrine  amcerning  the  Extension  of  the  Bounds 
of  Empire^ 

Example  of  a  Summary   Treatise  touching  the  Extension  of 

Empire.^ 

The  speech  of  Themistocles  if  applied  to  himself  was  cer- 
tainly haughty  and  arrogant,  but  if  generally  applied  to 
others  it  seems  to  contain  both  a  wise  observation  and  a 
severe  censure.  Desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said, 
**he  could  not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town 
a  great  city."^     Now  these  words,  transferred  to  a  political 

>  This  Latin  treatise  on  the  Extension  of  Empire  is  nearly  an  exact  translation  of 
the  Essay  on  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms.  I  haye  therefttre  retained  the  original 
English  with  very  few  alterations. 

>  Plut,  hi  Them.  2. 
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meanmg,  excellently  describe  and  distinguiab  two  very  dif- 
ferent abilities  in  those  tli&t  deal  in  business  of  state.  For  if 
a  true  survey  be  taken  of  the  councillors,  senators,  and  other 
public  Btatesmea  who  have  ever  been,  there  will  be  found  some, 
thou^  very  few,  who  can  make  a  small  ci^  or  kingdom  great, 
and  yet  cannot  fiddle ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be 
found  many  very  cunning  on  the  lute  or  lyre  (that  is,  in  the 
follies  of  courts),  who  yet  are  so  lar  &om  having  the  power 
to  make  a  small  state  great,  that  they  appear  rather  to  be 
naturally  gifted  to  bring  a  great  and  flourishing  state  to  ruin 
md  decay.  And  certainly  those  d^^nerate  arts  and  shiAs, 
whereby  many  councillors  and  ministers  often  gain  both  favour 
with  their  masters  and  estimation  with  the  people,  deserve  no 
other  name  than  a  cert^n  knack  of  fiddling ;  being  things 
rather  pleasing  for  the  time,  and  graceful  to  themselves  only, 
than  advantageous  to  the  weal  and  advancement  of  the  state, 
whereof  they  are  mimsters.  There  will  no  doubt  be  found  other 
councillors  and  ministers,  of  no  mean  character,  equal  to  their 
business,  and  able  to  govern  the  state  well,  so  as  to  preserve  it 
from  manifest  precipices  and  inconveniences,  who  nevertheless 
are  &r  removed  from  the  ability  to  raise  and  amplify  an  empire 
in  power,  means,  and  fortune. 

But  be  the  workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  connder  the 
work  itself;  that  is,  what  is  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and 
states  and  how  it  can  be  obt^ed.  It  is  a  subject  indeed 
fit  for  princes  to  have  ever  in  their  hands  and  carefully  to  eon- 
uder ;  to  the  end  that  neither  by  over-measuring  their  forces 
they  may  engage  in  vain  enterprises  beyond  their  power;  nor 
on  the  other  hand  by  undervaluing  them  they  may  demean 
themselves  to  timid  and  pusillanimous  counsels. 

The  greatness  of  an  empire  as  regards  its  size  and  territory 
falls  under  measure ;  as  regards  its  revenue  under  computation. 
The  number  of  the  population  may  be  taken  by  a  census ;  the 
number  and  greatness  of  cities  and  towns  by  maps  and  surveys. 
But  yet  there  is  nothing  among  civil  affairs  more  subject  to 
error  than  the  forming  a  true  and  right  valuation  of  the  power 
and  forces  of  an  empire.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  not 
to  an  acorn  or  any  larger  nut,  but  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed ' ; 
which  is  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  but  yet  has  within  itself  a 
certun  property  and  spirit  hastily  to  get  up  and  spread.  So 
■  et  Uictb.  xUL  31. 
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there  are  some  kingdoms  and  states  very  great  in  extent  of 
territory,  and  yet  not  apt  to  enlarge  or  command ;  and  some 
that  have  but  a  small  dimension  of  stem,  and  yet  are  apt  to  be 
the  foundations  of  great  monarcLles. 

Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armouries,  goodly  races  of 
horse,  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery,  and  the 
like  ;  all  this  is  but  a  sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  except  the  breed' 
and  disposition  of  the  people  be  stout  and  warlike.  Nay,  num- 
ber itself  in  armies  is  not  much  advantage,  where  the  people 
are  of  weak  courage ;  for,  as  Virgil  says,  it  never  troubles  the 
wolf  how  many  the  sheep  be.'  The  army  of  the  Persii^ns  in 
the  plains  of  Arbela  was  such  a  vast  sea  of  people,  that  it 
somewhat  alarmed  the  commanders  in  Alexander's  army ;  who 
came  to  him  therefore  and  wished  him  to  set  upon  them  by 
night ;  but  he  answered.  He  would  not  pilfer  the  victory :  and 
the  defeat  was  easy.^  When  Tigranes  the  Armenian,  being 
encamped  upon  a  hill  with  four  hundred  thousand  men,  dis- 
covered the  army  of  the  Romans  being  not  above  fourteen 
thousand  marching  towards  him,  he  made  himself  merry  with 
it,  and  said,  '^  Yonder  men  are  too  many  for  an  embassage,  and 
too  few  for  a  fight."'  But  before  the  sun  set,  he  found  them 
enough  to  give  him  the  chase  with  infinite  slaughter.  Many 
are  the  examples  of  the  great  odds  between  number  and 
courage ;  so  that  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  sure  and  tried  rule, 
^t  the  principal  pmat-i^f  greataess  in  any  state  is  that  ^f/\ 
people  itsejf.  be.  by,  race  and  disposition  Warlike.  Neither  is 
money^  the  sinews  of  war,  as  it  is  trivially  said,  where  the 
sinews  of  men's  arms  in  base  and  efieminate  people  are 
failing.  For  Solon  said  well  to  Croesus,  when  in  ostentation 
he  showed  him  his  gold,  "  Sir,  if  any  other  come  that  has 
better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  master  of  all  this  gold."* 
Therefore  let  any  prince  or  state  think  soberly  of  his  forces, 
except  his  militia  of  natives  be  of  good  and  valiant  soldiers. 
And  let  princes,  on  the  other  side,  who  have  subjects  of  martial 
disposition,  know  their  own  strength,  unless  they  be  otherwise 
wanting  unto  themselves.  As  for  mercenary  forces,  (which  is 
the  usual  help  in  this  case,)  all  examples  show,  that  whatsoever 
state  or  prince  rests  upon  them,  he  may  spread  his  feathers  for 
a  time,  but  he  will  mew  them  soon  after. 

>  Virg.  Eel.  vil.  62.  «  Plut  In  Alex.  c.  31. 

*  Plutirch  in  LuculL  27.  and  Appian,  Bell.  Mithrid.  c.  85.         *  Cf.  Lucian's  Charon. 
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Neither  is  that  state,  (which,  for  anything  I  know,  is  almost 
peculiar  to  England,  and  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  else, 
except  it  be  perhaps  in  Poland,)  to  be  passed  over ;  I  mean 
the  state  of  free  servants  and  attendants  upon  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  are  no  ways  inferior  to  the  yeomanry  as  in- 
fantry. And  therefore  out  of  all  question,  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  and  great  retinues  and  hospitality  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  received  into  custom  conduce  much  unto  mar- 
tial  greatness ;  whereas,  contrariwise,  the  dose  and  reserved 
living  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  causes  a  penury  of  military 
forces. 

By  all  means  it  is  to  be  looked  to,  that  the  trunk  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's tree  of  monarchy '  be  great  enough  to  bear  the 
branches  and  the  boughs ;  that  is,  that  the  natural  subjects  of 
the  crown  or  state  bear  a  sufficient  proportion  to  the  stranger 
subjects  that  they  govern.  Therefore  all  states  that  are  liberal 
of  naturalization  towards  strangers  are  fit  for  empire.  For  to 
think  that  an  handful  of  people  can,  with  the  greatest  courage 
and  policy  in  the  world,  embrace  too  large  extent  of  dominion, 
it  may  hold  for  a  time,  but  it  will  fail  suddenly.  The  Spartans 
were  a  difficult  and  jealous  people  in  point  of  naturalization ; 
whereby,  while  they  kept  their  compass,  they  stood  firm ;  but 
when  they  did  spread,  and  their  boughs  were  become  too  great 
for  their  stem,  they  became  a  windfall  upon  the  sudden.  Never 
was  any  state  in  this  point  so  open  to  receive  strangers  into 
their  body  as  were  the  Bomans  ;  therefore  it  sorted  with  them 
accordingly,  for  they  grew  to  the  greatest  monarchy.  Their 
manner  was  to  grant  naturalization,  which  they  called  the  right 
of  citizenship,  and  to  grant  it  in  the  highest  degree,  that  is,  not 
only  the  right  of  commerce,  the  right  of  marriage,  the  right  of 
inheritance ;  but  also,  the  right  of  voting,  and  the  right  of 
bearing  office ;  and  this  not  to  single  persons  alone,  but  like- 
wise to  whole  families ;  yea,  to  cities,  and  sometimes  to  nations. 
Add  to  this  their  custom  of  plantation  of  colonies,  whereby 
the  Boman  plant  was  removed  into  the  soil  of  other  nations : 
and  putting  both  constitutions  together,  you  will  say,  that  it 
was  not  the  Bomans  that  spread  upon  the  world,  but  it  was 
the  world  that  spread  upon  the  Bomans :  and  that  was  the 
surest  way  of  greatness.   I  have  marvelled  sometimes  at  Spain, 

'  Daniel,  c.  iv. 
o  2 
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how  they  clasp  and  contain  so  large  dominions  with  so  few 
natural  Spaniards ;  but  sure  the  whole  compass  of  Spain  is  a 
very  great  body  of  a  tree,  far  above  Rome  and  Sparta  at  the 
first.  And  besides,  though  they  have  not  had  that  usage  to 
naturalize  liberally, yet  they  have  that  which  is  next  to  it;  that 
is,  to  employ,  almost  indifferently,  all  nations  in  their  militia  of 
ordinary  soldiers;  yea, and  sometimes  in  their  highest  commands. 
Nay,  it  seems  at  this  instant  they  are  sensible  of  this  want  of 
natives  and  desire  to  remedy  it ;  as  appears  by  the  pragmatical 
sanction  published  in  this  year. 

It  is  certain  that  sedentary  and  within-door  arts,  and  delicate 
manufactures  (that  require  rather  the  finger  than  the  arm,)  have 
in  their  nature  a  contrariety  to  a  military  disposition.  And 
generally  all  warlike  people  are  a  little  idle,  and  love  danger 
better  than  work;  neither  must  they  be  too  much  broken  off*  it, 
if  they  shall  be  preserved  in  vigour.  Therefore  it  was  great 
advantage  in  the  ancient  states  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  and 
others,  that  they  had  the  use  of  slaves  who  commonly  dis- 
patched those  manufactures.  But  that  is  abolished  in  greatest 
part  by  the  Christian  law.  That  which  comes  nearest  to  it  is 
to  leave  those  arts  chiefly  to  strangers,  who  for  that  purpose 
are  to  be  invited  or  at  least  easily  received,  and  to  contain  the 
principal  bulk  of  the  vulgar  natives  within  those  three  kinds ; 
tillers  of  the  ground,  free  servants,  and  handicraftsmen  of  strong 
and  manly  arts,  as  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  and  the  like ; 
not  reckoning  professed  soldiers. 

But  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatness,  it  is  of  most  im- 
portance that  a  nation  profess  arms  as  their  principal  honour, 
study,  and  occupation.  For  the  things  which  we  have  formerly 
spoken  of  are  but  qualifications  for  the  use  of  arms ;  and  what 
is  qualification  without  intention  and  act  ?  Romulus  after  his 
death  (as  they  report  or  feign),  sent  an  injunction  to  the  Romans, 
that  above  all  they  should  attend  to  arms,  and  then  they  should 
prove  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world.  ^  The  fabric  of  the  state 
of  Sparta  was  wholly  and  carefully  (though  not  wisely)  framed 
and  composed  to  that  scope  and  end  to  make  the  people  warriors. 
The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flash.  The  Britons, 
Gauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Normans,  and  others,  had 
it  for  a  time.  The  Turks  have  it  at  this  day,  (being  not  a 
little  stimulated  thereto  by   their  law,)   though   in  great  de- 

"  Livy,L  16. 
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clination.  Of  Christian  Europe  they  that  still  have  it  are  in 
effect  only  the  Spaniards.  But  it  is  so  plain  that  every  man 
proJSts  most  in  that  to  which  he  most  attends^  that  it  needs  not 
to  be  stood  upon.  It  is  enough  to  point  at  it;  that  no  nation^ 
which  does  not  directly  profess  arms  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  practice  thereof^  may  look  to  have  any  special  greatness 
fall  into  their  mouths.  And  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  most  certain 
oracle  of  time^  that  those  states  that  continue  long  in  that  pro- 
fession (as -the  Komans  and  Turks  principally  have  done),  do 
wonders  in  extension  of  empire :  and  those  that  have  professed 
arms  but  for  an  age  liave  notwithstanding  commonly  attained 
that  greatness  in  that  age  which  maintained  them  long  after^ 
when  their  profession  and  exercise  of  arms  has  grown  to  decay. 
Incident  to  this  point  is  for  a  state  to  have  those  laws  or 
customs  which  may  reach  forth  unto  them  just  occasions  or  at 
least  pretexts  for  making  war.  For  there  is  that  justice  im- 
printed in  the  nature  of  men^  that  they  enter  not  upon  wars 
(whereof  so  many  calamities  do  ensue)9but  upon  some  weighty, 
at  the  least  specious,  grounds  and  quarrels.  The  Turk  has  at 
hand  for  the  cause  of  war  the  propagation  of  his  law  or  sect ;  a 
quarrel  that  he  may  always  command.  The  Komans,  though  they 
esteemed  the  extending  the  limits  of  their  empire  to  be  great 
honour  to  their  generals  when  it  was  done,  yet  they  never  rested 
upon  that  alone  to  begin  a  war.  First  therefore,  let  nations  that 
pretend  to  greatness  have  this,  that  they  he  quickly  sensihlo  ^^ 
wrongs,  either  upon  borderers,  merchants,  or  public  ministers ; 
and  that  they  sit  not  too  long  upon  a  provocation.  Secondly, 
let  them  be  prompt  and  ready  to  give  aids  and  succours  to  their 
confederates  and  allies,  as  it  ever  was  with  the  Komans ;  inso- 
much, as  if  the  confederate  had  leagues  defensive  with  divers 
other  states,  and  upon  invasion  offered  did  implore  their  aids 
severally,  yet  the  Komans  would  ever  be  the  foremost  and 
leave  it  to  none  other  to  have  the  honour.  As  for  the  wars 
which  were  anciently  made  on  the  behalf  of  a  kind  of  party  or 
tacit  conformity  of  estate,  I  do  not  see  how  they  may  be  well 
justified ;  as  when  the  Komans  made  a  war  for  the  liberty  of 
Greece;  or  when  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  made 
wars,  to  set  up  or  pull  down  democracies  and  oligarchies ;  or 
when  wars  were  made  by  commonwealths  and  princes,  under 
the  pretence  of  justice  or  protection,  to  deliver  the  subjects  of 
others  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  like.     L«t  it 

OS 
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suffice  for  the  present,  diat  no  estate  expect  to  be  great  that  is 
not  awake  upon  any  just  occasion  of  arming. 

No  body  can  be  healthful  without  exercise,  neither  natural 
body  nor  politic ;  and  certainly  to  a  kingdom  or  estate  a  just 
and  honourable  war  is  the  true  exercise.  A  civil  war  indeed 
is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever ;  but  a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of 
exercise,  and  serves  most  of  all  to  keep  the  body  in  health.  For 
in  a  slothful  peace  both  courage  will  effeminate  and  nuinners 
corrupt.  But  howsoever  it  be  for  happiness,  without  all  ques- 
tion for  greatness,  it  makes  to  be  still  for  the  most  part  in  arms; 
and  the  strength  of  a  veteran  army  (though  it  be  doubtless  a 
costly  business),  always  on  foot,  is  that  which  commonly  gives 
the  law,  or  at  least  the  reputation  amongst  all  neighbour  states, 
as  may  be  well  seen  in  Spain ;  which  has  had,  in  one  part  or 
other,  a  veteran  army  ahnost  continuaUy,  now  by  the  space  of 
six-score  years. 
/  JT^^V^JII^'^tfiT  ^^  *^^  flft^tiJf  am  abridgment  of  a  monarchy. 
'  Cicero  writing  to  Atticus  of  Pompey's  preparation  againsF 
CaBsar,  says,  ^'  Pompey's  counsel  is  plainly  that  of  Themistocles, 
for  he  thinks  that  whoever  is  master  of  the  sea  is  master  of  the 
empire." '  And  without  doubt  Pompey  had  tired  out  and  re* 
duced  CiBsar,  if  upon  vain  confidence  he  had  not  left  that  way. 
We  see  the  great  effects  of  battles  by  sea  from  many  instances. 
The  battle  of  Actium  decided  the  empire  of  the  world.  The 
battle  of  Lepanto  arrested  the  greatness  of  the  Turk.  There 
be  certainly  many  examples  where  sea-fights  have  put  an  end 
to  the  war ;  but  this  is,  when  princes  or  states  have  risked  their 
whole  fortune  upon  the  battles.  But  thus  much  is  certain, 
that  he  that  conunands  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and  may  take 
as  much  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  he  will ;  whereas  those 
that  be  strongest  by  land  are  many  times  nevertheless  in  great 
straits.  Surely  at  this  day  with  us  of  Europe  the  advantage  of 
strength  at  sea  (which  is  one  of  the  principal  dowries  of  this 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain)  is  great ;  both  because  most  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  merely  inland,  but  girt  with  the 
sea  most  part  of  their  compass ;  and  because  the  wealth  and 
treasures  of  both  Indies  seem  in  great  part  but  an  accessory  to 
the  command  of  the  sea. 

The  wars  of  latter  ages  seem  to  be  made  in  the  dark,  in 
respect  of  the  glory  and  honour  which  reflected  upon  men  from  the 

'  Cic  Ep.  ad  Att.  X.  8. 
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wars  In  ancient  time.  There  be  now  for  martial  encouragement 
some  degrees  and  orders  of  chivalry,  which  nevertheless  are 
conferred  promiscuously  upon  soldiers  and  no  soldiers;  and 
some  remembrance  perhaps  upon  the  escutcheon,  and  some 
hospitals  for  maimed  soldiers,  and  such  like  things.  But  in 
ancient  times,  the  trophies  erected  upon  the  place  of  the  victory, 
the  funeral  laudatives  and  monuments  for  those  that  died  in  the 
wars,  the  crowns  and  garlands  personal,  the  style  of  emperor, 
which  the  great  kings  of  the  world  afterwards  borrowed,  the 
triumphs  of  the  generals  upon  their  return,  the  great  donatives 
and  largesses  to  the  soldiers  upon  the  disbanding  of  the  armies, 
these,  I  say,  and  such  like  dazzling  honours,  were  things  able  to 
inflame  all  men's  courage  and  excite  even  the  coldest  breast ;  but 
above  all,  that  of  the  triumph  among  the  Romans  was  not  a 
pageant  or  gaudery  but  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  institutions 
that  ever  was.  For  it  contained  three  things,  honour  to  the 
general,  riches  to  the  treasury  out  of  the  spoils,  and  donatives  to 
the  army.  But  that  honour  perhaps  were  not  fit  for  monar- 
chies, except  it  be  in  the  person  of  the  monarch  himself  or  his 
sons;  as  it  come  to  pass  in  the  times*  of  the  Broman  emperors, 
who  did  appropriate  the  actual  triumphs  to  themselves  and  their 
sons  for  such  wars  as  they  achieved  in  person,  and  left  only 
for  wars  achieved  by  subjects  some  triumphal  garments  and 
ensigns  to  the  general. 

To  conclude :  no  man  can,  by  taking  thought,  as  the  Scripture 
siuth,  *'add  one  cubit  to  his  stature"*  in  this  little  model  of  a  man's 
body ;  but  in  the  great  frame  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths 
it  is  in  the  power  of  princes  or  states  to  add  amplitude  and 
greatness  to  their  kingdoms.  For  by  wisely  introducing  such  or- 
dinances, constitutions,  and  customs,  as  we  have  now  touched, 
and  others  like  them  they  may  sow  greatness  to  their  posterity 
and  succession.  But  these  counsels  are  commonly  not  observed, 
but  left  to  take  their  chance* 

Such  then  are  the  thoughts  that  now  occur  to  me  touching 
the  extension  of  empire.  But  what  avails  this  consideration, 
seeing  that  the  Boman  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  of 
earthly  monarchies?  Yet  because  the  extension  of  empire 
was  set  down  as  the  last  of  the  three  political  duties,  I  could 
not  have  passed  it  by  altogether  without  deviating  from  my 

>  St.  Matth.  vi.  27.  i  St  Luke,  xU.  35. 
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proposed  course.  There  remains  now  the  other  of  the  two 
deficients  which  I  mentioned  ;  namely^  the  treatise  of  Universal 
Justice,  or  the  Fountains  of  Equity. 

All  who  have  written  concerning  laws  have  written  either 
as  philosophers  or  lawyers.  The  philosophers  lay  down  many 
precepts  fair  in  argument,  but  not  applicable  to  use:  the  lawyers^ 
being  subject  and  addicted  to  the  positive  rules  either  of  the  laws 
of  their  own  country  or  else  of  the  Roman  or  Pontifical,  have 
no  freedom  of  opinion,  but  as  it  were  talk  in  bonds.  But 
surely  the  consideration  of  this  properly  belongs  to  statesmen, 
who  best  understand  the  condition  of  civil  society,  welfare  of  the 
people,  natural  equity,  customs  of  nations,  and  different  forms 
of  government;  and  who  may  therefore  determine  laws  by  tlie 
rules  and  principles  both  of  natural  equity  and  policy.  Where- 
fore let  it  be  my  present  object  to  go  to  the  fountains  of  justice 
and  public  expediency,  and  endeavour  with  reference  to  the 
several  provinces  of  law  to  exhibit  a  character  and  idea  of 
justice,  in  general  comparison  with  which  the  laws  of  particular 
states  and  kingdoms  may  be  tested  and  amended.  I  will  now 
therefore  according  to  my  custom  set  forth  an  example  thereof 
in  one  of  its  heads. 

Example  of  a  Treatise  on  Universal  Justice  or  the  Fountains 
of  Equity i  by  Aphorisms :  one  Title  of  it. 

PBEFACE. 

APHOBISM   1. 

In  Civil  Society,  either  law  or  force  prevails.  But  there 
is  a  kind  of  force  which  pretends  law,  and  a  kind  of  law  which 
savours  of  force  rather  than  equity.  Whence  there  are  three 
fountains  of  injustice ;  namely,  mere  force,  a  malicious  ensnare* 
ment  under  colour  of  law,  and  harshness  of  the  law  itself. 

APHORISM  2. 

The  ground  on  which  private  right  rests  is  this.  He  who 
commits  an  injury,  receives  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  the 
act,  but  incurs  danger  from  the  precedent.  For  others  do  not 
share  in  the  particular  pleasure  or  profit,  but  look  upon  the  pre- 
cedent as  concerning  themselves  And  hence  they  readily  agree 
to  protect  themselves  by  laws,  that  the  course  of  injury  may 
not  come  round  to  them  in  turn.  But  if  through  the  state  of 
the  times,  and  a  communion  of  guilt,  it  happen  that  those 
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whom  a  law  protects  are  not  so  numerous  or  so  powerful  as  those 
whom  it  endangers,  a  party  is  made  to  overthrow  the  law ;  and 
this  is  often  the  case* 

APHOBISH  3. 

Private  right  depends  upon  the  protection  of  public  right. 
For  the  law  protects  the  people,  and  magistrates  protect  the 
laws;  but  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  depends  on  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  government,  the  structure  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  fundamental  laws*  Wherefore,  if  this  part 
of  the  constitution  be  sound  and  healthy,  the  laws  will  be  of 
good  effect,  but  if  not,  there  will  be  little  security  in  them. 

APHOBISM  4. 

It  is  not  however  the  only  object  of  public  law,  to  be  at- 
tached as  the  guardian  of  private  right,  to  protect  it  from 
violation  and  prevent  injuries ;  but  it  extends  also  to  religion, 
arms,  discipline,  ornaments,  wealth,  and  in  a  word,  to  every- 
thing that  regards  the  well-being  of  a  state. 

APHOBISM  5. 

The  end  and  scope  which  laws  should  have  in  view,  and  to 
which  they  should  direct  their  decrees  and  sanctions,  is  no  other 
than  the  happiness  of  the  citizens.  And  this  will  be  effected^ 
if  the  people  be  rightly  trained  in  piety  and  religion,  sound 
in  morality,  protected  by  arms  against  foreign  enemies,  guarded 
by  the  shield  of  the  laws  against  civil  discords  and  private  injuries, 
obedient  to  the  government  and  the  magistrates,  and  rich  and 
flourishing  in  forces  and  wealth.  And  for  all  these  objects 
laws  are  the  sinews  and  instruments. 

APHORISM  6. 

This  end  the  best  laws  attain,  but  many  pass  wide  it.  For 
there  is  a  strange  and  extreme  difference  in  laws ;  some  being 
excellent,  some  moderately  good,  and  others  entirely  vicious. 
I  will  therefore  set  down,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
what  may  be  called  certain  "laws  of  laws,"  whereby  we  may 
derive  information  as  to  the  good  or  ill  set  down  and  determined 
in  every  law. 

APHOBISM  7. 

7.  But  before  I  proceed  to  the  actual  body  of  particular 
laws,  I  will  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  virtues  and  dignities  of 
laws  in  general.  That  law  may  be  set  down  as  good,  which  is 
certain  in  meaning,  just  in  precept,  convenient  in  execution. 
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agreeable  to  the  form  of  government^  and  productive  of  virtue 
in  those  that  live  under  it 

TITLE  I. 

Of  the  Primary  Dignity  of  Laws^  thai  they  be  certain. 

APHORISM  8. 

Certainty  is  bo  essential  to  law,  that  law  cannot  even  be  just 
without  it.  *'  For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle  ?  ^  *  So  if  the  law  give 
an  imcertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  to  obey  it?  It  ought 
therefore  to  warn  before  it  strikes.  It  is  well  said  also,  **  That 
that  is  the  best  law  which  leaves  least  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge ; " '  and  this  comes  from  the  certainty  of  it. 

APHORISM  9. 

Uncertainty  of  laws  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one,  where  no  law 
is  prescribed;  the  other,  where  the  law  is  ambiguous  and  obscure. 
We  must  therefore  speak  first  of  cases  omitted  by  the  law,  that 
in  these  also  we  may  find  some  rule  of  certainty. 

Of  Cases  omitted  by  the  Law, 

APHORISM   10. 

The  narrow  compass  of  hmnan  wisdom  cannot  take  in  all  the 
cases  which  time  may  discover;  whence  new  and  omitted 
cases  often  present  themselves.  For  these,  the  remedy  or 
supplement  is  threefold ;  namely,  by  reference  to  similar  cases, 
by  employment  of  examples  which  have  not  yet  grown  into  laWj 
and  by  jurisdictions  empowered  to  decide  according  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  good  man  and  sound  discretion,  whe^er  they 
be  Prsetorian  or  Censorian  Courts. 


Of  Reference  to  Similar  Cases,  and  the  Extensions  of  Laws, 

APHORISM  11.  ( 

In  omitted  cases,  the  rule  of  law  is  to  be  drawn  from  cases  ^ 

similar  to  them,  but  with  caution  and  judgment ;  wherein  the 
following  rules  are  to  be  observed :  Let  reason  be  esteemed 
prolific,  and  custom  barren.  Custom  must  not  make  cases. 
Whatever  therefore  is  received  contrary  to  the  reason  of  a 
law,  or  even  where  its  reason  is  obscure,  must  not  be  drawn 
into  consequence. 

»  1  Corinth,  xiv.  S.  «  Arlst.  Rhet  L  1. 
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APHOBISM  12« 

Great  public  good  draws  omitted  cases  to  itself.  Wherefore 
when  any  law  notoriously  and  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
respects  and  procures  the  good  of  the  people^  let  its  interpreta- 
tion be  wide  and  comprehensive. 

APHORISM  13. 

It  is  harsh  to  torture  laws,  in  order  that  laws  may  torture  men. 
We  would  not  therefore  that  penal,  much  less  capital  laws  be 
extended  to  new  offences.  If  however  the  offence  be  old  and 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  laws,  but  the  prosecution  tiiereo 
fall  upon  a  new  case,  unprovided  for  by  the  laws,  we  ought  by 
all  means  to  depart  from  the  decrees  of  law  rather  than  leave 
offences  unpunished. 

APHOBISM  14. 

In  statutes  which  directiy  repeal  the  common  law  (especially 
in  matters  of  frequent  occurrence  and  long  standing),  we 
approve  not  the  proceeding  by  similarity  to  cases  omitted. 
For  when  the  state  has  long  been  without  the  entire  law,  and 
that  too  in  expressed  cases,  there  is  littie  danger  in  allowing 
the  cases  omitted  to  wait  for  a  remedy  from  a  new  statute. 

APHOBISM   15. 

Statutes,  which  have  a  manifest  relation  to  the  time  when  they 
were  made  and  spring  out  of  a  temporary  emergency  of  state, 
when  tiie  state  of  the  times  is  altered,  should  have  all  tiieir 
due,  if  they  retun  their  authority  in  the  cases  proper  to  them ; 
for  it  would  be  preposterous  to  wrest  them  to  omitted  cases. 

APHOBISM  16. 

Consequence  does  not  draw  consequence,  but  the  extension 
should  stop  within  the  next  cases;  otherwise  there  will  be  a 
gradual  lapse  into  dissimilar  cases,  and  sharpness  of  wit  will 
have  greater  power  than  authority  of  law. 

APHORISM   17. 

When  laws  and  statutes  are  concise  in  style,  extend  freely ; 
when  they  enumerate  particular  cases,  more  cautiously.  For 
as  exception  corroborates  the  application  of  law  in  cases  not  ex- 
cepted, so  enumeration  invalidates  it  in  cases  not  enumerated. 

APHOBISM   18. 

An  explanatory  statute  stops  the  streams  of  the  statute  which 
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it  explains^  and  neither  of  them  admit  of  extension  afterwards. 
For  the  judge  muet  not  make  a  super-extension^  when  the  law 
has  once  begun  an  extension. 

APHOBISM  19. 

Formality  of  words  and  acts  admits  not  of  an  extension  to 
similar  cases.  For  formality  loses  its  character  when  it  passes 
from  custom  to  discretion ;  and  the  introduction  of  new  things 
destroys  the  majesty  of  the  old. 

APHOBISM  20* 

The  extension  of  the  law  to  posthumous  cases,  which  had  no 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  law  is  easy.  For 
where  a  case  could  not  be  expressed^  as  having  no  existencCj 
a  case  omitted  is  taken  for  a  case  expressed,  if  there  be  the 
same  reason  for  it. 

Enough  then  on  the  extensions  of  laws  in  cases  omitted.  I 
wiU  now  speak  of  the  employment  of  examples. 

On  Examples,  and  their  Use* 

APHOBISM   21. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  examples,  from  which  justice  is  to 
be  derived  when  the  law  is  deficient.  Of  custom,  which  is  a 
kind  of  law,  and  of  examples  which  by  frequent  use  have 
passed  into  custom  as  a  tacit  law,  I  will  speak  in  their  place. 
But  here  I  will  speak  of  such  examples  as  happen  seldom 
and  at  distant  intervals,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  the  force 
of  law ;  to  show  when,  and  with  what  caution,  the  rule  of  justice 
may  be  sought  from  them  where  the  law  is  deficient. 

APHOBISM  22. 

Examples  are  to  be  sought  from  good  and  moderate  times, 
not  from  such  as  are  tyrannical,  factious,  or  dissolute.  For 
those  belonging  to  such  times  are  spurious  in  their  origin,  and 
rather  injurious  than  instructive. 

APHOBISM  23. 

Of  examples  the  latest  are  to  be  accounted  the  safest  For 
why  should  not  that  which  has  been  lately  done  without  any 
subsequent  inconvenience  be  done  again  ?  But  yet  they  have 
less  authority  ;  and  if  it  happen  that  a  reform  be  needed,  modem 
examples  savour  more  of  their  own  age  than  of  right  reason. 
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AFHOBISM  24. 

Ancient  examples  ore  to  be  received  cautiously^  and  with 
proper  selection.  For  the  lapse  of  time  makes  many  altera- 
tions^ so  that  what  in  respect  of  time  appears  ancient  is^  by 
reason  of  the  confusion  which  it  makes  and  its  inconformity  to 
the  present  state  of  things^  really  new.  Wherefore  the  bedt 
examples  are  those  of  the  middle  time^  or  else  such  a  time  as  is 
most  in  conformity  with  the  present  age ;  and  this  is  sometimes 
to  be  found  in  a  more  remote  age  rather  than  in  that  imme- 
diately preceding. 

AFHOBISM  25. 

Keep  within^  or  rather  on  this  side  of  the  limits  of  the 
example^  and  on  no  account  go  beyond  them.  For  where 
there  is  no  rule  of  law,  everything  should  be  looked  on  with 
suspicion;  and  therefore^  as  in  obscure  cases^  be  very  careful 
how  you  proceed. 

APHOBISM  26. 

Beware  of  fragments,  and  epitomes  of  examples ;  and  look 
carefully  into  the  whole  of  the  examples  with  all  the  process 
thereof.  For  if  it  be  unreasonable  to  judge  of  part  of  a  law, 
without  examining  the  whole ;  much  more  ought  this  to  have 
weight  in  examples,  the  use  whereof  is  doubtful,  if  they  do  not 
exactly  correspond. 

AFHOBISM  27. 

It  is  of  great  importance  through  what  hands  examples 
have  passed,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  sanctioned.  For  if 
they  have  only  passed  among  clerks  and  secretaries,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  court,  without  the  manifest  knowledge 
of  the  higher  officers ;  or  among  the  teacher  of  all  errors,  the 
people ;  they  are  to  be  condemned  and  held  of  little  account. 
But  if  they  have  passed  under  the  eyes  of  senators,  judges,  or 
the  principal  courts,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  must  needs 
have  been  strengthened  by  at  least  the  tacit  approval  of  the 
judges,  they  are  entitled  to  more  authority. 

AFHOBISM  28. 

Examples,  which  even  though  they  have  been  little  used  have 
been  published,  yet  having  been  well  debated  and  ventilated 
in  discourse  and  discussion,  deserve  more  authority ;  but  those, 
which  have  lain  as  it  were  buried  in  desks  and  archives  and 
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have  openly  passed  into  oblivion,  deserve  less.    For  examples 
like  waters  are  most  wholesome  in  a  ronning  stream. 

APHOBISM  29. 

Examples  which  have  reference  to  laws  should  not  be  sought 
from  historians,  but  from  public  acts  and  the  more  careful  tradi- 
tions. For  it  is  a  misfortune  even  of  the  best  historians,  that  they 
do  not  dwell  sufficiently  upon  laws  and  judicial  acts ;  or  if  by 
chance  they  use  some  diligence  therein,  yet  they  differ  greatly 
from  the  authentic  reporters. 

APHORISM  30. 

An  example,  which  the  same  or  the  succeeding  age  has 
upon  the  recurrence  of  the  case  rejected,  should  not  be  readily 
re-admitted.  For  the  fact  that  it  was  once  adopted  does  not  tell 
so  much  in  its  favour,  as  the  subsequent  abandonment  tells 
against  it 

APHORISM  31. 

Examples  are  to  be  used  for  advice,  not  for  rules  and  orders. 
Wherefore  let  them  be  so  employed  as  to  turn  the  authority 
of  the  past  to  the  use  of  the  present 

Enough  then  of  instruction  from  examples  where  the  law 
is  deficient  I  must  now  speak  of  the  Courts  PrsBtorian  and 
Censorian. 

On  Courts  Pr(Btorian  and  Censorian. 

APHORISM  32. 

Let  there  be  courts  and  jurisdictions  to  determine,  by  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  a  conscientious  man,  when  the  rule 
of  the  law  is  deficient  For  the  law  (as  has  been  before  said) 
cannot  provide  for  all  cases,  but  is  adapted  to  meet  such  as 
generally  occur.  And  time,  according  to  the  ancient  saying,  is 
the  wisest  of  all  things  ',  and  daily  creates  and  invents  new  cases. 

APHORISM  33. 
Fresh  cases  happen  both  in  criminal  causes  which  require 
punishment,  and  in  civil  causes  which  require  relief.  The  courts 
which  take  cognizance  of  the  former  I  call  Censorian,  those 
which  respect  the  latter.  Praetorian. 

APHORISM  34. 

Let  the  Censorian  Courts  have  power  and  jurisdiction,  not 

>  Xen.  Hell.  iU.  3.  2. 
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only  to  punish  new  offences,  but  also  to  increase  the  punish- 
ments appointed  hj  law  for  old  ones,  where  the  cases  are 
heinous  and  enormous,  provided  they  are  not  capital.  For  an 
enormous  crime  has  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  new  one. 

APHOBISM  35.~ 
In  like  manner  let  the  Praetorian  Courts  have  power  both  to 
abate  the  rigor  of  the  law  and  to  supply  its  defects.     For  if 
relief  is  due  to  a  person  whom  the  law  has  neglected,  much 
more  is  it  due  to  one  whom  it  has  wounded. 

APHOBISM  36. 

Let  these  Pnetorian  and  Censorian  Courta  entirely  confine 
themselves  to  monstrous  and  extraordmary  cases,  and  not  en- 
croach upon  the  ordinary  jurisdictions,  lest  they  rather  tend  to 
supplant  than  to  supply  the  law. 

APHOBISM  37. 

Let  these  jurisdictions  reside  only  in  the  supreme  courts,  and 
not  be  shared  by  the  lower ;  for  the  power  of  supplying,  ex- 
tending, and  moderating  laws,  differs  little  from  that  of  making 
them. 

APHOBISM  38. 

Let  not  these  courts  be  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  one  man, 
but  let  them  consist  of  many.  And  let  not  the  decrees  go 
forth  in  silence,  but  let  the  judges  give  the  reasons  of  their 
decision,  and  that  openly  and  in  full  court;  so  that  what  is 
free  in  point  of  power  may  yet  be  restrained  by  regard  to 
character  and  reputation. 

APHOBISM  39. 

Let  there  be  no  authority  to  shed  blood ;  nor  let  sentence  be 
pronounced  in  any  court  upon  capital  cases,  except  according  to 
a  known  and  certain  law.  God  himself  denounced  death  before 
he  inflicted  it.  Nor  should  a  man  be  deprived  of  his  life,  who 
did  not  first  know  that  he  was  risking  it. 

APHOBISM  40. 

In  the  Censorian  Courts,  let  there  be  opportunity  for  three 
verdicts ;  that  the  judges  may  not  be  obliged  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn, but  be  at  liberty  to  declare  the  fact  "not  proven." 
And  besides  the  penalty,  let  there  be  power  also  to  inflict  a 
note  or  mark;  such  I  mean  as  shall  not  extend  to  actual 
punishment,  but  may  end  either  in  admonition  only,  or  in  a 
light  disgrace ;  punishing  the  offender  as  it  were  with  a  bkish. 
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APHOBI8M  41. 

In  Censorian  CourtSy  let  the  commencementa  and  middle 
acts  of  all  great  crimes  and  oflfences  be  punished,  even  though 
the  end  be  not  consummated.  And  let  this  be  even  the  prin- 
cipal use  of  these  courts ;  for  it  is  as  well  the  part  of  severity 
to  punish  the  commencements  of  crimes,  as  of  mercy  to  prevent 
their  completion,  by  punishing  the  intermediate  acts. 

▲PHOBISM  42. 

Especial  care  must  be  taken  in  Prstorian  Courts,  not  to 
afford  relief  in  such  cases  as  the  law  has  not  so  much  omitted, 
as  despised  for  their  unimportance,  or  for  their  odious  nature 
judged  unworthy  of  redress. 

APHORISM  43. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  certainty  of  laws  (of 
which  I  am  now  treating),  that  Praetorian  Courts  be  not  allowed 
to  swell  and  overflow,  so  as,  under  colour  of  mitigating  the 
rigour  of  the  law,  to  break  its  strength  and  relax  its  sinewsj 
by  drawing  everything  to  be  a  matter  of  discretion. 

APHORISM  44. 

Let  not  the  Praetorian  Courts  have  authority,  under  any 
pretext  of  equity,  to  decree  against  an  express  statute.  For  in 
that  case  the  judge  would  pass  into  the  legislator,  and  every- 
thing would  be  at  discretion. 

APHORISM  45. 

Some  hold  that  the  jurisdiction  which  decrees  according 
to  equity  and  conscience,  and  that  which  proceeds  according 
to  strict  justice,  ought  to  be  deputed  to  the  same  courts  ;  but 
others  would  have  them  kept  separate.  I  am  clearly  for  keep- 
ing them  separate.  For  if  there  be  a  mixture  of  jurisdictions, 
the  distinction  of  cases  will  not  be  retained,  but  discretion 
will  in  the  end  supersede  the  law. 

APHORISM  46. 

The  Praetor's  Table  at  Rome,  wherein  he  set  down  and 
published  the  rules  by  which  he  meant  to  judge,  was  not  es- 
tablished without  good  reason.  And  after  this  example,  judges 
in  the  Praetorian  Courts  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  propose 
certain  rules  for  themselves,  and  set  them  up  where  they  can  be 
seen  by  the  people.   For  as  that  is  the  best  law  which  leaves  the 
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least  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  so  he  is  the  best  judge 
who  leaves  the  least  to  himself. 

But  I  will  treat  more  fully  of  these  courts  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  judgments ;  for  here  I  have  only  noticed  of  them  in 
passing,  in  what  way  they  remedy  and  supply  the  omissions  of 
law. 

Of  the  Retrospective  Aspect  of  Laws, 

APnoBiSM  47. 
There  is  likewise  another  kind  of  supplement  to  omitted 
cases ;  namely,  when  one  law  follows  and  amends  another,  and 
draws  the  omitted  cases  along  with  it.  And  this  is  done  by 
those  laws  and  statutes  which  are  called  retrospective.  But 
laws  of  this  kind  must  be  ui^ed  seldom,  and  with  great  caution ; 
for  we  iq>prove  not  of  a  Janus  in  laws. 

APHOBISM  48. 

He  who  evades  and  narrows  the  words  or  meaning  of  a  law 
by  fraud  and  cavil  deserves  to  be  himself  ensnared  by  a  sub- 
sequent law.  And  therefore  in  cases  of  fraud  and  captious 
evasion  it  is  just  that  laws  should  be  retrospective,  and  be  of 
assistance  one  to  the  other ;  that  a  man  who  plots  to  deceive 
and  upset  the  present  laws  may  at  least  feel  apprehensions 
from  future  ones. 

APHORISM  49. 

Laws  which  strengthen  and  confirm  the  real  intentions  of 
acts  and  instruments  against  the  defects  of  forms  and  usages 
very  properly  include  past  actions.  For  the  principal  incon- 
venience of  a  retrospective  law  is  that  it  creates  disturbance  ; 
but  confirmatory  laws  of  this  sort  tend  rather  to  peace  and 
the  settlement  of  past  transactions.  We  must  however  take 
care  not  to  call  in  question  matters  already  adjudged* 

APHOBISM  50. 

It  must  be  observed  that  not  those  only  are  to  be  considered 
retrospective  laws  which  invalidate  acts  passed ;  but  those  like- 
wise which  prohibit  and  restrain  fiiture  acts  as  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  past  Thus  a  law  which  should  prohibit  certain 
artisans  from  henceforth  selling  their  wares  seems  only  to  bear 
upon  the  future,  yet  it  operates  on  the  past;  for  such  persons 
have  not  now  the  power  to  seek  their  living  in  another  way. 

VOL.   V.  H 
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APnORISM  51. 
ratoiy  law,  tLough  it  does  not  meDtioo  the  past, 
Y  force  of  the  declaratioD  must  needs  apply  to 
OS.  For  the  interpretation  does  not  date  from 
le  declaration,  but  is  mode  as  it  were  contem- 
;  law  itself.     And  therefore  enact  no  declaratory 

cases  where  they  may  be  justly  retrospective, 
ind  that  part  which  treats  of  Uncertainty  of  laws, 

exists.      I  must  now  speak  of  that  other  part, 
7  ia  extant,  but  confused  and  obscure. 
Of  Obscurity  of  Taiw3. 
APHORISM  52. 
if  laws  arises   from  four  sources;  either  from 
»;umulation  of  laws,  especially  if  they  be  mixed 

are  obsolete;  or  from  an  ambiguity,  or  want 
J  distinctness  in  the  drawing  of  them ;  or  from 
ll-ordered  methods  of  interpreting  law ;  or  lastly, 
iction  and  inconsistency  of  judgments. 

Of  ExcesHve  Accumulation  of  Laws. 

APHOBISH  53. 
r  says,  "  He  shall  rain  snares  upon  tbem."  '  But 
orse  snares  than  legal  snares,  especially  in  penal 
infinite  in  number,  and  useless  through  the  lapse 
d  of  being  as  a  lantern  to  the  feet  they  are  as 
h. 

APHORISM  54. 
o  ways  in  use  of  making  a  new  statute.  The  one 
treugtbens  former  statutes  on  the  same  subject, 
es  a  few  additions  and  alterations.  The  other 
icels  all  former  enactments,  and  substitutes  an 
ad  uniform  law.  The  last  method  is  the  best. 
mer  the  enactments  become  confused  and  com- 
hough  indeed  the  immediate  object  is  eifected, 
flaws  IS  in  the  meantime  corrupted.  But  in  the 
greater  care  is  required  in  deliberating  about 
and  former  acts  must  be  carefully  searched 
lefore  it  pass ;  yet  it  is  the  best  course  for  securing 
aea  to  come. 
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APHOmSM  55. 

The  Athenians  had  a  custom  of  appointing  six  men  to  examine 
every  year  the  contradictory  titles  of  their  laws  (which  they 
called  Antinomies)  and  to  report  to  the  people  such  as  could  not 
be  reconciled,  that  a  definite  resolution  might  be  passed  concern- 
ing them.  After  their  example  let  the  legislators  of  every 
state  every  three  or  five  years,  or  as  often  as  it  appears  good, 
review  their  Antinomies.  And  let  these  be  first  examined 
and  drawn  up  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  laid  before  the  Parliament^  that  the  matter  may  be 
settled  and  established  by  vote. 

APHORISM  56. 

But  let  there  not  be  too  great  an  eagerness  and  anxiety  to 
reconcile  or  salve  (as  they  term  it)  these  contradictory  titles 
by  fine  and  far-fetched  distinctions.  For  this  is  a  web  of  the  wit; 
which,  whatever  appearance  of  modesty  and  reverence  it  may 
bear,  must  yet  be  regarded  as  prejudicial,  seeing  that  it  makes 
the  whole  body  of  laws  ill-assorted  and  incoherent.  It  is  there- 
fore far  better  to  let  the  worse  titles  drop»  and  leave  the  best 
to  stand  alone. 

APHOBISM  57. 

It  should  also  be  a  part  of  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  to 
propose  that  obsolete  laws  and  such  as  have  fallen  into  disuse 
should  be  repealed,  as  well  as  antinomies.  For  since  an  express 
statute  is  not  regularly  abolished  by  disuse,  it  comes  to  pass  that 
through  the  contempt  of  obsolete  laws  the  authority  of  the  rest 
is  somewhat  impaired.  And  from  this  ensues  a  torment  like 
that  of  Mezentius,  whereby  the  living  laws  are  stifled  in  the 
embraces  of  the  dead.  And  above  all  things  a  gangrene  in  our 
laws  is  to  be  avoided. 

APHORISM  58. 

But  in  the  meantime  let  the  Praetorian  Courts  have  power  to 
decree  against  laws  and  statutes  which  are  obsolete,  and  have  not 
lately  passed.  For  though  it  has  been  well  said,  "  that  no  one 
should  be  wiser  than  the  laws,"  *  yet  this  must  be  understood  of 
waking  and  not  of  sleeping  laws.  Not  so  however  with  more 
recent  statutes,  which  are  found  to  be  injurious  to  public  justice. 
The  power  of  giving  relief  in  this  case  should  be  left  not  to  the 
judge,  but  to  kings,  councils,  and  the  supreme  authorities  of 

I  Of.  Arist.  Rbct  i.  15.  12. :  aud  Thucyd.  Ui.  37. 
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the  state,  who  ehould  be  empowered  to  auepend  the  executjon 
of  them  by  Acts  or  Proclamations,  till  the  le-assembling  of 
Parliament  or  of  that  body  which  hns  the  power  of  repealing 
them ;  lest  in  the  lueantime  the  welfare  of  the  community  be 
endangered. 

Of  New  DigeiU  ofLatct. 
APBORIBH  59. 

But  if  the  laws  by  accumulation  have  grown  so  Toluminous, 
or  become  so  confused  that  it  is  expedient  to  remodel  them 
entirely,  and  reduce  them  to  a  sound  and  manageable  body,  let  it 
by  all  means  be  done ;  and  let  it  be  considered  a  heroic  work ; 
and  let  the  authors  thereof  be  juatly  and  deservedly  reckoned 
among  le^lators  and  reformers  of  law. 
APHORIBH   60. 

This  kind  of  expurgation  and  new  digest  of  laws  is  effected 
by  five  processes.  First,  let  obsolete  laws,  which  Justinian 
calls  old  fables ',  be  omitted.  Secondly,  let  the  most  approved 
antinomies  be  received,  and  the  rest  abolished.  Thirdly,  let  Ho- 
moianomUs,  or  laws  which  are  of  the  same  import  and  nothing 
else  but  reiterations  of  the  same  thing,  be  erased,  and  let  the 
one  which  is  the  most  perfect  among  them  be  retained  in  place 
of  all  the  rest.  Fourthly,  let  such  laws  as  determine  nothing, 
but  only  propose  questions,  and  leave  thera  undecided,  be 
dismissed  in  like  manner.  Lastly,  let  those  laws  which  are 
found  to  be  wordy  and  too  prolix  be  more  compressed  and 
abridged. 

APnoRISH  61. 

It  will  be  very  useful  in  a  new  digest  of  laws  to  digest  and 
arrange  separately  on  the  one  side  all  the  laws  received  as 
Common  Law,  the  existence  whereof  is  as  it  were  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  statutes,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  superadded.  For  in  many  points, 
in  passing  judgment,  the  iuterpretation  and  administration  of 
the  Common  Law  are  not  the  same  as  the  Statute  Law.  And 
this  was  the  plan  followed  by  Trebonianus  in  the  Digest  and 
Code, 

APHORISM   62. 

But  in  this  regeneration  and  reconstruction  of  the  laws,  by 
all  means  retain  the  words  and  text  of  the  old  laws  and  law- 
'  InnUtut.  Fromn.  %  8. 
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books,  though  it  be  necessary  to  extract  them  by  scraps  and 
fragments :  and  afterwards  connect  them  together  in  proper 
order*  For  although  this  might  perhaps  be  done  more  con- 
veniently, and,  if  you  look  to  right  reason,  more  correctly 
also  by  a  new  text  than  by  patching  up  the  old ;  yet  in  laws 
we  ought  not  so  much  to  look  to  style  and  drawing  up  as  to 
authority,  and  its  patron,  antiquity.  Otherwise  the  work  would 
appear  rather  a  matter  of  scholarship  and  method,  than  a  body 
of  commanding  laws. 

APHORISM  63. 

It  will  be  expedient  in  this  new  digest  of  laws  that  the  old 
volumes  do  not  altogether  perish  and  pass  into  oblivion ;  but  that 
they  be  preserved  at  least  in  libraries,  though  the  ordinary  and 
promiscuous  use  of  them  be  prohibited.  For  in  important  cases 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  examine  and  consider  the  successive 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  past  laws.  And  surely  it 
is  a  reverent  thing  to  intermingle  antiquity  with  things  present. 
But  this  new  body  of  laws  ought  to  be  regularly  confirmed  by 
the  legislative  power  of  the  state ;  lest,  under  pretence  of  digest- 
ing old  laws,  new  laws  be  secretly  imposed. 

APHORISM  64. 

It  were  desirable  that  this  instauration  of  the  laws  should 
be  undertaken  in  such  times  as  are  superior  in  learning  and 
experience  to  those  more  ancient  times  whose  works  and  acts 
they  revise.  But  the  reverse  of  this  happened  in  the  work  of 
Justinian.  For  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  when  by  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  a  less  wise  and  less  learned  generation 
the  works  of  the  ancients  are  mutilated  and  reconstructed.  But 
that  is  often  necessary  which  is  not  best. 

So  much  then  for  obscurity  of  laws  arising  from  an  ex- 
cessive and  confused  accumulation  thereof.  I  now  come  to 
speak  of  the  ambiguous  and  obscure  drawing  up  of  them. 

Of  the  Confused  and  Obscure  Drawing  up  of  Laws. 

APHORISM  65. 

Obscure  drawing  up  of  laws  arbes  either  from  their  loquacity 
and  verbosity,  or  on  the  other  hand  from  an  excess  of  concise- 
ness, or  from  the  preamble  of  the  law  being  at  variance  with 
the  body. 
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APHOBISU  66. 

I  muBt  now  speak  of  the  obscurity  of  laws  vluch  ariaes  from 
their  being  ill  drawn  np.  The  loquacity  and  prolixity  used  in 
the  drawingapoflawsIdoDotapproTe.  For  it  does  not  at  all 
secure  It8  intention  and  purpose ;  but  rather  the  reverse.  For 
while  it  tries  to  enumerate  and  express  every  particular  case  in 
apposite  and  appropriate  words,  expecting  greater  cert^ty 
thereby ;  it  does  in  fact  ruse  s  number  of  queations  about  words ; 
so  that,  by  reason  of  the  noise  and  strife  of  words,  the  interpre- 
tation which  proceeds  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  law 
(which  is  the  juster  and  sounder  kind  of  interpretation)  is 
rendered  more  difficult. 

AFBOBISU  67. 

Not  that  I  therefore  approve  of  a  too  concise  and  affected 
brevity,  as  being  the  style  of  majesty  and  command,  especially 
in  these  times ;  leat  by  chance  the  law  should  become  like  a 
Lesbian  rule.'  We  must  therefore  aim  at  a  mean,  and  lookout 
for  a  well-defined  generality  of  words;  which  though  it  does 
not  attempt  to  express  all  the  cases  comprehended,  yet  excludes 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  cases  not  comprehended. 
ApnoEiSM  68. 

In  ordinary  laws  and  proclamations  of  state  however,  in  which 
lawyers  are  not  generally  consulted,  but  every  man  trusts  to 
his  own  judgment,  everything  should  be  more  ftdly  explained, 
and  pointed  out,  aa  it  were  with  the  finger,  to  the  capacity  of 
the  people. 

AFHOBISH  69. 

Nor  should  I  at  all  approve  of  the  preambles  of  kws,  which 
were  formerly  deemed  impertinent,  and  which  represent  laws  dis- 
puting and  not  commanding,  if  we  could  endure  the  ancient 
manners.  But  as  times  now  are,  these  preambles  are  necessarily 
used  in  most  cases,  not  so  much  to  explain  the  law,  as  to 
persuade  Parliament  to  pass  it,  and  also  to  satisfy  the  people. 
But  avoid  preambles  aa  much  as  possible,  and  let  the  law 
commence  with  the  enactment. 

APHORISM  70. 

Though  the  intention  and  purport  of  a  law  may  sometimes 
be  well  gathered  from  the  prefaces  and  preambles,  yet  the 

■  Cf.  Enura.  Ad«g.  L  93,  ud  cf.  Arist.  Etblcs,  v.  10. 
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latitude  or  extension  thereof  should  by  no  means  be  sought  from 
thence.  For  the  preamble  often  selects  a  few  of  the  most 
plausible  and  specious  points  byway  of  example,  even  when  the 
law  contains  many  things  besides.  Or  on  the  other  hand  the 
law  sometimes  makes  many  restrictions  and  limitations,  the 
reasons  whereof  need  not  be  inserted  in  the  preamble.  Where- 
fore the  extent  and  latitude  of  a  law  is  to  be  taken  from  the  body 
thereof;  for  the  preamble  often  either  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  it. 

APHORISM  71. 
There^is  one  very  faulty  method  of  drawing  up  laws.  And  this 
is,  when  the  case  at  which  the  law  aims  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
preamble;  and  then  from  the  force  of  the  word  "such"  or 
some  like  relative,  the  body  of  the  law  is  reflected  back  upon 
the  preamble,  which  is  thereby  inserted  and  incorporated  into 
the  law,  and  renders  it  both  more  obscure  and  less  safe.  For  the 
same  care  is  not  usually  employed  in  weighing  and  examining  the 
words  of  the  preamble  which  is  bestowed  on  the  body  of  the 
law  itself. 

But  this  part  of  the  uncertainty  of  laws,  arising  from  their 
being  ill  drawn  up,  I  will  treat  of  more  fully,  when  I  come 
afterwards  to  the  interpretation  of  laws.  And  so  much  for 
the  obscure  drawing  up  of  laws ;  I  must  now  speak  of  the 
methods  of  expounding  law. 

Of  the  Methods  of  Expounding  Law,  and  Removing  Ambiguities. 

APHORISM  72. 

There  are  five  methods  of  expounding  law,  and  removing 
ambiguities :  namely,  by  reports  of  judgments ;  by  authentic 
writers ;  by  auxiliary  books ;  by  prelections ;  or  by  the  answers 
and  decrees  of  learned  men.  All  these  if  properly  instituted 
will  be  of  great  service  against  the  obscurity  of  laws. 

Of  the  Rej)orting  of  Judgments. 
APHORISM  73. 

Above  all  things,  let  the  Judgments  delivered  in  the  Supreme 
and  Principal  Courts  on  important  cases,  especially  if  they 
be  doubtful  and  contain  some  difficidty  or  novelty,  be  dili- 
gently and  accurately  taken  down.  For  judgments  are  the 
anchors  of  laws,  as  laws  are  of  the  state. 
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APH0BI8H  74. 

Let  this  be  ihe  method  of  taking  down  judgments  and  com- 
mitting them  to  writing.  Record  the  cases  precisely,  the 
judgments  themselves  word  for  word ;  add  the  reasons  which 
the  judges  allege  for  their  judgments ;  do  not  nux  up  the 
authority  of  cases  brought  forward  as  examples  with  the  prin- 
cipal case;  and  omit  the  perorations  of  counsel, unless  they 
contain  something  very  remarkable. 

AFHOBISM  75. 

Let  the  reporters  be  taken  from  the  most  learned  counsel, 
and  receive  a  liberal  salary  from  the  state.  ^  But  let  not  the 
judges  themselves  meddle  with  the  reports ;  lest  from  being  too 
fond  of  their  own  opinions,  and  relying  on  their  own  authority^ 
they  exceed  the  province  of  a  reporter. 

APHOBISM  76. 

Let  these  judgments  be  digested  in  chronological  order,  and 
not  by  method  and  titles.  For  such  writings  are  a  kind  of 
history  or  narrative  of  the  laws.  And  not  only  the  acts  them- 
selves, but  the  times  also  when  they  passed,  give  light  to  a  wise 
judge. 

Of  Authentic  Writers. 

APHORISM  77. 

Let  the  body  of  law  be  composed  only  of  the  laws  that  con- 
stitute the  Common  Law,  of  the  constitutional  laws  or  statutes, 
and  of  reported  judgments.  Besides  these,  let  no  others  be 
deemed  authentic,  or  at  least  let  them  be  sparingly  accepted. 

APHORISM  78. 

Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  certainty  of  laws 
(whereof  I  am  now  treating),  as  to  keep  the  authentic  writings 
within  moderate  bounds,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  enormous  multi- 
tude of  authors  and  doctors  of  laws.  For  by  them  the  meaning 
of  laws  is  distracted,  the  judge  is  perplexed,  the  proceedings 
are  made  endless,  and  the  advocate  himself,  as  he  cannot 
peruse  and  master  so  many  books,  takes  refuge  in  abridgments. 
Perhaps  some  one  good  commentary,  and  a  few  classic  authors, 
or  rather  some  few  selections  from  some  few  of  them,  may  be 
received  as  authentic  Let  the  rest  however  be  kept  for  use 
in  libraries,  that  the  judges  or  counsel  may  inspect  them  if 
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necessary ;  but  let  them  not  be  allowed  to  be  pleaded  in  court, 
or  to  pass  into  authorities. 

Of  Auxiliary  Books. 

APHOBISM  79. 

« 

The  science  and  practice  of  the  law  should  not  be  deprived 
of  auxiliary  books,  but  rather  well  furnished  with  them.  These 
are  of  six  kinds ;  namely.  Institutes :  On  Terms  of  Law :  On 
Bules  of  Law :  Antiquities  of  Laws :  Summaries :  and  Forms 
of  Pleading. 

APHOBISM  80. 

Students  and  novices  are  to  be  educated  and  trained  by  In- 
stitutes to  take  in  more  readily  and  profoundly  the  higher  parts 
of  the  law.  Let  these  Institutes  be  arranged  in  a  dear  and 
perspicuous  order.  Let  them  run  through  the  whole  private 
law,  not  omitting  some  things,  and  dwelling  too  long  on  others ; 
but  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  all ;  so  that  when  the  student 
comes  to  peruse  the  body  of  law  he  may  find  nothing  entirely 
new,  or  of  which  he  has  not  had  a  slight  notion  beforehand. 
But  touch  not  the  public  law  in  these  institutes,  but  let  that 
be  drawn  from  tiie  fountains  themselves. 

APHOBISM  81. 

Construct  a  commentary  on  legal  terms;  but  let  it  not 
enter  too  curiously  or  laboriously  into  an  explanation  of  tiieir 
full  sense.  For  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  look  for  exact 
definitions  of  tiie  words,  as  for  explanations  to  make  the  way 
easier  in  reading  law  books.  And  let  not  this  treatise  be  digested 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  but  leave  that  to  an  index ;  and 
let  the  words  which  relate  to  the  same  thing  be  arranged 
together,  that  the  one  may  serve  to  explain  the  other. 

APHOBISM  82. 

A  good  and  careful  treatise  on  the  difierent  rules  of  law 
conduces  as  much  as  anything  to  the  certainty  thereof;  and  it 
deserves  to  be  entrusted  to  the  ablest  and  wisest  lawyers. 
For  I  am  not  content  with  the  works  of  this  kind  which  are 
now  extant.  The  collection  should  consist  not  only  of  the 
common  and  well  known  rules,  but  of  others  likewise  more 
subtle  and  abstruse,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  harmony 
of  laws  and  decided  cases;  such  as  are  sometimes  found  in 
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;he  beat  tables  of  contents ;  and  are  in  &ct  die  general  dictates 
)f  reason,  which  nm  'through  the  different  matters  of  law,  and 
Lct  as  its  ballast. 

APH0BI8M  83. 
But  let  not  every  decree  or  position  of  law  be  taken  for  a 
"ule ;  as  is  commonly  done,  ignorantly  enougK  For  if  this  were 
idmitted  there  would  be  as  many  rules  as  laws ;  for  law  is 
lothing  else  than  a  commanding  rule.  But  let  those  be  con- 
ddered  rules  which  are  inherent  in  the  very  form  of  justice; 
md  whereby  it  cornea  that  for  the  most  part  nearly  the  same 
-ules  are  found  in  the  civil  laws  of  ditfereot  states ;  except 
perhaps  that  they  may  sometimes  vary  with  reference  to  the 
forms  of  constitutJons. 

APHOBISH  84. 
After  a  rule  has  been  stated  in  a  concise  and  eolid  form  of 
ivords,  let  examples,  and  such  decisions  of  cases  as  are  most 
ilear,  be  added  for  the  explanation ;  distinctions  and  exceptions 
or  the  limitation ;  and  kindred  cases  for  the  amplification  of 
he  rule. 

APHOBISH  85. 
It  is  a  sound  precept  not  to  take  the  law  from  the  rules,  but 
-.0  make  the  rule  from  the  existing  law.  For  the  proof  is  not 
:o  be  sought  from  the  words  of  the  rule,  as  if  it  were  the  text 
)f  law.  The  rule,  like  the  magnetic  needle,  points  at  the  law, 
>ut  does  not  settle  it. 

APHORISM  86. 
Besides  the  body  of  law,  it  will  be  of  service  likewise  to  take  a 
lurvey  of  the  antiquities  thereof;  of  which  though  the  authority 
las  perished,  yet  the  reverence  still  remains.  And  by  antiqaities 
)f  laws,  I  understand  those  writings  on  laws  and  judgments, 
whether  published  or  unpublished,  which  preceded  the  body 
if  law;  for  these  should  not  be  lost.  TVherefore  select  the  most 
iseful  of  them,  (for  many  will  be  found  to  be  frivolous  and  un- 
)rofitable)  and  collect  them  into  one  volume;  that  old  fables,  as 
rrebouianus  calls  them,  may  not  be  mixed  up  with  tlie  actual 
aws. 

APHORiaM  87. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  practice,  that  the  whole  law  should 

le  arranged  in  order  under  titles  and  heads  ;  to  which  refer- 

ijce  may  be  made  at  once,  when  occasion  shall  require  as  to  a 
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store  bouse  provided  for  present  wants.  Summaries  of  this 
kind  both  reduce  to  order  what  is  dispersed  in  the  law,  and 
abridge. what  is  diffuse  and  prolix*  But  we  must  take  care 
that  while  they  make  men  ready  in  practice,  they  do  not  make 
them  idlers  in  the  science  itself ;  for  their  business  is  to  facilitate 
the  recollection  of  the  law,  not  to  teach  it.  But  these  sum- 
maries are  by  all  means  to  be  constructed  with  great  care,  ac- 
curacy, and  judgment,  lest  they  cheat  the  laws. 

APHORISM  88. 

Collect  the  different  forms  of  pleading  of  every  sort.  For 
this  is  both  a  help  to  practice ;  and  besides,  these  forms  disclose 
the  oracles  and  mysteries  of  laws.  For  many  things  lie  con- 
cealed in  the  laws,  which  in  these  forms  of  pleading  are  more 
fully  and  clearly  revealed ;  the  one  being  as  the  fist,  the  other 
as  the  open  hand 

Of  Answers  and  Opinions. 

APHORISM   89. 

Some  means  should  be  devised  for  solving  and  clearing  away 
the  particular  doubts  which  from  time  to  time  arise.  For  it  is 
hard  that  they  who  desire  to  secure  themselves  from  error 
should  not  be  able  to  find  a  guide ;  but  that  their  actions  must 
themselves  run  the  risk,  there  being  no  means  of  knowing  the 
law  before  the  thing  is  done. 

APHORISM   90. 

I  do  not  approve  that  the  answers  of  learned  men,  whether 
advocates  or  doctors  of  law,  given  to  those  who  ask  their  advice 
on  a  point  of  law,  should  have  such  authority  that  the  judge 
should  not  be  allowed  to  depart  from  their  opinions.  Let  the 
laws  be  taken  from  sworn  judges. 

APHORISM  91. 

I  do  not  approve  that  men  should  make  trial  of  judgments 
under  feigned  persons  and  causes,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  the  rule  of  law  will  be.  For  this  lowers  the  majesty 
of  the  laws  and  is  a  kind  of  prevarication.  Besides,  it  is  un- 
seemly for  judicial  proceedings  to  borrow  anything  from  the 
stage. 

APHORISM  92. 
Therefore,  let  judgments,  as  well  as  answers  and  opinions, 
proceed  from  the  judges  alone;  the  former  in  questions  on 
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pending  suits,  the  latter  on  difficult  points  of  law.  And  let 
not  these  opinions,  whether  on  public  or  private  niatters,  be 
demanded  from  the  judges  themselves,  (for  that  were  to  turn 
the  judge  into  an  advocate) ;  but  from  the  king  or  state.  Let 
the  king  or  state  refer  them  to  the  judges.  Let  the  judges 
thus  authorised  hear  the  pleadings  of  the  advocates,  whether 
selected  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  (if  necessary)  appointed 
by  the  judges  themselves,  and  the  argiunents  on  both  sides; 
and  after  deliberating  on  the  case  let  them  deliver  and  declare 
the  law.  Let  these  opinions  be  recorded  and  published  among 
judgments,  and  be  of  equal  authority  with  ihem. 

Of  Prelections. 
APHOBISM  93. 

Let  the  lectures  and  exercises  of  those  who  study  and  labour 
at  the  law  be  so  ordered  and  instituted,  as  rather  to  set  legal 
questions  and  controversies  at  rest,  than  to  raise  aqd  excite 
them.  For  at  present  there  are  nothing  but  schools  and  in- 
stitutions for  multiplying  altercations  and  controversies  on  points 
of  law,  as  if  for  the  display  of  wit.  And  this  evil  is  also  an 
old  one.  For  it  was  likewise  the  pride  of  antiquity,  as  by  sects 
and  factions,  to  keep  alive  a  number  of  questions  of  law,  rather 
than  to  settle  them.     Let  this  however  be  provided  against. 

Of  Inconsistency  of  Judgments. 

APHOBISM  94. 

Inconsistency  of  judgments  arises  either  from  an  immature 
and  hasty  decision,  or  from  the  rivahry  of  Courts,  or  from  a  bad 
and  ignorant  reporting  of  judgments,  or  from  too  great  &cility 
being  given  for  their  reversal.  Care  therefore  should  be  taken 
that  judgments  proceed  after  mature  deliberation ;  that  courts 
preserve  mutual  respect  for  one  another ;  that  judgments  be 
faithfully  and  wisely  reported ;  and  that  the  way  to  a  repeal  of 
judgments  be  narrow,  rocky,  and  as  it  were  paved  with  flint 
stones. 

APHORISM   95. 

If  judgment  be  given  on  any  case  in  a  principal  court,  and 
a  similar  case  occur  in  any  other,  do  not  proceed  to  pass 
judgment  till  a  consultation  has  been  held  in  some  general 
assembly  of  the  judges.  For  if  it  be  that  previous  decisions 
must  be  rescinded,  at  least  let  them  be  interred  with  honour. 
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APHORISM  96. 

That  Courts  should  fence  and  dispute  about  jurisdiction  is 
natural  to  humanity ;  the  rather  because  of  a  foolish  doctrine^  that 
it  is  the  part  of  a  good  and  active  judge  to  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  Court;  which  stimulates  the  disease  and  applies  a 
spur  where  a  bit  is  needed.  But  that  through  this  spirit  of 
contention  courts  should  freely  rescind  each  other's  judgments 
(judgments  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  juris- 
diction) is  an  intolerable  evil,  that  should  by  all  means  be  put 
down  by  kings  or  senates  or  governments.  For  it  is  a  most 
pernicious  example,  that  courts,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the 
subjects  at  peace,  should  be  at  war  with  one  another. 

APHOBISM  97. 

Let  not  the  way  to  a  repeal  of  judgments  by  appeals,  writs 
of  error,  new  trials,  and  the  like,  be  much  too  easy  and  open. 
Some  hold  that  a  suit  should  be  withdrawn  to  a  higher  court, 
as  quite  a  new  cause,  the  previous  judgment  being  com- 
pletely laid  aside  and  suspended.  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  judgment  itself  should  remain  in  full  force,  whilst  only  its 
execution  should  be  deferred.  I  do  not  like  either  of  these 
ways;  unless  the  courts  wherein  judgment  has  been  delivered 
be  of  a  low  and  inferior  character ;  but  I  would  rather  let  both 
the  judgment  stand,  and  the  execution  proceed,  the  defendant 
only  giving  security  for  costs  and  damages  if  the  judgment  be 
reversed. 

This  Title  then  touching  Certainty  of  Laws  shall  stand  as  a 
model  of  the  rest  of  the  Digest  which  I  have  in  mind. 

But  here  I  have  concluded  Civil  Knowledge  (as  far  as  I 
have  thought  right  to  handle  it),  and  together  with  it  Human 
Philosophy,  and,  with  Human  Philosophy,  Philosophy  in  Ge- 
neral. At  length  therefore  having  arrived  at  some  pause,  and 
looking  back  into  those  things  which  I  have  passed  through, 
this  treatise  of  mine  seems  to  me  not  unlike  those  sounds  and 
preludes  which  musicians  make  while  they  are  tuning  their 
instruments,  and  which  produce  indeed  a  harsh  and  unpleasing 
sound  to  the  ear,  but  tend  to  make  the  music  sweeter  after- 
wards. And  thus  have  I  intended  to  employ  myself  in  tuning 
the  harp  of  tlie  muses  and  reducing  it  to  perfect  harmony,  that 
hereafter  the  strings  may  be  touched  by  a  better  hand  or  a 
better  quilI.     And  surely,  when  I  set  before  me  the  condition 
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of  these  timcsy  in  which  learning  seems  to  have  now  made  her 
third  visitation  to  men ;  and  when*at  the  same  time  I  attentively 
behold  with  what  helps  and  assistances  she  is  provided ;  as  the 
vivacity  and  sublimity  of  the  many  wits  of  thb  age ;  the  noble 
monuments  of  ancient  writers,  which  shine  like  so  many  lights 
before  us ;  the  art  of  printing,  which  brings  books  within  reach 
of  men  of  all  fortunes;  the  opened  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
world  travelled  over  in  every  part,  whereby  multitudes  of  ex- 
periments unknown  to  the  ancients  have  been  disclosed,  and 
an  immense  mass  added  to  Natural  History ;  the  leisure  time 
which  the  greatest  wits  in  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe 
everywhere  have  at  their  disposal,  not  being  so  much  employed 
in  civil  business  as  were  the  Greeks  in  respect  of  their  popular 
governments,  and  the  Romans  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of 
their  monarchy ;  the  peace  which  Britain,  Spain,  Italy,  France 
too  at  last,  and  many  other  countries  now  enjoy ;  the  consump- 
tion and  exhaustion  of  all  that  can  be  thought  or  said  on  religious 
questions,  which  have  so  long  diverted  many  men's  minds  from 
the  study  of  other  arts ;  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  your 
Majesty's  learning,  which  calls  whole  flocks  of  wits  around  you, 
as  birds  round  a  phoenix  ;  and  lastly,  the  inseparable  property  of 
time,  ever  more  and  more  to  disclose  Truth ;  I  cannot,  I  say, 
when  I  reflect  on  these  things  but  be  raised  to  this  hope,  that  this 
third  period  will  far  surpass  the  Greek  and  Roman  in  learning ; 
if  only  men  will  wisely  and  honestly  know  their  own  strength 
and  their  own  weakness ;  and  take  from  one  another  the  light 
of  invention  and  not  the  fire  of  contradiction ;  and  esteem  the 
inquisition  of  truth  as  a  noble  enterprise,  and  not  a  pleasure 
or  an  ornament ;  and  employ  wealth  and  magnificence  on  things 
of  worth  and  excellence,  not  on  things  vulgar  and  of  popular 
estimation.  As  for  my  labours,  if  any  man  shall  please  him- 
self or  others  in  the  reprehension  of  them,  they  shall  make  at  all 
events  that  ancient  and  patient  request,  "  Strike,  but  hear." ' 
Let  men  reprehend  them  as  much  as  they  please,  if  only  they 
observe  and  weigh  what  is  said.  For  the  appeal  is  lawful,  though 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary,  from  the  first  cogitations  of 
men  to  their  second,  and  from  the  present  age  to  posterity. 
Now  let  us  come  to  that  learning  which  the  two  former  periods 
have  not  been  so  blessed  as  to  know,  namely.  Sacred  and 
Inspired  Divinity y  the  mo^t  noble  Sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's 
labours  and  peregrinations. 

*  Plut  In  Thcmist.  c.  1 1. 
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BOOK     IX. 

CHAP.  I. 

Tlie  Divisions  of  Inspired  Divinity  are  omitted  — Introduction 
only  is  made  to  three  Deficients  ;  namely ^  the  Doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Legitimate  Use  of  the  Human  Reason  in  Divine  Sub- 
jects ;   the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Degrees  of  Unity   in  the 
Kingdom  of  God;  and  the  Emanations  of  the  Scriptures, 

Seeing  now^  most  excellent  king,  that  my  little  bark,  such  as 
it  isj  has  sailed  round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  old  and 
new  world  of  sciences  (with  what  success  and  fortune  it  is  for 
posterity  to  decide),  what  remains  but  that  having  at  length 
finished  my  course  I  should  pay  my  vows?  But  there  still 
remains  Sacred  or  Inspired  Divinity;  whereof  however  if  I 
jproceed  to  treat  I  shall  step  out  of  the  bark  of  human  reason, 
and  enter  into  the  ship  of  the  church ;  which  is  only  able  by 
the  Divine  compass  to  rightly  direct  its  course.  Neither  will 
the  stars  of  philosophy,  which  have  hitherto  so  nobly  shone  upon 
us,  any  longer  supply  their  light.  So  that  on  this  subject  also  it 
will  be  as  well  to  keep  silence.  I  will  accordingly  omit  the 
proper  divisions  thereof,  contributing  however  a  few  remarks 
upon  it,  according  to  my  slender  ability,  by  way  of  paying  my 
vows.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  do  this,  because  in  the 
body  of  Theology  I  find  no  region  or  district  entirely  desert  and 
uncultivated;  such  has  been  the  diligence  of  man  in  sowing 
wheat  or  tares. 

I  will  propose  therefore  three  Appendices  of  Theology,  which 
treat,  not  of  the  matter  concerning  which  theology  gives  or 
shall  give  information,  but  only  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
information  is  imparted.  I  will  not  however,  as  in  other  like 
cases,  either  introduce  examples  or  give  precepts.  That  I  will 
leave  to  theologians ;  for  these,  as  I  have  said,  are  only  in  the 
place  of  vows. 

The  prerogative  of  God  comprehends  the  whole  man,  extend- 
ing to  the  reason  as  well  as  to  the  will ;  that  man  may  deny 
himself  entirely,  and  draw  near  unto  God.  Wherefore  as  we 
are  bound  to  obey  the  divine  law  though  we  find  a  reluctation  in 
our  will,  so  are  we  to  believe  His  word  though  we  find  a  reluc- 
tation in  our  reason.     For  if  we  believe  only  that  which  is 
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agreeable  to^ur  sense,  we  give  consent  to  the  matter  and  not 
to  the  author,  which  is  no  more  than  we  would  do  to  a  sua* 
pected  witness.  But  that  faith  which  was  accounted  to  Abra- 
ham for  righteousness  was  of  such  a  nature  that  Sarah  laughed 
at  it,  who  therein  was  an  image  of  natural  reason.  The  more 
discordant  therefore  and  incredible  the  Divine  mystery  is,  the 
more  honour  is  shown  to  God  in  believing  it,  and  the  nobler  is 
the  victory  of  faith.  Nay,  even  sinners,  the  more  they  are  op- 
pressed in  their  conscience,  trusting  nevertheless  to  be  saved 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  the  more  do  they  honour  Him  ;  for 
all  despair  is  a  kind  of  reproach  towards  God.  Howbeit,  if  we 
will  truly  consider  it,  it  is  more  worthy  to  believe,  than  to  know 
I  as  we  now  know.  For  in  knowledge  man's  mind  suffers  from 
I  sense  which  is  the  reflection  of  things  material,  but  in  faith  the 
I  spirit  suffers  from  spirit  which  is  a  worthier  agent.  Otherwise 
vt  is  in  the  state  of  man  glorified,  for  then  faith  shall  cease,  and 
we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known. 

Wherefore  we  conclude  that  Sacred  Theology  ought  to  be 
derived  from  the  word  and  oracles  of  God,  and  not  from  the 
light  of  nature,  or  the  dictates  of  reason.  For  it  is  written, 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  *  but  it  is  nowhere 
written,  "  The  heavens  declare  the  will  of  God ; "  but  of  that  it 
is  said,  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  men  do  not  ac- 
cording to  this  word,  &c.'"  And  this  holds  not  only  in  those 
great  mysteries  which  concern  the  Deity,  the  Creation,  and  the 
Redemption ;  but  it  pertains  likewise  to  a  more  perfect  inter- 
pretation of  the  moral  law,  "  Love  your  enemies ; "  "  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,"  and  so  on;  "that  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  father  who  is  in  heaven,  that  sendeth  rain 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust."*  To  which  words  this  applause 
may  well  be  applied,  "that  they  do  not  sound  human"  ^ ;  since  it 
is  a  voice  beyond  the  light  of  nature.  Again,  we  see  the  heathen 
poets,  especially  when  they  discourse  of  the  passions,  often  expos- 
tulate with  laws  and  moral  doctrines  (which  yet  are  far  more  easy 
and  indulgent  than  the  divine  laws),  as  if  they  were  contradictory 
and  malignant  to  thd  liberty  of  nature ;  "  What  nature  grants 
the  envious  laws  deny."^     So  said  Dendamis  the  Indian  to 

*  Psalm  xlx.  1.      .   '  *  iHaiah,  vilL  20. 

"  St.  Matt  Y.  44,  45.  *  Virg.  iEn.  S.  328. :  Nee  vox  hominum  sonat 

•  Ovid,  MeUm.  z.  SSO. : 

Et  quod  natura  remittit, 
Invida  Jura  negant 
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Alexander's  messengers^  "  That  he  had  heard  somewhat  of  the 
name  of  Pythagoras  and  some  other  wise  men  of  Greece,  and 
that  he  held  them  for  excellent  men ;  but  that  they  had  a  fault, 
which  was  that  they  had  too  great  reverence  and  veneration 
for  a  kind  of  phantom,  which  they  called  law  and  manners."' 
Wherefore  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  great  part  of  the  moral 
law  is  higher  than  the  light  of  nature  can  aspire  to.  Never- 
theless what  is  said,  that  man  has  by  the  light  and  law  of  nature 
some  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  justice  and  injustice,  good  an^ 
evil,  is  most  true.  For  we  must  observe  that  the  light  of 
nature  is  used  in  two  several  senses;  the  one,  as  far  as  it 
springs  from  sense,  induction,  reason,  argument,  according  to 
the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth ;  the  other,  as  far  as  it  flashes 
upon  the  spirit  of  man  by  an  inward  instinct,  accoi'ding  to  the 
law  of  conscience ;  which  is  a  spark  and  relic  of  his^  primitive 
and  original  purity.  And  in  this  latter  sense  chiefly  docsj 
the  soul  partake  of  some  light  to  behold  and  discern  the  per- 
fection of  the  moral  law  ;  a  light  however  not  altogether  clear, 
but  such  as  suffices  rather  to  reprove  the  vice  in  some  measure, 
than  to  give  full  information  of  the  duty.  So  then  religion,  i 
whether  considered  with  regard  to  morals  or  mysteries,  deJ 
pends  on  revelation  from  God. 

The  use  notwithstanding  of  reason  in  spiritual  things  is 
manifold  and  very  general.  For  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the 
Apostle  called  religion,  "Our  reasonable  service  of  God."* 
If  we  review  the  types  and  ceremonies  of  the  old  law  we  see 
that  they  were  full  of  reason  and  signification,  differing  widely 
from  the  ceremonies  of  idolatry  and  magic,  which  were  like 
surds  and  non-significants,  mostly  without  meaning,  and  not 
even  suggestive  of  anything.  But  especially  the  Christian 
faith,  as  in  all  things,  so  in  this  is  pre-eminent ;  holding  the 
golden  mean  touching  the  use  of  reason  and  discussion  (the 
child  of  reason)  bet^veen  the  law  of  the  heathen  and  the  law 
of  Mahomet,  which  embrace  the  two  extremes.  For  the  re- 
ligion of  the  heathen  had  no  constant  belief  or  confession; 
and  the  religion  of  Mahomet  on  the  other  side  interdicts 
argument  altogether;  so  that  the  one  has  the  very  face  of 
vague  and  manifold  error,  the  other  of  crafty  and  cautious 
imposture;  whereas  the  holy  Christian  faith  both  admits  and 

'  (If.  Plut  in  Akx.  c.  65.;  and  Strabo,  i.  xv.  *  Romans,  zii.  I. 
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rejects  the  use  of  reason   and  disputation,  but  according  to 
just  limitations. 

The  use  of  human  reason  in  matters  of  religion  is  of  two 
sorts ;  the  former  in  the  explanation  of  the  mystery,  the  latter 
in  the  inferences  derived  from  it  With  regard  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  mysteries,  we  see  that  God  vouchsafes  to  descend  to 
the  weakness  of  our  apprehension,  by  so  expressing  his  mysteries 
that  they  may  be  most  sensible  to  us ;  and  by  grafting  his  reve- 
lations upon  the  notions  and  conceptions  of  our  reason;  and  by 
applying  his  inspirations  to  open  our  understanding,  as  the  form 
of  the  key  to  the  ward  of  the  lock.  But  here  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  wanting  to  ourselves ;  for  as  God  uses  the  help  of 
our  reason  to  illuminate  us,  so  should  we  likewise  turn  it  every 
way,  that  we  may  be  more  capable  of  receiving  and  understand- 
ing His  mysteries ;  provided  only  that  the  mind  be  enlai^ed,  ac- 
cording to  its  capacity,  to  the  grandeur  of  the  mysteries,  and 
not  the  mysteries  contracted  to  the  narrowness  of  the  mind. 

But  with  regard  to  inferences,  we  should  know  that  there  is 
allowed  us  a  use  of  reason  and  argument  (in  regard  to  mysteries) 
secondary  and  respective,  though  not  original  and  absolute.  For 
after  the  articles  and  principles  of  religion  have  been  set  in 
their  true  place,  so  as  to  be  completely  exempted  from  the  ex- 
amination of  reason,  it  is  then  permitted  us  to  derive  and  deduce 
inferences  from  them  according  to  their  analogy.  In  nature 
indeed  this  holds  not.  For  both  the  principles  themselves  are 
examinable,  though  not  by  a  syllogism,  yet  by  induction;  and 
besides,  these  same  principles  have  no  discordance  with  reason, 
so  that  the  first  and  middle  propositions  are  derived  from  the 
same  fountain.  It  is  otherwise  in  religion,  where  the  first  pro- 
positions are  not  only  self-existent  and  self-supporting;  but 
likewise  unamenable  to  that  reason  which  deduces  consequent 
propositions.  Nor  yet  does  this  hold  in  religion  alone,  but  also 
in  other  sciences  both  of  a  greater  and  smaller  nature ;  namely, 
wherein  the  primary  propositions  are  arbitrary  and  not  positive ; 
for  in  these  also  there  can  be  no  use  of  absolute  reason.  For  we 
see  in  games,  as  chess  or  the  like,  that  the  first  rules  and  laws 
are  merely  positive,  and  at  will;  and  that  they  must  be  received 
as  they  are,  and  not  disputed ;  but  how  to  play  a  skilful  and 
winning  game  is  scientific  and  rational.  So  in  human  laws 
there  are  many  maxims,  as  they  call  them,  which  are  mere  Placets 
of  Law,  dependent  on  authority  rather  than  upon  reason,  and 
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therefore  not  to  be  dispated.  But  what  is  most  just,  not  ab- 
solutely but  relatively  (that  is,  according  to  these  maxims), 
that  is  amatter  of  reason,  and  opens  a  wide  field  for  disputation. 
Such  therefore  is  that  secondary  reason  which  has  place  in 
Divinity,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  Placets  of  God. 

But  as  the  use  of  the  human  reason  in  things  divine  is  of 
two  kinds,  so  likewise  in  the  use  there  are  two  kinds  of  excess ; 
the  one  when  it  inquires  too  curiously  into  the  manner  of  the 
mystery ;  the  other  when  the  same  authority  is  attached  to  in* 
ferences  as  to  principles.  For  he  may  appear  to  be  the  disciple 
of  Nicodemus  who  persists  in  asking,  "  How  can  a  man  be  born 
when  he  is  old? "*  And  he  can  be  nowise  considered  the  dis- 
ciple of  Paul  who  does  not  sometimes  insert  in  his  doctrines,  *^  1, 
not  the  Lord ; "  or  again,  "  According  to  my  counsel ; "  *  which 
style  is  generally  suited  to  inferences.  Wherefore  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  of  especial  use  and  benefit,  if  a  temperate 
and  careful  treatise  were  instituted,  which,  as  a  kind  of  divine 
logic,  should  lay  down  proper  precepts  touching  the  use  of 
human  reason  in  theology.  For  it  would  act  as  an  opiate,  not 
only  to  lull  to  sleep  the  vanity  of  curious  speculations,  where- 
with sometimes  the  schools  labour,  but  also  in  some  degree  to 
assuage  the  fury  of  controversies,  vrherewith  the  church  is 
troubled.  Such  a  treatise  I  reckon  among  the  things  deficient ; 
and  call  it  Sophron,  or  The  Legitimate  Use  of  Human  Reason 
in  Divine  Subjects, 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  Churchy  that 
the  Christian  covenant  ordained  by  our  Saviour  be  properly 
and  clearly  explained  in  those  two  heads,  which  appear 
somewliat  discordant ;  whereof  the  one  lays  down,  "  He  that 
is  not  with  us  is  against  us ; "  '  and  the  other,  '*  He  that  is  not 
against  us  is  with  us.**^  From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
some  articles,  wherein  if  a  man  dissent  he  is  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  covenant;  but  that  there  are  others  in  which  he 
may  dissent,  and  yet  remain  within  it.  For  the  bonds  of  the 
Christian  Communion  are  set  down,  ''one  Lord,  one  Faith, 
one  Baptism,  &c.,"*  not  one  Ceremony,  one  Opinion.  So  we 
see  the  coat  of  our  Saviour  was  without  seam,  but  the  gar- 
ment of  the  church  was  of  divers  colours.     The  chafi^  should 


1  St  JobD,  iil  4.  10. 

*  St  Luke,  zi.  23.  or  St  Matt  zlL  30. 

*  St  Luke,  Is.  60. 


>  1  Corinth.  viL  10. 
*  Ephes.  iT.  6. 
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be  separated  from  the  com  in  the  ear,  but  the  tares  should  not 
be  pulled  up  irom  the  corn  in  the  field.  Moses,  when  he  saw  the 
Egyptian  fighting  with  the  Israelite,  did  not  say,  "  Why 
strive  ye  ?**  but  drew  his  sword  and  slew  the  Egyptian.*  But 
when  he  saw  the  two  Israelites  fighting,  though  it  were  not 
possible  for  both  to  be  in  the  right,  yet  he  addresses  them  thus, 
"  Ye  are  brethren,  why  strive  ye  ?  **  And  therefore  on  these 
considerations  it  appears  a  thing  of  great  use  and  importance, 
well  to  define  what  and  of  what  latitude  those  points  are,  which 
disincor|K)rate  men  from  the  Church  of  God,  and  excommu- 
nicate them  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.  And  if  any  one 
think  that  this  has  already  been  done,  let  him  think  again  and 
again,  and  say  whether  it  has  been  done  with  sincerity  and 
moderation.  Meanwhile  if  a  man  talks  of  peace,  he  is  very 
like  to  get  the  answer  of  Jehu  to  the  message,  (**  Is  it  peace, 
Jehu?")  "What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace?  turn  thee 
behind  me;"^  for  it  is  not  peace  but  party  that  most  men 
care  for.  Nevertheless  I  have  thought  right  to  set  down 
among  the  deficients  a  treatise  on  the  degrees  of  Unity  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  being  as  a  wholesome  and  profitable  under- 
taking. 

Since  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  principal  sources  of 
information  in  theology,  we  must  especially  look  to  their 
interpretation.  And  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  au- 
thority of  interpreting  them,  which  reste  in  the  consent  of 
the  church;  but  of  the  manner  thereof;  which  is  of  two 
sorts;  methodical  and  free.  For  this  divine  water,  which 
excels  so  much  that  of  Jacob's  well,  is  drawn  forth  and  em- 
ployed much  in  the  same  manner  as  natural  water  is  out  of 
wells  and  fountains.  For  it  is  either  first  forced  up  into  cisterns, 
whence  it  may  be  conveniently  fetched  and  derived  by  pipes  for 
use ;  or  else  it  is  poured  into  buckets  and  vessels  to  be  used 
as  it  is  wanted.  The  former  method  has  in  the  end  produced 
to  us  tl^e  scholastical  divinity ;  whereby  divinity  has  been 
reduced  into  an  art,  as  into  a  cistern,  and  the  streams  of 
doctrines  and  positions  have  been  derived  and  conveyed  from 
thence  to  water  every  part.  But  in  the  free  way  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  there  occur  two  excesses.  The  one  presupposes 
such  perfection  in  Scripture,  that  all  philosophy  likewise  should 

»  Exod.  ii.  12.  «  2  Kings,  ix.  19. 
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be  derived  from  its  sources ;  as  if  all  other  philosophy  were 
something  profane  and  heathen.  This  distemper  has  principally 
grown  up  in  the  school  of  Paracelsus  and  some  others ;  but 
the  beginnings  thereof  came  from  the  Babbis  and  Caba- 
lists.  But  these  men  do  not  gain  their  object ;  and  instead  of 
giving  honour  to  the  Scriptures  as  they  suppose^  they  rather  em- 
base  and  pollute  them.  For  to  seek  the  materiate  heaven  and 
earth  in  the  word  of  God,  (whereof  it  is  said,  "  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away'"),  is 
rashly  to  seek  for  temporary  things  amongst  eternal ;  and  as  to 
seek  divinity  in  philosophy  is  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead, 
so  to  seek  philosophy  in  divinity  is  to  seek  the  dead  among  the 
living.  The  other  method  of  intei*pretation  which  I  set 
down  as  an  excess,  appears  at  the  first  glance  sober  and  modest, 
yet  in  reality  it  both  dishonours  the  Scriptures  themseves, 
and  is  very  injurious  to  the  Church.  This  is,  (in  a  word,)  when 
the  divinely-inspired  Scriptures  are  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
human  writings.  But  we  ought  to  remember  that  there  are  two 
things  which  are  known  to  God  the  author  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  unknown  to  man ;  namely,  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  the 
successions  of  time.  And  therefore  as  the  dictates  of  Scripture 
are  written  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  comprehend  the  vicissitudes 
of  all  ages ;  with  an  eternal  and  certain  foreknowledge  of  all 
heresies,  contradictions,  and  differing  and  changing  estates  of  the 
Church,  as  well  in  general  as  of  the  individual  elect,  they  are 
not  to  be  interpreted  only  according  to  the  latitude  and  obvious 
sense  of  the  place ;  or  with  respect  to  the  occasion  where- 
on the  words  were  uttered;  or  in  precise  context  with  the 
words  before  or  after ;  or  in  contemplation  of  the  principal 
scope  of  the  passage ;  but  we  must  consider  them  to  have  in 
themselves,  not  only  totally  or  collectively,  but  distributively, 
also  in  clauses  and  words,  infinite  springs  and  streams  ot 
doctrines,  to  water  every  part  of  the  Church  and  the  souls  of 
the  faithful.  For  it  has  been  well  observed  that  the  answers 
of  our  Saviour  to  many  of  the  questions  which  were  pro- 
pounded to  Him  do  not  appear  to  the  point,  but  as  it  were 
impertinent  thereto.  The  reason  whereof  is  twofold ;  the 
one,  that  knowing  the  thoughts  of  his  questioners  not  as  we 
men  do  by  their  words,  but  immediately  and  of  himself,  he 

1  St.  Mark,  xUl  31. 
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answered  their  thoughts  and  not  their  words;  the  other, 
that  He  did  not  speak  only  to  the  persons  then  present,  but 
to  us  also  now  living,  and  to  men  of  every  age  and  nation 
to  whom  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached.  And  this  also  holds 
good  in  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

Having  made  then  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  come  to  that 
treatise  which  I  pronounce  deficient.  There  are  found  indeed 
among  theological  writings  too  many  books  of  controversies,  a 
great  mass  of  that  theology  which  I  have  termed  Positive, 
conunon  places,  special  tracts,  cases  of  conscience,  sermons  and 
homilies,  and  many  prolix  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures. 
But  what  we  want  is  a  concise,  sound,  and  judicious  collec- 
tion of  annotations  and  observations  on  particular  texts  of 
Scripture;  neither  dilated  into  common  places,  nor  chasing 
after  controversies,  nor  reduced  into  method  of  art,  but  en« 
tirely  unconnected  and  natural.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  sometimes 
found  in  the  more  learned  sermons,  which  for  the  most  part  do 
not  last;  but  not  yet  introduced  into  books,  which  may  be 
handed  down  to  posterity.  But  certainly,  as  wines  which  flow 
gently  from  the  first  treading  of  the  grape  are  sweeter  than 
those  which  are  squeezed  out  by  the  wine-press ;  because  these 
last  have  some  taste  of  tiie  stones  and  skin  of  the  grape ;  so 
tiiose  doctrines  are  very  sweet  and  healthy,  which  flow  from  a 
gentle  pressure  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  not  wrested  to  con- 
troversies or  common  places.  Such  a  treatise  then  I  will 
denominate  the  Emanations  of  tlie  Scriptures. 

Now  therefore  have  I  made  as  it  were  a  small  globe  of  the 
intellectual  world,  as  faithfully  as  I  could ;  with  a  note  and 
description  of  those  parts  which  I  find  either  not  constantiy 
occupied,  or  not  well  cultivated  by  the  labour  and  industry  of 
man.  Wherein,  if  I  have  in  any  point  receded  from  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  let  it  be  understood  that  I  have  done 
so  not  from  a  desire  of  innovation  or  mere  change,  but  of  change 
for  the  better.  For  I  could  not  be  true  and  constant  to 
myself  or  the  argiunent  I  handle,  if  I  had  not  determined  to 
add  as  much  as  I  could  to  the  inventions  of  others;  being 
however  no  less  willing  that  my  own  inventions  should  be 
surpassed  by  posterity.  But  how  fau-  I  am  in  this  matter 
may  appear  from  this;  that  I  have  propounded  my  opinions 
everywhere  naked  and  unarmed,  without  seeking  to  prejudice  the 
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liberty  of  men's  judgments  by  disputes  and  confutations.  For 
in  anything  which  is  well  set  down,  I  am  in  good  hope  that  if 
the  first  r^ing  move  a  scruple  or  objection,  the  second  reading 
will  of  itself  make  an  answer.  And  in  those  things  wherein 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  err,  I  am  sure  I  have  not  prejudiced  the 
truth  by  litigious  arguments ;  which  commonly  have  this  effect, 
that  they  add  authority  to  error,  and  diminish  the  authority  of 
that  which  is  well  invented ;  for  question  is  an  honour  to  false- 
hood, but  it  is  a  repulse  to  honour.  Meanwhile  I  am  reminded 
of  the  sarcastic  reply  of  Themistodes  to  the  ambassador,  who 
coming  from  a  small  town  used  great  words,  '^  Friend,  (said  he) 
your  words  require  a  city."*  And  certainly  it  may  be  objected 
to  me  with  truth,  that  my  words  require  an  age ;  a  whole  age 
perhaps  to  prove  them,  and  many  ages  to  perfect  them.  But 
yet  as  even  the  greatest  things  are  owing  to  their  beginnings, 
it  wiU  be  enough  for  me  to  have  sown  a  seed  for  posterity  and 
the  Immortal  God;  whose  Majesty  I  humbly  implore  through 
His  Son  and  our  Saviour  that  He  will  vouchsafe  favourably  to 
accept  these  and  the  like  offerings  of  the  human  intellect, 
seasoned  with  religion  as  with  salt,  and  sacrificed  to  His  Glory. 

■  Lysander,  not  Themlstocles.     Cf.  Hut.  Lac.  Apopthegmata. 
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A  Continuation  of  Natural  Problems. 
The  Opinions  of  Ancient  Philosophers. 

The  Part  of  Metaphysic  which  relates  to  the  Forms  of  Things. 
Natural  Magic,  or  the  Deduction  of  Forms  to  Works. 
An  Inventory  of  Human  Possessions. 
A  Catalogue  of  Things  of  Multifarious  Use. 
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Book  IV. 


The  Triumphs  of  Man^  or^  A  Treatise  of  tlie  Ultimate  Perfec- 

tions  of  Human  Nature, 
The  Phygiognomy  of  the  Body  in  Motion^ 
Medical  Reports, 
Comparative  Anatomy, 

On  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  pronounced  Incurable, 
On  the  Means  for  rendering  Death  easy  to  the  Body, 
On  Authentic  Medicines. 
An  Imitation  of  Natural  Hot  Springs, 
The  Physician^s  Clue, 
On  the  Prolongation  of  Life, 
On  tlie  Substance  of  the  Sensible  Soul, 
On  the  Efforts  of  the  Spirit  in  Voluntary  Motion. 
On  the  Difference  between  Sense  and  Perception, 
Tlie  Root  of  Perspective,  or,  A  Treatise  of  tlie  Form  of  Light, 

Book  V. 

The  Hunt  of  Pan,  or  Learned  Experience, 

The  Novum  Organum,  or  Neto  Instrument  of  Logic, 

Particular  Topics^  or  Heads  of  Inquiry, 

Confutations  of  Sophisms  and  Idols, 

On  the  Analogy  of  Demonstrations, 

Book  VI. 

On  the  Notes  of  Things, 

A  Philosophical  Grammar, 

The  Tradition  of  the  Lamp,  or  the  Method  (f  Delivery  to  Pos^ 

terity. 
On  Prudence  in  Private  Discourse, 
The  Colours  of  Apparent  Good  and  Evil,  both  Simjde  and  Com* 

parative. 
The  Antitheta  of  Things, 
The  Lesser  Formul<B  of  Speech, 

Book  VIL 

Serious  Satire,  or  the  Inner  Natures  of  Things, 
The  Georpcics  of  the  Mind,  or  tlie  Culture  of  Morals, 
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Book  VIIL 

The  Secretary  for  the  Affairs  of  Life^  or^On  Scattered  Occasions, 

The  Carpenter  of  Fortune,  cw.  On  Advancement  in  Life, 

The  Statesman  in  Armour,  or.  On  the  Means  of  Extending  an 

Empire, 
The  Idea  of  Universal  Justice^  or.  On  the  Fountains  of  Equity. 

Book  IX. 

Sophron,  or.  On  the  Legitimate  Use  of  Human  Reason  in  Divinity, 
Irenaeus,  or^  On  the  Degrees  of  Unity  in  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
Celestial  Vessels,  or  Emanations  of  the  Scriptures, 


NATURAL   AND   EXPERIMENTAL 

HISTORY 


FOR  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  rHILOSOPHY : 


OR 


PHENOMENA    OF    THE    UNIVERSE 


BEING   THE  THIRD  PART  OF  THE  INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 


BY 


FRANCIS 


BARON  OF  VERULAM, 

AN1>  VISCOUNT   ST.  ALBANS 


TO  TDE   MOST   ILLUSTBIOUS   AND  EXCELLENT 

PRINCE   CHARLES, 

SON  AND  HEIR  OF  HIS  MOST  SERENE  MAJESTY,  KING  JAMES. 


Most  Illustrious  and  Excellent  Princey 

The  first  fruits  of  my  Natural  History  I  most  humbly 
offer  to  your  Higlmess ;  a  thing  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed^ 
very  small  in  itself,  yet  a  pledge  of  those  things  which  by  the 
grace  of  God  will  come  hereafter.  For  I  have  bound  myself 
as  by  a  vow  every  month  that  the  goodness  of  God  (whose 
glory  is  sung  as  in  a  new  song)  shall  add  to  my  life,  to  com- 
plete and  set  forth  one  or  more  parts  of  it,  according  as  they 
be  more  or  less  difficult  or  extensive.  It  may  be  also  that 
others  will  be  stirred  by  my  example  to  a  like  industry ;  espe- 
cially when  they  shall  fully  understand  what  it  is  that  we  are 
about.  For  a  sound  and  well-ordered  Natural  History  is  the 
key  of  all  knowledge  and  operation.  That  God  may  long  pre- 
serve your  Highness  in  His  keeping  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's  humble  and  devoted  Servant, 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 


TITLES    OF    THE    HISTORIES    AND    INQUIRIES    DE- 
SIGNED  FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 


History  of  the  Winds. 

History  of  Dense  and  Bare,  and  of  the  Contraction  and  E^pan^ 

sion  of  Matter  in  Space. 
History  of  Heavy  and  Light. 
History  of  the  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  of  Things. 
History  of  Sulphur^  Mercury,  and  Salt 
History  of  Life  and  Death. 


VOL.  V, 


THE  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY  FOR 
THE  FOUNDATION  OF  PHILOSOPHY: 

OB 

PHENOMENA  OF  THE  UNIVERSE: 

WHICH  18  THE   THIRD  PAUT  OF   THE  INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 


Men  are  to  be  admonished^  nay  urged  and  entreated  as  they 
value  their  fortunes^  to  be  lowly  of  mind  and  search  for  know- 
ledge in  the  greater  world,  and  to  throw  aside  all  thought  of 
philosophy,  or  at  least  to  expect  but  little  and  poor  fruit  from 
it,  until  an  approved  and  careful  Natural  and  Experimental 
History  be  prepared  and  constructed.  For  to  what  purpose  are 
these  brain-creations  and  idle  displays  of  power?  In  ancient 
times  there  were  philosophical  doctrines  in  plenty ;  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras,  Philolaus,  Xenophanes,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles, 
Parmenides,  Anaxagoras,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Zeno,  and  others.  All  these  invented  systems  of  the  uni- 
verse, each  according  to  his  own  fancy,  like  so  many  arguments 
of  plays ;  and  those  their  inventions  they  recited  and  published ; 
whereof  some  were  more  elegant  and  probable,  otiiers  harsh 
and  unlikely.  Nor  in  our  age,  though  by  reason  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  schools  and  colleges  wits  are  more  restrained,  has 
the  practice  entirely  ceased;  for  Patricius,  Telesius,  Brunus, 
Severinus  the  Dane,  Gilbert  the  Englishman,  and  Campanella 
have  come  upon  the  stage  with  fresh  stories,  neither  honoured  by 
approbation  nor  elegant  in  argument.  Are  we  then  to  wonder 
at  this,  as  if  there  would  not  be  innumerable  sects  and  opinions 
of  this  kind  in  all  ages  ?  There  is  not  and  never  will  be  an  end 
or  limit  to  this;  one  catches  at  one  thing,  another  at  another; 
each  has  his  favourite  fancy ;  pure  and  open  light  there  is  none ; 
every  one  philosophises  out  of  the  cells  of  his  own  imagination, 
as  out  of  Plato's  cave ;  the  higher  wits  with  more  acuteness 
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and  felicity,  the  duller,  less  happily  but  with  equal  perti- 
nacity. And  now  of  late  by  the  regulation  of  some  learned 
and  (as  things  now  are)  excellent  men  (the  former  yariety  and 
licence  having  I  suppose  become  wearisome),  the  sciences  are 
confined  to  certain  and  prescribed  authors,  and  thus  restrained 
are  imposed  upon  the  old  and  instilled  into  the  young ;  so  that 
now  (to  use  the  sarcasm  of  Cicero  concerning.  Caesar's  year)', 
the  constellation  of  Lyra  rises  by  edict,  and  authority  is  taken 
for  truth,  not  truth  for  authority.  Which  kind  of  institution 
and  discipline  is  excellent  for  present  use,  but  precludes  all 
prospect  of  improvement.  For  we  copy  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents  while  we  sufier  for  it.  They  wished  to  be  like  God,  but 
their  posterity  wish  to  be  even  greater.  For  we  create  worlds, 
we  direct  and  domineer  over  nature,  we  will  have  it  that  all 
things  are  as  in  our  folly  we  think  they  should  be,  not  as  seems 
fittest  to  the  Divine  wisdom,  or  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  fact ; 
and  I  know  not  whether  we  more  distort  the  facts  of  nature  or 
our  own  wits ;  but  we  clearly  impress  the  stamp  of  our  own 
image  on  the  creatures  and  workd  of  God,  instead  of  carefully 
examining  and  recognising  in  them  the  stamp  of  the  Creator 
himself.  Wherefore  our  dominion  over  creatures  is  a  second  time 
forfeited,  not  undeservedly ;  and  whereas  after  the  fall  of  man 
fiome  power  over  the  resistance  of  creatures  was  still  left  to  him 
—  the  power  of  subduing  and  managing  them  by  true  and  solid 
arts — yet  this  too  through  our  insolence,  and  because  we  desire 
to  be  like  God  and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own  reason,  we 
in  great  part  lose.  If  therefore  there  be  any  humility  towards 
the  Creator,  any  reverence  for  or  disposition  to  magnify  His 
works,  any  charity  for  man  and  anxiety  to  relieve  his  sorrows 
and  necessities,  any  love  of  truth  in  nature,  any  hatred  of  dark- 
ness, any  desire  for  the  purification  of  the  understanding,  we 
must  entreat  men  again  and  again  to  discard,  or  at  least  set 
apart  for  a  while,  these  volatile  and  preposterous  philosophies, 
which  have  preferred  tlieses  to  hypotheses,  led  experience  cap- 
tive, and  triumphed  over  the  works  of  God;  and  to  approach 
with  humility  and  veneration  to  unroll  the  volume  of  Creation, 
to  linger  and  meditate  therein,  and  with  minds  washed  clean 
from  opinions  to  study  it  in  purity  and  integrity.  For  this  is 
that  sound  and  language  which  went  forth  into  all  lands  ^,  and 

1  Flut  in  Jul  Ces.  p.  735.  <  Psalm  Ix.  4. 
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did  not  incur  the  confusion  of  Babel;  this  should  men  study 
to  be  perfect  in^  and  becoming  again  as  little  children  conde- 
scend to  take  the  alphabet  of  it  into  their  hands^  and  spare  no 
pains  to  search  and  unravel  the  interpretation  thereof,  but  pursue 
it  strenuously  and  persevere  even  unto  death. 

Having  therefore  in  my  Instauration  placed  the  Natural 
History  —  such  a  Natural  History  as  may  serve  my  purpose — 
in  the  third  part  of  the  work,  I  have  thought  it  right  tio  make 
some  anticipation  thereof,  and  to  enter  upon  it  at  once.  For 
although  not  a  few  things,  and  those  among  the  most  import- 
ant, still  remain  to  be  completed  in  my  Organum,  yet  my  design 
is  rather  to  advance  the  universal  work  of  Instauration  in  many 
things,  than  to  perfect  it  in  a  few;  ever  earnestly  desiring,  with 
such  a  passion  as  we  believe  God  alone  inspires,  that  this  which 
has  been  hitherto  unattempted  may  not  now  be  attempted  in  vain. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  likewise,  that  there  are  doubtless  many  wits 
scattered  over  Europe,  capacious,  open,  lofty,  subtle,  solid,  and 
constant.  What  if  one  of  them  were  to  enter  into  the  plan  of 
my  Organum  and  try  to  use  it?  he  yet  knows  not  what  to  do, 
nor  how  to  prepare  and  address  himself  to  the  work  of  philo- 
sophy. If  indeed  it  were  a  thing  that  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  reading  of  philosophical  books,  or  discussion,  or  medi- 
tation, he  might  be  equal  to  tiie  work,  whoever  he  be,  and 
discharge  it  well ;  but  if  I  refer  him  to  natural  history  and  the 
experiments  of  arts  (as  in  fact  I  do),  it  is  out  of  his  line,  he  has 
not  leisure  for  it,  he  cannot  afford  the  expense.  Yet  I  would 
not  ask  any  one  to  give  up  what  he  has  until  he  can  exchange 
it  for  something  better.  But  when  a  true  and  copious  history 
of  nature  and  tiie  arts  shall  have  been  once  collected  and  di- 
gested, and  when  it  shall  have  been  set  forth  and  unfolded 
before  men's  eyes,  then  will  there  be  good  hope  that  those  great 
wits  I  spoke  of  before,  such  as  flourished  in  tiie  old  philoso- 
phers, and  are  even  still  often  to  be  found — wits  so  vigorous  that 
out  of  a  mere  plank  or  shell  (that  is  out  of  scanty  and  trifling 
experience)  they  could  frame  certain  barks  of  philosophy,  of 
admirable  construction  as  far  as  the  work  is  concerned — after 
they  have  obtained  proper  material  and  provision  will  raise 
much  more  solid  structures ;  and  that  too  though  they  prefer  to 
walk  on  in  the  old  path,  and  not  by  the  way  of  my  Organum, 
which  in  my  estimation  if  not  the  only  is  at  least  the  best 
course.     It  comes  tiierefore  to  this ;  that  my  Organum,  even 
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if  it  were  completed,  would  not  without  the  Natural  History 
much  advance  the  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,  whereas  the 
Natural  History  without  the  Organum  would  advance  it  not  a 
little.  And  therefore,  I  have  thought  it  better  and  wiser  by 
all  means  and  above  all  things  to  apply  myself  to  tlus  work. 
May  God,  the  Founder,  Preserver,  and  Renewer  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  His  love  and  compassion  to  men,  protect  and  rule  this 
work  both  in  its  ascent  to  His  glory  and  in  its  descent  to  the 
good  of  man,  through  His  only  Son,  God  with  us. 
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Although  at  the  end  of  that  part  of  my  Organum  which  has 
been  published  precepts  are  laid  down  concerning  Natural  and 
Experimental  History,  yet  I  think  it  right  to  give  a  description 
at  once  more  exact  and  more  succinct  of  the  rule  and  structure 
of  the  History  I  am  now  entering  upon. 

To  the  Titles  contained  in  ihe  Catalogue  which  relate  to 
Concretes,  I  superadd  Titles  of  Abstract  Natures  (which  I 
hare  mentioned  there  as  a  History  reserved  for  myself).  Such 
are  "  The  Different  Configurations  of  Matter,"  or  **  Forms  of  the 
First  Class,"  "  Simple  Motions,"  "  Sums  of  Motions,"  "  Measures 
of  Motions,"  and  some  other  things;  whereof  I  have  con- 
structed a  new  Alphabet,  and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 

The  titles  in  the  catalogue  (seeing  it  is  beyond  my  power  to 
handle  them  all)  I  have  not  taken  in  order,  but  made  a  selec- 
tion ;  choosing  those  whereof  the  inquiry  was  either  most  im- 
portant in  respect  of  use,  or  most  convenient  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  eicperiments,  or  most  difficult  and  noble  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  thing,  or  such  as  opened  the  widest  fields  for 
examples  by  reason  of  the  difference  between  the  several  titles, 
compared  one  with  the  other. 

In  each  Title,  after  to  Introduction  or  Preface,  Particular 
Topics  or  Articles  of  Inquiry  are  immediately  proposed,  as  well 
to  give  light  in  the  present,  as  to  stimulate  further  inquiry. 
For  questions  are  at  our  command,  though  facts  are  not.  I  do 
not  however  in  the  history  itself  tie  myself  to  the  precise  order 
of  the  questions,  lest  what  was  meant  for  a  help  should  become 
a  hindrance. 

The  History  and  Experiments  occupy  the  first  place.  These, 
if  they  exhibit  an  enumeration  and  series  of  particular  things, 
are  collected  into  tables ;  otiierwise  they  are  taken  separately. 

Since  history  and  experiments  very  often  fail  us,  especially 
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those  ExperinleiitB  of  Light  and  Cracial  Instances  by  which  the 
understanding  may  determine  on  the  true  causes  of  things^  I 
give  Injunctions  touching  new  experiments  contrived,  as  far  as 
can  be  at  present  foreseen,  to  meet  the  special  object  of  inquiry. 
And  such  Injunctions  form  a  kind  of  Designed  History.  For 
what  other  course  is  open  to  us  on  first  entering  on  our  path  ? 

In  tiie  case  of  any  more  subtle  experiment  the  method  which 
I  have  employed  is  explained ;  for  there  may  be  a  mistake,  and 
it  may  stimulate  others  to  devise  better  and  more  exact  methods. 

Admonitions  and  cautions  concerning  the  fallacies  of  things, 
and  the  errors  and  scruples  which  may  occur  in  inquiry  and 
discovery,  are  interspersed ;  to  ^spel  and  as  it  were  exorcise 
as  much  as  possible  all  delusions  and  false  appearances. 

I  insert  my  own  observations  on  the  history  and  experiments^ 
that  the  interpretation  of  nature  may  the  more  advance. 

Speculations,  and  what  may  be  called  rudiments  of  interpre- 
tation concerning  causes,  are  introduced  sparingly,  and  rather 
as  suggesting  what  the  cause  may  be  than  defining  what  it  is. 

Such  Rules  or  imperfect  axioms  as  occur  to  us  in  the  course 
of  inquiry,  and  where  we  do  not  yet  pronounce,  we  set  down 
and  prescribe,  but  only  provisionally.  For  they  are  useful,  if 
not  altogether  true. 

Never  forgetful  likewise  of  the  good  of  man  (though  the 
light  itself  is  more  worthy  than  the  things  which  it  reveals),  I 
append  some  Beminders  concerning  Practice  for  the  attention 
and  remembrance  of  men.  For  such  and  so  unfortunate,  I 
well  know,  is  the  insensibility  of  mankind,  that  sometimes,  if 
they  be  not  warned,  they  will  pass  by  and  neglect  things 
which  lie  in  their  very  path. 

Works  and  Things  Impossible,  or  at  least  not  yet  discovered, 
are  propounded  according  as  they  fall  under  the  several  titles. 
And  along  with  them  those  discoveries  of  which  man  is  already 
possessed,  which  are  nearest  and  most  akin  to  such  impossibles; 
that  men's  industry  may  be  excited  and  their  spirits  encouraged. 

It  is  evident  from  what  'has  been  said  that  the  present  history 
not  only  supplies  the  place  of  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration ; 
but  is  no  mean  preparation  for  the  fourth  part,  by  reason  of  the 
titles  from  the  Alphabet,  and  the  Topics ;  and  for  the  sixth  part, 
by  reason  of  the  nuyor  observations,  the  speculations,  and  the 
provisional  rules* 
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INTRODUCTION  OR  PREFACE. 

To  men  the  winds  are  as  wings.  For  by  them  men  are  borne 
and  Ay,  not  indeed  through  the  air  but  over  the  sea ;  a  vast 
gate  of  commerce  is  opened^  and  the  whole  world  is  rendered 
accessible.  To  the  earthy  which  is  the  seat  and  habitation  of 
men^  they  serve  for  brooms,  sweeping  and  cleansing  both  it  and 
the  air  itself.  Yet  they  damage  the  character  of  the  sea,  which 
would  otherwise  be  calm  and  harmless ;  and  in  other  respects 
ihej  are  productive  of  mischief.  Without  any  human  agency 
they  cause  strong  and  violent  motion ;  whence  they  are  as  hired 
servants  to  drive  ships  and  turn  mills,  and  may,  if  human  in- 
dustry fail  not,  be  employed  for  many  other  purposes.  The 
nature  of  the  winds  is  generally  ranked  among  the  things  mys- 
terious and  concealed ;  and  no  wonder,  when  the  power  and 
nature  of  the  air,  which  the  winds  attend  and  serve  (as  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  in  the  relation  ofJEohiB  to  Juno),  is  entirely 
imknown.  They  are  not  primary  creatures,  nor  among  the 
works  of  the  six  days ;  as  neither  are  the  other  meteors  actually ; 
but  produced  according  to  the  order  of  creation. 
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,    PARTICULAH    TOPICS; 

OB 

Articles  of  Inquiry  concerning  the  Winds. 

1.  Describe  the  winds  according  to  the  method  observed  at 
^*whS?  ^  ^^»  *°^  P^®  them  names  either  ancient  or  modem ; 

but  let  them  be  constant  and  invariable. 

Winds  are  either  General,  Periodical,  Attendant, 
or  Free.  By  the  General  winds,  I  mean  those  which 
blow  always ;  by  the  Periodical,  I  mean  those  which 
blow  at  certain  times ;  by  the  Attendant,  those  which 
blow  more  frequently ;  and  by  the  Free,  those  which 
blow  indifferently. 

2.  Are  there  any  general  winds  and  actual  motions  of  the 
General  Winds,  air  ?  If  such  things  bc,  iu  what  order  of  motion,  and 

in  what  places  do  they  blow  ? 

3.  What  winds  are  annual,  or  periodical,  and  in  what  coun- 
Fcriodicai    tries?     Is  any  wind  so  precisely  periodical  as  to 

windi.     return  regularly  on  certain  days  and  hours  like  the 
tide  of  the  sea  ? 

4.  What  winds  are  attendant  and  haunters  of  particular 
^ynnSu"    regions?  at  what  times  do  they  blow  in  those  regions? 

what  winds  blow  in  the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter?  which  are  equinoctial,  and  which  solstitial 
winds  ?  which  are  morning,  which  noonday,  which 
evening,  and  which  night  winds  ? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  sea  winds,  and  what  that  of  land 

winds  ?  And  here  carefully  mark  the  differences 
between  sea  and  land  winds,  as  well  those  which 
blow  on  as  those  which  blow  from  the  sea  and 
land. 

6.  Are  there  not  winds  blowing  from  every  quarter  of  the 

Free  WlmU.     hcaVCU  ? 

Winds  do  not  vary  much  more  in  the  quarters  they  blow 
from  than  in  their  qualities.  Some  are  strong,  others  gentle ; 
some  constant,  others  variable ;  some  hot,  others  cold ;  some 
moist  and  relaxing,  others  dry  and  binding;  some  collect 
clouds  and  are  rainy  or  stormy,  others  disperse  them  and  are  fair. 
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7.  Inquire  and  report  to  which  of  the  forementioned  kinds 
The  Different  each  wind  belongs^  and  how  they  vary  according  to 
wiuda.  countries  and  places. 

The  local  origins  of  winds  are  three  in  number ;  for  they 
are  either  sent  down  from  above,  or  they  spring  out  of  the 
earth,  or  they  are  collected  in  the  body  of  the  air, 

8.  Inquire  of  the  winds  according  to  these  three  origins; 
origh!?3f  namely,  which  of  them  are  sent  down  from  what  is 
windj.  termed  the  middle  region  of  the  air;  which  breathe 

forth  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth,  whether  they 
rush  out  in  a  body,  or  exhale  imperceptibly  and  by 
degrees,  and  then  collect  as  streams  into  a  river; 
lastly,  which  of  them  are  generated  indiscriminately 
by  the  swelling  or  expansion  of  the  contiguous  air? 

The  generations  of  the  winds  are  not  only  original,  but 
also  accidental ;  that  is,  arising  from  the  compressions,  percus- 
sions, and  repercussions  of  the  air. 

9.  Inquire  into  these  accidental  generations  of  the  winds. 
Accidental  Propcrly  they  are  not  generations,  for  they  rather 
Wind*.  increase  and  strengthen  the  winds  than  create  and 

excite  them. 

So  much  then  for  the  community  of  winds.  But  there  are 
some  extraordinary  and  prodigious  winds,  as  fiery  winds,  whirl* 
winds,  and  hurricanes.  These  prevail  on  earth.  But  there  are 
likewise  subterranean  winds,  whereof  some  are  vaporous  and 
mercurial;  as  are  felt  in  mines;  others  are  sulphureous;  and 
find  vent  in  earthquakes,  or  burst  out  from  volcanoes. 

10.  Inquire  into  these  extraordinary  and  prodigious  winds, 
wSdJ^^d''    and  into  all  the  wonderful  properties  of  winds. 

Sudden  Ouita. 

From  the  kinds  of  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to  the  things 
which  help  to  produce  them  (I  do  not  say  efficients  of  them,  for 
that  is  more  than  I  mean ;  nor  concomitants,  for  that  is  less,  but 
confacienis^  things  which  help  to  make  them) ;  and  those  which 
are  supposed  to  excite  or  calm  them. 

11.  Of  astrological  considerations  touching  the  winds  inquire 
cSnt^Xg  to  sparingly,  and  take  no  heed  of  accurate  horoscopes 
Sdte'orlli-'*  of  the  heaven ;  only  do  not  neglect  the  more  evident 
***** '  ^^      observations  of  tlie  winds  increasing  at  the  rising  of 
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certain  stars^  at  the  eclipses  of  luminaries,  or  at  the 
conjunctions  of  planets:  and  how  far  they  depend  on 
the  paths  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

12.  What  do  meteors  of  different  kinds  contribute  to  the 

winds?  What  do  earthquakes,  showers,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  winds  together,  contribute  ?  For  these 
things  are  linked  together,  and  depend  one  upon 
the  other. 

13.  What  do  different  vapours  and  exhalations  contribute  ? 

which  of  them  is  most  productive  of  winds,  and  how 
far  is  the  nature  of  winds  influenced  by  their  matter? 

14.  What  do  earthly  things  and  things  which  take  place  on 

earth  contribute  to  the  winds  ?  What  do  mountains 
and  the  melting  of  snow  upon  them,  or  vast  icebergs 
which  flo.at  and  are  borne  about  in  the  sea  every- 
where, contribute?  What  do  the  differences  of 
soil  or  land  (if  in  large  tracts),  as  marshes,  sands, 
woods,  plains,  contribute  ?  What  the  work  done  by 
the  hand  of  man,  as  the  burnings  of  heath  and  the  like 
for  the  cultivation  of  land ;  the  burnings  of  corn  and 
villages  in  wars ;  the  draining  of  marshes ;  the  per- 
petual discharges  of  cannon ;  and  the  ringing  of 
bells  in  great  cities  ?  Such  matters  indeed  appear 
trivial,  but  yet  they  have  some  influence. 

15.  Inquire   into   all  the   methods  of  exciting  or  calming 

the  winds,  but  less  fully  into  such  as  are  fabulous 
or  superstitious. 

From  this  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to  the  limits  of  the  winds 
in  point  of  height,  extension,  and  duration. 

16.  Inquire  carefully  into  the   height  or  elevation   of  the 
'^^Huidl^^    winds,  and  if  there  be  any  mountain  tops  where 

they  do  not  blow ;  or  if  the  clouds  sometimes  appear 
motionless  and  stationarv,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
winds  are  blowing  strong  on  the  earth. 

17.  Inquire  carefully  touching  the  space  which  winds  have 

been  known  to  occupy  at  the  same  time,  and  what 
are  the  boundaries  of  them.  For  instance,  if  a  south 
wind  is  blowing  in  such  a  place,  will  a  north  wind 
be  blowing  at  the  same  time  ten  miles  distant  from 
thence  ?   On  the  other  hand,  in  how  small  a  compass 
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can  winds  be  confined^  so  that  (as  is  the  case  in  some 
whirlwinds)  thej  appear  to  run  in  channels. 

18.  Inquire  touching  the  great.e8t,  mean,  or  shortest  time, 

that  the  winds  are  wont  to  continue  before  they 
slacken  and  as  it  were  expire ;  what  again  is  their 
usual  manner  of  rising  and  commencing,  what  of  fall- 
ing and  ceasing  ?  whether  it  be  sudden,  or  gradual, 
or  how  ? 

From  the  limits  of  the  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to  their 
successions,  either  among  themselves,  or  with  respect  to  rain 
and  showers.  For  as  they  perform  a  dance,  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  know  the  order  of  it. 

19.  Is  there  any  rule  or  any  observation  which  can  be  at  all 
^%^"wSS?"*  relied  on  for  the  succession  of  the  winds  with  one 

another?  Is  it  in  conformity  with  the  motion  of  the 
sun  or  not?  If  there  is  a  rule,  what  is  the  nature  of 
it? 

20.  Inquire  into  the  succession  and  alternation  of  the  winds 

and  rain  ;  for  the  conunon  and  familiar  idea  is  that 
rain  calms  the  winds,  and  winds  keep  off  and  dis- 
perse the  rain. 

21.  Is  the  same  succession  of  the  winds  repeated  after  a  cer- 

tain period  of  years  ?  if  so,  what  is  that  period  ? 

From  the  successions  of  the  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to 
their  motions.  These  motions  involve  seven  inquiries ;  whereof 
three  are  contained  in  tiie  former  articles,  the  otiier  four  remain 
untouched.  For  I  have  already  inquired  of  the  motion  of  the 
winds  as  distributed  accordbg  to  the  different  points  of  the 
compass ;  of  the  three  lines  of  motion,  upwards,  downwards, 
and  sideways ;  and  of  the  accidental  motion  of  compressions. 
There  remain  therefore,  the  motion  of  progression,  the  motion 
of  undulation,  the  motion  of  conflict,  and  the  motion  in  organs 
and  machines  of  human  invention. 

22.  Since  progression  always  begins  from  a  certain  point. 
The  Diflfcrent  inquire  as  diligently  as  possible  into  the  place  of  the 
winUf.  first  rising,  and  as  it  were  the  fountains  of  the  winds. 

For  winds  appear  to  resemble  Fame ;  which  though 
they  penetrate  and  bluster  everywhere,  yet  hide 
their  heads  in  the  clouds.^   Inquire  likewise  into  the 

»  Virg.  JEn.  Iv.  173. 
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progression  itself.  For  instance,  if  a  strong  north 
wind  blew  on  such  a  day  or  such  an  hour  at  York, 
did  it  blow  two  days  afterwards  in  London  ? 

23.  Omit  not  to  inquire  into  the  undulation  of  the  winds. 

By  undulation  I  mean  that  motion  by  which  the 
wind,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  is  increased  or 
slackened  for  short  intervals ;  the  alternations  where- 
of are  best  perceived  by  listening  in  buildings. 
But  the  differences  between  the  undulations  or  fur- 
rowings  of  air  and  water  should  be  the  more  carefully 
marked,  because  in  the  air  and  winds  there  is  no 
motion  of  gravity,  which  is  a  great  part  of  the  un- 
dulation in  water. 

24.  Inquire  carefully  into  the  conflict  and  concurrence  of 

winds  blowing  at  the  same  time.  First  whether 
many  original  winds  (not  reverberating)  can  blow 
at  the  same  time?  And  if  so,  what  channels 
they  form  in  their  motion,  and  what  condensations 
and  alterations  they  engender  in  the  body  of  the  air. 

25.  Do  some  winds  blow  above  at  the  same  time  that  others 

blow  below  ?  For  some  have  observed  that  the  clouds 
sometimes  move  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
weathercock ;  and  likewise  are  sometimes  driven  by 
a  strong  breeze,  when  it  is  quite  calm  below. 

26.  Describe  very  carefully  and  particularly  tlie  motion  of 

the  winds  in  the  sailing  of  ships. 

27.  Describe  the  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of  wind- 

mills, in  the  flight  of  hawks  and  birds,  and  even  in 
playthings  and  common  matters,  as  in  the  waving 
of  banners,  the  flying  of  kites,  and  games  which 
depend  on  the  wind. 

From  the  motions  of  the  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to 
their  force  and  powers. 

28.  What  are   the  powers   and   actions   of  the  winds  on 
^^'wiiTu "  ^  tides  and  currents,  as  to  keeping  them  back,  driving 

them  on,  and  causing  them  to  overflow  ? 

29.  What  are  their  powers   over  plants  and  insects,  with 

regard  to  bringing  locusts,  caterpillars,  blights,  and 
mildews  ? 

30.  What  have  they  to  do  with  purifying  and  infecting  the 
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air,  with  regard  to  pestilences,  epidemics,  and  affec- 
tions of  animals? 

31.  What  is  their   power  of  conveying  what  are  termed 

spiritual  species,  that  is,  sounds,  radiations,  and  the 
Uke'r 

From  the  powers  of  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to  their 
prognostics,  not  only  on  account  of  the  use  of  predictions,  but 
because  they  lead  the  way  to  causes.  For  prognostics  show 
either  the  preparations  of  things  before  they  are  produced  into 
action,  or  their  conmiencements  before  they  are  perceptible  to 
the  sense. 

32.  Diligently  collect  all  kinds  of  prognostics  of  winds 
^^wSSS  ^    (except  those  of  an  astrological  nature,  the  proper 

inquiry  whereof  has  already  been  marked  out), 
whether  they  be  sought  from  the  sky,  waters,  the 
instinct  of  animals,  or  any  other  source. 

Lastly,  conclude  the  inquiry  by  investigating  the  imitations 
of  winds  in  things  natural  or  artificiaL 

3-^.  Inquire  into  the  imitations  of  winds  in  natural  bodies, 
^"wtadS.**^'    as  flatulency  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  explosions 
in  the  receivers  of  stills,  and  the  like. 
Inquire  into  draughts  and  artificial  winds,  as  bellows, 
ventilators  in  rooms,  &c. 

Such  then  are  the  articles  of  inquiry.  Some  of  them,  I  am 
well  aware,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  our  present  experience  to 
answer.  But  as  in  civil  trials  a  good  lawyer  knows  how  to  put 
questions  suitable  to  the  case,  but  knows  not  what  the  witnesses 
can  answer ;  so  is  it  with  us  in  Natural  History.  Let  posterity 
look  to  the  rest. 


THE    HISTORY. 

The  Names  of  Winds. 
With  reference  For  the  sakc   of  clcamess   and  to   assist   the 

to  the  lit  Ar.  .  i  .     , 

tide  of  Inquiry,      mcmory,  WO  givc  a  new  set  of  names  to  the  wmds 

according  to  their  order  and  degrees,  instead  of 
using  the  old  proper  names.  But  since  I  have  borrowed  many 
terms  (though  not  without  careful  sifting)  from  the  opinions  of  * 

VOL.  V.  L 
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the  ancients,  and  things  will  hardly  be  recognized  except  under 
the  ancient  names,  these  likewise  are  annexed  to  the  winds. 
Let  the  general  division  of  the  winds  be  as  follows :  Car- 
dinal Winds,  which  blow  from  the  cardinal  points  of  heaven ; 
Semicardinal,  which  blow  half  way  between  tliose  points ;  and 
Median,  which  blow  intermediate  between  these  again.  And  of 
these  Median  winds  let  those  be  called  the  Greater  Medians 
which  blow  half  way  between  the  Cardinal  and  Semi-cardinal » 
and  the  rest  the  Lesser  Medians. 

The  particular  division  of  the  winds  is  shown  in  the  following 
table :  — 


Greater]     Semi-          Greater       Car- 
Mkd.     1      Card.             Med.         din'al. 

North : 

anciently  i-allcd  Bo- 

rca». 

North  and  by  East. 

East : 

ancientiv  ralleil   Eurui 

or  .Sub>olai)us. 

Ka,st  and  by  South. 

South: 

ancienlly  ra1U>d  Austvr 
or  Ni.tus. 

South  and  by  West. 

West: 

anciently  called  Zcphy- 

rus  or  Favuiiius. 

West  and  by  North. 

North-North-East : 

mriontly  railed  Arjiiiln. 

North- East  and  by 

North: 
anciently  called  Mesct. 

East-South- East: 

anciently  called  Vultur- 

nus. 

South-East  and  by 
EasL 

South-South-W<'st: 

anciently  called   Lllio- 

notus. 

South- West  and  by 
South. 

West-North- Wcsi : 

anciently  called  Corns 

North- West  and  h\ 
West. 

North-East: 

North-East  and  by 

East. 

South-E;ist : 

South- F^ast   and  by 

South. 

South -West: 
.inciontly  called    I^bs. 

South- West  and  by 
West. 

North- West: 

North-  West  and  by 

North : 
anciently  called  Thra- 
•cias. 

Eaat-North-East: 
anciently  called  Caecias. 

East  and  by  North. 

South-S<Juth-East : 

anciently  called  Phoe- 

nicias. 

South  and  by  East. 

West- South- West: 

anciently  called    Alri- 

cus. 

West  and  by  South. 

North  North. West : 

anciently     called    Cir^ 
ciat. 

North  and  by  West. 

There  are  also  other  ancient  names  for  winds,  as  Apellotcs 
the  East  wind,  Argestes  the  West-North- West,  Olympias  and 
Scyron  the  North- West,  Hellespontius  the  East-North-Ea^t, 
and  lapyx  the  West-North- West ;  but  I  do  not  dwell  upun 
them.  Let  it  be  enough  to  have  given  fixed  names  to  the 
winds,  according  to  the  order  and  division  of  the  quarters  of 
the  heaven.  In  the  interpretation  of  authors  I  place  no  great 
confidence ;  for  they  are  themselves  of  but  little  weight. 

Free  Winds, 

I.  There  is  no  point  of  the  heaven  whence  a  wind 
may  not  blow.  Nay,  if  the  heavens  were  divided 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  degrees  in  the  hori- 
zon, winds  will  be  found  at  some  times  or  places  blowing  from 
each  of  them. 

2.  There  are  whole  countries  in  which  it  never  rains^  or  at 


With  rcfrmies 
to  the  fith 
Article  of  In- 
quiry. 
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all  events  very  seldom;  but  there  are  no  countries  where  it 
does  not  blow^  and  that  often. 

General  Winds. 

With  reference       The  phenomena  with  respect  to  the  general  winds 
Article  oi  In-    arc  fcw  iu  niunbcr ;  and  no  wonder,  for  these  winds 
principally  occur  in  the  tropics,  regions  considered 
fatal  by  the  ancients. 

1.  Persons  sailing  in  the  open  sea  between  the  tropics  are 
aware  of  a  steady  and  continual  wind  (called  by  the  sailors  Brtze) 
blowing  from  East  to  West.  This  wind  is  so  strong,  that  partly 
by  its  own  blast,  and  partly  by  its  influence  on  the  current, 
it  prevents  vessels  sailing  to  Peru  from  returning  by  the  same 
way.* 

2.  In  the  European  seas,  when  the  sky  is  calm  and  clear, 
and  no  particular  winds  are  stirring,  there  is  a  gentle  breeze 
from  the  East,  following  the  sun. 

3.  It  is  generally  observed  that  the  higher  clouds  move 
mostly  from  East  to  West ;  and  this  even  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  a  calm  or  a  contrary  wind  below.  If  this  1$  not  always 
the  case,  the  reason  may  be  that  particular  winds  sometimes 
blow  high  up,  which  overpower  this  general  wind. 

AdmoiiiuoD.  If  thcrc  bc  any  such  general  wind  following  the 
motion  of  the  heaven,  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  par- 
ticular winds.  Such  a  wind  is  more  observable  in  the 
tropics,  because  it  moves  there  in  larger  circles ;  and  also  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air  for  the  same  reason,  and  because 
it  has  there  a  free  course.  Wherefore  if  you  would  discover 
it  outside  the  tropics,  and  near  the  earth  (where  it  is  very 
gentle  and  inactive),  make  the  experiment  in  the  open  air, 
in  a  perfect  calm,  on  high  ground,  with  a  body  very  suscep- 
tible of  motion,  and  towards  evening;  because  at  that  the 
time  particular  east  wind  does  not  blow  so  much. 

Injunction.  Obscrvc    carcfuUy   whether   the   weather- 

cocks and  vanes  on  the  tops  of  towers  and  steeples  do  not 
in  the  most  perfect  calms  point  steadily  to  the  west. 

4.  It  is  certain  that  in  Europe  the  east  wind  is  sharp  and 
Indirect  drying,  the  west  wind  moist  and  genial.     Is  not  this 

phenomena.      bccausc  (assumiug  that  the  air  moves  from  east  to 
west)  the  east  wind,  which  moves  in  the  same  directionj  must 

*  AcoBta,  Hist,  des  Indes,  lU,  4. 
L  2 
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rarify  and  dissipate  the  air ;  and  so  make  it  dry  and  biting ; 
whereas  the  west  wind  which  moves  in  a  contrary  direction 
collects  and  condenses  the  air;  which  thereby  becomes  less 
keeu^  and  in  the  end  wet  ? 

5.  Consult  the  inquiry  into  the  motion  of  the  tides,  as  to 
whether  they  move  from  east  to  west.  For  if  the  heaven  and 
the  waters  which  are  the  extremes  prefer  this  motion,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  air  which  lies  between  them  will  likewise 
partake  of  it. 

AdmoaiuoD.  Thcse  two  phenomena  last  mentioned  are  termed 
indirect,  because  they  exhibit  the  matter  in  question  not 
directly,  but  by  consequence :  a  kind  of  evidence  which  (in 
the  absence  of  direct  phenomena)  I  eagerly  receive. 

Injunction.  That  this  Brizc  blows  perceptibly  in  the  tropics 
is  a  certain  fact,  but  the  cause  of  it  is  doubtful.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  because  the  air  moves  as  the  heavens  do;  only 
that  outside  the  tropics  the  motion  is  almost  imperceptible 
by  reason  of  the  smaller  circles,  whereas  it  is  manifest  within 
them  where  the  circles  are  larger.  Or  it  may  be  that  as 
all  air  is  expanded  by  heat,  and  can  no  longer  be  contained 
in  the  same  space,  the  contiguous  air  is  necessarily  impelled 
by  the  expansion,  and  produces  this  brize  as  the  sun  advances. 
But  within  the  tropics,  where  the  sun  has  greater  power,  this 
is  more  remarkable ;  without  them,  it  is  hardly  perceptible. 
By  way  of  a  Crucial  Instance  to  decide  the  point,  inquire 
whether  the  brize  blows  at  night  or  not.  For  the  rotation 
of  the  air  continues  by  night,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  not. 

6.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  brize  does  not  blow  in  the  night, 
but  that  it  blows  in  the  morning  and  even  some  time  after 
sunrise.  Nevertheless  this  does  not  terminate  the  inquiry. 
For  the  nocturnal  condensation  of  the  air,  especially  in  those 
countries  where  the  days  and  nights  are  not  more  equal  in 
their  lengths  than  they  are  different  in  their  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold,  may  weaken  and  disturb  this  natural  but  feeble  motion 
of  the  air. 

7.  If  the  air  participates  in  the  motion  of  the  heaven,  it 
follows,  not  only  that  the  east  wind  is  concurrent  with  the 
motion  of  the  air,  and  the  west  wind  is  opposed  thereto ;  but 
also  that  the  north  wind  blows  as  it  were  from  above  and  the 
south  wind  as  it  were  from  below  in  our  hemisphere,  where  the 
north  pole  is  raised  above  the  earth  and  the  south  depressed 
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below  it.  And  this  has  even  been  remarked  by  the  ancients, 
though  with  hesitation  and  obscurity ;  but  it  agrees  well  with 
modern  experience ;  because  this  brize  (which  may  be  a  motion 
of  the  air)  is  not  due  east^  but  north-east. 

Periodical  Winds. 

referonceto  -^.s  iu  thc  inquiry  touching  the   General  winds 

oMnSSi^y?**'**  men  have  been  afflicted  with  blindness,  so  in  that 
Transition.  ^f  ^j^^  Periodical  winds,  they  have  suffered  dizziness 
and  confusion.  Of  the  former  they  say  nothing,  of  the  latter 
they  talk  vaguely  and  incoherently.  But  this  is  the  more  par- 
donable, because  the  thing  is  variable.  For  periodical  winds 
change  with  the  place,  and  the  same  do  not  blow  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy. 

1.  That  there  are  periodical  winds  in  some  places  the  ap- 
plication of  the  name  declares,  as  well  as  that  other  appellation 
of  Etesian  or  Anniversary  winds. 

2.  It  has  been  set  down  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  that  at  that  time  of  the 
year  the  Etesian  or  North  winds  are  prevalent,  which  pre- 
vent the  river  from  running  into  the  sea,  and  drive  it  back.^ 

3.  There  are  currents  in  the  sea,  which  can  neither  be 
attributed  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  ocean,  nor  to  a  descent 
from  higher  ground,  nor  to  the  narrowness  of  channels,  nor  to 
promontories  jutting  out  into  the  sea;  but  which  are  plainly 
influenced  by  periodical  winds. 

4.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  Columbus  con- 
ceived so  certain  and  fixed  an  opinion  of  the  West  Indies  from 
the  narrative  of  a  Spanish  pilot,  and  consider  it  still  more 
unlikely  that  he  derived  it  from  the  obscure  vestiges  and 
rumours  of  antiquity,  take  refuge  in  this ;  that  from  periodical 
winds  blowing  to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  he  imagined  that  there 
was  a  continent  to  the  westward.  The  circumstance  is  doubtful 
and  not  very  probable,  since  the  winds  could  hardly  travel 
so  great  a  distance ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  a  great  honour  to 
this  inquiry,  if  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  may  be  attri- 
buted to  one  out  of  the  many  axioms  or  observations  that  it' 
contains. 

5.  Wherever  there  are  high  mountains  covered  with  snow, 
periodical  winds  blow  from  that  quarter  at  the  time  of  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows. 

■  Herod,  ii.  20.,  and  Fliny,  ▼.  1(1, 
L  3 
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6.  I  judge  also  that  from  large  marsheSy  which  in  winter  time 
are  entirely  flooded,  there  blow  periodical  winds  at  the  time 
when  the  heat  of  the  sun  commences  to  dry  them ;  but  of  this 
I  have  no  certain  information. 

7.  Wherever  there  is  a  plentiful  generation  of  vapours,  and 
that  at  certain  times,  you  may  be  sure  that  at  those  times 
periodical  winds  will  arise  there. 

8.  If  periodical  winds  are  blowing  any  where,  and  there  be  no 
cause  for  them  to  be  discovered  near  at  hand,  you  may  know 
that  such  periodical  winds  are  strangers  and  come  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

9.  It  has  been  remarked  that  periodical  winds  do  not  blow 
at  night,  but  get  up  the  third  hour  after  sunrise.  They  appear 
indeed  like  winds  tired  with  a  long  journey,  so  as  to  be  scarce 
able  to  break  through  the  condensation  of  the  night  air,  but 
after  sunrise  they  are  roused  up  for  a  while  and  continue  on 
their  course. 

10.  All  periodical  winds  (except  they  rise  near  at  hand)  are 
weak,  and  easily  overpowered  by  winds  that  rise  suddenly. 

11.  There  are  many  periodical  winds  which  are  neither  per- 
ceived nor  observed,  by  reason  of  their  weakness  and  their 
being  overpowered  by  the  free  winds.  In  the  winter  time 
therefore,  when  the  free  winds  are  most  prevalent,  they  are 
scarce  perceptible ;  but  in  the  summer,  when  these  wandering 
winds  are  less  frequent,  they  are  more  apparent. 

12.  In  Europe  the  principal  periodical  winds  are,  northerly 
winds  from  the  solstice,  both  before  and  after  the  rising  of  the 
dog-star;  west 'winds  from  the  autumnal  equinox;  and  east 
winds  from  the  vernal  equinox^;  for  the  winter  solstice  deserves 
less  attention  by  reason  of  the  frequent  changes  in  winter. 

13.  The  Ornithian  or  Bird-winds  (so  called  because  they 
bring  birds  from  cold  regions  beyond  the  sea  to  more  sunny 
climes)  have  nothing  to  do  with  periodical  winds;  for  they 
often  fail  in  point  of  time.  But  whether  they  blow  late  or 
early,  the  birds  wait  for  their  convoy ;  and  if,  as  often  happens, 
the  winds  commence  to  blow  and  then  change  again,  the  birds 
being  deprived  of  their  help  drop  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes 
fall  upon  ships. 

14.  The  precise  day  or  hour  of  the  return  of  the  winds  is  not 
discovered  as  it  is  in  the  tides.  Some  writers  sometimes  specify 
a  day,  but  it  is  rather  by  conjecture  than  constant  observation. 

»  riiny,  il.  47,  48. 
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Attendant  Winds. 
With  rpference         This  term  of  Attendant  Winds  is  my  own ;  and 

to  the  4lh  aiid  5th      __  .  i»-i  i  ■  •  n    i 

ArticiM  of  Inquiry.  I  have  mvcnted  it  lest  the  observation  or  them  be 

forgotten  or  confused.  My  meaning  is  this. 
Take  any  country  and  divide  the  year  into  three,  four,  or  five 
parts.  If  any  wind  blows  there  for  two,  three,  or  four  of  these 
parts,  and  a  contrary  wind  for  only  one  part,  the  wind  which 
blows  oftenest  is  called  the  attendant  wind  of  that  country. 
And  the  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  weather. 

1.  The  south  and  north  winds  are  the  attendant  winds  of  the 
world ;  for  they  with  their  divisions  blow  more  frequently  over 
the  world  than  the  east  or  west  winds  with  their  divisions. 

2.  All  free  winds  (not  periodical)  are  attendants  of  the 
winter  rather  than  the  summer,  but  principally  of  the  autumn 
and  spring. 

3.  All  free  winds  attend  more  upon  the  regions  without  the 
tropics,  and  even  the  polar  circles,  than  those  within  them ; 
in  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones  they  blow  more  seldom,  in  the 
temperate  more  frequently. 

4.  All  free  winds  likewise,  and  especially  the  strongest  of 
them,  blow  oftener  and  more  violently  in  the  morning  and 
evening  than  at  noon  and  night. 

5.  Free  winds  are  more  general  in  lands  full  of  holes  and  ca* 
vities  than  on  solid  and  firm  soils. 

Injunction.  Human  care  has  been  very  remiss  in  the  obser- 

vation of  attendant  winds  in  particular  districts ;  yet  such 
observation,  if  it  were  made,  would  be  useful  in  many  respects. 
I  remember  that  an  intelligent  merchant  who  had  carried 
out  a  colony  to  Newfoundland  and  passed  the  winter  there, 
told  me,  when  I  asked  him  why  that  country  was  reputed  so 
extremely  cold  where  the  latitude  was  suflSciently  mild, 
"  that  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  was  reported,  but  that  the 
reasons  were  two :  the  one,  that  icebergs  were  brought  down 
by  the  current  of  the  Arctic  Sea  close  beside  those  shores ; 
the  other  "  (which  he  considered  the  more  important),  "  that 
the  west  wind  blows  there  for  a  much  greater  part  of  the  year 
than  the  east ;  which  is  likewise  the  case  (said  he)  in  England ; 
but  then  in  Newfoundland  it  blows  cold  from  the  continent, 
here  it  comes  warm  from  the  sea.  Now  if,"  he  continued, 
*'  the  east  wind  blew  as  long  and  as  frequently  in  England 
as  the  west  wind  blows  in  Newfoundland,  the  cold  here 
would  be  far  more  intense,  and  equal  to  what  it  is  there." 

L  4 
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6.  The  west  wind  is  the  attendant  of  the  afternoon,  for  it 
blows  more  frequently  than  the  east  wind  when  the  sun  is 
declining. 

7.  The  south  wind  is  the  attendant  of  the  night,  for  it 
rises  oftener  in  the  night,  and  blows  stronger.  The  north  wind 
blows  in  the  daytime. 

8.  There  are  many  great  differences  between  the  attendant 
winds  of  the  sea  and  those  of  the  land.  The  chief  one  is  that 
which  suggested  to  Columbus  the  discovery  of  the  New  World ; 
namely,  that  sea  winds  are  not  periodical  as  land  winds  ge- 
nerally are.  For  since  the  sea  abounds  with  vapours,  which 
are  present  everywhere  almost  indifferently,  winds  likewise 
are  generated  everywhere,  and  having  no  fixed  origins  and 
birthplaces  blow  every  way  with  great  uncertainty.  But 
the  land  is  very  unequally  provided  with  the  matter  of  winds ; 
some  places  being  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  generating 
and  increasing  them,  others  comparatively  deficient.  And 
therefore  they  commonly  blow  from  their  nurseries,  and  take 
their  direction  accordingly. 

9.  Acosta  does  not  appear  to  be  very  consistent,  when 
he  says  in  one  place  that  south  winds  blow  during  almost 
the  whole  year  in  Peru  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  South 
Sea,  and  in  another  that  sea-winds  generally  blow  there.'  For 
the  south  wind  there  is  a  land  wind,  as  also  is  every  other 
wind  except  the  west.  We  may  adopt  however  what  he 
observes  as  more  certain,  namely,  that  the  south  wind  is  the 
attendant  and  common  wind  of  those  countries ;  unless  per- 
chance his  imagination  or  manner  of  speaking  were  betrayed 
into  error  by  the  name  of  the  South  Sea;  and  he  takes  the  west 
wind,  because  it  blows  from  the  South  Sea,  for  the  south.  For 
the  sea  termed  the  South  Sea  is  not  properly  the  South  Sea, 
but  as  it  were  a  second  Western  Ocean ;  for  it  stretches  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Atlantic- 

10.  Sea  winds  are  doubtless  moister  than  land  winds,  but 
yet  xmrer,  and  more  easily  and  equally  mixed  with  pure  air. 
For  land  winds  are  compounded  of  deleterious  mixtures,  and 
are  full  pf  smoke.  And  let  no  one  oppose  to  this,  that  sea 
winds  must  be  heavier  by  reason  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea;  for 
salt  being  in  its  nature  terrestrial  does  not  rise  in  vapours. 

*  Acosta,  Hist  des  Indes,  liL  20.,  aud  ii.  13. 
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11.  Sea  winds  are  warm  or  cold,  according  as  they  are'  moist 
or  pure.  Co}d  is  lessened  by  humidity  (for  dryness  intensifies 
both  heat  and  cold),  but  increased  by  purity.  Therefore  these 
winds  are  warm  outside  the  tropics,  but  cool  within  them. 

12.  I  judge  that  sea  winds  are  the  attendant  winds  of  all 
countries,  especially  on  the  coast.  For  winds  from  the  sea 
are  much  more  common,  by  reason  of  the  far  greater  abundance 
of  matter  for  winds  at  sea  than  on  land;  unless  perchance 
from  some  peculiar  cause  there  happen  to  be  a  periodical  wind 
blowing  from  the  land.  But  let  no  one  confuse  periodical  and 
attendant  winds  together ;  for  the  latter  blow  much  more  gene- 
rally than  the  former.  They  have  however  this  in  common, 
that  they  blow  from  the  quarter  where  they  are  bred. 

13.  Sea  winds  are  generally  more  violent  than  land  winds ; 
yet  when  they  subside  the  calm  is  greater  out  at  sea  than  near 
shore;  so  that  sailors  sometimes  prefer  rather  to  coast  along 
the  shore  than  to  venture  out  to  sea,  lest  they  should  be 
becalmed. 

14.  There  blow  from  the  sea  to.  the  shore  winds  which  are 
intermittent;  that  is,  winds  which  advance  a  little  way,  and 
then  suddenly  turn  back.  This  surely  is  caused  by  a  kind  of 
refraction  and  inequality  between  the  breezes  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  land ;  for  all  inequality  of  the  air  is  a  commencement  of 
wind.  Such  intermittent  and  eddying  winds  are  most  frequent 
in  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea. 

15.  Some  breezes  generally  blow  about  all  great  waters,  and 
are  mostly  perceptible  in  the  morning ;  but  they  appear  more 
about  rivers  than  at  sea,  by  reason  of  the  diiference  between 
the  breeze  from  the  land  and  from  the  water. 

16.  Trees  growing  near  the  sea  usually  bend  and  curve 
themselves  away  from  the  sea  breezes,  as  if  they  had  an 
antipathy  thereto.  Not  however  that  these  winds  have  any 
deleterious  quality,  but  their  moistness  and  density  render 
them  as  it  were  heavier. 

The  Qualities  and  Powers  of  Winds. 
^  ^   ^  The  qualities  and  powers  of  the  winds  have  not 

With  referenoB 

sStb**»th' S9th  ^®6^  observed  diligently  and  variously.  T  will 
«d« *J?inqii^r  extract  the  more  certain  of  them,  and  leave  the 
Transition.        yest  as  frivolous  to  the  winds  themselves. 
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1.  The  south  wind  with  us  is  rainy,  the  north  wind  clear; 
the  former  collects  and  nurtures  clouds,  the  latter  breaks  and 
dissipates  them.  Poets  therefore  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
deluge  represent  the  north  wind  as  at  that  time  imprisoned,  and 
the  south  wind  let  loose  with  full  powers. 

2.  The  west  wind  is  reputed  by  us  as  the  wind  of  the  Golden 
Age,  the  companion  of  perpetual  spring,  and  the  nurse  of 
flowers. 

3.  The  school  of  Paracelsus,  seeking  a  place  for  its  three 
principles  even  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  that  is  the  air,  established 
three  winds.     For  the  east  they  found  no  place. 

Tincturis  liquidum  qui  mer<;uriAlibu9  Austrum, 
Divitis  et  Zephjri  rorantes  sulpbure  vends, 
Et  Borcam  tristi  rigidum  sale.^ 

4.  In  Britain  the  east  wind  is  considered  injurious,  insomuch 
that  there  is  a  proverb, 

**  When  the  wind  is  in  the  east, 
'Tis  neither  good  for  roan  nor  beast.** 

5.  In  our  hemisphere  the  south  wind  blows  from  the  quarter 
where  the  sun  is,  the  north  wind  from  the  quarter  where  it  is 
not.  The  east  wind  everywhere  follows  the  motion  of  the  air, 
the  west  wind  opposes  it.  In  most  parts  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  the  west  wind  blows  from  the  sea,  the  east  from  the  land. 
These  are  the  most  radical  differences  of  the  winds,  whereon 
most  of  their  qualities  and  powers  really  depend. 

6.  The  south  wind  is  less  anniversary  and  periodical  than  the 
north  wind,  but  more  variable  and  free  ^ ;  and  when  it  i^  pe- 
riodical it  is  so  gentle  as  to  be  scarce  perceptible. 

7.  The  south  wind  blows  lower  and  more  laterally ;  the  north 
wind  higher  and  more  from  above.  And  this  is  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  polar  elevation  and  depression  mentioned  above, 
but  because  the  south  wind  in  general  has  its  birthplace  nearer 
the  earth  than  the  north  wind. 

8.  The  south  wind  with  us  is  "wet  (as  has  been  observed 
before) ;  but  in  Africa  it  is  fair  and  brings  great  heats,  and 
is  not  cold,  as  some  have  affirmed.^     In  Africa  it  is  tolerably 


*  Johannes  Fratensis : 

Clear  Auster  with  mercurial  tinct  Imbued, 
Rich  Zephyr  dewed  with  sulphuri  Boreas  drear 
Rigid  with  salt. 

»  Arlstot  Problem.  §  Dc  Vcntis,  2.  »  Id.  lb.  61. 
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healthy,  but  here  if  a  clear  and  dry  south  wind  continue  long, 
it  is  very  pestilential. 

9.  The  south  and  west  winds  do  not  generate  vapours,  but 
as  they  blow  from  quarters  where  the  greatest  quantity  of 
vapours  is  drawn  forth  by  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  heat,  they 
are  rainy.  If  however  -they  proceed  from  dry  places  that  are 
free  from  vapours,  they  are  fair,  sometimes  pure,  and  sometimes 
sultry. 

10.  The  south  and  west  winds  with  us  seem  to  be  allied,  being 
both  warm  and  moist;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  north  and  east 
are  related,  being  both  cold  and  dry. 

11.  The  north  and  south  winds  (as  has  been  observed  before) 
are  more  frequent  than  the  east  and  west ;  because  by  reason 
of  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  sun  in  those  parts  there 
is  a  vast  inequality  of  vapours ;  whereas  in  the  east  and  west 
the  sun  is  as  it  were  indifferent^ 

12.  The  south  wind  from  the  sea  is  very  healthy,  but  more 
unwholesome  from  the  land.  With  the  north  wind  the  contrary 
holds  good.  The  south  wind  from  the  sea  is  likewise  very 
beneficial  to  fruits  and  plants,  driving  away  blights  and  other 
noxious  diseases.^ 

13.  The  south  wind  when  gentle  is  not  a  great  collecter  of 
clouds,  but  it  is  often  clear,  especially  if  it  be  of  short  con- 
tinuance. But  if  it  lasts  or  becomes  violent,  it  makes  the  sky 
cloudy  and  brings  on  rain ;  which  comes  on  rather  when  the 
wind  ceases  or  begins  to  die  away,  than  when  it  commences 
or  is  at  its  height. 

14.  When  the  south  wind  either  rises  or  falls,  there  is 
generally  a  change  of  weather,  from  fair  to  cloudy,  or  from  hot 
to  cold,  and  vice  versd.  But  the  north  wind  often  both  rises 
and  falls,  without  any  change  in  the  weather. 

15.  After  frosts  and  long  snows  the  south  is  almost  the 
only  wind  which  blows',  as  if  the  frozen  matter  had  been 
digested  and  so  thawed.  And  yet  it  is  not  always  followed  by 
rain,  but  the  same  thing  occurs  likewise  in  fair  thaws. 

16.  The   south  wind  rises  oftener  and  blows  stronger  by 
night  than  by  day,  especially   in  winter  nights.     The  north 
wind,  if  it  should  rise  by  night  (which  is  unusual),  hardly  ever , 
lasts  beyond  three  days.* 

1  Aiistot  Problem.  §  De  Yentis,  37.  *  Id.  lb.  19. 

*  Id.  ib.  3.  *  Id.  ib.  9.  15. 
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17.  The  80utli  wind  raises  greater  waves  than  the  norths  even 
though  it  blow  with  equal  or  less  force. 

18.  In  a  south  wind  the  sea  appears  more  blue  and  clear ; 
in  a  north  wind  blacker  and  darker.^ 

19.  A  sudden  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  some- 
times denotes  rain ;  and  again  a  sudden  change  to  cold  sometimes 
forebodes  the  same  thing.  But  this  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  winds ;  for  if  it  turn  warmer  with  a  south  or  east  wind  rain 
is  at  hand ;  and  so  likewise  if  it  become  colder  with  a  north  or 
west  wind. 

20.  The  south  wind  generally  blows  solitary  and  unresisted; 
but  the  north  winds^  especially  Caecias  and  Corns,  are  often  ac- 
companied by  other  different  and  contrary  winds,  which  repel 
them  and  make  them  tumultuous. 

21.  Take  care  not  to  sow  in  a  north  wind,  or  to  graft  and 
inoculate  when  the  wind  is  in  the  south.^ 

22.  The  leaves  of  trees  fall  sooner  on  the  south  side ;  but 
vine  shoots  burst  out  on  that  side,  and  have  scarce  any  other 
aspect.' 

23.  Pliny  observes  that  in  large  pastures  shepherds  should 
take  care  to  drive  their  flocks  to  the  north  side,  that  they  may 
feed  opposite  to  the  south.  For- if  they  feed  opposite  the  north, 
they  get  foot-rot,  scouring,  and  blear  eyes.*.  The  north  wind 
likewise  impairs  their  generative  powers,  so  that  if  they  look 
against  the  north  wind  as  they  copulate,  they  mostly  produce 
ewe-lambs.  But  in  this  Pliny  (as  being  a  transcriber)  is  not 
consistent.* 

24.  Winds  are  injurious  to  the  com  crops  at  three  seasons ; 
namely,  on  the  opening  of  the  flower,  on  the  shedding  of  the 
flower,  and  near  the  time  of  ripening.  At  the  two  former 
times  they  either  bind  the  flower  in  the  stalk  or  shake  it  off*; 
at  the  latter  they  empty  the  ear  and  scatter  the  grain.^ 

25.  In  a  south  wind  the  breath  of  men  is  more  offensive,  the 
appetite  of  animals  is  more  depressed,  pestilential  diseases  are 
more  frequent,  catarrhs  common,  and  men  are  more  dull  and 
heavy;  whereas  in  a  north  wind  they  are  brisker,  healthier, 
and  have  a  better  appetite.^  The  north  wind  however  is  bad 
for  consumption,  cough,  the  gout,  or  any  sharp  humour. 


'  Aristot  Problem.  §  De  Vcntis,  39.  «  Pliny,  xvlii.  c.  33»  34. 

»  Pliny,  xviii.  33.  *  Pliny,  ubi  suprsl.  »  Cf.  Pliny,  viii.  72. 

•  Pliny,  xviii.  17.  *  Aristot  Problem.  §  De  Ventis,  18.  44,  46. 
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26.  The  cast  wind  is  dry,  biting,  and  destructive  ;  the  west 
damp,  mild,  and  genial. 

27.  The  east  wind  towards  the  end  of  spring  is  destructive 
to  fruits,  by  bringing  in  worms  and  caterpillars  which  devour 
almost  all  the  leaves ;  and  it  is  likewise  unfavourable  to  corn. 
The  west  wind  on  the  contrary  is  very  favourable  and  friendly 
to  plants,  flowers,  and  all  vegetation.  About  the  autumnal 
equinox  however  the  east  wind  also  is  tolerably  pleasant. 

28.  The  west  winds  are  more  violent  than  the  east,  and  do 
more  bend  and  wrench  trees. 

29.  Wet  weather  with  an  east  wind  continues  longer  than 
with  a  west,  and  generally  lasts  a  whole  day. 

30.  The  east  and  north  winds  when  they  have  once  begun  are 
more  continuous ;  the  south  and  west  winds  are  more  variable. 

31.  In  an  east  wind  all  visible  things  appear  larger ' ;  in  a 
west  wind  all  sounds  are  more  audible  and  travel  farther. 

32.  ^^  That  the  wind  CsBcias  attracts  clouds,"  ^  passed  into  a 
proverb  among  the  Greeks;  in  comparing  it  to  usurers  who 
draw  in  money  by  putting  it  out.  It  is  a  strong  wind,  but  so 
wide  spreading  that  it  cannot  drive  away  the  clouds  as  quickly 
as  they  return  and  resist  it.  And  this  appears  likewise  in  the 
larger  conflagrations  which  make  head  against  the  winds. 

33.  The  Cardinal  or  even  the  Semi-cardinal  winds  are  not 
so  stormy  as  the  Median. 

34.  The  Median  winds  from  east  to  north-east  are  calmer ; 
from  north-east  to  east  they  are  more  stormy.  So  likewise  the 
winds  from  east  to  south-east  are  calmer  than  from  south-east 
to  south;  and  similarly  from  south  to  south-west  they  are 
calmer  than  from  south-west  to  west ;  and  from  west  to  north- 
west they  are  calmer  than  from  north-west  to  north.  So  that 
proceeding  in  the  order  of  the  heavens  the  Median  winds  of 
the  first  Semi-cardinal  are  disposed  to  be  calm,  those  of  the 
latter  to  be  stormy. 

35.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  tornadoes,  occur  with  cold 
northerly  winds,  as  the  winds  Corus,  Thrascias,  Circias,  Meses, 
Cascias ;  whence  thunder  is  often  accompanied  with  hail. 

36.  Snowy  winds  likewise  come  from  the  north,  but  from 
those  Median  winds  which  are  not  stormy,  as  Corus  and  Meses. 

37.  Winds  in  general  obtain  their  natures  and  properties  in 

'  Aristot  Problem.  §  De  Vcntis,  65. 

'  Id.  ib.  1.  and  32. ;  Cf.  Erasm.  Adag.,  L  5.  62. 
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five  difibrent  ways ;  namely^  from  the  absence  or  presence  of 
the  sun ;  from  an  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  natural 
motion  of  the  air;  from  the  difference  of  the  matter  of  the  nur- 
series from  which  they  are  generated,  as  sea,  snow,  marshes, 
and  the  like ;  from  the  impregnation  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  pass ;  or  from  their  local  origins,  whether  on  high, 
under  the  earth,  or  in  the  middle  region;  all  which  will  be 
better  explained  in  the  ensuing  articles. 

38.  All  winds  have  a  power  of  drying,  even  more  than  the 
sun  itself.  For  the  sun  draws  forth  vapours,  but  does  not  dis- 
perse them,  unless  it  be  very  powerful ;  whereas  the  wind  both 
draws  them  out  and  carries  them  off.^  But  the  south  wind  does 
this  much  less  than  the  others ;  and  stones  and  beams  will  sweat 
even  more  with  a  slight  south  wind  than  in  a  calm. 

39.  March  winds  are  far  more  drying  than  summer  winds ; 
so  that  musical  instrument  makers  will  wait  for  March  winds 
to  dry  the  material  of  their  instruments,  and  make  it  porous 
and  musical. 

40.  All  winds  clear  the  air  and  free  it  from  corruption,  so 
that  those  are  the  healthiest  years  in  which  there  is  most  wind. 

1  41.  The  sun  has  a  fortune  like  to  that  of  kings,  whose 
Vgovernors  in  distant  provinces  have  more  submission  and 
©bedience  from  their  subjects  than  is  paid  to  the  prince  himself. 
JSor  winds,  which  derive  their  power  and  origin  from  the 
feun,  have  certainly  equal  if  not  more  influence  on  the  tempe- 
ratures of  countries  and  the  dispositions  of  the  air,  than  the 
sun  itself.  And  hence  it  is  that  Peru  (which  from  lying  near 
the  sea  and  having  vast  rivers  and  immense  snow-mountains 
is  copiously  supplied  with  winds  and  breezes)  may  vie  with 
Europe  in  the  mild  and  temperate  nature  of  the  air.* 

42.  We  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  winds  having  so  great 
a  force,  since  strong  winds  are  like  inundations  and  torrents 
and  vast  waves  of  the  air.  Not  however  that  they  have  any 
very  extraordinary  power  after  all,  if  the  matter  be  better 
examined.  They  may  blow  down  trees  whose  tops  being  spread 
like  sails  help  them  with  the  pressure  of  their  own  weight. 
They  may  likewise  overturn  edifices  that  are  weakly  built,  but 
the  more  solid  structures  they  cannot  destroy,  unless  accom- 
panied by  earthquakes.     Sometimes  they  hurl  down  avalanches 

'  Arlstot  Problem.  §  De  VentU,  31.  «  Acosta,  Hist  des  Indcs,  IL  9. 
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from  the  mountains,  so  as  almost  to  bury  the  plains  below  them ; 
a  thing  which  befel  Solyman  in  the  plains  of  Sultania.^  Some* 
times  again  they  cause  great  inundations  of  water. 

43.  Winds  sometimes  dry  up  rivers,  and  disclose  their  beds. 
For  if  after  a  long  drought  there  is  a  strong  wind  down 
stream  which  continues  for  some  days,  so  that  the  fresh  water 
IS  as  it  were  swept  off  into  the  sea,  and  the  tide  is  prevented 
from  coming  up,  the  river  becomes  dry  in  many  unusual 
places. 

Admoniuont.  1.  If  you  chauge  the  poles,  you  must  also 
change  your  observations  as  to  north  and  south.  For  the 
absence  or  presence  of  the  sun  is  the  cause,  and  this  varies 
according  to  the  position  of  the  poles.  But  this  may  always 
be  regarded  as  certain ;  namely,  that  there  is  more  sea  to  the 
south  and  more  land  to  the  north,  which  likewise  has  no  slight 
influence  upon  the  winds. 

2.  Winds  are  generated  in  a  thousand  ways,  as 

will  be  made  evident  in  the  ensuing  inquiry  ;  whence  it  is  no 

•     easy  matter  to  fix  observations  on  so  variable  a  subject 

Those  however  which  are  here  laid  down  may  generally  be 

held  for  certain. 

The  Local  Origins  of  Winds. 
With  reference       The  knowledge  of  the  local  orifrins  of  the  winds 

to  the  8th  Article  .  t«.i..  n  ^  .■■ 

of  Inquiry.  18  a  difficult  mquiry  ;  for  whence  the  wind  cometh 
and  whither  it  goetli  is  regarded  even  in  Scripture 
as  a  mystery.  And  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  sources  of 
particular  winds  (of  which  hereafter),  but  of  the  places  in 
which  winds  in  general  are  bred.  Some  seek  for  them  on  high, 
others  search  the  deep,  but  they  scarce  look  for  them  in  that 
middle  space  where  they  are  mostly  generated.  And  in  this 
they  follow  the  manner  of  men  to  overlook  what  lies  before 
their  feet,  and  to  prefer  things  dark  and  obscure.  This  indeed 
is  certain,  that  winds  are  either  natives  or  strangers ;  for  they 
are  as  it  were  traders  in  vapours,  which  they  collect  into  clouds 
for  importation  or  exportation  to  and  from  different  countries, 
receiving  winds  in  return  by  way  of  exchange.  But  let  us  now 
inquire  concerning  native  winds ;  for  those  which  are  strangers 
in  one  place  are  natives  in  another.  Winds  therefore  have  three 
local  origins ;  that  is,  they  either  breathe  and  spring  forth  from 

1  KnoUes*  History  of  the  Turks  (1603). 
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the  earth,  or  they  are  driven  down  from  above,  or  they  arc 
stured  up  here  in  the  body  of  the  air.  Those  driven  down 
from  above  are  generated  in  two  wnys ;  for  they  are  either 
driven  down  before  they  are  formed  into  clouds,  or  afterwards 
when  the  clouds  have  been  rarified  and  dispersed.  Let  us  now 
observe  what  is  their  history. 

1.  The  poets  have  feigned  that  the  kingdom  of  .^Solus  was 
situated  in  subterranean  dens  and  caverns,  where  the  winds 
were  imprisoned,  and  whence  they  were  occasionally  let 
loose.  ^ 

2.  Some  theologians  also,  who  were  likewise  philosophers, 
have  drawn  a  similar  inference  from  the  words  of  Scripture, 
'*  Who  brings  forth  the  winds  out  of  his  treasures ; "  as  if  the 
winds  proceeded  from  some  subterranean  treasure-houses  or 
magazines.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this ;  for  Scripture  speaks 
likewise  of  the  treasures  of  snow  and  rain,  which  no  one  doubts 
are  generated  above. 

3.  There  is  doubtless  a  large  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the 
earth,  ^which  probably  exhales  by  degrees,  and  must  certainly 
from  particular  causes  sometimes  rush  out  in  a  body. 
Pbenome^.         ^^  great  droughts  and  in  the  middle  of  summer, 

when  the  earth  is  more  full  of  cracks,  great  bodies  of 
water  are  observed  to  burst  forth  in  dry  and  sandy 
places.  And  if  water  (which  is  a  gross  body)  does 
this  seldom ;  air  (which  is  a  thin  and  rarified  body) 
will  probably  do  it  oftener. 

4.  When  air  exhales  from  the  earth  gradually  and  at  different 
spots,  it  is  at  first  hardly  perceptible  ;  but  when  many  of  these 
small  emanations  of  air  are  collected  together,  a  wind  is  formed 
from  them,  as  a  river  from  many  springs.  But  this  seems  to 
be  true ;  for  the  ancients  have  remarked  that  many  winds  at 
their  rise  and  in  the  places  whence  they  rise  are  weak  at  first, 
but  gather  strength  as  they  proceed,  like  rivers.* 

5.  There  are  some  places  in  the  sea,  and  likewise  some  lakes, 
which  without  any  winds  swell  exceedingly.  This  would 
appear  to  be  owing  to  some  subterraneous  blast. 

6.  It  requires  a  great  force  of  subterraneous  air  to  shake 
or  cleave  the  earth,  but  a  less  to  raise  the  water.  Hence  it  is 
that  earthquakes  are  uncommon,  but  swellings  and  risings  of 
the  waters  are  more  frequent. 

>  Vlrg.  JEn.  I  50m  &c  «  Of.  Gilbert,  Physiol  W.  2. 
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7.  It  is  likewise  everywhere  observed  that  waters  somewhat 
rise  and  swell  before  storms. 

8.  The  thin  subterraneous  air  which  escapes  at  different  spots 
is  not  perceived  on  land  till  it  is  collected  into  wind,  by 
reason  of  the  porous  nature  of  the  earth.  But  when  it  rises 
from  below  the  waters  it  is  perceived  immediately  from  a  cer* 
tain  swelling  pf  the  waters^  by  reason  of  their  continuity. 

9.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  hollow  and  cavernous 
districts  have  their  attendant  winds ;  so  that  these  would  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  their  local  origins  from  the  earth. 

10.  On  large  rocky  mountains  the  winds  are  found  tx>  blow 
both  sooner  (that  is,  before  they  are  perceptible  in  the  vallies), 
and  more  frequently  (that  is  when  there  is  a  calm  in  the  vallies); 
but  all  mountains  and  rocks  are  cavernous. 

11.  Gilbert  observes  that  in  Derbyshire^  in  England,  a 
mountainous  and  rocky  district,  there  are  such  strong  eruptions 
of  winds  from  some  caverns,  that  articles  of  dress  or  rags 
thrown  into  them  are  blown  back  again  with  great  violence, 
and  carried  up  a  great  height  into  the  air. 

12.  At  Aber  Barry  on  the  Severn  in  Wales,  there  is  a  rocky 
cliff  filled  with  holes,  to  which  if  a  man  apply  his  ear  he  will 
hear  various  sounds  and  murmurs  of  subterranean  blasts. 
^^iilSlL]!?*'         Acosta  has  observed  with  respect  to  the  towns  of 

Plata  and  Potosi  in  Peru,  which  do  not  lie  far  apart 
from  one  another,  and  are  both  situated  on  high  and 
mountainous  ground,  so  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  this  point ;  that  nevertheless  the  temperature  of 
Potosi  is  cold  and  wintry,  while  that  of  Plata  is 
mild  and  spring-like.'  This  may  perhaps  be  owing 
to  the  silver  mines  near  Potosi ;  which  proves  that 
there  are  vents  for  hot  and  cold  blasts  from  the 
earth. 

13.  K  the  earth  be  the  original  source  of  cold,  as  Pur- 
menides  maintained  (an  opinion  not  to  be  despised,  seeing  that 
cold  and  density  are  closely  united)';  it  is  not  less  probable 
that  warm  exhalations  should  be  thrown  up  from  the  central 
cold  of  the  earth,  than  that  they  should  be  thrown  down  from 
the  cold  of  the  upper  air. 

14.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  ancients  that  there  are  certain 

>  The  Ladn  has  Denbigh ;  but  the  true  reading  Is  preserved  in  Gilbert :  Derble. 
'  Acosta,  Hist,  des  Indes,  il.  IS.  '  Arlst  Metaph.  i.  5. 

VOL.   V.  M 
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wells  in  Dalmatia  and  the  country  of  Cjrene,  into  whicli  if  a 
stone  be  thrown^  storms  will  soon  arise  ^ ;  as  if  the  stone 
broke  through  some  covering  in  a  place  where  the  winds  were 
confined. 

""""Smoo.*"**"  -^tna  and  many  other  mountains  vomit  forth 
flames ;  and  it  is  probable  that  air  may  break  out  in 
the  same  way,  especially  being  expanded  and  set  in 
motion  by  subterranean  heat. 

15.  Upon  earthquakes,  certain  foreign  and  noxious  winds  are 
observed  to  blow,  both  before  and  after  the  shock ;  just  as  a 
light  smoke  is  commonly  emitted  before  and  after  great  con- 
flagrations. 

Adaonttkm.  Air  coufincd  in  the  earth  is  forced  out  by 
many  causes.  Sometimes  a  badly  cemented  mass  of  earth 
falls  into  a  hollow ;  sometimes  the  waters  ingulf  themselves 
in  the  earth ;  sometimes  the  air  is  expanded  by  subterranean 
fires  and  requires  greater  space ;  sometimes  the  earth,  which 
was  before  firm  and  vaulted,  is  reduced  to  ashes  by  internal 
fire,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  support  itself  falls  in.  And 
there  are  many  other  similar  causes. 

So  much  then  for  the  inquiry  concerning  the  first  local  origin 
of  the  winds,  namely,  from  under  the  eailh.  I  come  now  to 
the  second  origin ;  namely,  from  on  high,  or  from  what  is  called 
the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

Admonition.  Let  uo  ouc  misinterpret  my  words  into  a  denial 
that  the  other  winds  may  likewise  be  generated  from  vapours 
both  of  land  and  sea.  But  this  I  have  mentioned  is  the  first 
kind  of  winds  which  spring  from  the  earth  as  winds  ready 
formed. 

16.  It  has  been  observed  that  woods  begin  to  rustle  before 
winds  are  manifestly  perceived  ^ ;  whence  it  is  conjectured  that 
wind  descends  from  above.  This  is  likewise  remarked  on 
mountains  (as  I  have  mentioned  before),  but  the  cause  is  less 
certain  by  reason  of  the  hollows  therein. 

17.  The  shooting  and  twinkling  of  stars  foretels  wind  from 
that  quarter  where  the  shooting  is  seen  * ;  which  shows  that  the 
air  is  disturbed  above,  before  the  motion  reaches  us. 

18.  The  clearing  ot  the  sky  and  dispersing  of  the  clouds 

«  Pliny,  iL  44.  «  Ibid,  xviil.  S6. 

•  Arist  Prob.  xxvl  26. ;  and  Cf.  PUny,  xviU.  SO. 
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foreshadow  winds,  before  they  are  felt  on  the  eu*th ;  which  like- 
wise prove  that  winds  commence  abore. 

19.  Before  the  rising  of  a  wind,  the  lesser  stars  are  not 
visible,  even  on  a  clear  night  * ;  the  air  apparently  being  con- 
densed, and  made  less  transparent  by  the  matter  which  is 
afterwards  turned  into  winds. 

20.  Halos  ronnd  the  moon,  a  blood-red  sunset,  a  red  moon 
on  her  fourth  rising,  and  many  other  prognostics  of  winds 
derived  from  above  (whereof  I  will  treat  in  their  proper  place), 
indicate  that  the  matter  of  winds  is  there  commenced  and  pre- 
pared* 

21.  In  these  phenomena  you  may  remark  the  difference 
already  mentioned  between  the  two  ways  whereby  winds  are 
generated  above ;  namely,  before  and  after  the  collection  of 
vapours  into  cloud.  For  the  prognostics  from  halos  and  the 
colours  of  the  sun  and  moon  have  some  dondy  matter ;  but  the 
shooting  and  obscuration  of  the  smaller  stars  take  place  in  a 
clear  sky. 

22.  When  wind  proceeds  from  a  formed  cloud,  the  cloud  is 
either  totally  dissipated  and  turned  into  wind ;  or  it  is  divided 
partly  into  rain,  and  partly  into  wind ;  or  it  is  rent  asunder, 
and  the  wind  bursts  forth  as  in  a  storm. 

28.  Many  indirect  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  nature 
of  the  repercussion  by  cold.  Wherefore,  since  the  cold  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air  is  plainly  very  intense,  it  is  evident  that 
vapours  cannot  for  the  most  part  penetrate  those  regions,  but 
must  be  either  congealed  or  hurled  back  again.  And  this 
was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  which  in  this  instance  is 
sound. 

The  third  local  or^in  of  winds  is  in  the  case  of  those 
which  are  generated  in  the  lower  air;  to  which  likewise  I 
give  the  name  of  swellings  or  overcharges  of  the  air.  It  is  a 
thing  very  common  and  familiar,  but  yet  hitherto  passed 
over  in  silence. 

specaiAtion.  The  generation  of  those  winds  which  are  stirred  in 
the  lower  air  is  nothing  more  mysterious  than  this.  The  air 
newly  created  from  water  and  rarified  and  resolved  vapours, 
being  united  to  the  former  air,  can  no  longer  be  confined  within 
the  same  limits  as  before,  but  swells  and  rolls  onwards  and  oc« 

*  PUny,  obi  sur]»a. 
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cupies  a  larger  space.  But  here  we  must  assume  two  things. 
First,  that  a  drop  of  water  turned  into  air  (whatever  stories  they 
may  tell  of  the  decimal  proportion  of  the  elements)  requires  at 
least  a  hundred  times  more  space  than  before ;  and  secondly, 
that  a  little  new  air  in  motion,  when  superadded  to  the  old,  stirs 
and  puts  the  whole  in  motion.  And  this  may  be  seen  by  the 
draught  from  a  pair  of  bellows  or  a  crack  in  the  window, 
which  will  set  the  air  of  the  whole  room  in  motion,  as  the  flame 
of  the  candles  will  directly  show. 

24.  As  dews  and  mists  are  generated  in  the  lower  air,  with* 
out  being  turned  into  clouds  or  penetrating  into  the  middle 
region ;  so  it  is  with  many  of  the  winds. 

25.  There  is  a  continual  breeze  playing  on  seas  and  waters, 
which  is  only  a  slight  wind  newly  generated. 

26.  The  rainbow,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  meteors  and 
generated  nearest  the  earth,  when  it  does  not  appear  entire,  but 
broken  and  only  with  the  ends  visible,  is  resolved  into  winds, 
as  much  if  not  more  than  into  rain. 

27.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  countries  which  are  divided 
and  separated  by  the  interposition  of  mountains  some  winds 
that  are  common  on  one  side  of  the  range  do  not  reach  the 
other.  ^  This  manifestly  shows  that  they  are  generated  below 
the  tops  of  those  mountains. 

28.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  winds,  which  blow  in 
dear  weather,  and  even  in  countries  where  it  never  rains,  that 
are  generated  where  they  blow,  without  ever  having  been 
clouds  or  reaching  to  the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

Ph  "noSJna.  -^7  ^^^  ^^^  kuows  how  casily  vapour  is  resolved 
into  air,  how  great  is  the  quantity  of  vapours,  and 
how  much  greater  space  a  drop  of  water  occupies 
when  turned  into  air  than  it  did  before  (as  has  been 
mentioned  above),  and  how  little  compression  the 
air  bears,  will  feel  certain  that  winds  must  be  gene- 
rated everywhere,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
the  highest  parts  of  the  atmosphere.  For  a  large 
quantity  of  vapour,  when  it  begins  to  expand,  cannot 
possibly  rise  to  the  middle  region  of  the  air  without 
surcharging  the  air  and  producing  disturbance  on 
the  way. 

>  GUbcrt,  Phy».  !▼.  L 
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Accidental  Generations  of  Winds. 

^10**"?^^  Accidental  generations  of  winds  are  those  which 

fnquiry!^       do  not  producc  or  create  an  impulsive  motion^  but 

Transition.        either  cxcitc  it  by  compression^  or  drive  it  back 

by  repercussion,  or  roll  and  agitate  it  by  curves. 

And  this  is  effected  by  external  causes,  and  the 

position  of  contiguous  bodies. 

1.  There  is  more  agitation  of  the  air  and  sensation  of  winds 
in  places  where  there  are  low  hills  surrounded  by  vallies  with 
a  higher  range  of  hills  beyond^  than  either  on  mountains  or 
plains. 

2.  Winds  and  draughts  are  felt  in  towns  where  there  is  any 
wide  place  with  narrow  outlets  or  passages,  and  at  the  comers 
of  streets. 

3.  Ventilation  is  produced  or  arises  naturally  in  houses, 
where  there  is  a  thorough  draught,  the  air  going  in  at  one 
side  and  out  at  the  other.  But  it  is  done  more  effectually, 
if  the  air  enters  from  different  sides,  meets  in  angles,  and  has  a 
conmion  outlet  at  the  meeting-place.  Arched  and  circular 
dining  rooms  are  cooler  likewise,  because  the  air  which  is 
stirred  in  them  is  reflected  in  all  directions.  Curved  porticoes 
are  better  than  straight  ones;  for  a  wind  in  a  straight  line, 
though  it  is  not  confined  but  has  a  free  outlet,  yet  does  not 
make  the  air  so  unequal,  voluminous,  and  undulatory,  as  the 
meeting  in  angles,  the  windings  about  and  collections  in  a  round 
space,  and  the  like. 

4.  After  great  storms  at  sea  the  accidental  wind  lasts  for  a 
time  after  the  original  wind  has  settled.  And  this  is  caused 
by  the  collision  and  percussion  of  the  air  from  the  undulation 
of  the  waves. 

5.  In  gardens  the  wind  is  commonly  found  to  be  repelled  by 
walls,  buildings,  and  mounds ;  so  that  one  would  think  it  blew 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  it  really  blows. 

6.  If  one  side  of  a  country  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  a 
wind  blow  for  a  long  time  from  the  plain  to  the  hills,  this  wind 
being  repelled  by  the  hills  is  either  condensed  into  rain,  if  it 
be  a  moist  wind,  or  changed  into  a  contrary  wind,  which  how- 
ever is  of  no  long  continuance. 

7.  In  weathering  headlands  s^ors  often  experience  a  chango 
of  wind. 
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Extraordinary  Winds  and  Sudden  Gusts. 

^JS/toth«  Some  writers  give  opinions  and  reasons  touching 
!?i4^)^'f  extraordinary  winds,  as  hurricanes  or  storms,  whirl- 
Tnofition.  winds,  tjphoons,  and  siroccos ;  but  ihey  give  no  de- 
scription of  the  tbing  itself,  which  certainly  is  to  be  sought  from 
journals  and  scattered  history. 

1.  Sudden  gusts  never  come  in  a  clear  sky,  but  only  when 
it  is  cloudy  and  with  run ;  so  that  there  is  rightly  thought  to 
be  an  eruption,  with  a  discharge  of  the  wind  and  a  concussion 
of  the  waten 

2.  Those  storms  attended  with  cloud  and  fog,  called  ''bel- 
lusB,"  which  rise  up  like  pillars,  are  very  violent  and  dangerous 
at  sea. 

3.  The  greater  typhocms,  which  extend  over  some  considerable 
space  and  carry  things  up  into  the  air  along  with  them,  seldom 
occur ;  but  the  lesser  and  as  it  were  playful  eddies  and  whirl- 
winds are  common. 

4.  All  storms,  typhoons,  and  greater  whirlwinds,  have  a 
manifest  motion  of  precipitation  or  vibration  downwards,  more 
than  the  other  winds.  And  hence  they  appear  to  rush  like 
torrents,  and  to  flow  down  as  in  channels,  and  to  be  tiien  re- 
pelled by  the  earth. 

5.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  meadows  haycocks  are  carried 
up  into  the  air,  and  then  spread  abroad  like  a  cover  over  tiie  field. 
Again,  bundles  of  peanstraw,  sheafs  of  com,  and  linen  hung 
out  to  dry,  are  lifted  as  high  as  the  tops  of  trees  or  above  the 
tops  of  houses  by  whirlwinds ;  and  all  this  is  done  without  any 
great  force  or  violence  of  wind. 

6.  Sometimes  these  very  slight  and  partial  whirlwinds  take 
place  even  on  a  clear  day ;  so  tiiat  a  person  riding  may  see 
dust  or  straws  caught  up  and  whirled  round  near  him  without 
feeling  much  wind.  This  is  doubtiess  caused  by  contrary 
breezes  mutually  repelling  one  another,  and  making  a  circula- 
tion of  air  by  the  concussion. 

7.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  some  blasts  which  leave  behind 
them  on  plants  manifest  traces  of  burning  and  scorching.  But 
the  sirocco,  which  is  an  invisible  lightning  and  a  burning  air 
without  flame,  is  referred  to  the  inquiry  on  lightning. 
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Things   Contributing  to  Winds ,  that  is,  the  Original ;  for  of 
Accidental  Winds  it  has  been  inquired  above. 

with  reference  ^®  ancientfl  have  given  a  very  confused  and 

i2tM.3t^  14th,  uncertain  account  of  the  winds  and  their  causes, 

of  ln|ii'r^'"*^'**  and  mostly  not  true.     But  no  wonder  that  those 

TraiMiuon.  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^]^  c^o^  do  uot  SCO  clcarfy.     They 

talk  as  if  wind  were  something  else,  different  from  air  in 
motion  ;  and  as  if  exhalations  generated  and  composed  the 
whole  body  of  winds ;  and  as  if  the  matter  of  winds  were 
only  a  hot  and  dry  exhalation ' ;  and  as  if  the  origin  of  the 
motion  of  winds  were  only  au  expulsion  and  repercussion 
from  the  cold  of  the  middle  region ;  all  which  things  are  mere 
arbitrary  and  imaginary  suppositions.  But  yet  from  these 
threads,  which  are  indeed  but  cobwebs,  they  weave  large  webs. 
"Whereas  in  reality  every  impulse  of  the  air  is  a  wind ;  ex- 
halations mixed  with  the  air  contribute  more  to  the  motion, 
than  to  the  matter  of  the  winds ;  moist  vapours  are  by  a  well 
proportioned  heat  turned  into  wind  more  easily  than  dry  ex- 
halations ;  and  many  winds,  besides  those  which  are  driven 
down  and  repelled  from  above,  are  generated  in  the  lower  region 
of  the  air,  and  exhale  from  the  earth.  Let  us  observe  what  is 
the  language  of  the  things  themselves. 

1.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  article  on  general  winds,  that 
the  natural  rotation  of  the  air,  without  any  other  external 
cause,  generates  a  perceptible  wind  within  the  tropics,  where 
the  air  revolves  in  larger  circles. 

2.  Next  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  air,  before  inquiring 
concerning  the  sun,  which  is  the  principal  parent  of  the  winds, 
we  must  observe  whether  anything  be  due  to  the  moon  and 
other  stars,  upon  clear  experimental  evidence. 

3.  Great  and  violent  winds  arise  some  hours  before  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon ;  so  that  if  the  moon  is  eclipsed  at  midnight,  there 
are  winds  the  evening  before;  but  if  in  the  morning,  there  are 
winds  at  midnight. 

4.  Acosta  observes  that  in  Peru,  which  is  a  very  windy 
countiy,  there  is  most  wind  at  the  full  moon.^ 

>  Arist  Meteorolog.  U.  4.  •  Hist,  des  Indet,  IL  7. 
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Injunction.  It  would  b©  Well  worth  observing^  what  effect 

the  motions  and  changes  of  the  moon  have  upon 
the  winds,  for  they  certainly  influence  the  waters.^  For  in- 
stance, whether  the  winds  like  the  tides  are  not  somewhat 
higher  at  the  full  and  new  moon,  than  in  the  quarters.  For 
though  it  may  be  a  convenient  theory^  that  the  moon  has 
dominion  over  the  waters,  and  the  sun  and  stars  over  the  air ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  water  and  air  are  very  homogeneous 
bodies,  and  that  next  to  the  sun,  the  moon  has  the  greatest 
power  in  every  thing  here  below. 

5.  Greater  winds  are  observed  to  blow  about  the  time  of  the 
conjunctions  of  planets. 

6.  Winds  and  stormy  weather  are  frequent  at  the  rising  of 
Orion  ^ ;  but  we  should  observe  whether  this  does  not  proceed 
from  the  rising  of  that  constellation  at  a  time  of  year  most 
generative  of  winds ;  so  that  it  woxdd  be  rather  a  concomitant 
than  a  cause.  And  a  similar  doubt  might  justiy  be  raised 
respecting  the  rains  at  the  rising  of  the  Hyades  and  Pleiades, 
or  the  storms  at  the  rising  of  A  returns.  And  so  much  with 
regard  to  the  moon  and  stars. 

7.  The  sun  doubtless  is  the  primary  efficient  of  many  winds, 
as  by  its  heat  it  operates  upon  two  kinds  of  matter ;  namely, 
the  body  of  the  air,  and  vapours  or  exhalations. 

8.  The  sun,  when  powerful,  expands  air,  though  pure  and 
entirely  unmixed,  perhaps  as  much  as  one -third,  which  is 
no  trifling  difference.  From  this  simple  expansion  therefore 
some  wind  must  arise  in  the  sun's  paths,  especially  during 
great  heats ;  and  that  rather  two  or  three  hours  after  sunrise 
than  at  daybreak. 

9.  In  Europe,  the  nights  are  more  sultry ;  in  Peru,  the  three 
first  hours  of  the  morning ' ;  both  from  the  same  cause,  namely, 
the  cessation  of  winds  and  breezes  at  those  hours. 

10.  In  a  water  thermometer  dilated  air  depresses  the  water 
as  with  a  blast ;  but  in  a  glass  filled  only  with  air  and  capped 
with  a  bladder  the  dilatation  of  the  air  blows  out  the  bladder 
perceptibly,  like  a  wind. 

11.  I  made  an  experiment  of  this  kind  of  wind  in  a  round 
tower  that  was  completely  shut  up  on  every  side.  A  chafing 
dish  of  coals  thoroughly  ignited  so  that  there  might  be  no 

I  Arist.  Problem.  De  Ventis,  14.  '  Acosta,  Hist,  des  Indee»  ii  IS. 
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smoke  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  At  one  side  of 
this^  but  at  some  distance  from  it^  I  suspended  a  thready  with 
a  cross  of  feathers  fastened  to  it  to  make  it  more  susceptible  * 
of  motion.  After  a  short  time  therefore^  when  the  heat  had 
increased  and  the  air  dilated^  the  cross  of  feathers  with  its 
thread  began  to  wave  about^  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other.  And  furtlier,  when  a  hole  was  made  in  the  window  of 
the  tower,  a  warm  gust  of  air  passed  out,  not  continuous,  but 
intermittent,  and  in  undulating  currents. 

12.  The  contraction  of  the  air  by  cold  after  it  has  been 
dilated  likewise  creates  a  ^ind  of  the  same  kind,  but  weaker^ 
because  cold  has  less  force.  In  Peru  therefore  under  any  spot 
of  shade  not  only  is  the  coolness  greater  than  is  felt  here 
(which  is  the  result  of  antiperUtiuis),  but  there  is  a  manifest 
breeze  from  the  contraction  of  the  air  as  soon  as  it  comes  under 
the  shade.^  -  And  so  much  for  wind  caused  by  mere  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  air. 

13.  Winds  rising  from  mere  motions  of  the  air,  with  no 
intermixture  of  vapours,  are  soft  and  gentle.  Let  us  now 
inquire  concerning  vaporous  winds  (or  winds  generated  from 
vapours),  which  may  be  as  much  stronger  than  the  former,  as 
the  expansion  of  a  drop  of  water  turned  into  air  exceeds  any 
expansion  of  air  already  made ;  which  it  was  shown  to  do  many 
degrees. 

14.  The  sun  with  its  proportionate  heat  is  the  efficient  of 
vaporous  winds  (which  are  those  that  commonly  blow).  The 
matter  is  the  vapours  and  exhalations  turned  and  resolved  into 
air ;  I  say  air  (not  anything  other  than  idr),  though  not  quite 
pure  to  begin  with. 

15.  The  sun  when  it  has  little  heat  raises  no  vapours,  and 
therefore  creates  no  wind. 

16.  The  sun,  when  it  has  a  moderate  heat,  draws  out  vapours, 
but  does  not  immediately  dissipate  tiiem.  And  therefore,  if 
there  be  a  large  quantity  of  them,  ibey  collect  into  rain,  either 
alone,  or  accompanied  with  wind*  If  the  quantity  be  small, 
they  are  turned  into  wind  alone. 

17.  The  heat  of  the  sun  on  its  increase  is  more  disposed  to 
generate  winds ;  on  its  decrease  to  generate  rain. 

18.  The  intense  and  continued  heat  of  the  sun  rarifies, 
disperses,  and  elevates  vapours,  and  at  the  same  time  mixes 

'  Acosta,  ubi  supra. 
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them  equally  and  incorporates  them  with  the  air ;  which  makes 
the  air  calm  and  serene. 

19.  The  equal  and  continuous  heat  of  the  sun  is  less 
favourable  than  the  unequal  and  variable  heat  for  the  genera- 
tion of  winds.  Hence  it  is  that  winds  are  less  troublesome  in 
a  voyage  to  Russia  than  in  the  English  Channel^  by  reason  of 
the  long  days.  But  at  the  time  of  the  equinox  in  Peru^  winds 
are  very  frequent,  by  reason  of  the  great  inequality  of  heat 
between  day  and  night 

20.  In  vapours  both  the  quantity  and  quality  are  of  im- 
portance. A  small  quantity  produces  gentle  gales ;  a  moderate 
quantity  strong  winds;  a  large  quantity  charges  the  air  and 
generates  rain,  either  with  or  without  winds. 

21.  Vapours  arising  from  the  sea,  rivers,  and  inundations, 
generate  a  far  greater  quantity  of  winds  than  do  exhalations 
from  the  land.  But  yet  winds  which  arise  from  the  earth, 
and  lees  damp  places,  are  more  fixed  and  continuous ;  and  these 
generally  are  those  which  are  driven  down  from  above.  The 
opinion  therefore  of  the  ancients  would  not  have  been  totally 
unprofitable  in  this  respect,  had  they  not  chosen  as  it  were  to 
divide  the  inheritance,  and  to  assign  rains  to  the  vapours  and 
only  exhalations  to  the  winds.  And  things  of  this  kind  sound 
well  in  words,  but  are  really  worthless  and  unprofitable.^ 

22.  Winds  from  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  mountains 
occupy  a  middle  space  between  water  and  land  winds,  but 
incline  rather  to  the  former,  though  they  are  more  keen  and 
active. 

23.  The  melting  of  snow  on  the  snow  mountains  always,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  produces  periodical  winds  from  that 
quarter. 

24.  The  anniversary  north  winds  at  the  rising  of  the  dog- 
star^  are  supposed  to  come  from  the  frozen  sea,  and  the 
regions  about  the  Arctic  circle,  where  the  ice  and  snow  are 
not  melted  till  summer  is  far  advanced. 

25.  The  masses  or  mountains  of  ice  which  are  carried  down 
towards  Canada  and  Newfoundland  are  more  generative  of 
cold  gales  than  variable  winds. 

26.  The  winds  from  sandy  or  chalky  soils  are  few  and  dry ; 
but  in  hotter  countries  the  same  are  sultry,  smoky,  and 
burning* 

»  Arist,  Meteorolog.  U,  4.  •  Cf.  PUny,  tU 
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27.  Winds  generated  from  searvapours  more  easily  return 
to  rain,  as  the  watery  element  asserts  and  reclaims  its  right ; 
but  if  this  does  not  take  place^  they  mix  directly  with  the  air, 
and  remain  quiet.  But  terrestrial,  smoky,  and  unctuous  ex- 
halations are  less  easily  resolved,  ascend  higher,  are  more 
excited  in  their  motion,  frequently  penetrate  into  the  middle 
region  of  tlie  air,  and  make  up  some  of  the  matter  of  fiery 
meteors. 

28.  It  is  reported  in  England  that,  when  Oascony  was  under 
our  dominion,  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  and  the  neighbour- 
hood presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  stop  the  burning  of 
heather  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire ;  because  about  the  end  of 
April  it  caused  a  wind  destructive  to  the  vines. 

29.  The  meetings  of  winds  together,  if  the  winds  be  strong, 
produce  violent  whirlwinds;  but  if  the  winds  be  gentle  and 
moist,  they  cause  rain  and  a  calm. 

30.  Winds  are  calmed  and  restrained  in  five  ways ;  namely, 
when  the  air  charged  and  agitated  with  vapours  is  freed  by  the 
vapours  becoming  condensed  into  rain ;  or  when  the  vapours 
are  rarified  and  dissipated,  and  are  thus  mixed  with  the  air, 
and  agree  well  with  it,  and  keep  quiet ;  or  when  vapours  or 
exhalations  are  raised  and  exalted  so  high,  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete freedom  from  them,  till  they  are  either  driven  down 
from  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  or  admitted  into  it;  or 
when  vapours  collected  into  clouds  are  driven  by  the  upp^r 
winds  into  other  countries,  and  so  leave  the  lands  over  which 
they  pass  calm  and  undisturbed;  or  lastly,  when  the  winds 
blowing  from  their  nurseries  become  feeble  by  reason  of  the 
length  of  their  journey  and  the  want  of  fresh  matter,  and  losing 
their  force  gradually  die  out. 

31.  Showers  generally  allay  the  winds,  especially  if  they  be 
stormy ;  as  on  the  other  hand  winds  often  keep  off  rsdn. 

32.  Winds  contract  themselves  into  rain  (which  is  the  first 
and  principal  of  the  five  ways  in  which  they  are  calmed),  either 
when  overcharged  by  the  quantity  of  vapours,  or  by  reason  of 
the  contrary  motions  of  gentle  winds,  or  by  reason  of  the  op- 
position of  mountains  and  headlands,  which  resist  the  shock  of 
the  winds  and  gradually  turn  them  back  on  themselves,  or  by 
re:idon  of  the  condensation  from  intense  cold. 

33.  The  smaller  and  lighter  winds  generally  rise  in  the 
morning  and  fall  at  sunset,  as  the  condensation  of  the  night 
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air  has  power  enough  to  contract  them.    For  the  air  will  submit 
to  some  compression  without  becoming  agitated 

34.  The  sound  of  bells  is  supposed  to  dissipate  thunder  and 
lightning;  but  this  has  not  come  under  observation  with  respect 
to  winds. 

AdmoDiuon.  Cousult  here  the  passage  concerning  the  prog- 
nostics of  winds ;  for  there  is  some  connection  between  causes 
and  signs. 

35.  PHny  mentions  that  the  violence  of  a  whirlwind  is  stopped 
by  pouring  vinegar  upon  it.^ 

T?ie  Limits  of  Winds. 

with  Kferenoe  to  ^-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  pricsts  who  offered  the 
ind  i8th^Arti^&  yearly  sacrifices  on  the  altars  at  the  tops  of  Moot 
nqu  ry.  Athos  and  Olympus  used  to  find  the  letters  which 
they  had  traced  in  the  ashes  of  the  victims  the  preceding  year 
no  way  disarranged  or  obliterated ;  and  this^  although  the  altars 
did  not  stand  in  a  temple»  but  in  the  open  air.'  This  fully 
proved  that  at  that  elevation  there  had  been  neither  rain  nor 
wind. 

2.  It  is  said  that  at  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  also 
on  the  Andes  between  Peru  and  Chili,  snow  lies  along  the  cliffs 
and  sides  of  the  mountuns;  but  at  the  summits  themselves 
there  is  nothing  except  a  still  air,  so  rarified  as  almost  to  stop 
respiration,  and  so  acrimonious  and  pungent  as  to  excite  nausea 
in  the  stomach,  and  to  redden  and  inflame  the  eyes.' 

3.  Vaporous  winds  do  not  appear  to  blow  at  any  great  ele- 
vation, though  some  of  them  are  probably  higher  than  most 
clouds. 

So  much  for  the  height;  now  for  the  latitude  of  the  winds. 

4.  The  winds  certainly  occupy  very  various  spaces ;  some- 
times very  extensive,  and  sometimes  very  narrow  and  confined. 
They  have  been  known  to  cover  a  space  of  100  miles  within  a 
few  hours* 

5.  Free  winds  that  range  over  a  wide  space  are  generally 
strong  and  not  mild.  They  last  generally  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  are  not  rainy.  Confined  winds  on  the  other 
hand  are  either  mild  or  stormy,  but  always  of  short  duration. 

'  tUpj,  ii  49.  '  C£  Arlet  Vn^  xrrl  89.;  and  SoUnus  Polyhist  16. 

"  Ct  Aooeta.  iii  9.  20. ;  and  PurcbaSy  v.  785. 
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6.  Periodical  winds  are  itinerant^  and  fill  a  yery  extensive 
space. 

7.  Stormy  winds  do  not  travel  far^  though  they  always  spread 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  storm  itsel£ 

8.  Sea  winds  are  much  more  partial  than  land  winds ;  so  that 
sometimes  at  sea  a  fresh  breeze  may  be  observed  to  be  curling 
and  ruffling  the  water  in  one  direction^  while  everywhere  else 
the  sea  is  as  calm  and  smooth  as  a  mirror. 

9«  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  small  whirlwinds  which  some- 
times play  before  persons  on  horseback^  ahnost  like  the  blast 
from  a  pair  of  bellows. 

I  now  pass  from  the  latitude  to  the  duration  of  the  winds. 

10.  Very  strong  winds  continue  longest  at  sea,  where  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  vapours.  On  hmd  they  scarce  ever  last 
more  than  a  day  and  a  half. 

11.  Very  gentle  winds  do  not  blow  continuously  for  more 
than  three  days,  either  on  land  or  sea. 

12.  The  east  wind,  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  is  of 
longer  duration  than  the  west.  And  also  every  wind  which 
springs  up  in  the  morning  is  more  lasting  than  one  that  rises  in 
the  evening. 

13.  It  is  certun  that  winds  (unless  they  are  mere  storms) 
rise  and  increase  gradually,  but  fall  more  quickly,  and  some- 
times all  at  once. 

771^  Successions  of  Winds. 

with  reference  to  !•  If  the  wiud  follows  thc  motiou  of  the  suu,  that 
l!S  si^t'^Arti^ia  is  if  it  move  from  east  to  south,  from  south  to 
of  Inquiry.  wcst,  from  wcst  to  uorth,  from  north  to  east,  it 
does  not  generally  go  back ;  or  if  it  does,  it  is  only  for  a  short 
time.  But  if  it  move  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  that  is 
if  it  changes  from  east  to  north,  from  north  to  west,  from 
west  to  south,  from  south  to  east,  it  generally  returns  to  the 
former  quarter,  at  least  before  it  has  completed  the  entire  circle. 

2.  If  rain  falls  before  the  wind  commences,  the  wind  will  last 
longer  than  the  rain.  But  if  the  wind  blows  first  and  is  after- 
wards laid  by  rain,  it  does  not  often  rise  agun ;  and  if  it  does, 
it  is  followed  by  fresh  rain. 

3.  If  the  wind  shifts  about  for  a  few  hours  as  if  it  was 
trying  the  difierent  points,  and  then  commences  to  blow  con- 
stantly from  one  quarter,  that  wind  will  last  many  days. 
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4.  K  a  south  wind  begin  to  blow  for  two  or  three  days,  a 
north  wind  will  sometimes  rise  directly  ai^rwards.  But  if 
there  has  been  a  north  wind  for  as  many  days^  the  wind  will 
blow  for  a  short  time  from  the  east  before  it  comes  from  the 
south.  ^ 

5.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  commencement  of 
winter,  if  the  south  wind  blow  first  and  be  succeeded  by  the 
north,  it  will  be  a  severe  winter.*  But  if  the  north  wind  blow 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  be  succeeded  by  the 
south,  the  winter  will  be  mild  and  warm. 

6.  Pliny  quoting  Eudoxus  asserts  that  the  same  series  of 
winds  returns  every  four  years  • ;  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
true,  for  the  revolutions  are  not  so  rapid.  It  has  been  observed 
by  the  diligence  of  some  that  the  greater  and  more  remarkable 
seasons  of  weather,  as  great  heats,  great  snows,  great  fronts, 
warm  winters,  and  cold  summers,  generally  come  round  in  a 
circuit  of  thirty-five  years. 

The  Motions  of  Winds. 

'to'^thf ^iS,         ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^®^®  *  hodj  of  itself, 
gfJ;JJJ,^;„j     which  of  its  own  force  drove  and  impelled  the 
ot^inq^^ff^     air  before   it      And  likewise  when  it  changes, 
Traniition.  they  talk  as  if  the  same  wind  transferred  itself  to 

another  place.  And  when  the  people  talk  in  this  way,  philo- 
sophers prescribe  no  remedy  for  such  opinions,  but  they  them- 
selves talk  confusedly,  without  opposing  tiiese  errors. 

1.  After  the  inquiry  therefore  into  the  local  origins  of  the 
winds,  I  come  next  to  that  concerning  the  raising  and  directing 
of  their  motion.  In  winds  which  have  the  conmiencement  of 
motion  in  their  first  impulse,  as  those  which  are  driven  from 
above,  or  exhale  from  the  earth,  the  excitation  of  motion 
is  manifest.  The  former  descend,  the  latter  ascend  at  their 
commencements,  and  afterwards  acquire  a  winding  motion  from 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  principally  according  to  the  angles  of 
tiieir  force.  But  tiie  inquiry  concerning  the  winds  which  are 
stirred  up  everywhere  in  the  lower  air,  (and  are  the  commonest 
winds  of  all,)  is  more  obscure.     And  yet,  as  has  been  observed 

>  Arist  ProU  zzvi.  49.  *  id.  lb.  48.  '  FUny,  ii.  48. 
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in  the  speculation  on  the  eighth  article^  the  thing  itself  is 
common  and  familiar. 

'2.  There  is  some  resemblance  to  this  thing  in  that  experiment 
of  the  close  tower  which  has  been  described  before.  For  that 
experiment  was  varied  in  three  ways.  The  first  was  that 
already  mentioned,  by  means  of  a  chafing  dish  of  ignited  and 
bright  coals.  The  second  was  by  removing  the  chafing  dish, 
and  substituting  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  which  made  the 
motion  of  the  cross  of  feathers  slower  and  less  active  than 
before ;  as  the  heat  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  dewy 
vapour  of  the  water  from  hanging  in  the  air,  and  could  not 
dissipate  it  into  the  matter  of  wind.  The  third  was  by  the  use 
of  both  Ihe  chafing  dish  and  the  kettle,  which  most  of  all 
agitated  the  cross  of  feathers ;  so  that  it  appeared  sometimes  to 
be  lifted  up  as  by  a  small  whirlwind.  For  now  there  was  both 
the  water  to  supply  plenty  of  vapour,  and  the  chafing  dish  at 
hand  to  dissipate  it. 

3.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  overcharging  the  air  by  the 
resolution  of  vapour  into  air  is  a  principal  cause  of  exciting 
motion  in  the  winds. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  direction  of  motion,  and  its  ver* 

ticity  or  change  of  direction. 

4.  The  direction  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  winds  id 

controlled  by  the  nurseries,  which  are  to  winds  what  fountains 
are  to  rivers.  Such  are  places  which  abound  in  vapours ;  for 
there  is  the  native  country  of  the  winds.  Now  when  they 
have  found  a  current,  where  the  lur  offers  no  resistance,  (as  water 
finds  a  declivity,)  they  unite  with  all  the  homogeneous  matter 
they  find  in  their  course,  and  carry  it  off  with  them,  as  rivers  do. 
Winds  therefore  always  blow  from  the  quarter  where  their 
nurseries  lie. 

5.  When  the  winds  have  no  special  nurseries  in  any  fixed 
spot,  they  become  exceedingly  erratic  and  easily  change  their 
current ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  and  in  wide 

plains. 

6.  When  the  winds  have  great  nurseries  in  one  spot,  but 
receive  small  accessions  from  the  places  through  which  they 
journey,  they  blow  strongly  at  first,  but  gradually  slacken. 
On  the  other  hand  when  the  nurseries  are  more  continuous^  the 
winds  are  gentler  at  first,  but  afterwards  increase. 

7.  The  winds  have  movable  nurseries  in  the  clouds,  which 
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are  often  transported  by  the  upper  winds  to  places  far  distant 
from  the  nurseries  of  the  vapours  from  which  those  clouds  were 
generated.  But  in  this  case  there  begins  to  be  a  nursery  of  the 
wind  on  that  side  where  the  clouds  are  first  turned  into  wind. 

8.  The  verticity  of  the  winds  is  not  caused  by  a  wind  trans- 
porting itself  while  it  is  blowings  but  by  its  either  falling  of 
itself^  or  being  overpowered  by  another  wind.  And  all  this 
depends  on  the  different  situations  of  the  nurseries  of  winds^ 
and  the  different  times  and  seasons  when  the  vapours  emanating 
from  these  nurseries  are  resolved. 

9.  If  there  be  nurseries  of  winds  on  opposite  sides,  that 
is,  if  one  be  in  the  north,  the  other  in  the  south,  the  stronger 
wind  will  prevail,  and  will  blow  continuously  without  any 
contrary  winds,  but  somewhat  deadened  and  subdued  by  the 
weaker  one;  in  the  same  way  as  the  force  of  the  tide  is  af- 
fected by  the  stream  of  a  river ;  for  the  motion  of  the  sea  does 
prevail,  and  becomes  the  only  motion,  yet  it  is  somewhat  checked 
by  the  course  of  the  river.  But  if  the  stronger  of  these  two 
contrary  winds  happens  to  fall,  the  wind  will  at  once  spring  up 
from  the  opposite  quarter  whence  it  before  blew,  though  it  had 
been  made  imperceptible  by  the  power -of  the  stronger. 

10.  For  instance,  if  there  be  a  nursery  of  wind  in  the  north- 
east, the  north  east  wind  will  blow.  But  if  there  be  two  nur- 
series, one  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  north,  the  winds  will 
blow  separate  for  some  distance  up  to  the  point  of  confluence ; 
and  then  they  will  set  in  from  the  north-east,  or  with  an  in- 
clination in  the  direction  of  the  stronger. 

11.  If  the  stronger  nursery  of  wind  be  to  the  north,  twenty 
miles  distant  from  any  country,  and  the  weaker  one  be  to  the 
east  only  ten  miles  off,  the  east  wind  will  blow  for  some  hours ; 
but  soon  afterwards  the  north  wind  will  arrive  and  supersede  it. 

1 2.  If  the  north  wind  be  blowing  and  fall  in  with  a  mountain 
on  the  west  side,  it  will  soon  change  to  north-east ;  that  is,  to  a 
compound  of  the  original  and  reflected  wind. 

13.  If  there  be  a  land  nursery  of  winds  to  the  north,  and  the 
blast  from  it  go  straight  up,  and  meet  with  a  cold  cloud  from 
the  west  which  drives  it  to  the  opposite  point,  it  will  blow 
from  the  north-east. 

AdmonitioD.  The  uurscries  of  the  winds  on  sea  and  land  are 
stationary,  so  that  their  birthplace  and  origin  may  be  better 
discovered.    But  the  nurseries  in  the  doudb  are  movable,  so 
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that  the  matter  of  winds  is  supplied  jn  one  place,  while  they 

are  formed  elsewhere.     And  this  accounts  for  the  direction 

of  motion  in  the  winds  being  more  variable  and  confused. 

These  are  adduced  by  way  of  example ;  but  the  like  holds  in 

like  cases.     And  so  much  for  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 

winds.     But  we  must  see  further  respecting  the  longitude  and 

as  it  were  the  voyage  of  winds,  though  this  may  seem  to  have 

been  inquired  into  a  little  before  under  the  title  of  latitude. 

For  if  winds  occupy  greater  spaces  latitudinally  than  longi* 

tudinally,  their  breadth  may  be  mistaken  for  their  length. 

14.  If  it  be  true  that  Columbus  on  the  coast  of  Portugal 
inferred  the  existence  of  a  continent  in  America  from  the 
periodical  westerly  winds,  winds  would  certainly  appear  to 
travel  a  very  long  way. 

15.  If  it  be  true  that  the  melting  of  the  snows  about  the 
Arctic  Sea  and  Scandinavia  causes  north  winds  to  blow  in 
Italy  and  Greece  during  the  dog  days,  that  certainly  is  a  great 
distance. 

16.  The  comparative  rapidity  with  which  weather  travels  in 
the  direction  of  tlie  different  winds  has  not  as  yet  been  observed ; 
for  instance,  how  much  quicker  a  storm  comes  up  from  the 
east  with  an  easterly  wind ;  how  much  slower  from  the  west. 

And  so  much  for  the  progressive  motion  of  winds ;  we  must 
now  look  to  their  undulation. 

17.  The  undulation  of  winds  is  a  momentary  action;  for 
even  a  strong  wind  will  rise  and  fall  alternately  at  least  a  hun- 
dred times  in  an  hour ;  which  shows  how  unequal  the  force  of 
the  winds  is.  For  neither  rivers,  though  rapid,  nor  currents  at 
sea,  though  strong,  have  any  undulation  at  all,  except  when 
the  wind  blows.  And  this  undulation  of  the  winds  has  no 
equality  in  it,  but  is  like  the  pulse,  sometimes  double  and 
sometimes  intermittent. 

18.  The  undulation  of  the  air  differs  from  that  of  the  water 
in  this ;  in  water  the  waves  rise,  but  fall  again  spontaneously 
to  a  level ;  so  that  (notwithstanding  the  lofty  expressions  of  the 
poets  concerning  storms,  '^  that  the  waves  rise  to  heaven  and 
sink  to  hell,")  they  do  not  fall  much  below  the  level  surface 
of  the  water.  But  in  the  undulation  of  the  lur,  where  there 
is  no  motion  of  gravity,  the  air  is  raised  and  depressed  almost 
equally.  And  so  much  for  undulation.  We  must  now  inquire 
concerning  the  motion  of  conflict. 

VOL.  V.  N 
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19.  I  have  already  partly  inquired  into  the  conflicts  and 
compound  currents  of  the  winds.  It  is  manifest  that  winds, 
especially  the  milder  ones^  are  ubiquitous ;  as  is  likewise  proved 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  few  days  or  hours  wherein  some 
gentle  breezes  do  not  blow  in  open  places ;  and  that  with  great 
irregulfirity  and  variety.  For  the  winds  which  do  not  proceed 
from  the  larger  nurseries  are  erratic  and  changeable ;  sometimes 
propelling  and  sometimes  flying  from  one  another,  as  if  in 
sport. 

20.  Two  contrary  winds  are  sometimes  observed  to  meet  to- 
gether at  sea ;  as  is  shown  by  the  ruffling  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  on  both  sides,  and  the  stillness  between  them.  After  the 
collision,  if  the  winds  break  each  other  equally,  a  general  calm 
ensues ;  but  if  the  strpnger  wind  prevail,  the  agitation  of  the 
water  is  continued. 

21.  It  is  certain  that  in  Peru  winds  often  blow  from  one 
quarter  on  the  mountains,  and  directly  contrary  in  the  vallies. 

22.  It  is  likewise  certain  that  with  us  the  clouds  move  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  wind  here  below. 

23.  Again,  the  higher  clouds  are  sometimes  seen  to  scud  over 
the  lower ;  so  as  to  pass  in  different  and  even  contrary  directions, 
as  if  driven  by  opposite  currents. 

24.  It  is  likewise  certain  that  in  the  upper  air  the  winds 
sometimes  are  neither  distracted  nor  impelled,  while  half  a 
mile  below  they  are  driven  along  in  mad  fury. 

25.  Contrariwise  also,  there  is  sometimes  a  calm  below 
when  the  clouds  are  moving  rapidly  above ;  but  this  is  lesa 
common. 

Indirect  phe-  In  the  wavcs  likewise,  sometimes  the  water  on 
the  top,  sometunes  that  below  moves  the  quickest ; 
and  sometimes  (though  rarely)  there  are  different 
currents  of  water,  the  one  above  and  the  other 
below. 

26.  We  should  not  altogether  neglect  the  testimony  of 
Virgil,  seeing  he  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  «*  At  once  the  winds  rush  forth,  the  east,  and  south,  and 
south-west  laden  with  storms ;  *'*  and  again,  **  I  have  seen  all 
the  battles  of  the  winds  meet  together  in  the  air."^     So  far  then 

'  Una  Eunuque  Notusque  ruant,  creberque  procellls 

AfWcus.  —  ^lu  I  85. 
*  Omnia  vcntorum  concurrere  pnclla  vldl— (?eor^.  1,318. 
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have  I  inquired  concerning  the  motions  of  the  winds  in  nature. 
I  must  now  look  to  their  motion  in  machines  of  human  in- 
vention  ;  and  above  all  in  the  sails  of  ships. 

Tlie  Motion  of  Winds  in  the  Sails  of  Ships. 

1.  The  largest  British  ships  (for  I  take  them  as  my  example) 
have  four  and  sometimes  five  masts ;  all  standing  erect  one  be- 
hind the  other  in  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
the  vessel. 

2.  The  names  of  these  masts  are;  the  mainmast  in  the 
centre^  the  foremast,  the  mizenmast  (which  is  sometimes  double), 
and  the  bowsprit. 

3.  Each  mast  consists  of  several  parts,  two  or  three  in  num- 
ber, which  may  be  raised,  and  by  certain  knots  or  joints  fixed 
in  their  place,  and  in  like  manner  taken  down. 

4.  The  bowsprit  from  its  lower  fastening  is  inclined  towards 
the  sea,  from  its  upper  fastening  it  is  erect  All  the  other 
masts  are  perpendicular. 

5.  These  masts  are  rigged  with  ten  sails,  and  when  the  mizen- 
mast is  double,  with  twelve.  The  mainmast  and  the  foremast 
have  three  tiers  of  sails,  which  we  caU  the  miunsail,  the  topsail, 
and  the  top-gallantsail.  The  others  have  only  two  sails,  being 
without  the  top-gallantsail. 

6.  The  sails  are  extended  crossways,  near  the  top  of  each 
joint  of  the  mast,  by  pieces  of  timber  which  we  call  yards. 
To  these  the  upper  part  of  the  sail  is  stitched,  while  the 
lower  part  is  tied  with  ropes  at  the  corners  only ;  and  in  this 
fashion  the  mainsail  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  the  top- 
sail and  the  top-gallantsail  to  the  yards  contiguous  to  them. 
The  same  ropes  serve  to  draw  or  turn  them  to  either  side  at 
pleasure. 

7.  The  yard  of  each  mast  stretches  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion; except  that  of  the  mizenmast,  which  is  slanted,  with 
one  end  elevated  and  the  other  depressed.  The  rest  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  mast,  like  the  cross  of  the  letter  T. 

8.  The  mainsails  of  the  mainmast,  foremast,  and  bowsprit, 
are  of  a  quadrangular  or  parallelogram  shape ;  and  the  top  and 
top-gallantsails  are  somewhat  sharpened  and  pointed ;  but  in 
the  mizenmast  .the  topsail  is  pointed  and  the  mainsail  tri- 
angular. 

9.  In  a  ship  of  1100  tons,  112  feet  long  in  the  keel,  and  40 
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feet  wide  in  the  hold,  the  mainsail  of  the  mainmast  was  42  feet 
deep  and  87  feet  wide. 

10.  The  topsail  of  the  same  mast  was  50  feet  deep,  84  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  42  at  the  top. 

11.  The  top-gallantsail  was  27  feet  deep,  42  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  and  21  at  the  top. 

]  2.  The  mainsail  of  the  foremast  was  40^  feet  deep,  and  72 
feet  wide. 

13.  The  topsail  was  46^  feet  deep,  69  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  36  at  the  top. 

14.  The  top-gallantsiul  was  24  feet  deep,  36  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  and  18  at  the  top. 

15.  The  mainsail  of  the  mizenmast  was,  from  the  upper 
point  of  the  yard-arm,  51  feet  deep,  its  width  where  it  is  joined 
to  the  yard-arm  was  72  feet,  the  other  part  ending  in  a  point. 

16.  The  topsail  was  30  feet  deep,  57  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  30  at  the  top. 

17.  If  there  are  two  mizenmasts,  the  sails  of  the  hindmost  are 
about  one  fifth  less  than  those  of  the  foremost. 

18.  The  mainsail  of  thebowsprit  was  28^  feet  deep,  and  60 
feet  in  width. 

19.  The  topsail  was  25|  feet  deep,  60  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  30  at  the  top. 

20.  The  proportions  of  sails  and  masts  vary  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  ship,  but  also  according  to  the  various 
purposes  for  which  they  are  built,  as  whether  for  war,  traffic, 
speed,  and  the  like.  But  the  dimension  of  the  sails  is  no  way  pro-- 
portioned  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel ;  for  a  vessel  of  500  tons 
or  thereabouts  will  carry  the  mainsail  of  its  mainmast  only  a 
few  square  feet  less  than  that  other  which  was  twice  the  size. 
And  hence  it  is  that  small  vessels  sail  much  faster  than  large 
ones,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  lightness,  but  By  reason  of 
the  size  of  their  sails  in  comparison  with  the  body  of  the  ship ; 
for  if  this  proportion  were  kept  in  large  vessels  the  sails  would 
be  too  large  and  unmanageable. 

21.  As  every  sail  is  stretched  out  straight  at  the  top,  and 
only  fastened  by  the  comers  at  the  bottom,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  all  swollen  out  by  the  wind ;  especially  towards  the 
bottom  where  they  are  slackest. 

22.  The  swell  is  much  greater  in  the  mainsails  than  in  the 
rest ;  not  only  because  they  are  of  a  parallelogram  shape,  and 
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the  others  pointed ;  but  also  because  the  width  of  the  yard-arm 
BO  far  exceeds  the  width  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  to  which  they 
are  fastened.  For  this  makes  them  so  slack  as  to  present  a 
great  hold  to  the  wind ;  so  that  in  the  large  vessel  here  chosen 
as  a  model,  the  swell  of  the  sail  inwards  in  sailing  before  the 
wind  may  be  as  much  as  nine  or  ten  feet 

23.  From  the  same  cause  likewise  all  sails  swollen  by  the 
wind  become  arched  at  the  bottom,  so  that  much  of  the  wind 
must  necessarily  miss  them.  In  the  above  mentioned  vessel 
this  arch  is  almost  equal  to  the  stature  of  a  man. 

24.  The  swell  in  the  triangular  sail  of  the  mizenmast  is 
necessarily  less  than  in  a  quadrangular  sail;  both  because  it  is  of 
a  less  capacious  shape,  and  because  in  a  quadrangular  figure 
three  sides  are  slack,  in  a  triangular  one  only  two ;  whence  it 
it  is  more  stiff  for  the  reception  of  the  wind. 

25.  The  nearer  the  wind's  motion  approaches  to  the  head 
of  the  ship,  the  more  powerful  and  propellent  it  becomes; 
because  it  comes  at  a  place  where  the  waves  are  most  easily 
divided,  by  reason  of  the  sharpness  of  the  bow,  but  principally 
because  the  motion  at  the  head  of  the  vessel  draws  the  ship 
along,  the  motion  at  the  stern  only  pushes  her. 

26.  Ships  are  better  propelled  by  the  motion  of  the  wind  in 
the  upper  than  in  the  lower  tiers  of  sails ;  because  violent  mo- 
tion is  most  powerful  when  furthest  removed  from  the  resist- 
ance ;  as  is  shown  in  levers  and  the  sails  of  windmills.  But 
it  endangers  the  sinking  or  upsetting  of  the  ship,  and  therefore 
these  sails  are  sharpened  at  the  point,  that  they,  may  not  catch 
too  much  wind ;  and  they  are  principally  used  when  there  ia 
little  wind. 

27.  When  the  sidls  are  placed  in  a  straight  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  if  the  wind  blow  straight  from  behind,  the 
hindmost  must  needs  steal  all  the  wind  from  those  before 
them ;  so  that  if  all  the  sails  were  spread  at  once,  the  force 
of  the  wind  would  be  almost  entirely  spent  on  the  sails  of  the 
mainmast,  with  little  help  from  the  mainsail  of  the  bow- 
sprit. 

28.  In  a  ship  sailing  straight  before  the  wind,  the  best  and 
most  commodious  disposition  of  the  sails  is  to  hoist  the  two 
lower  sails  of  the  foremast  (for  there  the  motion  has  been  stated 
to  be  most  powerful),  and  also  the  topsail  of  the  mainmast. 
For  there  will  be  space  enough  left  below  to  allow  the  wind  to 
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fill  the  afore-mentioned   sails  of  the   foremast^  without  any 
considerable  loss. 

29.  In  consequence  of  this  stealing  of  the  wind  by  one  sail 
from  another,  a  ship  will  sail  faster  with  a  side  wind  than  with 
a  direct  one.  For  with  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  may  be 
crowded;  because  they  all  turn  their  sides  to  one  another, 
jvithout  one  standing  in  the  way  of  the  other,  or  stealing 
the  wind  from  it. 

30.  With  a  side  wind  likewise  the  sails  are  stretched 
tighter  against  the  wind,  which  somewhat  compresses  it,  and 
impels  it  to  that  part  where  it  ought  to  blow ;  whereby  it 
receives  some  additional  strength.  The  most  favourable  wind 
however  is  that  which  blows  half  way  between  a  fore  wind 
and  a  side  one. 

31.  The  mainsail  of  the  bowsprit  can  scarcely  ever  be  use- 
less ;  for,  as  it  collects  all  the  wind  that  blows  everywhere 
round  the  sides  of  the  ship  and  beneath  the  other  sails,  it  does 
not  suffer  from  being  robbed. 

32.  In  the  motion  of  winds  in  ships,  both  impulse  and 
direction  are  regarded.  But  direction  by  the  rudder  does 
not  much  belong  to  the  present  inquiry,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  motion  of  winds  in  the  sails. 

Transition.  As  the  motiou  of  impulsc  is  greatest  at  the  head, 
so  the  motion  of  direction  is  greatest  at  the  stern.  And  there- 
fore the  mainsail  of  the  mizenmast  contributes  most  thereto, 
and  supplies  an  auxiliary  power  to  the  rudder. 

33.  The  mariner's  compass  being  divided  into  thirty-two 
points,  and  each  semicircle  containing  sixteen,  a  vessel  may  sail 
straight  forward  (without  tacking,  as  is  usual  when  the  winds 
are  directly  contrary),  even  though  of  these  sixteen  points  ten 
are  opposite,  and  only  six  favourable;  but  this  navigation 
greatly  depends  on  the  mainsail  of  the  mizenmast.  For  the 
points  of  the  wind  which  are  contrary  to  the  ship's  course,  being 
the  stronger  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  helm  alone,  would 
turn  the  other  sails  together  with  the  ship  itself  into  the  con- 
trary direction ;  did  not  this  sail,  being  tightly  stretched,  act 
the  other  way,  and  by  favouring  and  strengthening  the  motion 
of  tlie  helm,  turn  and  bring  round  the  head  of  the  vessel  to  its 
right  course. 
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34.  All  wind  in  the  sails  somewhat  weighs  down  and  sinks 
the  ship;  and  this  the  more^  as  the  wind  comes  more  from 
above.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  in  heavy,  storms  they  first 
lower  the  yards,  and  furl  the  topsails ;  and  then,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary they  take  down  all  the  rest,  cut  down  the  masts  themselves, 
and  throw  overboard  their  cargo,  guns,  &c.,  to  lighten  the  ship, 
that  she  may  float  and  follow  the  motion  of  the  waves. 

35.  With  a  fresh  and  favourable  breeze,  a  merchant  vessel 
may  sail  120  Italian  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  means  of 
this  motion  of  the  winds;  and  some  jacket  boats  called  cara- 
vels, built  entirely  for  speed,  will  accomplish  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance. When  the  winds  are  directly  contrary,  they  have  this 
last  but  feeble  resource  to  make  some  way ;  which  is,  they  pro- 
ceed sideways,  according  as  the  wind  will  permit,  out  of  their 
course,  and  then  by  an  angular  movement  they  bear  up  again 
into  it;  and  continuing  this  mode  of  progression  (which  is 
slower  than  that  of  the  serpent,  for  serpents  make  folds,  where- 
as they  make  angles),  they  will  perhaps  contrive  to  make  15 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Major  Observations. 

1.  The  motion  of  winds  in  the  sails  of  vessels  has  three 
principal  heads  and  fountains  of  impulse,  from  whence  it 
springs.  From  these  likewise  we  may  derive  rules  for  increas- 
ing and  strengthening  it. 

2.  The  first  source  is  from  the  quantity  of  wind  received. 
For  no  one  doubts  that  much  wind  contributes  more  than  little; 
and  therefore  a  quantity  of  wind  must  be  carefully  procured. 
This  we  shall  do,  if  like  prudent  stewards  we  are  economical  and 
guard  against  robbery.  Therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  take  care 
that  no  wind  is  lost,  wasted,  or  stolen. 

3.  The  wind  blows  either  above  the  ship's  sides,  or  below 
them  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  sea.  And  as  provident  men  are 
very  careful  even  about  the  smallest  matters  (for  there  is  no 
one  who  does  not  care  for  the  larger  ones) ;  so  we  must  first 
observe  these  lower  winds,  though  indisputably  they  are  less 
powerful  than  the  higher  ones. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  winds  that  play  diiefly  about  the 
sides  and  under  the  sails  of  ships,  it  is  clearly  the  business 
of  the  mainsail  of  the  bowsprit,  which  is  bent  low  and  slanting, 
to  catch  them,  and  so  prevent  any  loss  or  waste  of  wind.     And 
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this  is  both  a  help  in  itself,  and  yet  it  does  not  hinder  the 
winds  which  supply  the  other  sails.  On  this  point  I  do 
notisee  how  human  industry  can  improve  ;  unless  perhaps  the 
same  kind  of  low  sails  were  to  be  used  as  feathers  or  wings 
from  the  centre  of  the  ship ;  two  on  each  side,  when  the  wind 
blows  straight  from  behind. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  robbery  of  the 
foresails  by  the  backsails,  in  sailing  straight  before  the  wind 
(for  with  a  side  wind  all  sails  co-operate),  I  do  not  see 
what  human  care  can  do;  unless  it  be  to  make  a  kind  of 
ladder  of  sails ;  in  which  the  sails  of  the  mizenmast  should 
hang  lowest,  those  of  the  mainmast  next,  and  those  of  the 
foremast  highest.  For  in  this  way  one  sail  would  not  hinder 
but  rather  assist  another,  by  passing  on  and  transmitting  the 
wind.  Let  these  observations  then  suffice  for  the  first  foun- 
tain of  impulse. 

6.  The  second  fountain  of  impulse  springs  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  wind  strikes  the  sail.  For  if  by  reason  of  the 
contraction  of  the  wind  the  blow  be  sharp  and  quick,  the  mo- 
tion wiU  be  greater ;  but  if  it  be  dull  and  feeble,  the  motion 
will  be  less. 

7.  And  in  relation  to  this,  it  is  of  very  great  importance 
that  the  sails  should  only  have  a  moderate  swell  and  extension. 
For  if  they  be  stretched  tight,  they  act  like  a  wall  to  repel  the 
wind;  if  they  be  slack,  they  make  the  impulse  feeble. 

8.  With  regard  to  this,  in  some  things  human  industry  has 
acquitted  itself  well,  though  rather  by  accident  than  by  judg- 
ment. For  in  a  side  wind  they  draw  in  as  much  as  possible  the 
part  of  the  sail  opposite  to  the  wind ;  and  thereby  they  drive 
the  wind  to  that  part  where  it  ought  to  blow.  This  indeed  they 
do  intentionally.  But  another  effect  (which  perhaps  they  do 
not  see)  is,  that  the  wind  is  more  contracted  and  makes  the 
impulse  sharper. 

9.  I  do  not  see  what  human  industry  can  add  to  this  part ; 
unless  it  be  to  alter  the  shape  of  the  sails,  and  make  some  of 
them  to  swell,  not  spherically  but  in  the  shape  of  a  spur  or  tri- 
angle with  a  yard  or  pule  in  the  vertical  angle ;  so  that  the 
wind  may  be  contracted  more  to  a  point  and  the  external  air 
may  be  cut  more  powerfully.  And  this  angle  in  my  opinion 
ought  not  to  be  acute,  but  like  a  triangle  with  the  vertex  cut 
ofiT  to  nuke  it  wide.     Nor  do  I  know  what  advantage  there 
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might  be  in  having  a  sail  within  a  sail;  that  is,  in  insert- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a  large  sail  a  kind  of  purse^  not  alto- 
gether slack  of  simple  canvass,  but  with  ribs  of  wood,  so  as  to 
catch  the  wind  in  the  nuddle  of  the  sail  and  draw  it  to  a 
point. 

10.  The  third  fountain  of  impulse  depends  on  the  place  where 
the  percussion  is  made,  and  is  of  two  kinds.  For  the  impulse 
is  stronger  and  easier  at  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  than  at  the 
hinder ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  masts  and  sails  than 
from  the  lower. 

11.  Neither  has  this  escaped  the  industry  of  man;  for 
both  in  sailing  before  the  wind  they  put  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  sails  of  the  foremast,  and  in  calms  they  do  not  neglect  to 
spread  their  top-gallantsails.  Nor  can  I  think  at  present  of 
any  further  improvement  open  to  human  industry  in  this  point ; 
unless  it  be,  in  the  first  case,  to  put  in  two  or  three  foremasts, 
(the  centre  one  upright,  the  others  inclined)  with  sails  hanging 
forward ;  and  in  the  second  case  to  broaden  the  top-gallantsails 
of  the  foremast,  and  make  them  less  pointed  than  usuaL  But 
in  both  cases  there  should  be  great  care  not  to  sink  the  ship 
too  much. 

TTie  Motion  of  Winds  in  other  Machines  of  Human  Invention* 

1.  There  is  nothing  very  intricate  in  the  motion  of  wind- 
mills, but  yet  it  is  not  generally  well  demonstrated  or  explained. 
The  sails  stand  right  opposite  the  wind  that  is  blowing ;  one  side 
however  turning  more  to  the  wind,  and  the  other  gradually  in- 
clining and  receding  from  it.  The  turning  or  revolving  motion 
always  commences  on  the  lower  side,  that  is,  the  one  furthest 
from  the  wind.  The  wind  rushing  against  the  machine  is  com- 
pressed by  the  four  sails,  and  compelled  to  make  a  passage 
through  the  four  openings  between  them.  But  this  confinement 
it  does  not  willingly  submit  to ;  so  that  it  begins  as  it  were 
to  jog  the  sides  of  the  sails  and  turn  them  roimd,  as  children's 
toys  are  set  in  motion  and  turned  by  the  finger. 

2.  If  the  sails  were  stretched  out  equally,  it  would  be  un« 
certidn  which  side  they  would  incline,  as  it  is  a  question  which 
way  a  stick  would  falL  As  however  the  side  which  meets  the 
wind  throws  off  the  force  of  the  wind  to  the  lower  side,  and 
thence  through  the  vacant  intervals ;  and  as  the  lower  side. 
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like  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  sail  of  a  ship,  rcceivee 
the  wind^  the  rotation  forthwith  commences  from  that  part. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  origin  of  motion  is  not 
from  the  first  impulse  which  is  made  in  fronts  but  from  the 
lateral  impulse^  after  compression  has  taken  place. 

3.  I  have  made  several  trials  and  experiments  for  increasing 
this  motion,  both  as  a  token  that  the  cause  has  been  well 
discovered,  and  for  present  use ;  contriving  imitations  of 
the  motion  by  means  of  paper  sails  and  the  wind  from  a 
pair  of  bellows.  Accordingly,  to  the  lower  side  of  the  sail  I 
fastened  an  additional  fold,  turned  away  from  the  wind,  that 
the  wind  being  now  dkected  from  the  side  might  have  a  larger 
surface  to  strike  against.  But  this  did  no  good ;  for  the  extra 
fold  did  not  so  much  assist  the  percussion  of  the  wind,  as 
it  impeded  the  cutting  of  the  air  by  the  sails.  At  some 
distance  behind  the  sails,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  their 
diameter,  I  placed  obstacles,  that  the  wind  being  more  com- 
pressed might  strike  with  greater  force;  but  this  did  more 
harm  than  good,  as  the  repercussion  deadened  the  primary  mo- 
tion. Again  I  made  the  sails  double  their  former  width,  to 
compress  the  wind  more,  and  make  the  lateral  percussion 
stronger.  This  at  last  was  completely  successful,  for  the  sails 
were  turned  with  a  much  gentler  blast,  and  revolved  much 
faster. 

injanctioM,  1.  This  incrcasc  of  motion  wiU  perhaps  be  pro- 
duced more  conveniently  by  eight  sails,  than  by  four  sails 
of  double  breadth ;  unless  by  chance  the  weight  should  be  so 
great  as  to  impede  the  motion.     But  of  this  make  a  trial. 

2.  The  length  of  the  sails  likewise  contributes  to  motion. 
For  in  rotations  a  little  force  toward  the  circimiference  is 
equal  to  a  far  greater  force  towards  the  centre.  But  to  this 
there  is  one  drawback :  namely,  that  the  longer  the  sails  are, 
the  further  are  they  separated  at  the  top,  and  the  less  is  the 
wind  compressed.  It  might  perhaps  answer  to  make  the 
sails  a  little  longer,  but  widening  at  the  top  like  the  blade 
of  an  oar.     But  of  this  I  have  made  no  experiment. 

Admonition.  If  thcsc  experiments  be  put  in  practice  in  wind- 
mills, the  whole  machine,  especially  its  foundations,  should 
be  strengthened.  For  the  more  the  wind  is  compressed 
(though  it  increase  the  motion  of  the  sails),  yet  the  more 
does  it  shake  the  whole  machine. 
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4.  It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world  there  are  cha- 
riots moved  by  the  wind.  Let  this  be  carefully  inquired. 
iiOunctioo.  Chariots  moved  by  the  wind  cannot  answer,  ex- 
cept in  open  places  and  plains.  Besides,  what  is  to  be  done 
if  the  wind  drops  ?  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  facilitate 
the  motion  of  waggons  and  carriages  by  movable  sails  which 
might  spare  the  strength  of  horses  or  oxen,  than  to  depend 
upon  the  wind  alone  for  creating  motion. 

Prognostics  of  fVinds, 

2S  Mn"  A^dS  ot     The  purer  part  of  Divination  should  be  the  more 
Inquiry.  reccivcd  and  practised,  in  proportion  as  it  is  wont 

in  general  to  be  corrupted  by  vanity  and  superstition. 
Natural  Divination  is  sometimes  more  certain,  sometimes  more 
treacherous,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  with  which 
it  deals.  For  if  the  subject  be  of  a  constant  and  regular  nature, 
the  prediction  is  certain ;  if  it  be  of  a  variable  nature,  and 
compounded  as  it  were  of  nature  and  chance,  the  prediction  is 
uncertain.  But  yet  even  in  a  variable  subject,  if  rules  are 
diligently  framed,  a  prediction  will  generally  hold  good,  and 
will  not  err  much  from  the  truth,  though  it  does  not  hit  the 
exact  point  of  time.  Again,  some  predictions  will  be  certain 
enough  as  to  the  time  of  fulfilment;  namely,  such  as  are 
taken  not  from  causes,  but  from  the  thing  itself  having  already 
commenced  but  displaying  itself  sooner  in  a  favourable  and 
well  disposed  matter,  than  in  another ;  as  i  have  mentioned 
before,  in  the  topics  with  reference  to  this  thirty-second  article. 
T  will  now  therefore  propound  the  prognostics  of  winds,  in- 
troducing along  with  them  some  prognostics  of  rain  and  fair 
weather,  which  could  not  well  be  separated  from  them ;  though 
the  full  inquiry  thereof  I  remit  to  their  own  proper  titles. 

1.  If  the  sun  appear  concave  at  its  rising,  the  day  will  be 
windy  or  showery ;  windy,  if  the  sun  be  only  slightly  concave, 
and  showery,  if  the  concavity  is  deep. 

2.  The  sun  pale  and  (as  we  call  it)  watery  at  its  rising  de- 
notes rain ;  if  it  set  pale,  wind. 

3.  If  the  body  of  the  sun  appear  blood-red  at  setting,  it 
forebodes  high  winds  for  many  days. 

4.  If  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  rising  are  not  yellow,  but 
ruddy,  it  denotes  rain  rather  than  wind.  The  same  likewise 
holds  good  of  the  setting. 
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5.  If  either  on  rising  or  setting  the  sun's  rays  appear  short* 
ened  or  contracted^  and  do  not  shine  out  bright^  tliough  there 
are  no  clouds^  it  denotes  rain  rather  than  wind. 

6.  If  rays  precede  the  sunrise^  it  is  a  sign  both  of  wind 
and  rain. 

7.  If  at  sunrise  the  sun  emits  rays  from  the  clouds^  the 
middle  of  his  disk  being  concealed  therein,  it  indicates  rain, 
especially  if  these  rays  break  out  downwards,  so  as  to  make 
the  sun  appear  bearded.  But  if  rays  strike  from  the  centre, 
or  from  different  parts  of  the  sun,  whilst  the  outer  circle  of  his 
disk  is  covered  with  clouds,  there  will  be  great  storms  both  of 
wind  and  rain. 

8.  If  there  be  a  circle  round  the  sun  at  rising,  expect  wind 
from  the  quarter  where  the  circle  first  begins  to  break ;  but  if 
the  whole  circle  disperses  evenly,  there  will  be  fine  weather. 

9.  A  white  ring  round  the  sun  towards  sunset  ()ortends  a 
slight  gale  that  same  night;  but  if  the  ring  be  dark  or  tawny, 
there  will  be  a  high  wind  the  next  day. 

10.  Bed  clouds  at  sunrise  foretel  wind;  at  sunset,  a  fine 
day  for  the  morrow. 

11.  Clouds  collected  near  the  sun  at  sunrise  forebode  a 
rough  storm  that  same  day ;  but  if  they  are  driven  from  the 
east  and  pass  away  to  the  west,  it  will  be  fine. 

12.  K  at  sunrise  the  clouds  about  the  sun  disperse,  some 
to  the  north  and  §ome  to  the  south,  though  the  sky  round  the 
sun  itself  is  clear,  it  portends  wind. 

13.  The  sun  setting  behind  a  cloud  forebodes  rain  the  next 
day ;  but  actual  rain  at  sunset  is  rather  a  sign  of  wind.  If  the 
clouds  appear  as  if  they  were  drawn  towards  the  sun,  it  denotes 
both  wind  and  rain. 

14.  If  at  sunrise  the  clouds  do  not  appear  to  surround  the 
sun,  but  to  press  upon  him  from  above  as  if  they  were  going 
to  eclipse  him,  a  wind  will  arise  from  the  quarter  on  which  the 
clouds  incline.  If  this  take  place  at  noon,  the  wind  will  be 
accompanied  by  rain. 

15.  K  clouds  shall  have  shut  in  the  sun,  the  less  light  there 
is  left  and  the  smaller  the  sun's  orb  appears,  the  more  severe 
will  the  storm  prove.  But  if  the  disk  of  the  sun  appear  double 
or  treble,  as  if  there  were  two  or  three  suns,  the  storm  will  be 
much  more  violent,  and  will  last  many  days. 

16.  The  dispositions  of  the  air  are  shown  by  the  new  moon. 
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though  still  more  on  the  fourth  rising,  as  if  her  newness  were 
then  confirmed.  But  the  full  moon  itself  is  a  better  prognostic 
than  any  of  the  days  which  succeed  it 

17.  From  long  observation^  sailors  suspect  storms  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  moon. 

18.  If  the  new  moon  is  not  visible  before  the  fourth  day, 
the  air  will  be  unsettled  for  the  whole  month. 

19.  If  at  her  birth,  or  within  the  first  few  days,  the  lower 
horn  of  the  moon  appear  obscure,  dark,  or  any  way  discoloured, 
there  will  be  foul  and  stormy  weather  before  the  full.  If  she 
be  discoloured  in  the  middle,  it  will  be  stormy  about  the  full ; 
but  if  the  upper  horn  is  thus  affected,  about  the  wane. 

20.  If,  on  her  fourth  day,  the  moon  is  clear,  with  her 
horns  sharp,  not  lying  entirely  flat,  nor  standing  quite 
upright,  but  something  between  the  two,  there  is  a  promise 
mostly  of  fair  weather  till  the  next  new  moon. 

21.  If  on  that  day  she  rises  red,  it  portends  wind ;  if  reddish 
or  dark  coloured,  rain ;  but  neither  of  these  portend  anything 
beyond  the  full. 

22.  An  erect  moon  is  almost  always  threatening  and  un- 
favourable, but  principally  denotes  wind.  If  however  she  ap- 
pear with  blunt  and  shortened  horns,  it  is  rather  a  sign  of  nun.. 

23.  If  one  horn  of  the  moon  is  sharp  and  pointed,  the 
other  being  more  blunt,  it  rather  indicates  wind ;  but  if  both 
are  so,  it  denotes  rain. 

24.  A  circle  or  halo  round  the  moon  signifies  rain  rather 
than  wind ;  unless  the  moon  stands  erect  within  the  ring,  when 
both  are  portended. 

25.  Circles  round  the  moon  always  foretel  wind  from  the 
side  where  they  break ;  and  a  remarkable  brilliancy  in  any 
part  of  the  circle  denotes  wind  from  that  quarter. 

26.  Double  or  treble  circles  round  the  moon  foreshadow 
rough  and  severe  storms ;  and  much  more  so,  if  these  circles 
are  not  pure  and  entire,  but  spotted  and  broken. 

27.  FuU  moons,  with  regard  to  colours  and  halos,  have  per- 
haps the  same  prognostics  as  the  fourth  risings ;  but  the  fulfil- 
ment is  more  immediate  and  not  so  long  deferred. 

28.  The  weather  is  generally  clearer  at  the  full  than  at  the 
other  ages  of  the  moon ;  but  in  winter  the  frost  then  is  some- 
times more  intense. 
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29.  The  moon  appearing  larger  at  sunset^  and  not  dim  but 
luminous^  portends  fair  weather  for  several  days, 

30.  Eclipses  of  the  moon  are  generally  attended  by  wind ; 
eclipses  of  the  sun  by  fair  weather;  but  neither  of  them  are 
often  accompanied  by  rain. 

31.  Wind  must  be  expected  both  before  and  after  the 
conjunctions  of  all  the  other  planets  with  one  another^  except 
the  sun;  but  fair  weather  from  their  conjunctions  with  the 
sun. 

32.  Rains  and  showers  follow  upon  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades 
and  Hyades^  but  without  wind;  storms  upon  the  rising  of 
Orion  and  Arcturus. 

33.  Shooting  stars^  as  they  are  termed^  foretel  immediate 
winds  from  the  quarter  whence  they  shot.  But  if  they  shoot 
from  different  or  contrary  quarters,  there  will  be  great  storms 
both  of  wind  and  rain. 

34.  When  small  stars,  like  those  called  Aselli,  are  not 
visible  in  any  part  of  the  sky,  there  will  be  great  storms  and 
rains  within  a  few  days ;  but  if  these  stars  are  only  obscured 
in  places,  and  are  bright  elsewhere,  they  denote  winds  only ; 
but  sooner. 

35.  A  uniform  brightness  in  the  sky  at  the  new  moon  or 
the  fourth  rising  presages  fair  weather  for  many  days.  If 
the  sky  is  uniformly  overcast,  it  denotes  rain ;  if  irregularly 
overcast,  wind  from  the  quarter  where  it  is  overcast  But 
if  it  suddenly  becomes  overcast  without  cloud  or  fog,  so  as  to 
dull  the  brightness  of  the  stars,  rough  and  serious  storms  are 
imminent. 

36.  An  entire  circle  round  any  planet  or  larger  star  fore- 
bodes rain ;  if  the  circle  be  broken,  there  will  be  wind  from 
the  quarter  where  it  breaks. 

37.  When  the  thunder  is  more  continuous  than  the  light- 
ning, there  will  be  great  winds ;  but  if  it  lightens  frequently 
between  the  thunder-claps,  there  will  be  heavy  showers  with 
large  drops. 

38.  Thunder  in  the  morning  denotes  winds;  at  noon, 
showers. 

39.  Rolling  thunder,  which  seems  to  be  passing  on,  fore- 
tels  wind ;  but  sharp  and  interrupted  cracks  denote  storms  both 
of  wind  and  rain. 

40.  Lightning  in  a  clear  sky  signifies  the  approach  of  wind 
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and  rain  from  the  quarter  where  it  lightens ;  but  if  it  lightens 
in  different  parts  of  the  sky,  there  will  be  severe  and  dreadful 
storms. 

41.  If  the  lightning  is  in  the  colder  quarters  of  the  hea- 
ven, as  the  north  and  north-east,  hailstorms  will  follow ;  but  if 
in  the  warmer,  as  the  south  and  west,  there  will  be  showers, 
with  a  sultry  temperature. 

42.  Great  heats  after  the  sunmier  solstice  generally  end 
in  thunderstorms ;  but  if  these  do  not  come,  in  wind  and  rain, 
which  last  for  many  days. 

43.  The  ball  of  fire,  called  Castor  by  the  ancients,  that  ap- 
pears at  sea,  if  it  be  single,  prognosticates  a  severe  storm  (seeing 
it  is  Castor  the  dead  brother),  which  will  be  much  more  severe 
if  the  ball  does  not  adhere  to  the  mast,  but  rolls  or  dances 
about.  But  if  there  are  two  of  them  (that  is,  if  Pollux  the 
living  brother  be  present),  and  that  too  when  the  storm  has 
increased,  it  is  reckoned  a  good  sign.  But  if  there  are  three 
of  them  (that  is,  if  Helen,  the  general  scourge,  arrive),  the 
storm  will  become  more  fearful.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  one 
by  itself  seems  to  indicate  that  the  tempestuous  matter  is 
crude ;  two,  that  it  is  prepared  and  ripened ;  three  or  more, 
that  so  great  a  quantity  is  collected  as  can  hardly  be  dis- 
persed.^ 

44.  If  the  clouds  appear  to  drive  fast  when  there  is  no  wind, 
expect  wind  from  that  quarter  from  which  they  are  driven. 
But  if  they  gather  and  collect  together,  on  the  sun's  approach 
to  that  part,  they  will  begin  to  disperse ;  and  then  if  they 
disperse  towards  the  north  it  prognosticates  wind,  if  towards 
the  south,  rain. 

45.  Black  or  dark  clouds  arising  at  sunset  prognosticate 
rain ;  on  the  same  night,  if  they  rise  in  the  east  opposite  the 
sun ;  if  close  to'  the  sun  in  the  west,  the  next  day,  accom- 
panied with  wind. 

46.  If  the  sky  clears  and  the  clouds  commence  to  break 
in  the  quarter  opposite  the  wind,  it  will  be  fine ;  but  if  it  clear 
up  to  windward,  it  indicates  nothing,  and  leaves  the  weather 
uncertain. 

47.  Sometimes  the  clouds  appe^  to  be  piled  in  several 
tiers  or  stories,  one  above  the  other  (Gilbert  declares  ^  that  he 

»  Pliny,  It.  37.  «  Gilbert,  Phys.  iv.  1 
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has  sometimes  seen  and  observed  five  together),  whereof  the 
lowest  are  always  the  blackest ;  though  it  sometimes  appears 
otherwise,  as  the  whiter  most  attract  the  sight.  Two  stories,  if 
thick,  portend  instant  rain  (especially  if  the  lower  one  appear 
overcharged) ;  many  tiers  denote  a  three  days'  rain. 

48.  Fleecy  cloudfl,  scattered  over  the  sky,  denote  storms ; 
but  clouds  which  rest  upon  one  another  like  scales  or  tiles 
portend  dry  and  fine  weather. 

49.  Feathery  clouds,  like  palm  branches  or  the  fleur-de- 
lis,  denote  immediate  or  coming  showers. 

50.  When  mountains  and  hills  appear  capped  by  clouds 
that  hang  about  and  embrace  them,  storms  are  imminent. 

51.  Clouds  before  sunset  of  an  amber  or  gold  colour,  and 
with  gilt  fringes  after  the  sun  has  sunk  lower,  foretel  fine 
weather. 

52.  Clay-coloured  and  muddy  clouds  portend  rain  and  wind. 

53.  If  a  little  cloud  suddenly  appear  in  a  clear  sky,  espe- 
ciaUy  if  it  come  from  the  west,  or  somewhere  in  the  south, 
there  is  a  storm  brewing. 

54.  If  mists  and  fogs  ascend  and  return  upwards,  they  de- 
note rain ;  and  if  this  take  place  suddenly,  so  that  they  appear 
to  be  sucked  up,  they  foretel  winds ;  but  if  they  fall  and  rest 
in  the  vallies,  it  will  be  fine  weather. 

55*  A  white  loaded  cloud,  called  by  the  ancients  a  white 
tempest,  is  followed  in  sununer  by  showers  of  very  small  hail ; 
in  winter,  by  snow. 

56.  A  calm  autumn  portends  a  windy  winter;  a  windy 
winter  a  wet  spring ;  a  wet  spring  a  serene  summer ;  a  serene 
summer  a  windy  autumn ;  so  that  the  year,  according  to  the 
proverb,  is  seldom  its  own  debtor,  and  the  seasons  are  never 
the  same  two  years  together. 

57.  Fires  burning  paler  than  usual,  and  murmuring  within, 
are  significant  of  storms.  If  the  flame  shoot  in  a  twisting  and 
curling  form,  it  principally  denotes  wind ;  but  fungous  growths 
or  excrescences  on  the  wicks  of  lamps  rather  foreshadow 
rain. 

58.  Coals,  when  they  bum  very  bright,  foretel  wind ;  and 
likewise  when  they  quickjiy  cast  ofi^and  deposit  their  ashes. 

59.  When  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  harbour  appears  calm, 
and  yet  there  is  a  murmuring  noise  within  it,  although  there 
is  no  swell,  a  wind  is  coming. 
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60.  The  shores  sounding  in  a  calm,  and  the  sea  itself  beating 
with  a  moaning  or  echo  louder  and  clearer  than  usual,  are  signs 
of  wind. 

61.  If  foam,  white  cu*cleB  of  froth,  or  bubbles  of  water, 
appear  here  and  there  on  a  calm  and  smooth  sea,  they  prog- 
nosticate wind.  If  these  signs  be  more  striking,  they  denote 
severe  storms. 

62.  Guttering  foam  (called  sea-lungs)  in  a  heavy  sea  fore- 
tels  that  the  storm  will  last  for  many  days. 

63.  The  sea  swelling  silently  and  rising  higher  than  usual 
in  the  harbour,  or  the  tide  coming  in  quicker  than  ordinary, 
prognosticates  wind. 

64.  A  sound  from  the  mountains,  an  increasing  murmur  in 
the  woods,  and  likewise  a  kind  of  crashing  noise  in  the  plains, 
portend  winds.  An  extraordinary  noise  in  the  sky,  when  there 
is  no  thunder,  is  principally  due  to  winds. 

65.  Leaves  and  straws  playing  in  the  air  when  no  breeze 
is  felt,  the  down  of  plants  flying  about,  and  feathers  floating 
and  playing  on  the  water,  show  that  winds  are  at  hand. 

66.  Water-fowl  meeting  and  flocking  together,  but  espe- 
cially sea-gulls  and  coots  flying  rapidly  to  shore  from  the  sea 
or  lakes,  particularly  if  they  scream,  and  playing  on  the  dry 
land,  foreshow  wind ;  and  this  is  more  certain  if  they  do  it  in 
the  morning. 

67.  On  the  other  hand,  land  birds,  especiaUy  crows,  when 
they  go  to  the  water,  beat  it  with  their  wings,  throw  it  over 
them  and  scream,  foreshow  storms. 

68.  Divers  and  ducks  prune  their  feathers  before  a  wind ; 
but  geese  seem  to  call  down  the  rain  with  their  importunate 
cackling. 

69.  A  heron,  when  it  3oars  high  so  as  sometimes  to  fly 
above  a  low  cloud,  shows  wind ;  but  kites  flying  high  show  fair 
weather. 

70.  Ravens,  when  they  croak  continuously,  denote  wind; 
but  if  the  croaking  is  interrupted  or  stifled,  or  at  longer  in- 
tervals, they  show  rain. 

71.  The  whooping  of  an  owl  was  thought  by  the  ancients 
to  betoken  a  change  of  weather,  from  fair  to  wet,  or  from  wet 
to  fair.  But  with  us  an  owl,  when  it  whoops  clearly  and 
freely;  generally  shows  fair  weather,  especially  in  winter. 

71.  If  birds  that  dwell  in   trees    return  eagerly  to  their 
nests,  and  leave  their  feeding  ground  early,  it  is  a  sign  of 
VOL.  v.  o 
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storms;  but  when  a  heron  stands  melancholy  on  the  sand,  or 
a  raven  stalks  about,  it  only  denotes  rain. 

73.  Dolphins  sporting  in  a  calm  sea  are  thought  to  prog- 
nosticate wind  from  that  quarter  whence  they  come;  but  if 
they  play  in  a  rough  sea,  and  throw  the  water  about,  it  will  be 
fine.  Most  other  kinds  of  fish,  when  they  swim  at  the  top  of 
the  water,  or  sometimes  leap  out  of  it,  foretel  rain. 

74.  Swine  are  so  terrified  and  disturbed  and  discomposed 
when  the  wind  is  getting  up,  that  countrymen  say,  that  this 
animal  alone  sees  the  wind,  and  that  it  must  be  frightful  to 
look  at. 

75.  Spiders  work  hard  and  spin  their  webs  a  little  before 
wind,  as  if  desiring  to  anticipate  it;  for  they  cannot  spin 
when  the  wind  begins  to  blow. 

76.  The  ringing  of  bells  is  heard  at  a  greater  distance 
before  rain ;  but  before  wind  it  is  heard  more  unequally,  the 
sound  coming  and  going,  as  we  hear  it  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  perceptibly. 

77.  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  fact,  that  trefoil  bristles  and 
erects  its  leaves  against  a  storm.^ 

78.  He  likewise  asserts,  that  vessels  containing  eatables 
sometimes  leave  a  sweat  behind  them  in  the  storerooms ;  and 
that  this  is  a  sign  of  fearful  storms. 

Admoniuon.  Siucc  rain  and  winds  are  made  of  nearly  the  same 
matter,  and  since,  by  reason  of  the  reception  of  the  new- 
made  air  into  the  old,  some  condensation  of  the  air  always 
takes  place  before  wind,  as  is  shown  by  the  moaning  of  the 
shores,  the  high  flight  of  the  heron,  and  other  things ;  and 
since  the  air  is  in  like  manner  condensed  before  rain  (though 
when  the  rain  falls  it  is  afterwards  more  contracted,  when  the 
wind  rises  on  the  contrary  it  is  more  expanded),  it  must  needs 
be  that  rains  and  winds  have  many  common  prognostics. 
With  reference  to  these  consult  the  Prognostics  of  Bains 
under  their  own  title. 

Imitations  of  Winds, 

"to*  rSSS***       I^ ^^^  could  only  bring  themselves  not  to  fix  their 

Ari^ie  of  In-     thoughts  too  intently  on  the  consideration  of  the 

TraMition.     subjcct  bcforc  them,  rejecting  everything  else  as 

irrelevant,  and  not  to  refine  with  endless  and  mostly  unprofitable 

speculations  thereon,  they  would  never  be  so  dull  as  they  are  wont 

>  Pliny,  xL 
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to  be,  but  by  a  firee  passage  and  transference  of  their  thoughts 
they  would  find  numy  things  at  a  distance  which  near  at  hand 
are  concealed*  And  therefore,  in  the  law  of  nature,  as  well 
as  in  the  civil  law,  we  must  proceed  with  sagacity  of  mind 
to  look  for  like  and  analogous  cases. 

1.  Bellows  are  with  men  as  .the  bags  of  Mollis,  whence  a 
man  may  draw  wind,  according  to  the  proportion  of  man«  The 
passes  and  insterstices  of  mountains,  and  the  winding  passages 
of  buildings,  are  likewise  nothing  else  than  large  bellows.  Bel- 
lows are  principally  used  for  rousing  a  flame,  or  blowing  the 
organ.  The  principle  is,  that  they  suck  in  the  air  to  prevent 
a  vacuum  (as  the  saying  is),  and  drive  it  out  by  compression. 

2.  Hand-fans  are  likewise  used  to  moke  a  wind  and  to  pro- 
duce coolness  by  gently  impelling  the  air. 

-3.  I  have  already  made  some  observations  on  cooling  rooms 
in  summer,  in  my  reply  to  the  9th  article  of  inquiry.  But 
other  and  more  perfect  methods  may  be -devised,  especially  by 
drawing  the  air  in  at  one  part,  and  discharging  it  at  another, 
af^r  the  manner  of  bellows.  The  present  methods  only  relate 
to  simple  compression. 

4.  Winds  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  excellently  cor- 
respond to  the  winds  of  the  greater  world.  For  they  are  both 
generated  from  moisture  and  alternate  with  it,  as  winds  and 
rains  do;  they  are  likewise  dissipated  and  made  to  perspire 
by  a  strong  heat.  And  hence  we  may  transfer  this  obser- 
vation to  the  winds;  namely,  that  they  are  produced  from 
a  matter  which  yields  a  tenacious  vapour,  that  is  not  easily 
resolved;  as  beans,  pulse,  and  fruit.  And  this  holds  good  also 
in  the  greater  winds. 

5.  In  distilling  vitriol  and  other  fossils  of  a  flatulent  nature, 
very  lai^e  and  capacious  receivers  are  required ;  as  otherwise 
they  would  be  broken. 

6.  The  wind  made  by  the  nitre  mixed  in  gimpowder,  that 
explodes  and  inflates  the  flame,  not  only  imitates  but  exceeds 
all  other  winds,  except  those  in  thunderstorms. 

7.  The  force  of  this  wind  is  compressed  in  machines  made 
by  man,  as  guns,  mines,  and  powder  magazines  when  they  blow 
up.  But  whether  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  fired  in  the 
open  air  would  likewise  by  the  commotion  of  the  air  raise  a 
wind  that  would  last  for  many  hours,  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

o  2 
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8.  Quicksilver  contidns  a  flatulent  and  expansive  spirit,  so 
that  (as  some  maintain)  it  resembles  gunpowder,  and  a  little 
of  it  mixed  with  gimpowder  makes  the  powder  stronger. 
Chemists  also  say  that  gold,  in  certain  preparations  of  it,  makes 
dangerous  explosions,  almost  like  thunder.  But  of  these  things 
I  have  no  experience. 

A  Major  Observation. 

The  motion  of  winds  is  in  most  respects  seen  in  the  motions 
of  water,  as  in  a  mirror.' 

Great  winds  are  inundations  of  the  fur,  the  resemblance  of 
which  we  see  in  inundations  of  the  waters ;  both  arising  from 
an  increase  of  quantity. 

Waters  either  descend  from  above  or  spring  from  the  earth ; 
and  so  some  winds  are  driven  firom  above,  some  rise  from 
below. 

Sometimes  there  are  contrary  motions  in  rivers,  the  tide 
flowing  one  way,  the  -stream  of  the  river  the  other ;  and  yet 
there  is  only  one  motion,  because  the  course  of  the  tide  pre- 
vails. And  so,  when  contrary  winds  blow,  the  greater  sub- 
dues tiie  less. 

In  currents  of  tiie  sea  and  of  some  rivers,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  stream  at  tiie  top  of  the  water  moves  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  that  below.  And  so  in  the  air,  when 
*  contrary  winds  blow  together,  one  flies  above  the  other. 

There  are  cataracts  of  rain  confined  in  a  narrow  space ;  so 
are  there  whirlwinds. 

Waters,  if  disturbed,  have  an  undulating  besides  a  pro- 
gressive motion;  at  one  time  rising  into  ridges,  at  another 
descending  into  furrows.  And  this  likewise  happens  to  the 
winds,  except  that  they  have  not  the  motion  of  gravity. 

There  are  also  other  resemblances,  which  may  be  observed 
from  the  things  already  inquired. 

\  Provisional  Rules  respecting  the  Winds. 

Trantition.  Bulcs  are  either  particular  or  general ;  but  here 
both  kinds  are  provisional.  For  as  yet  I  do  not  pronounce 
certainly  upon  anything.  Particular  rules  may  be  drawn  or 
expressed  from  almost  every  article ;  certain  general  ones,  but 
only  a  few,  I  shall  myself  select,  and  subjoin. 

>  Cf.  Arlstot  Problems,  xxyL  38.,  and  Meteorol.  L  13. 
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1.  Wind  is  merely  air  in  motion :  nothing  besides :  air  put  in 
motion  either  by  simple  impulsion,  or  by  the  mixture  of  vapours. 

2.  Winds  arising  from  the  simple  impulsion  of  the  air  are 
produced  in  four  ways ;  namely,  by  the  natural  motion  of  the 
air,  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  path  of  the  sun,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  air  from  sudden  cold,  or  by  the  compres- 
sion of  the  air  from  external  bodies. 

There  may  also  be  a  fifth  way ;  namely,  by  the  agitation  and 
concussion  of  the  air  from  the  stars ;  but  let  matters  of 
this  kind  be  passed  in  silence  for  the  present,  or  only 
listened  to  with  suspicion. 

3.  The  principal  cause  of  winds  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
vapours  is  the  overcharging  of  the  air  by  the  air  newly  created 
from  vapours ;  for  thereby  the  bulk  of  the  air  is  increased  and 
requires  more  room.  > 

4.  A  small  increase  in  the  quantity  of  air  causes  a  great 
swell  in  every  part  of  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  this  new  air 
from  the  resolution  of  vapours  contributes  more  to  the  motion 
than  to  the  matter ;  but  the  great  body  of  wind  is  composed 
of' the  former  air.  Nor  does  the  new  air  drive  the  old  air 
before  it,  as  if  they  were  separate  bodies ;  but  both  being  mixed 
together  require  greater  room. 

5.  Any  other  concurrent  principle  of  motion,  besides  the 
surcharge  of  the  air,  acts  as. an  accessory  to  fitrengthen  and 
increase  the  chief  one.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  high 
stormy  winds  seldom  rise  from  the  simple  surcharge  of  the  air. 

6.  There  are  four  accessories  to  the  surcharge  of  the  air ; 
namely,  exhalation  from  below,  precipitation  from  what  is 
called  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  dispersion  from  the  formation 
of  a  cloud,  and-mobiEty  and  acrimony  of  the  exhalation  itself. 

7.  The  motion  of  the  wind  is  almost  always  lateral.  That 
created  by  the  simple  surcharge  of  the  air  is  so  from  the  very 
first ;  that  caused  by  exhalations  from  Ae  earth  or  repercussion 
from  above  becomes  so  soon  after ;  unless  the  eruption,  pre- 
cipitation, or  recoil,  are  extremely  violent 

8.  The  air  will  submit  to  some  compression  before  it  is 
conscious  of  being  overcharged,  and  before  it  impels  the  air 
contiguous  to  it.  This  will  account  for  all  winds  being  some- 
what more  condensed  than  air  at  rest. 

9.  Winds  are  allayed  in  five  ways ;  namely,  by  the  meetings 
incorporation,  elevation,  transportation,  or  deficiency  of  vapours. 

o  3 
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10.  The  gathering  of  vapours^  and  in  &ct  of  the  air  itself 
into  rain,  ie  caused  in  four  ways ;  namely,  by  the  excess  of 
quantity,  or  the  condensation  by  cold,  or  the  compulsion  of 
contrary  winds,  or  the  repercussion  from  obstacles. 

11.  Both  vapours  and  exhalations  are  the  matter  of  winds, 
fiain  is  never  generated  from  exhalations,  but  winds  most 
frequently  proceed  from  vapours.  There  is  however  this  dif- 
ference ;  that  winds  generated  frx)m  vapours  more  easily  incor- 
porate themselves  with  the  pure  air,  are  sooner  calmed,  and 
are  not  so  stubborn  as  those  arising  from  exhalations. 

12.  The  modification  and  difierent  conditions  of  heat  have 
as  much  to  do  with  the  generation  of  winds,  as  have  the 
quantity  or  conditions  of  matter. 

13.  The  sun's  heat,  in  the  generation  of  winds,  should  have 
just  power  enough  to  raise  them;  neither  so  abundant  as  to 
collect  them  into  rain,  nor  so  scanty  as  entirely  to  scatter  and 
disperse  them. 

14.  Winds  blow  from  the  direction  of  their  nurseries. 
When  however  these  nurseries  are  situated  in  different  quar- 
ters, different  winds  generally  blow  together,  till  the  stronger 
either  overpowers  the  weaker,  or  turns  it  into  its  own  current. 

15.  Winds  are  generated  everywhere,  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  the  cold  region  of  the  air ;  but  the  common  winds 
are  generated  close  at  hand,  the  stronger  winds  above. 

16.  Countries  where  the  attendant  winds  are  warm  are  hot- 
ter, and  countries  where  these  winds  are  cool  are  colder,  than 
in  proportion  to  their  climate. 

A  Map  or  Table  of  Human  Requirements  with  reference  to  the 
Winds  ;  or  Desiderata  with  their  Approximations. 

Desideratmm.    1.  A  better  mcthod  of  Ordering  and  disposing  the 
sails  of  ships,  so  as  to  n^ke  more  way  with  less  wind ;  a  thing 
very  useful  in  shortening  sea  voyages,  and  saving  expense. 
Approximation.   No  approximation  has  been  hitherto  invented 
which  in  practice  should  exactly  correspond  to  this  require- 
ment.    But  for  this  consult  the  major  observations  on  the 
26th  article. 

Desideratum.  2.  A  mcthod  of  coustructing  windmills  with  sails,  so 
as  to  grind  more  with  less  wind ;  a  thing  likewise  useful  and 
lucrative. 

ApproximaUon.  Cousult  on  this  point  our  experiment*  in  reply 
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to  the  27th  article,  where  the  thing  appears  to  be  almost 
done. 

DeMeratum.  3.  A  method  of  forcknowing  the  risings,  fallings, 
and  times  of  winds ;  a  thing  useful  in  navigation  and  agricul- 
ture, but  especially  soin  selecting  the  times  fo£3Hi!^^£^2r 
ments. 

Approximation.  Many  thiugs  have  been  remarked  in  the  inquiry 
which  bear  upon  this  subject,  but  especially  the  reply  to  the 
32nd  article.  Now  however  that  the  cause  of  the  winds  is 
explained,  the  more  diligent  observations  of  posterity  (if 
it  shall  care  at  all  about  these  things)  will  discover  more 
certain  prognostics. 

Detideratwa.  4.  A  mcthod  of  prognosticating  and  forming  an 
opinion  upon  other  things  by  means  of  the  winds ;  for  instance, 
whether  in  any  part  of  the  sea  there  are  continents  or  islands, 
or  whether  the  sea  is  open ;  a  thing  of  use  in  new  and  imknown 
navigations. 

Approximation.    The  obscrvatiou  about  the   periodical  winds, 

which  Columbus  appears  to  have  used,  is  an  approximation 

to  this. 

Detideratum,     6.  A  mcthod  likcwise  of  foretelling,  every  year, 

whether  com  and  fruit  will  be  abundant  or  scarce ;   a  thing 

useful  and  lucrative  in  speculative  sales  and  purchases;   of 

which  an  instance  is  related  in  the  case  of  Thales  when  he 

bought  up  the  olives.' 

Approximation.    Somc  obscrvations  under  the  29th  article  of  in- 
quiry, on  malignant  or  tearing  winds,  and  the  times  when 
they  are  prejudicial,  bear  upon  this  point. 
Desideratum.     6.  A  mcthod  likcwisc  of  foretelling  the  diseases- 
and  epidemics  for  every  year ;  a  thing  useful  to  tihe  reputation 
of  physicians,  if  such  things  could  be  predicted ;  as  also  for  the 
causes  and  cures  of  diseases,  with  some  other  matters  of  busi- 
ness. 

Approximation.  Somc  obscrvations  on  the  30th  article  of  inquiry 
have  likewise  reference  to  this  question. 

Admonition.     For  predictions  from  the  winds  concerning  crops, 
fruits,  and  diseases,  consult  the  Histories  of  Agriculture  and 
Medicines. 
Desideratum.    J,  A  mcthod  of  raising  and  allaying  winds. 
Approximation.  There  are  some  superstitious  and  magical  cere- 

^  DIog.  Laert.  1.  26. 
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monies  connected  with  this  subject^  which  do  not  appear 
worthy  to  be  received  into  a  serious  and  «xact  natural 
history.  Nor  does  any  approximation  at  present  occur  to 
me.  It  will  however  be  of  service  thereto,  to  inspect  and 
inquire  thoroughly  into  the  nature  of  the  air ;  to  see  if  there 
be  anything  which,  on  being  communicated  in  a  small  quan- 
tity to  the  air,  can  excite  anid  multiply  the  motion  of  dilatation 
or  contraction  in  the  body  of  the  air.  For  if  this  could  be 
done,  the  nusing  and  calming  of  the  winds  would  naturally 
follow ;  like  Pliny's  experiment,  if  it  be  true,  of  throwing 
vinegar  against  the  whirlwind.'  Another  method  might  be, 
by  letting  out  subterranean  winds  wherever  a  great  quantity 
was  collected,  as  is  told  of  the  well  in  Dalmatia.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  these  places  of  confinement. 
Desideratum.  8.  Methods  of  performing  many  amusing  and 
wonderful  experiments  by  the  motion  of  Ae  winds. 

Approximation.  Such  qucstious  I  havc  uo  time  to  consider.  The 
approximation  is  the  common  games  which  depend  on  the 
wind ;  and,  no  question,  many  pleasant  things  of  this  kind, 
both  with  regard  to  sound  and  motion,  may  be  invented. 

>  PJlny,  U.  49. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  motion  of  heavy  and  light  waa  diBtinguished  by  the  an- 
cients under  the  name  of  natural  motion.  For  they  saw  no 
external  efficient^  and  no  apparent  resistance.  Moreover  this 
motion  seemed  to  gain  rapidity  by  its  progress.  To  their  con- 
templation or  rather  discourse  on  this  subject  they  added  by 
way  of  seasoning  the  mathematical  fancy  that  heavy  bodies  would 
adhere  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  (even  if  a  hole  were  made 
through  it),  together  with  the  scholastic  fiction  of  the  motion 
of  bodies  to  their  own  places.  And  believing  that  by  these 
positions  they  had  settled  the  question,  they  made  no  further 
inquiry,  except  that  there  was  one  of  them  who  inquired  some- 
what more  diligently  concerning  the  centre  of  gravity  in  dif- 
ferent figures,  and  touching  the  things  which  float  on  water. 
Nor  has  one  of  the  moderns  contributed  anything  of  con- 
sequence; having  only  added  a  few  mech&nical  inventions, 
and  even  those  distorted  by  his  demonstrations.  But  to  speak 
direct,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  body  is  affected  only  by  a 
body ;  and  that  there  is  no  local  motion  which  is  not  excited 
either  by  the  parts  of  the  body  moved,  or  by  the  adjacent 
bodies,  or  by  those  contiguous  or  proximate  to  it,  or  at  least 
by  those  which  lie  within  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  Gilbert 
therefore  has  not  unscientifically  introduced  the  question  of 
magnetic  force,  but  he  has  himself  become  a  magnet ;  that  is, 
he  has  ascribed  too  many  things  to  that  force,  and  built  a  ship 
out  of  a  shell. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SYMPATHY  AND 
ANTIPATHY  OF  THINGS. 


INTRODUCTION.  ^ 

Strife  and  friendship  in  natare  are  the  spurs  of  motions  and 
the  keys  of  works.  Hence  are  derived  the  union  and  repulsion 
of  bodies,  the  mixture  and  separation  of  parts,  the  deep  and 
intimate  impressions  of  virtues,  and  that  which  is  termed  the 
junction  of  actives  with  passives;  in  a  word,  the  magnalia 
natur(B.  But  this  part  of  philosophy  concerDing  the  sym- 
pathy and  antipathy  of  things,  which  is  also  called  Natural 
Magic,  is  very  corrupt;  and  (as  is  almost  always  the  case), 
there  being  too  little  diligence,  there  has  been  too  much  hope. 
The  effect  of  hope  on  the  mind  of  man  is  very  like  the 
working  of  some  soporific  drugs,  which  not  only  induce  sleep, 
but  fill  it  with  joyous  and  pleasing  dreams.  For  first  it  throws 
the  human  mind  into  a  sleep  by  the  recital  of  specific  properties, 
and  secret  and  heaven-sent  virtues ;  whence  men  are  no  longer 
wakeful  and  eager  in  searching  out  real  causes,  but  are  content 
to  rest  in  such  kinds  of  indolence;  and  then  it  insinuates 
and  infuses  into  it  innumerable  fancies,  like  so  many  dreams. 
Men  likewise  in  their  folly  expect  to  become  acquainted  with 
nature  from  her  outward  face  and  mask,  and  by  external 
resemblances  to  detect  internal  properties.  Their  practice 
also  is  very  like  their  inquiry.  For  the  rules  of  natural 
magic  are  such,  as  if  men  expected  to  till  the  ground  and 
eat  their  bread  without  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  by  an 
easy  and  indolent  application  of  bodies  to  become  masters 
of  things.  And  they  are  always  talking  of  the  magnet,  and 
the  sympathy  of  gold  with  quicksilver,  and  a  few  other  things 
of  tlic  kind,  and  appealing  to  them  as  sureties  to  accredit  other 
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things  which  are  not  bound  by  any  similar  contract  But  God 
has  ordained  that  whatever  is  excellent  shall  be  won  only  by 
labours  both  in  inquiry  and  working.  For  my  own  part^  in 
unravelling  the  law  of  nature,  and  interpreting  the  relations 
of  things,  I  shall  show  somewhat  more  diligence,  not  giving 
way  to  marvels  and  wonders,  and  yet  not  instituting  a  narrow 
or  partial  inquiry. 


J 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  SULPHUR,  MERCURY, 

AND  SALT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  triad  of  principles  has  been  introdnced  by  chemists,  and  as 
a  speculative  doctrine  it  is  the  best  discovery  that  they  have 
made.  The  deepest  philosophers  amongst  them  mainta^in  the 
elements  to  be  earth,  water,  air,  and  ether.  But  these  they 
regard  not  as  the  matter  of  things,  but  as  wombs,  wherein 
specific  seeds  of  things  are  generated,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  womb.  But  instead  of  the  First  Matter  (which  the  school- 
men call  matter  spoiled  and  indifferent),  they  substitute  these 
three  things,  sulphur,  mercury,  and  salt ;  whereof  all  bodies 
are  compounded  and  mixed.  Their  terms  laccept,  but  not  their 
opinions,  which  do  not  appear  sound.  It  seems  however  not  to 
sort  ill  with  their  opinion,  that  two  of  these,  namely,  sulphur 
and  mercury  (in  the  sense  in  which  I  take  them),  I  judge  to  be 
the  most  primaeval  natures,  the  most  original  configurations  of 
matter,  and  among  the  forms  of  the  first  class  almost  the  principal. 
But  these  terms  of  sulphur  and  mercury  may  be  varied,  and 
receive  different  denominations ;  as,  the  oily,  the  watery,  the 
fat,  the  crude,  the  inflammable,  the  non-inflammable,  and  the 
like.  For  they  appear  to  be  those  two  enormous  tribes  of 
things  which  occupy  and  penetrate  the  universe.  In  the 
subterranean  world  we  find  sulphur  and  mercury,  as  they  are 
called;  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  we  find  oil  and  water; 
in  pneumatical  bodies  of  the  lower  order  we  find  air  and  flame  ; 
in  the  celestial  regions  we  find  starry  body  and  pure  ether. 
But  of  this  last  pair  I  do  not  as  yet  pronounce  decisively, 
though  the  concordance  appears  probable.  With  regard  to 
salt,  the  case  is  different.     For  if  by  salt  they  mean  the  fixed 
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part  of  a  bodj^  which  does  not  turn  either  into  flame  or  smoke, 
this  belongs  to  the  inquiry  of  matter  fluid  and  matter  determi- 
nate, whereof  I  am  not  now  speaking.  But  if  they  mean  salt  to 
be  taken  in  its  plain  and  literal  signification,  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  thing  diflerent  from  sulphur  and  mercury,  seeing 
it  is  a  formation  compounded  from  them  both,  by  means  of  a 
strong  spirit.  For  all  salt  has  some  inflammable  parts ;  and 
some  parts  which  not  only  do  not  conceive  flame,  but  strenu- 
ously shrink  from  and  avoid  it.  However,  since  the  inquiry 
concerning  salt  has  some  connection  with  the  inquiry  into  the 
other  two  things,  and  moreover  is  of  great  use, — seeing  that 
salt  comprises  in  itself  the  nature  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  and 
is  a  rudiment  of  life  itself, — I  have  thought  good  to  admit  it 
likewise  into  this  history  and  inquiry.  But  meanwhile  I  give 
notice  that  I  reserve  the  inquiries  into  those  pneumatical  bodies, 
air,  flame,  the  stars,  and  ether,  for  titles  of  their  own  (as  they 
certainly  merit) ;  and  that  here  I  only  institute  a  history  of 
sulphur  and  mercury  tangible,  that  is,  either  mineral,  vege- 
table, or  animal. 
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Whereas  so  many  things  are  produced  by  the  earth  and 
water^  so  many  things  pass  through  the  air  and  are  received 
by  it,  so  many  things  are  changed  and  dissolved  by  fire,  the 
other  inquiries  would  be  less  clear  and  complete^  if  the  nature 
of  those  common  masses  that  occur  so  often  were  not  well  known 
and  explained.  To  these  I  subjoin  inquiries  concerning  the 
Heavens  and  Meteors,  seeing  that  they  also  are  Greater  Masses, 
and  belonging  to  the  Universal. 

Greater  Masses.  Sixty-seventh  Inquiry^  or  that  concerning 
the  Earth ;  denoted  by  r  r  r. 

Greater  Masses.  Sixty-eighth  Inquiry^  or  that  concerning 
Water ;  denoted  hj  vvv. 

Greater  Masses.  Sixty-ninth  Inquiry,  or  that  concerning 
Air ;  denoted  by  ^  ^  0. 

Greater  Masses.  Seventieth  Inquiry^  or  that  concerning 
Fire ;  denoted  hj  XXX* 

Grreater  Masses.  Seventy-first  Inquiry,  or  that  concerning 
the  Heavens ;  denoted  by  '^'^'^. 

Greater  Masses.  Seventy-second  Inquiry,  or  tfiat  concern- 
ing Meteors ;  denoted  by  o  a>  a>. 

Conditions  of  Beings, 

It  remains  to  inquire  in  this  alphabet  into  the  conditions  of 
Transcendental  Beings,  which  have  little  concern  with  the  body 
of  nature,  but  yet  in  the  method  of  inquiry  which  I  use  will 
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give  no  small  light  to  the  rest.  In  the  first  place  therefore 
BincCj  as  Democritus  has  well  observed,  the  nature  of  things 
is  rich  and  (according  to  him)  infinite  in  the  quantity  of 
matter,  and  the  variety  of  individuals ;  but  soJimited  in  com- 
binations and  species  as  even  to  appear  scanty  and  destitute, 
for  there  are  hardly  enough  species  existing  or  capable  of 
existing  to  make  up  a  thousand  in  number ;  and  since  negatives 
attached  to  affirmatives  are  of  great  use  for  the  information  of 
the  mind ;  we  must  institute  an  inquiry  concerning  Existence 
and  Non-Existence,  which  comes  seventy-third  in  order,  and 
is  marked  by  aaaa. 

Conditions  of  Beings ;  or  concerning  Existence  and  Non- 
Existence ;  denoted  by  a  a  a  a. 

Possibility  and  Impossibility  are  nothing  else  than  Potentiality 
or  Non-Potentiality  of  Being.  Let  the  seventy-fourth  inquiry 
be  on  this  subject,  and  be  marked  fifififi* 

Conditions  of  Beings.    Concerning  Possibility  and  Impossi- 
bility ;  denoted  hjfifififi. 

Much  and  Little,  Rare  and  Common,  are  the  Potentialities  of 
Being  in  Quantity.  Let  the  seventy-fifth  inquiry  be  concern- 
ing them,  and  be  marked  by  7  7  7  7. 

Conditions  of  Being.  Concerning  Much  and  Little ;  denoted 
by  7  7  7  7, 

Durable  and  Transitory,  Eternal  and  Momentary,  are  Poten- 
tialities of  Being  in  Duration.  Let  the  seventy-sixth  inquiry 
be  concerning  tiiem,  and  be  marked  SSS& 

Conditions  of  Beings.     Concerning  Durable  and  Transi- 
tory ;  denoted  by  S  S  S  & 

Natural  and  Unnatural  are  Potentialities  of  Being,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  nature,  or  according  to  deviations  from 
it.  Let  the  seventy-seventh  inquiry,  marked  eat,  be  con- 
cerning them. 

Conditions  of  Beings.    Concerning  Natural  and  Unnatural ; 
denoted  by  ««««• 

Natural  and  Artificial  are  Potentialities  of  Bebg^  without 
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or  by  means  of  human  assistance.     Let  the  seventy-eighth 
inquiry,  marked  (f  (f  (f  ^  be  concerning  them. 

Conditions  of  Beings.     Concerning  Natural  and  Artificial; 
denoted  by  (^  {f  (^  f. 

Examples  in  explanation  of  the  order  of  the  alphabet  are 
not  adjoined,  because  the  inquiries  themselves  contain  whole 
osts  of  examples. 

The  titles  by  which  the  order  of  the  alphabet  is  arranged 
should  by  no  means  have  such  authority  as  to  be  received  for 
true  and  fixed  divisions  of  things.  For  this  would  be  to 
profess  that  we  know  the  things  which  we  inquire ;  since  no 
one  can  divide  things  truly  who  has  not  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  nature.  Let  it  be  enough  if  the  titles  are  convenient  for 
the  course  of  inquiry,  which  is  our  present  business. 

THE  BULE  OF  THE  ALPHABET. 

The  alphabet  is  constructed  and  directed  in  this  manner. 
The  history  and  experiments  occupy  the  first  place.  These,  if 
tliey  represent  an  enumeration  and  series  of  particular  things, 
are  set  down  in  tables ;  otherwise  they  are  taken  separately. 

But  since  history  and  experiments  are  very  often  deficient, 
especially  those  light-giving  and  crucial  instances  which  serve 
to  satisfy  the  understanding  as  to  the  true  causes  of  things ; 
some  injunctions  are  given  touching  new  experiments,  which 
form  a  kind  of  Designed  History.  For  what  other  course  is 
open  to  us  who  are  just  entering  on  the  path? 

In  the  case  of  any  more  subtle  experiment,  the  method  which 
I  have  employed  is  explained ;  for  there  may  be  a  mistake,  and 
it  may  stimulate  others  to  devise  better  and  more  exact 
methods. 

Admonitions  and  cautions  are  likewise  interspersed  respect- 
ing ihe  fallacies  of  things,  and  the  errors  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  discovery.  I  attach  also  my  own  observations 
on  the  history  and  experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of  na- 
ture may  be  in  the  more  forwardness. 

Bules  and  Imperfect  Axioms,  such  as  occur  to  me  m  the 
course  of  inquiry  (for  I  do  not  pronounce  upon  anything),  I 
set  down  and  prescribe,  but  only  provisionally.  For  they  are 
useful  if  not  altogether  true. 
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Lastly^  I  somelimes  make  attempts  at  interpretation^  though 
of  a  very  humble  nature^  and  no  way  worthy  in  my  esti- 
mation to  be  honoured  with  that  name.  For  what  need  have 
I  of  pride  or  imposture^  seeing  that  I  so  often  declare  that 
we  are  not  furnished  with  so  much  history  and  experiments  as 
we  want,  and  that  without  these  the  interpretation  of  nature 
cannot  be  accomplished ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  enough  for 
me  if  I  do  my  part  in  setting  the  thing  on  foot  ? 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  order,  some  introductions  to 
the  inquiries  are  submitted  by  way  of  prefaces.  Likewise,  lest 
the  inquiries  should  be  too  abrupt,  transitional  paragraphs  and 
links  are  inserted. 

For  use,  some  reminders  concerning  practice  are  suggested. 

To  rouse  human  industry,  a  list  of  desiderata,  with  their 
approximations,  is  proposed. 

I  am  well  aware  that  sometimes  the  inquiries  are  so  mixed 
up  with  one  another  that  some  of  the  things  inquired  fall  under 
different  titles.  But  my  method  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
avoid  the  weariness  of  repetitions  and  the  inconveniences  of 
rejections;  yet  (when  it  is  necessary)  ever  to  hold  these  as  no- 
thing in  comparison  to  clearness  of  explanation  in  an  argument 
of  such  obscurity. 

Such  then  is  the  rule  and  plan  of  the  alphabet.  May  God 
the  Maker,  the  Preserver,  the  Benewer  of  the  universe,  of  his 
love  and  compassion  to  man  protect  and  guide  this  work,  both 
in  its  ascent  to  His  glory,  and  in  its  descent  to  the  good  of  man, 
through  His  only  Son,  God  with  us. 
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TO  THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  AGES, 

GREETING. 

Although  in  my  six  roonthlj  designations  I  placed  the  His- 
tory of  Life  and  Death  last  in  order ;  yet  the  extreme  profit 

and  importance  of  the  subject,  wherein  even  the  slightest  loss 
of  time  should  be  accounted  precious,  has  decided  me  to  make 
an  anticipation,  and  advance  it  into  the  second  place.  For  it  is 
my  hope  and  desire  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  common  good ; 
that  through  it  the  higher  physicians  will  somewhat  raise  their 
thoughts,  and  not  devote  all  their  time  to  common  cures,  nor  be 
honoured  for  necessity  only ;  but  that  they  will  become  the 
instruments  and  dispensers  of  God's  power  and  mercy  in  pro- 
longing and  renewing  the  life  of  man,  the  rather  because  it  is 

effected  by  safe,  convenient,  and  civil,  though  hitherto  unat- 
tempted  methods.  For  although  we  Christians  ever  aspire  and 
pant  after  the  land  of  promise,  yet  meanwhile  it  will  be  a  mark 
of  God's  favour  if  in  our  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world,  these  our  shoes  and  garments  (I  mean  our  frail 
bodies)  are  as  little  worn  out  as  possible. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

That  ''  Life  is  ehort  and  Art  long  "  is  an  old  proverb  and  com- 
plaint. It  appears  therefore  to  follow  naturally  that  I  who  am 
eamestlj  labouring  for  the  perfection  of  arts  should  take  thought 
also^  bj  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  Author  of  Life  and  Truth, 
about  the  means  of  prolonging  the  life  of  man.  For  though  the 
life  of  man  is  onlj  a  mass  and  accumulation  of  sins  and  sorrows, 
and  thej  who  aspire  to  etemitj  set  little  value  on  life ;  yet  even 
we  Christians  should  not  despise  the  continuance  of  works  of 
charity.  Besides,  the  beloved  disciple  survived  the  rest,  and 
many  of  the  Fathers,  especially  holy  monks  and  hermits,  were 
long-lived ;  so  that  this  blessing  (so  often  repeated  in  the  old 
law)  appears  to  have  been  less  withdrawn  after  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  than  other  earthly  blessings.  But  to  regard  this  as 
the  greatest  blessing  is  natural ;  how  to  secure  it  is  a  difficult 
inquiry ;  and  the  more  difficult  because  it  has  been  corrupted 
by  fake  opinions  and  vain  reports.  For  both  the  common 
phrases  of  physicians  concerning  Radical  Moisture  and  Natural 
Heat  are  deceptive,  and  the  extravagant  praises  of  chemical 
medicines  only  raise  men^s  hopes  to  disappoint  them. 

The  present  inquiry  is  not  instituted  for  deaths  from  suf- 
focation, putrefaction,  and  divers  diseases,  which  belong  to  the 
history  of  medicine ;  but  only  for  that  death  which  proceeds 
from  bodily  decay  and  the  atrophy  of  old  age.  To  inquire 
however  concerning  the  last  step  of  death  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  life,  which  may  happen  so  many  ways  both  external 
and  internal  (yet  all  which  meet  as  it  were  in  a  common 
porch  before  they  come  to  the  point  of  death),  is  in  my  judg- 
ment pertinent  to  this  inquiry ;  but  I  will  reserve  it  till  the 
end. 
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Whatever  can  be  repaired  gradually  without  destroying  the 
original  whole  is,  like  the  vestal  fire,  potentially  eternal. 
When  therefore  physicians  and  philosophers  observed  that 
animals  were  nourished  and  their  bodies  repaired  and  refreshed, 
but  that  this  was  only  for  a  time,  as  old  age  soon  came  on  and 
was  speedily  followed  by  dissolution ;  they  looked  for  death  in 
something  that  could  not  be  properly  repaired,  imagining  that 
there  was  some  primitive  and  radical  moisture  which  was  not 
really  repaired,  but  which  even  from  childhood  received  a  kind  ot 
spurious  addition  and  no  trtte  repair ;  and  that  with  time  this 
grew  worse  and  worse,  till  at  last  it  ended  in  none  at  all. 
But  these  opinions  are  very  frivolous  and  ignorant.  For  in  the 
time  of  growth  and  youth  all  the  parts  of  animals  are  repaired 
entirely;  nay,  for  a  time  they  are  increased  in  quantity  and  bet- 
tered in  quality,  so  that  the  matter  whereby  they  are  repaired 
would  be  eternal,  if  the  manner  of  repairing  them  did  not  fail. 
The  real  truth  is  this.  In  declining  age  repair  takes  place  very 
unequally,  some  parts  being  repaired  successfully  enough,  others 
with  difficulty  and  for  the  worse ;  so  that  from  this  time  the 
human  body  begins  to  suffer  that  torture  of  Mezentius,  where- 
by the  living  die  in  the  embraces  of  the  dead,  and  the  parts 
that  are  easily  repaired,  by  reason  of  their  connection  with  the 
parts  hardly  reparable,  begin  to  decay.  For  even  after  the 
decline  of  age  the  spirit,  blood,  fiesh,  and  fat  are  still  easily 
repaired,  when  the  drier  or  more  porous  parts,  as  the  mem- 
branes, tunicles,  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  bones,  cartilages,  most 
of  the  bowels,  and  nearly  all  the  organic  parts  are  repaired 
with  difficulty  and  loss.  Now  these  parts  when  they  ought  to 
perform  their  office  of  repairing  the  other  reparable  parts,  being 
impaired  in  their  powers  and  activity,  are  no  longer  equal  to 
their  proper  functions;  and  hence  it  results  that  very  soon 
the  whole  tends  to  dissolution,  and  those  very  parts,  which  in 
their  own  nature  are  most  capable  of  repair,  are  yet  through 
the  fiulure  of  the  organs  of  repair  no  longer  able  to  be  simi- 
larly repaired,  but  decay,  and  in  the  end  totally  fail.  The 
cause  of  the  termination  is  this ;  the  spirit  which  like  a  gentle 
flame  is  ever  preying  on  the  body,  and  the  external  air  which 
likewise  sucks  and  dries  bodies,  conspiring  with  the  spirit,  do 
in  the  end  destroy  the  workshop  of  the  body  with  its  machines 
and  organs,  and  make  them  incapable  of  performing  the  work 
^f  repair.    Such  then  are  the  true  ways  of  natural  death,  which 
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deserve  to  be  well  and  carefully  considered.     For  how  can  a 
man,  who  knows  not  the  ways  of  nature^  meet  and  turn  her  ? 

There  are  therefore  two  subjects  of  inquiry ;  the  one,  the 
consumption  or  depredation  of  the  human  body ;  the  other,  the 
repair  or  refreshment  thereof;  with  a  yiew  to  the  restraining 
of  the  one  (as  far  as  may  be),  and  the  strengthening  and 
comforting  the  other.  The  first  of  these  pertains  prin- 
cipally to  the  spirits  and  external  air,  which  .cause  the  depre- 
dation; the  second  to  the  whole  process  of  alimentation, 
which  supplies  the  renovation.  With  regard  to  the  first  part 
of  the  inquiry,  touching  consumption,  it  has  many  things  in 
common  with  bodies  inanimate.  For  whatever  the  native  spirit 
(which  exists  in  all  tangible  bodies  whether  with  or  without 
life)  and  the  ambient  or  external  air  do  to  bodies  inanimate, 
the  same  they  try  to  do  to  bodies  animate,  though  the  pre- 
sence of  the  vital  spirit  in  part  disturbs  and  restrains  these 
operations,  and  in  part  intensifies  and  increases  them  exceed- 
ingly. For  it  is  very  evident  that  many  inanimate  bodies  can 
last  a  very  long  time  without  repair,  but  animate  bodies  with- 
out aliment  and  repair  at  once  collapse  and  die  out  like  fire.  , 
The  inquiry  therefore  should  be  twofold ;  regarding  first  the 
body  of  man  as  a  thing  inanimate  and  unrepaired  by  nourish- 
ment; and  secondly  as  a  thing  animate  and  nourished.  And 
with  tiiese  prefatory  remarks  I  now  pass  on  to  the  Topics  of 
Inquiry. 
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PAKTICULAR  TOPICS 

om 

Articles  of  Inquiry  concerning  Life  and  Death. 

1.  Inquire  into  the  Nature  of  Durable  and  Non-Durable 

inanimate  bodies,  and  likewise  in  Vegetables ;  not  in  a 
ftdl  and  regular  inquiry,  but  briefly,  summarily,  and  as 
it  were  only  by  the  way. 

2.  Inquire  more  carefully  touching  the  desiccation,  a/efacliony 

and  consumption  of  bodies  inanimate  and  vegetable ;  of 
the  ways  and  processes  whereby  they  are  efiected,  and 
withal  the  methods  whereby  they  are  prevented  and 
retarded,  and  bodies  are  preserved  in  their  own  state. 
Also  inquire  touching  the  inteneration,  softening,  and 
renewal  of  bodies,  after  they  have  once  commenced  to 
become  dry. 

Neither  however  need  this  inquiry  be  perfect  or  exact ;  as 
these  things  should  be  drawn  from  the  proper  title  of  Nature 
Durable ;  and  as  they  are  not  the  principal  questions  in  the 
present  inquiry,  but  only  shed  a  light  on  the  prolongation  and 
restoration  of  life  in  animals ;  wherein,  as  has  been  observed 
before,  the  same  things  generally  happen,  though  in  their  own 
manner.  From  the  inquiry  concerning  inanimate  and  vegetable 
bodies  pass  on  to  the  inquiry  of  animals,  not  including  man. 

3.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in  animak, 

with  the  proper  circumstances  which  seem  to  contribute 
to  either  of  them. 

4.  Since  the  duration  of  bodies  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one 

in  their  simple  identity,  the  other  by  repair ;  whereof 
the  former  takes  place  only  in  bodies  inanimate,  the 
latter  in  vegetables  and  living  creatures,  and  is  per- 
formed by  alimentation ;  inquire  likewise  touching  ali- 
mentation, with  its  ways  and  process ;  yet  this  not  ac- 
curately (for  it  belongs  to  the  titles  of  Assimilation  and 
Alimentation)  but  as  before,  in  passing  only. 
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From  the  inquiry  concerning  animals  and  things  supported 
by  nourishment  pass  on  to  that  concerning  man.  And  having 
now  come  to  the  principal  subject  of  inquiry,  that  inquiry 
should  be  more  accurate  and  complete  on  all  points. 

5.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives,  ac^ 

cording  to  the  times,  countries,  climates,  and  places  in 
which  they  were  bom  and  lived. 

6.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives,  ac- 

cording to  their  parentage  and  family  (as  if  it  were  a 
thing  hereditary) ;  and  likewise  according  to  their  com- 
plexion, constitution,  habit  of  body,  stature,  manners 
and  time  of  growth,  and  the  make  and  structure  of  their 
limbs. 

7.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives  ac- 

cording to  the  times  of  their  nativity ;  but  so  as  to  omit 
for  the  present  all  astrological  and  horoscopical  observa- 
tions. Admit  only  the  common  and  manifest  observa- 
tions (if  there  be  any) ;  as,  whether  the  birth  took 
place  in  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  or  10th  month,  whether  by 
night  or  by  day,  and  in  what  month  of  the  year. 

8.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives  ac- 

cording to  their  food,  diet,  manner  of  living,  exercise, 
and  the  like.  With  regard  to  the  air  in  which  they 
live  and  dwell,  I  consider  that  ought  to  be  inquired 
under  the  former  article  concerning  their  places  of 
abode. 

9.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives  ac- 

cording to  their  studies,  kinds  of  life,  affections  of  the 
mind,  and  various  accidents. 

10.  Inquire  separately  into  the  medicines  which  are  supposed 
to  prolong  life. 

11.  Inquire  into  the  signs  and  prognostics  of  a  long  and 
short  life ;  not  into  those  which  betoken  that  death  is 
close  at  hand  (for  they  belong  to  the  history  of  medicine) ; 
but  into  those  which  appear  and  are  observed  even  in 
health,  whether  taken  from  physiognomy  or  otherwise. 

So  far  the  inquiry  touching  the  length  and  shortness  of  life 
is  instituted  in  an  unscientific  and  confused  manner ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  add  a  systematic  inquiry,  bearing  on  practice 
by  means  of  Intentions ;  which  are  of  three  kinds.     Their  more 
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particular  distributions  I  will  set  forth  when  I  come  to  the  in- 
quiry itself.  The  three  general  intentions  are ;  the  prevention 
of  consumption ;  the  perfection  of  repair^  and  the  renovation  of 
that  which  is  old. 

12.  Inquire  into  the  things  which  preserve  and  exempt  the 
body  of  man  from  arefaction  and  consumption,  or  at 
least  which  check  and  retard  the  tendency  thereto. 

13.  Inquire  into  the  things  which  belong  to  the  general  pro- 
cess of  alimentation  (whereby  the  body  of  man  is  re- 
paired), that  it  may  be  good  and  with  as  little  loss  as 
possible. 

14.  Inquire  into  the  things  which  dear  away  the  old  matter 
and  supply  new ;  and  likewise  those  which  soften 
and  moisten  the  parts  that  have  become  hard  and  dry. 

But  since  it  will  be  difficult  to  know  the  ways  to  death,  un- 
less the  seat  and  house  (or  rather  cave)  of  death  be  first  ex- 
amined and  discovered ;  of  this  too  should  inquiry  be  made ; 
not  however  of  every  kind  of  death,  but  of  such  only  as  are 
caused,  not  by  violence,  but  by  privation  and  want.  For  these 
alone  relate  to  the  decay  of  the  body  from  age. 

16.  Inquire  into  the  point  of  death  and  the  porches  which 
on  all  sides  lead  to  it ;  provided  it  be  caused  by  want 
and  not  by  violence. 

Lastly,  since  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  character  and  form 
of  old  age ;  which  will  be  done  best  by  making  a  careful  col- 
lection of  all  the  differences  in  the  state  and  functions  of  the 
body  between  youth  and  old  age,  that  by  them  you  may  see 
what  it  is  that  branches  out  into  so  many  effects ;  do  not  omit 
this  inquiry. 

16.  Inquire  carefully  into  the  differences  of  the  state  and 
faculties  of  the  body  in  youth  and  old  age ;  and  see 
whether  there  be  anything  that  remains  unimpaired  in 


old  age. 


NATURE   DURABLE. 


The  History. 

^o?ho*fl«!^°         1.  Metals  last  so  long  that  men  cannot  observe 
Artkie  of  In-      ^^  peHod  of  their  duration.    And  even  when  they 
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do  disBolve  from  age,  they  dissolve  intx)  rust^  not  through  per- 
spiration.    Gold  however  is  affected  neither  way. 

2.  Quicksilver,  though  a  moist  and  fluid  body  and  easily 
made  volatile  by  fire,  yet  (as  far  as  we  know)  neither  decays 
nor  collects  rust  by  age  alone  without  fire. 

3.  Stones,  especially  the  harder  kinds,  and  many  other  fossils 
are  exceedingly  durable,  even  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  and 
much  more  so  when  buried  in  the  earth.  But  yet  they  collect 
a  kind  of  nitre  which  acts  as  rust  upon  them.  Precious  stones 
and  crystals  last  even  longer  than  metals,  but  after  a  length  of 
time  they  lose  somewhat  of  their  brilliancy. 

4.  It  is  observed  that  stones  facing  the  north  decay  sooner 
than  those  which  face  the  south,  as  may  be  seen  in  obelisks, 
churches,  and  other  buildings.  But  iron  on  the  contrary  rusts 
sooner  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  side,  as  is  shewn  on  the 
iron  bars  or  grating  of  windows.  And  there  is  nothing  strange 
in  this,  seeing  that  in  all  putrefactions  (and  rust  is  one)  mois- 
ture accelerates  dissolution,  as  dryness  does  in  simple  arefao- 
tion. 

5.  Vegetables  when  cut  down  and  no  longer  growing,  as  the 
stems  or  trunks  of  the  harder  trees  and  the  timber  manufac- 
tured from  them,  last  for  some  ages.  But  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  parts  of  the  trunk.  Some,  like  the  elder,  are 
fistulous,  with  a  soft  pith  in  the  middle,  and  a  harder  exterior ; 
but  in  solid  trees  like  the  oak,  the  interior  part  (which  is 
called  the  heart  of  the  tree)  is  more  durable. 

6.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  even  the  stalks  of  plants  are  of 
short  duration,  and  unless  they  putrefy,  turn  into  dust  and 
ashes ;  but  the  roots  are  more  durable. 

7.  The  bones  of  animals  last  long,  as  may  be  seen  in  charnel- 
houses  where  they  are  stored.  Horns  also  and  teeth  are  very 
durable,  as  is  seen  in  ivory,  and  the  teeth  of  the  sea-horse. 

8.  Skins  and  hides  are  very  durable,  as  appears  from  old 
parchment  books.  Paper  likewise  lasts  for  many  ages,  though 
less  durable  than  parchment. 

9.  Things  which  have  passed  through  the  fire,  like  glass  or 
bricks,  become  very  durable.  Flesh  and  fruit  also  last  longer 
in  a  cooked  than  in  a  raw  state.  And  this  is  not  only  because 
the  preparation  in  the  fire  prevents  putrefaction ;  but  also  be- 
cause, when  the  watery  humour  is  discharged,  the  oily  humour 
can  support  itself  longer. 
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10.  Of  all  liquids^  water  evaporates  the  quickeBt^  oil  the 
slowest ;  as  may  be  seen^  not  only  in  the  liquids  themselTcs^ 
but  also  in  their  compounds.  For  if  paper  be  moistened  with 
water  so  as  to  acquire  some  transparency^  yet  it  will  soon  lose 
it  again  and  turn  white,  by  reason  of  the  evaporation  of  the 
water.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  paper  be  dipped  in  oil,  the 
transparency  lasts  for  a  long  time,  because  of  the  slow  evapo- 
ration of  the  oil.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  forgers  lay  oiled 
paper  on  an  autograph,  by  means  of  which  they  attempt  to 
draw  the  lines. 

1 1.  All  gums  last  a  very  long  time ;  as  do  wax  and  honey. 

12.  But  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  accidental  condi- 
tions of  bodies  contributes  as  much  as  the  things  themselves  to 
their  duration  and  dissolution.  Thus  timber,  stones,  and  other 
bodies  last  longer,  if  always  in  the  air  or  always  in  the  water^ 
than  if  they  be  sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  dry.  Stones  dug 
out  of  the  earth  and  placed  in  buildings  last  longer,  if  they  lie 
in  the  same  direction  and  point  to  the  same  quarter  of  the 
heaven  as  they  did  in  the  quarry.  This  happens  likewise  in 
the  removal  and  transplantation  of  plants. 

Major  Observations. 

1.  Let  it  be  assumed,  as  is  most  certain,  that  all  tangible 
bodies  contain  a  spirit  or  pneumatic  body  concealed  and  en- 
veloped in  the  tangible  parts;  that  by  this  spirit  all  dissolution 
and  consumption  is  commenced;  it  follows  that  the  antidote 
against  them  is  the  detention  of  this  spirit. 

2.  This  spirit  is  detained  in  two  ways;  either  by  a  close 
confinement,  as  in  a  prison,  or  by  a  kind  of  voluntary  detention. 
This  continuance  is  likewise  invited  in  two  ways;  namely,  \£ 
the  spirit  itself  be  not  very  impetuous  or  pungent,  and  if  more- 
over it  be  not  much  excited  by  the  external  air  to  come  forth. 
Therefore  there  are  two  durable  substances;  namely,  the 
Hard  and  the  Oily ;  whereof  the  former  binds  down  the  spirit, 
the  latter  partly  soothes  it,  and  partly  is  of  that  nature  that  it 
is  less  acted  upon  by  the  air ;  for  air  is  of  the  same  substance 
as  water,  and  flame  as  oil.  So  much  therefore  touching  nature 
durable  and  non-durable  in  inanimate  subjects. 
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The  Hiitory. 

13.  Herbs  which  are  eud  to  be  of  a  colder  sort,  as  lettuce, 
purslane,  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of  com,  are  annual,  and  perish 
yearly,  both  in  root  and  stalk.  Yet  there  are  likewise  some 
cold  plants  that  will  last  three  or  four  years,  as  the  violet, 
strawberry,  burnet,  primrose,  and  sorrel ;  but  borage  and  bu- 
gloss,  although  they  seem  so  like  alive,  differ  in  death;  for 
the  borage  is  an  annual,  the  bugloss  longer  lived. 

14.  But  most  hot  plants  bear  age  and  years  better;  as 
hyssop,  thyme,  savory,  pot-maijoram,  balm,  wormwood,  ger- 
mander, sage,  and  the  like.  Fennel  dies  in  the  stalk,  but 
springs  again  from  the  root.  Basil  and  sweet  marjoram  stand 
age  better  than  cold ;  for  if  tliey  are  planted  in  a  warm  and 
well  sheltered  spot  they  will  live  more  than  one  year.  A 
knot  or  figure  of  hyssop  (such  as  they  have  in  gardens  for  orna- 
ment), clipped  twice  a  year,  has  been  known  to  last  for  forty 
years. 

15.  Shrubs  and  bushes  live  for  sixty  years ;  some  even  twice 
as  long.  A  vine  may  continue  to  bear  at  sixty.  Bosemary 
also  in  a  favourable  situation  will  live  for  sixty  years ;  ever- 
green thorn,  and  ivy  for  more  than  a  hundred.  The  age  of 
the  bramble  is  not  observable,  since  by  bowing  its  head  to 
the  ground  it  strikes  new  roots,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  old  from  the  new. 

16.  Of  the  larger  trees  the  longest  lived  are  the  oak,  the 
holm-oak,  the  mountain  ash,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  chesnut, 
the  plane,  the  fig,  the  lotus,  the  wild  olive,  the  olive,  the  palm, 
and  the  mulberry.  Of  these,  some  come  to  the  age  of  eight 
hundred  years,  and  the  most  short-lived  reach  two  hundred. 

17.  Fragrant  and  resinous  trees  are  in  their  wood  or  tim- 
ber even  more  durable  than  those  just  mentioned ;  but  they 
are  not  so  long-lived.  Such  are  the  cypress,  fir,  pine,  box, 
and  juniper;  but  the  cedar,  being  assisted  by  its  enormous 
bulk,  almost  equals  the  former  in  age. 

18.  The  ash,  lively  and  rapid  in  its  growth,  lasts  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  a  little  more ;  as  sometimes  also  do  the  birch, 
maple,  and  service  treej  but  the  poplar,  lime,  willow,  and  that 
which  they  call  the  sycamore,  and  walnut,  are  not  so  long-lived. 

19.  The  apple,  pear,  plum,  pomegranate,  citron,  lemon, 
medlar,  cornel,  and  cherry,  sometimes  reach  their  fiftieth  or 

VOL.   V.  Q 
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sixtieth  year ;  especially  if  from  time  to  time  they  are  cleared 
of  the  moss  that  covers  some  of  them. 

20.  la  general^  the  size  of  a  tree  and  the  hardness  of  its 
timber  have  (if  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  other  respects)  some 
connection  with  their  length  of  life.  Trees  likewise  that  bear 
mast  or  nuts  are  generally  more  long-lived  than  those  that  bear 
fruit  or  berries.  Trees  which  come  into  leaf  and  shed  their 
leaves  late  last  longer  than  those  that  are  early  either  in  fruit 
or  leaf.  Wild  trees  live  longer  than  orchard  trees;  and  in 
the  same  kind  trees  that  have  an  acid  fruit  are  longer-lived 
than  those  with  a  sweet  one* 

A  Major  Observation. 

Aristotle  has  noted  well  the  distinction  between  plants  and 
animals^  as  regards  alimentation  and  renovation^  namely,  that 
the  bodies  of  animals  are  confined  within  their  own  bounds ; 
and  that  after  they  have  come  to  their  full  growth,  they 
are  continued  and  preserved  by  nourishment,  but  put  forth 
nothing  new  except  hair  and  nails,  which  are  regarded  as 
excretions;  so  that  of  necessity  the  juices  of  animals  must 
soon  grow  old ;  whereas  in  trees,  which  from  time  to  time  put 
out  new  branches,  new  shoots,  new  leaves,  and  new  fruits,  it 
happens  that  these  parts  are  always  fresh,  and  untouched  by 
age.'  But  since  everything  fresh  and  young  draws  in  nourish- 
ment with  more  strength  and  vigour  than  that  which  has 
commenced  to  fade,  it  happens  withal  that  the  trunk,  through 
which  the  sap  passes  to  the  boughs,  is  itself  moistened  and 
refreshed  in  the  passage  by  a  richer  and  more  abundant  ali- 
ment. And  this  is  further  shown  (though  it  was  not  observed 
by  Aristotle,  who  likewise  has  not  so  clearly  expressed  that 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,)  by  this ;  that  in  hedges,  copses, 
and  pollards,  the  cutting  off  of  the  branches  or  suckers 
strengthens  the  stem  or  trunk  and  makes  it  longer-lived. 

I>ESIGCATION ;     THE     PREVENTION    OP    DESICCATION;     AND 
THE  INTENERATION  OF   THAT  WHICH   HAS  BEEN  DBIED. 

77ie  History. 

^*uirto<r^         1-  Fire  and  intense  heat  dry  some  things,  but 
Arttetoofin-     ^^^  otherd.      **In   one  and  the  same  fire,  clay 

■  Aiistot  0e  Long,  et  Brevit  Vits,  c.  6. 
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grows  hard  and  wax  melts.'' '  Heat  dries  the  earth,  stones, 
wood,  cloth,  skins,  and  all  bodies  that  cannot  be  melted.  It 
melts  metab,  wax,  gums,  butter,  tallow,  and  the  like. 

2.  But  if  the  fire  be  very  strong  it  will  in  the  end  dry  up 
even  the  things  which  it  has  melted.  For  metals,  with  the 
exception  of  gold,  having  lost  their  volatile  part  in  a  strong  fire, 
become  lighter  and  more  brittle ;  and  oily  and  fat  substances 
become  burnt,  scorched,  dried  up,  and  crusted. 

3.  Air,  especially  open  air,  manifestly  dries,  but  never  melts. 
Thus  roads  and  the  soil  when  moistened  by  rain  are  dried; 
washed  linen  exposed  to  the  air  is  dried;  herbs,  leaves,  and 
flowers  are  dried  in  the  shade.  But  the  air  acts  much  quicker 
either  when  brightened  by  the  sun's  rays  (if  only  it  does  not 
produce  putrefaction),  or  when  stirred  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
in  thorough  draughts. 

4.  Age  dries  most,  but  slowest  of  all  things ;  as  is  the  case 
in  all  bodies,  which  (if  putrefaction  does  not  intervene)  become 
dry  with  age.  Not  however  that  age  is  anything  of  itself 
(seeing  it  is  only  a  measure  of  time),  but  the  efiect  is  produced 
by  the  innate  spirit  of  the  body,  which  sucks  out  the  moisture 
of  the  body,  and  flies  out  with  it ;  and  by  the  external  air, 
which  multiplies  itself  upon  the  innate  spirits  and  juices  of  the 
body,  and  preys  upon  them. 

5.  Cold  has  of  all  things  the  greatest  property  of  drying ; 
for  dryness  cannot  take  place  without  contraction,  and  this  is 
the  peculiar  work  of  cold.  But  since  men  have  a  very  power- 
ful heat  in  fire,  but  a  very  feeble  degree  of  cold  (for  there 
is  nothing  besides  that  of  winter,  or  perhaps  ice  and  snow, 
or  nitre);  the  desiccations  of  cold  are  weak  and  easily  dis- 
solved. Yet  still  we  see  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  more 
dried  by  frost  and  March  winds  than  by  the  sun ;  for  the  same 
wind  that  sucks  up  the  moisture  strikes  the  ground  with  cold. 

6.  Smoke  from  the  fire  has  a  drying  power,  as  is  shown  in 
bacon  and  ox-tongues  hung  up  in  chimnies.  And  so  fumigar 
tions  of  olibanum,  lign  aloes,  and  the  like,  dry  the  bijun  and 
cure  catarrhs. 

7.  Salt,  by  a  somewhat  longer  process,  dries  not  only  the 
outside  but  the  inside  also ;  as  in  salt  flesh  or  fish,  which  by  a 
long  salting  are  manifestly  hardened  within. 

>  ViiSllf  Eclog.  TiU.  80. : 

^  Limus  ut  hie  durefcity  et  httc  ut  oera  Uqueselt 
Udo  eodemque  igne." 
Q3 
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8.  Hot  gums  applied  to  the  skin  dry  and  wrinkle  it ;  aa 
likewise  do  some  astringent  waters. 

9.  Strong  spirit  of  wine  dries  as  well  as  fire ;  so  as  to  blanch 
the  white  of  an  egg  put  into  it,  and  to  toast  bread. 

10.  Powders  dry,  like  sponges,  by  sucking  up  the  moisture ; 
as  is  seen  in  the  powder  thrown  on  ink  after  writing.  The 
polished  surface  likewise  and  closeness  of  the  body  (which 
does  not  permit  the  vapour  of  moisture  to  enter  through  the 
pores)  accidentally  dries  it  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  as  is  seen 
in  precious  stones,  looking-glasses,  and  sword-blades,  which, 
if  you  breathe  upon  them,  appear  at  first  covered  with  a  vapour, 
though  it  soon  disperses  like  a  little  cloud.  And  so  much  for 
desiccation. 

11.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  at  the  present  day, 
they  make  use  of  cdlars  as  granaries  to  keep  wheat  and  other 
grain.  A  covering  of  straw  of  some  depth  is  laid  on  the  floor 
below  and  round  the  grain,  to  keep  oft  and  absorb  the  moisture 
of  the  cellar ;  by  which  means  the  grain  is  preserved  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  not  only  from  rotting,  but  (what  pertains  more 
to  the  present  inquiry)  in  such  a  state  of  freshness  as  to  make 
excellent  bread.  The  same  custom  is  said  to  have  prevailed 
in  Cappadocia,  Thrace,  and  some  parts  of  Spain. ^ 

12.  The  situation  of  granaries  at  the  tops  of  houses,  with 
windows  to  the  east  and  north,  is  very  convenient.  Sometimes 
two  floors  are  constructed,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one ;  whereof 
the  upper  one  is  perforated  with  holes,  that  the  grain  (like 
sand  in  an  hour-glass)  may  continually  full  through  the  chinks, 
and  after  a  few  days  be  shovelled  up  again,  so  as  to  keep  the 
grain  in  constant  motion.  Now  we  must  observe  that  a  con- 
trivance of  this  kind  not  only  prevents  the  corn  from  rotting, 
but  preserves  freshness  and  checks  desiccation;  because,  as 
was  before  remarked,  the  discharge  of  the  watery  humour, 
which  is  accelerated  by  the  motion  and  the  wind,  preserves  tlie 
oily  part  that  would  otherwise  escape  with  the  watery  mois- 
ture in  its  proper  substance.  On  some  mountains  likewise  where 
the  air  is  pure  dead  bodies  will  remain  many  days  without 
much  decay. 

13.  Fruits,  as  pomegranates,'  lemons,  apples,  pears,  and  the 
like;  and  flowers,  as  roses  and  lilies,  are  kept  a  long  time 

>  FUny»  zvilt  73. 
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in  close  earthen  yessels.  Not  however  that  then  'thej  are 
entirely  free  from  the  affection  of  the  external  air,  which  con- 
veys and  insinuates  its  inequalities  through  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  as  is  shown  in  heat  and  cold ;  so  that  besides  carefully 
stopping  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  it  will  be  good  likewise 
to  bury  them  in  the  earth.  Or  it  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose if  you  sink  them  in  water,  provided  the  water  be  shel- 
tered, as  wells  and  cisterns  in  houses ;  but  in  this  case  glass 
vessels  should  be  substituted  for  earthen.  > 

14.  In  general,  things  kept  in  the  earth,  or  in  ceUars,  or  in 
water,  preserve  their  freshness  longer  than  things  kept  above 
ground. 

15.  It  is  said  that  in  conservatories  of  snow  (whether  in  the 
mountains,  in  natural  pits,  or  Id  artificial  wells),  if  an  apple, 
chesnut,  nut,  or  anything  of  the  kind  happen  to  fall  in,  it  will 
be  found  many  months  after,  when  the  snow  has  melted,  or 
even  in  the  snow  itself,  as  ffesh  and  fair  as  if  it  had  been 
gathered  the  day  before. 

16.  Country  people  keep  grapes  by  covering  the  bunches 
with  meal,  which,  though  it  makes  them  less  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  yet  preserves  their  juice  and  freshness.  Likewise  all  the 
harder  fruits  last  for  a  long  time,  not  only  in  meal,  but  also  in 
sawdust,  and  even  in  heaps  of  grain. 

17.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  bodies  are  preserved  fresh 
in  liquors  of  their  own  kind,  as  in  their  proper  menstrua  ;  as 
grapes  in  wine,  olives  in  oil,  and  the  like. 

18.  Pomegranates  and  quinces  are  preserved  by  dipping 
them  in  sea  or  salt  water,  and  presently  taking  them  out  again, 
and  drying  them  in  the  open  air  in  a  shady  place. 

19.  Bodies  suspended  in  wine,  oil,  or  lees  of  oil  keep  long; 
much  longer  in  honey  and  spirit  of  wine,  but  the  longest  of 
all  (according  to  some)  in  quicksilver. 

20.  Fruits  covered  with  wax,  pitch,  plaster,  paste,  or  other 
coat  or  covering,  long  retain  their  freshness. 

21.  It  is  manifest  that  flies,  spiders,  ants,  and  the  like,  that 
have  accidentally  been  inclosed  and  buried  in  amber  or  even 
the  gums  of  trees,  never  afterwards  decay ;  though  they  are 
soft  and  tender  bodies. 

22.  Grapes  and  other  fruits  are  preserved  by  hanging 
them  up  in  the  air.  For  in  this  there  is  a  double  advantage ; 
one,  that  all  the  bruising  or  pressure,  which  happens  when  they 

«8 
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are  laid  on  hard  bodies,  is  aVoided ;  the  other,  that  there  is  an 
equal  play  of  the  air  on  all  sides  of  them. 

23.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  vegetable  bodies  neither 
putrefaction  nor  desiccation  commence  alike  in  every  part;  but 
chiefly  in  that  part  through  which  during  life  aliment  was 
drawn.  Hence  some  recommend  to  cover  up  applestalks  and 
fruitstalks  with  melted  wax  or  pitch. 

24.  Large  wicks  of  candles  or  lamps  consume  the  tallow  or 
oil  quicker  than  small  ones ;  cotton-wicks  quicker  than  those  of 
rush,  straw,  or  twig ;  torches  of  juniper  or  fir  bom  quicker 
than  those  of  ash;  and  all  flame  stirred  and  fanned  by  the 
wind  bums  faster  than  in  a  cabn ;  and  therefore  slower  in  a 
lantern  than  in  the  open  air.  Lamps  in  tombs  are  siud  to  last 
for  a  very  long  time. 

25.  The  nature  likewise  and  preparation  of  the  aliment,  no 
less  than  the  nature  of  the  flame,  contributes  to  the  length  of 
time  they  bum.  For  wax  lasts  longer  than  tallow,  moist 
tallow  longer  than  dry,  hard  wax  longer  than  soft. 

26.  Trees,  if  the  earth  about  their  roots  be  stirred  every 
year,  last  for  a  shorter  time ;  if  every  five  or  ten  years,  for  a 
longer.  Cutting  off  buds  and  shoots  contributes  to  their  length 
of  life;  but  manuring,  laying  chalk  and  the  like  about  their 
roots,  or  much  irrigation,  though  it  increases  their  fruitfulness, 
shortens  their  existence.  And  so  Jnuch  for  the  prevention  of 
desiccation  and  consumption. 

The  inteneration  of  bodies  which  have  been  dried,  though 
the  most  important  part  of  the  matter,  presents  but  few  expe- 
riments; and  I  will  therefore  combine  with  them  some  things 
which  happen  to  animals  and  even  to  man. 

27.  Willow  bands  used  to  bind  trees  become  more  flexilbe 
by  being  steeped  in  water.  The  ends  of  birch  twigs  likewise 
are  placed  in  pots  of  water  to  prevent  them  from  withering. 
Bowls  that  have  cracked  from  dryness,  by  being  placed  in 
water,  close  and  become  whole  again. 

28.  Leathern  boots  grown  hard  and  stiff  with  age  are  softened 
by  being  greased  with  tallow  before  the  fire ;  and  if  they  are 
put  before  a  fire  alone  they  get  some  softness.  Bladders  and 
parchment  which  have  become  hard,  are  softened  by  warm 
water  with  an  infusion  of  oil  or  any  fat  substance ;  and  more 
so  if  besides  this  they  are  slightly  rubbed. 
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29.  Very  old  trees,  whicH  have  long  stood  untouched,  if  the 
earth  about  their  roots  be  stirred  and  opened  out,  manifestly 
become  as  it  were  young  again,  and  put  out  new  and  tender 
leaves. 

30.  Old  draught  oxen,  entirely  worn  out,  if  turned  into  a 
fresh  pasture,  put  on  new  flesh,  tender  and  young,  so  as  even  to 
taste  like  young  beef. 

31.  A  spare  and  strict  diet  of  gnaiacum,  biscuit,  and  the  like 
(such  as  is  used  in  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases,  inveterate 
catarrhs,  and  the  beginning  of  dropsy,)  reduces  men  to  great 
leanness,  by  consuming  the  juices  of  the  body.  But  these 
when  they  begin  to  be  renewed  and  recruited^  appear  much 
more  fresh  and  youthful,  so  that  I  judge  wasting  diseases  well 
cured  to  have  prolonged  the  lives  of  niany. 

Major  Observations. 

1.  It  is  strange  how  men,  like  owls,  see  sharply  in  the  dark- 
ness of  their  own  notions,  but  in  the  daylight  of  experience 
wink  and  are  blinded.  They  talk  of  the  elementary  quality  of 
dryness,  of  desiccants,  and  of  the  natural  periods  of  bodies, 
by  which  they  are  corrupted  and  consumed ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time they  observe  nothing  of  any  moment,  either  of  the  be- 
ginnings, or  of  the  intermediate  and  last  acts  of  desiccation 
and  consumption. 

2.  The  process  of  desiccation  and  consumption  is  performed 
by  three  actions,  which  are  derived,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
from  the  innate  spirit  of  bodies. 

3.  The  first  action  is  the  Attenuation  of  Moisture  into 
Spirit ;  the  second  is,  the  Egress  or  Escape  of  the  Spirit ;  the 
third  is,  the  Contraction  of  the  Grosser  Parts  of  the  Body, 
immediately  after  the  emission  of  the  spirit.  And  this  last  is 
that  desiccation  and  induration  whereof  I  am  now  principally 
treating ;  the  two  first  only  consume. 

4.  With  regard  to  Attenuation,  the  matter  is  obvious.  The 
spirit  inclosed  in  all  tangible  bodies  does  not  forget  itself,  but 
whatever  it  finds  therein,  that  it  can  digest,  work  upon,  and 
turn  into  itself,  that  it  plainly  alters  and  subdues,  multiplying 
itself  thereby  and  generating  new  spirit.  This  is  confirmed  by 
one  proof,  which  may  do  for  all ;  that  bodies  thoroughly  dried 
lose  in  weight,  and  become  hollow,  porous,  and  sonorous  from 
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Within.  Now  it  is  most  certain  that  tlie  spirit  which  pre-exists 
in  the  body  adds  nothing  to  the  weighty  but  rather  takes  away 
from  it ;  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be  that  this  spirit  has 
turned  into  itself  that  moisture  and  juice  of  the  body,  which 
before  weighed;  hj  which  means  the  weight  is  diminished. 
This  then  is  the  first  action;  namely,  the  Attenuation  of 
Moisture  and  its  Conversion  into  Spirit. 

5.  The  second  action,  namely  the  Egress  or  Escape  of  the 
Spirit,  is  likewise  very  manifest;  This  escape,  if  it  takes  place 
all  at  once,  is  even  apparent  to  the  sense ;  in  vapours  to  the 
sight,  in  odours  to  the  smell ;  but  if  it  is  gradual,  as  in  old  age^ 
it  is  imperceptible  to  the  sense,  though  it  is  the  same  process. 
Besides,  if  the  texture  of  the  body  is  so  dose  and  tenacious 
as  to  prevent  the  spirit  from  finding  any  pores  or  passages  of 
escape,  the  spirit  in  its  efforts  to  get  out  drives  before  it  the 
grosser  parts  of  the  body  and  thrusts  them  beyond  the  surface ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  rusting  of  metals  and  the  corruption  of 
all  fat  bodies.  This  then  is  the  second  action ;  namely^  the 
Egress  or  Escape  of  the  Spirit. 

6.  The  third  action  is  a  little  more  obscure  but  equally  cer- 
tain ;  namely  the  Contraction  of  the  Grosser  Parts  after  the 
Emission  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  first  place,  after  the  emission 
of  the  spirit,  bodies  seem  to  be  manifestly  contracted  and  to  fill 
less  space ;  as  the  kernels  of  nuts  when  dried  do  not  fill  the 
shell ;  beams  and  planks  of  wood,  which  at  first  lay  close  to- 
gether, when  dried  start  asunder;  bowls  and  the  like  crack 
from  dryness ;  for  the  parts  of  the  body  contract  themselves 
together,  and  being  contracted  necessarily  leave  vacant  spaces 
between  them.  Secondly,  this  is  shown  by  the  wrinkles  of 
dried  bodies  ;  the  effort  of  contraction  having  so  much  power 
as  in  the  meantime  to  draw  the  parts  together  and  raise 
them  up ;  for  things  that  are  contracted  at  the  extremities 
are  raised  in  the  centre.  And  this  may  be  seen  in  paper,  old 
parchments,  the  skin  of  animals,  and  the  rind  of  soft  cheese, 
all  which  with  age  become  wrinkled.  Thirdly,  this  contraction 
shows  itself  better  in  things  which  are  not  only  wrinkled  by 
heat,  but  are  also  folded,  crumpled,  and  as  it  were  rolled  up  by 
it ;  as  may  be  seen  by  holding  paper,  parchment,  and  leaves  to 
the  fire.  For  contraction  by  age,  being  a  slower  process,  gene- 
rally only  wrinkles,  but  contraction  by  fire  being  more  speedy 
likewise  curls  up  in  folds.     But  in  most  bodies,  which  do  not 
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admit  of  wrinkling  or  folding,  there  is  a  simple  contraction, 
shrinking,  induration,  and  desiccation,  as  was  laid  down  at  first. 
And  if  the  escape  of  the  spirit  and  consmnption  of  the  mois- 
tore  is  so  great  as  not  to  leave  body  enough  to  unite  and  con- 
tract itself,  then  the  contraction  necessarily  ceases,  the  body 
becomes  putrid,  and  nothing  but  a  little  dust  hanging  togetlier, 
which  with  a  slight  touch  is  dissipated  and  passes  into  air ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  bodies  much  decayed,  in  paper  and  linen  burnt 
to  tinder,  and  in  corpses  which  have  been  long  embalmed. 
This  then  is  the  third  action ;  namely,  the  Contraction  of  the 
Grosser  Parts  of  the  Body  after  the  Emission  of  the  Spirit. 

7.  It  should  be  observed  that  fire  and  heat  only  dry  acciden- 
tally, their  proper  work  being  to  attenuate  and  dilate  the  spirit 
and  moisture.  But  it  follows  by  accident  that  the  other  parts 
contract  themselves ;  whether  only  to  avoid  a  vacuum,  or  from 
some  simultaneous  motion,  whereof  I  am  not  now  speaking. 

8.  It  is  certain  that  putrefaction  as  well  as  arefaction  is 
caused  by  the  innate  spirit,  though  it  proceeds  in  a  very  different 
way.  For  in  putrefaction  the  spirit  is  not  simply  discharged, 
but  is  in  part  detained,  whence  it  produces  strange  effects.  And 
the  grosser  parts  likewise  are  not  so  much  locally  contracted 
as  collected  severally  each  to  its  own  kind. 

LEKGTH  AND  SHOBTNESS  OF  LIFE  IN  AKIMAL8. 

The  History. 

^'^thfST*  Wiih  regard  to  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in 
til^ul^y?'  animak,  the  information  to  be  had  is  small,  observa- 
Transttioo.  tiou  carclcss,  and  tradition  fabulous.  Among  domestic 
creatures  a  degenerate  life  spoils  the  constitution ;  in  wild  ani- 
mak severity  of  weather  curtails  the  natural  duration. 

Neither  is  this  information  much  advanced  by  what  may 
appear  to  be  concomitants ;  namely,  the  size  of  the  body,  the 
time  of  gestation  in  the  womb,  the  number  of  young,  the 
time  of  growth,  and  the  like ;  for  these  things  are  complicated, 
concurring  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

1.  The  age  of  man  (as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  any  cer- 
tain account)  exceeds  in  length  that  of  all  other  animals,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few.  The  concomitants  in  his  case 
are    generally  regular,  his  stature  and  proportion  large,  his 
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gestation  nine  months,  his  offspring  commonly  single^  his  age 
of  puberty  fourteen,  his  time  of  growing  up  to  twenty. 

2.  The  elephant,  on  undoubted  authority,  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  human  life.  The  story  that  its  period  of  ges- 
tation in  the  womb  is  ten  years  is  fabulous ' ;  that  it  is  two 
years  or  at  least  more  than  one  is  certun.  It  is  of  an 
immense  size,  and  grows  even  to  the  thirtieth  year ;  the  teeth 
are  extremely  strong,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  blood 

is  colder  than  that  of  any  other  animal.     It  sometimes  lives  ' 

two  hundred  years. 

3.  Lions  have  been  considered  long-lived  because  many  of 
them  are  found  toothless  ' ;  but  this  is  a  fallacious  sign,  since 
it  might  proceed  from  their  strong  breaths* 

4.  The  bear  is  a  great  sleeper;  a  dull  and  indolent  beast, 
but  not  remarkable  for  long  life.  His  period  of  gestation, 
which  is  very  short  (hardly  forty  days),  is  on  the  contrary  a 
sign  of  a  short  life.' 

5.  The  fox  seems  to  have  many  things  suitable  for  a  long 
life ;  he  is  very  well  clothed,  feeds  on  flesh,  and  lives  in  holes ; 
but  yet  he  is  not  noted  for  longevity.     Certainly  he  belongs 

to  the  canine  race,  which  is  short-lived.  h 

6.  The  camel  is  long-lived ;  a  lean,  sinewy  creature,  which 
commonly  reaches  fifty  and  sometimes  one  hundred  years.^  ' 

7.  The  horse  lives  only  to  a  moderate  age,  scarce  ever 
reaching  forty,  and  ordinarily  only  twenty  years.  But  for 
this  shortness  of  life  he  is  perhaps  indebted  to  man,  since 
we  have  now  no  horses  of  the  sun  that  range  at  large  in  fresh 
pastures.  Yet  the  horse  grows  up  to  its  sixth  year,  and  has 
generative  powers  in  old  age.  The  mare  likewise  goes  longer 
with  young  than  a  woman,  and  less  often  produces  two  at  a 
birth.  The  ass  lives  to  about  the  same  age  as  the  horse ;  but 
the  mule  longer  than  either  of  them. 

8.  Stags  are  famed  for  long  life,  but  upon  no  certain  ground.^ 
There  is  however  some  story  of  a  stag  with  a  collar  round 
its  neck,  being  found  with  the  collar  buried  in  fat^  But  the 
longevity  of  the  stag  is  the  less  credible,  because  it  comes  to  its 
prime  at  five  years ;  and  not  long  after,  the  horns  (which  they 
shed  and  renew  annually)  grow  closer  in  front,  and  less 
branched* 

»  Pliny,  viii.  10.  «  ArUtot.  Hist.  An.  ix.  44,  »  Id.  lb.  vi.  30. 

*  Id.  ib.  vi.  2(5.  and  viU-  9.  »  Id.  lb.  vi.  21».  «  Pliny,  vlll.  60. 
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9.  The  dog  is  short-lived,  its  age  never  reaching  beyond 
twenty,  and  not  often  to  fourteen.  It  is  an  animal  of  a  very 
hot  nature,  and  lives  unequally,  being  mostly  either  in  violent 
motion  or  asleep.  It  likewise  brings  forth  many  in  one  litter, 
and  goes  with  them  nine  weeks. 

10.  The  ox  abo  for  its  size  and  strength  is  short-lived, 
about  sixteen  years ;  the  male  being  somewhat  more  long-lived 
than  the  female.  Yet  the  cow  seldom  has  more  than  one  at  a 
birth,  and  goes  with  calf  about  six  months.  They  are  of  a 
dull  and  fleshy  nature,  easily  fatted,  and  graminivorous. 

11.  Sheep  seldom  live  to  ten  years  ^  though  they  are  a 
creature  of  moderate  size,  and  excellently  clothed ;  and  what 
is  strange,  though  they  have  very  little  bile  in  them,  their 
wool  is  more  curled  and  twisted  than  the  hiur  of  any  other 
animal.  The  rams  do  not  generate  till  the  third  year,  and 
their  powers  continue  till  the  eighth.  The  ewes  bear  young 
as  long  as  they  live.  The  sheep  is  a  sickly  animal,  and  seldom 
reaches  its  full  age. 

12.  The  goat  lives  to  about  the  same  age  as  the  sheep,  and 
does  not  much  differ  from  it  in  other  respects.  Though  he  is 
a  more  active  creature  and  his  flesh  is  somewhat  firmer,  which 
should  make  him  more  long-lived ;  yet  he  is  much  more 
lascivious,  which  shortens  his  existence. 

13.  Swine  sometimes  live  for  fifteen  or  even  for  twenty 
years;  and  though  their  flesh  is  moister  than  that  of  any 
other  animal,  yet  this  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  their 
length  of  life.     Of  the  wild -species  nothing  certain  is  known. 

14.  Cats  live  between  six  and  ten  years ;  an  active  animal, 
and  of  an  acrid  spirit,  whose  seed  (according  to  wSlian)  bums 
the  female ;  whence  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  **  that  the  cat 
conceives  with  pain  and  brings  forth  with  ease.'*  They  eat 
voraciously,  and  rather  swallow  than  chew  their  food. 

15.  Hares  and  rabbits  scarcely  reach  to  seven  years.  Both 
creatures  are  very  prolific,  carrying  at  once  the  young  of 
several  conceptions.  They  differ  in  this ;  that  the  rabbit  lives 
in  holes,  the  hare  above  ground ;  and  that  the  flesh  of  the 
hare  is  of  a  darker  colour. 

16.  Birds  in  the  size  of  their  bodies  are  far  less  than  beasts. 

»  Pliiiy,  flil.  76. 
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An  engle  or  a  8 wan  by  the  side  of  an  ox  or  a  horse^  and  an 
ostrich  by  the  side  of  an  elephant,  appear  smalL 

17.  Birds  are  excellently  clad ;  since  for  warmth  and  close 
fitting  to  the  body,  feathers  are  better  than  either  wool  or  hair. 

18.  Birds,  though  they  hatch  many  at  once,  yet  do  not  carry 
them  all  together  in  their  bodies,  but  lay  the  eggs  separately ; 
whence  the  young  are  provided  with  a  more  plentiful  aliment. 

19.  Birds  masticate  little,  if  at  all,  so  that  their  food  is  often 
found  whole  in  their  crops.  But  yet  they  break  the  shells  of 
fruits,  and  pick  out  the  kernels.  They  are  thought  to  be  of  a 
hot  and  strong  digestion. 

20.  The  flight  of  birds  is  a  mixed  motion  formed  by  the 
motion  of  the  limbs  and  that  of  carriage,  which  is  the  most 

healthy  kind  of  exercise. 

21.  Aristotle  remarked  well  concerning  the  generation  of 

birds  (but  he  did  wrong  to  transfer  the  observation  to  other 
animals),  that  the  seed  of  the  male  contributes  less  to  genera- 
tion, but  supplies  activity  rather  than  matter ;  whence  in  many 
respects  prolific  and  unprolific  eggs  are  not  distinguishable.' 

22.  Almost  all  birds  come  to  their  full  growth  the  first  year 
or  a  little  after.  It  is  true  that  the  plumage  in  some,  and  the 
bill  in  others  takes  years  to  come  to  perfection ;  but  not  the 
size  of  the  body. 

23.  The  eagle  Is  considered  long-lived,  though  its  exact  age 
is  not  ascertained.  It  is  reckoned  likewise  as  a  sign  of  longe- 
vity, that  he  casts  his  beak,  which  makes  him  grow  young 
again ;  whence  comes  the  proverb,  "  the  old  age  of  the  eagle.**" 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  the  renewing  of  the  eagle  which  casts 
the  bill,  but  the  casting  of  the  bill  which  renews  the  eagle ; 
for  when  the  beak  becomes  too  hooked,  the  eagle  has  great 
difficulty  in  feeding. 

24.  Vultures  likewise  are  said  to  be  long-lived,  so  as  almost 
to  reach  a  hundred  years.  Kites  also,  and  all  carnivorous 
birds  and  birds  of  prey,  are  long-lived*  The  natural  age  of 
the  hawk  cannot  be  certainly  decided,  seeing  that  it  leads  a 
servile  and  degenerate  life  for  the  use  of  man.  But  tame 
hawks  have  sometimes  been  known  to  live  for  thirty  years, 
and  wild  ones  for  forty. 

25.  The  raven  likewise  is  reported  to  live  long,  sometimes 
for  one  hundred  years.     It  feeds  on  carrion,  is  not  much  on 

*  Arist  dc  Gen.  Anim.  U.  5.  '  Erasm,  Adagia,  i.  9.  57. 
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the  wing,  but  of  sedentary  habits,  and  with  a  very  dark* 
coloured  flesh.  The  crow,  which  is  like  the  raven  in  every 
respect,  except  in  size  and  voice,  has  a  somewhat  shorter 
life ;  yet  it  is  still  reckoned  among  the  long  livers, 

26.  The  swan  is  known  for  certain  to  be  very  long-lived, 
and  not  unfrequently  exceeds  one  hundred  years.  It  is  a 
bird  of  most  excellent  plumage,  living  on  fish,  and  perpetually 
carried,  and  that  in  running  waters. 

27.  The  goose  also  is  one  of  the  long  livers ;  though  it  feeds 
on  grass  and  that  kind  of  nourishment.  But  the  wild  goose 
is  especially  long-lived  ;  so  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb  among 
the  Germans,  ^'  older  than  a  wild  goose. ** 

28.  Storks  ought  to  be  very  long-lived,  if  the  old  story  is 
true,  that  they  never  went  to  Thebes,  because  that  city  was 
so  often  captured.^  For  if  this  were  the  case,  they  either 
could  remember  more  than  one  age,  or.  the  old  ones  must 
have  told  the  story  to  their  young.  But  all  things  are  full  of 
fables. 

29.  The  story  of  the  phoenix  again  is  so  intermixed  with 
fable,  that  if  there  was  any  truth  in  it,  it  is  completely  ob- 
scured. But  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  that  which 
was  looked  on  as  a  wonder ;  namely,  how  it  was  always  ac- 
companied in  its  flight  by  a  great  number  of  other  birds.  For 
this  may  be  seen  anywhere  if  an  owl  flies  in  the  daytime,  or  a 
parrot  escapes  from  a  cage. 

30.  The  parrot  has  certainly  been  known  to  live  sixty  years 
in  England,  in  addition  to  its  age  when  brought  over.  It  is  a 
bird  which  will  live  on  all  kinds  of  meat,  masticates  its  food, 
and  from  time  to  time  casts  its  beak;  of  a  bad  and  mis- 
chievous temper,  and  with  a  black  flesh. 

31.  The  peacock  lives  twenty  years  * ;  but  it  does  not  get 
the  Argus  eyes  before  the  third  year;  it  is  slow  in  walking, 
and  has  white  flesh. 

32.  The  dung-hill  cock  is  lascivious,  pugnacious,  and  short- 
lived ;  a  very  lively  bird,  that  likewise  has  white  flesh. 

33.  The  Indian  or  Turkey  cock  lives  longer  than  the 
former.     It  is  an  irascible  bird,  with  very  white  flesh. 

34.  Wood-pigeons  are  long-lived,  sometimes  reaching  to  fifty 
years  ;  a  bird  of  the  air,  that  builds  and  dts  on  high.  Doves 
and  turtle-doves  are  short-lived^  not  exceeding  eight  years.' 

>  Of.  Pllnj,  z.  34.  *  Cf.  Arlstot  Hist.  An.  tI.  9. 

*  Id.  ib.  ix.  7.  and  Pliny,  x.  62. 
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35.  Pheasants  and  partridges  sometimes  live  sixteen  years. 
They  are  birds  that  have  large  broods;  with  flesh  rather 
darker  than  that  of  the  pullet  tribe. 

36.  The  blackbird  is  said  to  be  the  longest  lived  of  all 
small  birds.     It  is  an  impudent  bird,  but  a  good  singer* 

37.  The  sparrow  is  observed  to  be  very  short-lived ',  which  in 
the  male  bird  is  attributed  to  its  lasciviousness.  The  linnet, 
which  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  sparrow,  has  been  known  to 
live  for  twenty  years. 

38.  Of  ostriches  nothing  certain  is  known,  since  those  kept 
in  England  have  unfortunately  not  been  found  to  live  long ;  of 
the  ibis  it  is  only  known  that  it  is  long-lived,  but  its  age  is 
not  recorded. 

39.  The  age  of  fish  is  more  uncertain  than  that  of  land 
animals,  because  froiQ  living  under  water  they  are  less  observed. 
Most  of  them  have  no  respiration,  and  therefore  the  vital  spirit 
is  confined  more  closely ;  and  though  they  take  in  some  re- 
frigeration through  their  gills,  yet  it  is  not  so  continual  as 
by  breathing. 

40.  From  living  in  the  water  they  avoid  the  desiccation  and 
depredation  of  the  external  air.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  external  water  entering  and  abiding  in  the  pores  of  the 
body  is  even  more  prejudicial  to  life  than  the  air. 

41.  They  are  said  to  be  cold-blooded.  Some  of  them  are 
very  voracious,  and  feed  even  on  their  own  species.  The  flesh 
is  softer  and  less  firm  than  that  of  land  creatures ;  but  they 
fatten  exceedingly,  so  that  an  immense  quantity  of  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  whales. 

42.  Dolphins  are  reported  to  live  about  thirty  years,  an 
experiment  having  been  made  on  some  of  them  by  cutting  off 
their  tails.     They  continue  to  grow  for  ten  years.* 

43.  They  tell  a  strange  story  of  fishes,  that  after  some  years 
they  diminish  much  in  body,  while  their  heads  and  tails  retain 
their  former  size. 

44.  In  Cassar's  fishponds  lampreys  were  sometimes  found  to 
live  sixty  years.'  Certainly  from  long  habit  they  grew  so  tame 
that  Crassus  the  orator  wept  over  one  of  them.^ 

45.  The  pike  is  found  to  be  the  longest  lived  of  all  fresh 

»  Arist  Htat.  An.  Ix.  7.  «  Id.  lb.  vl.  12.  •  Pliny,  Ix.  78. 

*  Plutarch,  De  UtllUate  ex  inlm.  c.  5.    Cf.  Pliny,  ix.  81. 
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water  fiah,  and  sometimes  lasts  forty  years.     It  is  a  voracious 
fish,  with  a  dry  and  firm  flesh. 

46.  Carp^  bream,  tench,  eels,  and  the  like,  are  not  thought 
to  live  more  than  ten  years. 

47.  Salmon  are  quick  of  growth  but  short  of  life ;  as  also 
are  trout ;  but  perch  are  slow  of  growth  and  long  of  life. 

48.  How  long  the  vast  mass  of  matter  in  whales  and  sharks 
is  governed  by  the  spirit  is  not  certainly  known ;  nor  in  seals, 
sea-hogs  and  innumerable  other  kinds  of  fish. 

49.  Crocodiles  are  swd  to  be  very  long-lived,  and  likewise 
to  be  remarkable  for  the  time  of  their  growth,  so  that  it  is 
thought  that  they  are  the  only  animals  which  continue  to  grow 
as  long  as  they  live.  They  are  oviparous,  voracious,  savage,  and 
excellently  protected  against  the  water.  Concerning  the  age  of 
the  other  kinds  of  shell  fish,  I  find  nothing  certain  is  known. 

Major  Observations, 

From  the  neglect  of  observations,  and  the  complication  of 
causes,  it  is  di£Scult  to  discover  any  rule  for  the  length  and 
shortness  of  life  in  animals.  Some  few  things  however  I  will 
note. 

1.  More  birds  than  beasts  are  long-lived  (as  the  eagle,  vul- 
ture, kite,  pelican,  raven,  crow,  swan,  goose,  ibis,  parrot,  wood- 
pigeon,  and  the  like);  though  they  complete  their  growth  in 
a  year,  and  are  of  less  size.  Certainly  they  are  excellently 
protected  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and  as  they 
generally  live  in  the  open  air,  they  resemble  the  inhabitants 
of  pure  mountains,  who  are  long-lived.  Their  movements  like- 
wise, which  (as  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere)  are  partly  by 
carriage  and  partly  by  motion  of  the  limbs,  shake  and  fatigue 
them  less,  and  are  more  healthy.  Neither  do  birds  in  the 
first  stage  of  their  existence  suffer  compression  or  want  of  ali- 
ment in  the  mother's  womb,  because  the  eggs  are  laid  sepa- 
rately. But  the  principal  cause,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  birds  are 
made  more  of  the  substance  of  the  female  than  of  the  male, 
whence  they  have  a  less  hot  and  fiery  spirit 

2.  It  may  be  lidd  down  that  animals  which  have  more  of  the 
substance  of  the  female  than  of  the  male  are  longer-lived ;  as 
I  have  just  said,  birds  are.  Again,  that  those  which  have  a 
longer  period  of  gestation  partake  more  of  the  substance  of  the 

1  Pliny,  TiU. 
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female  than  of  the  male^  and  are  therefore  more  long-IiyecL 
Insomuch  that  even  in  men  (as  I  have  observed  in  some 
instances)^  those  who  are  most  like  their  mother  do  in  my 
opinion  live  the  longest ;  as  also  do  the  children  of  old  men  by 
young  wives,  provided  the  fathers  be  healthy  and  not  sickly. 

3.  The  beginnings  of  things  are  most  susceptible  both  of  da- 
mage and  of  help ;  and  therefore  the  less  pressure  and  the  more 
nourishment  that  the  foetus  receives  in  the  womb  the  more 
likely  is  it  to  be  long-lived.  This  happens  either  when  the 
young  are  brought  forth  at  separate  times,  as  in  birds;  or 
when  the  birth  is  single,  as  in  animals  wldch  only  bring  forth 
one  at  a  time. 

4.  A  long  period  of  gestation  lengthens  life  in  three  ways. 
First,  as  has  been  said,  the  young  partakes  more  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mother;  secondly,  it  comes  forth  stronger;  and 
thirdly,  it  is  later  in  undergoing  the  predatory  action  of  the 
air.  Besides,  it  denotes  that  the  periods  of  nature  revolve  in 
larger  circles.  And  though  sheep  and  oxen,  which  remain 
about  six  months  in  the  womb,  are  short-lived,  yet  this  arises 
from  other  causes. 

5.  Graminivorous  and  herbivorous  animals  are  short-lived ; 
but  those  which  live  on  flesh,  or  even  seeds  or  fruits  (as 
birds  do),  are  long-lived.  For  stags,  which  are  long-lived, 
look  for  half  their  food  (as  they  say)  above  their  heads ;  and 
the  goose,  besides  grass,  picks  up  something  in  the  water  to 
benefit  it. 

6.  The  covering  of  the  body  I  judge  to  add  greatly  to  lon- 
gevity, as  it  prevents  and  repels  the  intemperances  of  the  air 
which  so  strangely  weaken  and  undermine  the  body ;  and  with 
this  birds  are  excellently  provided.  And  though  sheep  which 
are  well  covered  are  short-lived,  this  must  be  attributed  to  the 
manifold  diseases  of  the  animal  and  the  living  upon  grass  alone. 

7.  The  principal  seat  of  the  spirits  is  doubtless  in  the 
head ;  and  though  this  is  commonly  referred  only  to  the  animal 
spirits,  yet  it  applies  to  alL  And  there  is  no  question  that  the 
spirits  most  absorb  and  consume  the  body,  so  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  them  or  a  greater  inflammation  and  acrimony 
greatly  shortens  life.  It  appears  to  me  therefore  that  the 
great  cause  of  longevity  in  birds  is  that  they  have  such  small 
heads  for  the  size  of  their  bodies ;  whence  men  likewise  who 
have  very  large  heads  are,  I  think,  shorter  lived. 
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8.  Carriage,  as  has  been  before  observed,  I  judge  more  than 
any  other  motion  to  contribute  to  longevity.  Water-birds,  as 
the  swan,  are  carried  on  the  water ;  and  all  birds  are  carried  as 
they  fly,  using  however  from  time  to  time  a  strong  exertion  of 
the  limbs.  So  also  are  fishes  in  swimming,  but  their  length  of 
life  is  imcertain. 

9.  Animals  which  come  later  to  perfection  (I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  growth  in  stature  only,  but  of  the  other  steps  to  ma- 
turity; as  man  puts  out  first  his  teeth,  then  his  signs  of 
puberty,  then  his  beard,  &c),  arc  longer-lived ;  for  it  indicates 
that  the  periods  return  in  wider  circles. 

10.  The  gentler  kinds  of  animals,  as  the  sheep  and  dove,  are 
not  long-lived ;  for  bile  acts  as  a  whetstone  or  spur  to  many 
functions  of  the  body. 

11.  Animals  whose  flesh  is  somewhat  dark-coloured  live 
longer  than  those  with  a  white  flesh ;  for  it  denotes  that  the 
juice  of  the  body  is  firmer,  and  less  easily  dissipated. 

12.  In  every  corruptible  body  quantity  itself  contributes  much 
to  the  preservation  of  the  whole.  For  a  large  fire  is  not  so  soon 
quenched;  a  small  quantity  of  water  evaporates  sooner;  a 
twig  withers  sooner  than  the  trunk.  Generally  therefoer  (I 
speak  of  kinds,  not  of  individuals)  animals  of  a  larger  bulk  are 
more  long-lived  than  those  of  a  smaller ;  unless  there  is  some 
other  powerful  cause  to  prevent  it. 

alimentation;  and  the  way  of  nourishing. 

The  History. 

With  wfe'encc  \^  Nourishmcut  should  be  of  an  inferior  nature 
Article.  ^^^  ^  simpler  substance  than  the  body  nourished. 

Plants  are  nourished  by  earth  and  water,  animals  by  plants, 
men  bv  animals.  There  are  animals  likewise  which  feed  on 
flesh,  and  man  himself  feeds  partly  on  plants ;  but  man  and 
carnivorous  animals  could  hardly  be  nourished  by  plants  alone. 
JProm  time  and  habit  they  might  perhaps  be  noiuished  by 
fruits  and  seeds  that  had  passed  the  fire,  but  not  by  the  leaves 
of  plants  or  herbs ;  as  has  been  proved  by  the  order  of  tlie 
Feuillans. 

2.  Too  near  a  relationship  or  similarity  of  substance  be- 
tween the  nourbhment  and  the  thing  nourished  does  not  turn 

vol.  v.  r 
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out  well.  GrammivoroDs  animals  do  not  touch  flesb ;  even  of 
camivoroua  animala  few  eat  the  flesh  of  their  own  species ;  nor 
do  men  that  are  cannibals  feed  ordinarily  upon  man's  flesh, 
bat  take  to  it  either  for  revenge  on  their  enemies,  or  from 
some  unnatural  cuatom.  A  field  is  not  well  sown  with  the 
grain  which  grew  in  it,  nor  is  the  sucker  or  shoot  grafted  on 
its  own  stock. 

3.  The  better  the  aliment  is  prepared,  and  the  nearer  it  asei- 
milat«s  to  the  Bnbstance  of  the  thing  nonrished,  the  more  fruit- 
ful do  plants  become,  and  the  more  do  animals  fatten.  For  no 
shoot  or  sucker  planted  in  the  ground  is  so  well  nourished  as 
if  it  were  graft^  on  a  stock  wdl  suited  to  its  nature,  where 
it  found  its  nourishment  digested  and  prepared.  Neither  (it 
is  said)  will  the  seed  of  an  onion  or  the  like,  put  into  the  earth, 
produce  so  large  a  plant  as  it  would  if  it  were  first  grafted  into 
the  root  of  another  onion,  and  then  put  into  the  earth.  Agun, 
it  has  been  recently  discoTered  that  shoots  of  wild  trees,  as  the 
elm,  oak,  ash,  and  the  like,  bear  far  larger  leaves  when  grafted 
on  other  stocks  than  they  do  naturally.  Men  likewise  are 
better  nourished  by  cooked  than  by  raw  food. 

4.  Animals  are  nourished  through  the  mouth,  plants  through 
the  roots,  the  foetus  of  animals  in  the  womb  through  the  navel 
cord,  and  birds  for  a  short  time  by  the  yolk  of  their  e^s,  some 
of  which  is  even  found  in  their  crops  after  they  are  hatched. 

5.  All  aliment  moves  principally  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference,  or  from  the  inside  towards  the  outside.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  trees  and  plants  are  rather  nourished 
through  the  bark  and  outside,  than  through  the  pith  and  inside ; 
for  if  even  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  be  peeled  off  all  round  the 
trunk  the  tree  soon  dies.  And  blood  in  the  veins  of  animals 
nourishes  the  fleeh  beneath  it  as  well  as  that  above  it. 

6.  In  all  alimentation  there  arc  two  actions,  extrusion  and 
attraction ;  whereof  the  former  proceeds  from  an  interior,  the 
latter  from  an  exterior  (unction. 

7.  Vegetables  assimilate  their  aliment  simply  and  without 
excretion ;  for  gums  and  tears  are  rather  exuberances  than 
excretions,  and  knobs  are  diseases.  But  the  substance  of 
animals  having  a  better  perception  of  its  like,  is  the  more 
fastidious,  and  rejects  the  useless  and  assimilates  the  useful 
matter. 

8.  It  is  curious  that  all  the  aliment,  which  sometimes  produces 
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sncli  large  fruit,  should  have  to  pass  through  such  a  slender 
neck  as  the  fruitstalk;  for  fruit  never  grows  to  the  stem 
without  a  stalk. 

9.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  seed  of  animals  is  only 
fruitful  when  fresh,  but  that  the  seeds  of  plants  retain  the  power 
of  nourishment  for  a  long  time.  But  yet  shoots  will  not  grow 
unless  they  are  put  in  fresh ;  and  roots  will  soon  lose  their 
vegetative  power  if  they  are  not  covered  with  soiL 

10.  In  animals  the  degrees  of  nourishment  vary  according  to 
the  age.  For  the  foetus  in  the  womb  the  juices  of  the  mother 
are  enough:  after  birth,  milk;  afterwards,  meat  and  drink; 
and  in  old  age  heavier  and  more  savoury  meats  are  generally 
the  most  pleasing. 

Injunction.  The  point  of  most  importance  to  the  present  inquiry 
is  to  examine  clearly  and  carefully  whether  nourishment  may 
not  be  supplied  from  without,  at  all  events  otherwise  than 
through  the  mouth.  We  know  that  milk-baths  are  used  in 
consumptions  and  wasting  diseases,  and  that  there  are  some 
physicians  who  consider  that  some  alimentation  may  be  sup- 
plied by  clysters.  By  all  means  pay  attention  to  this :  for  if 
nourishment  can  be  made  to  pass  either  from  without,  or 
otherwise  than  through  the  stomach,  then  the  weakness  of 
digestion  which  attacks  old  men  may  by  these  means  be 
compensated  and  the  power  of  digestion  as  it  were  restored. 

LENGTH  AND  BHOBTNESS  OF   LIFE   IN  MAN. 

The  History. 

With  referenoe  ^*  Bcforc  the  flood  mcu  livcd  according  to 
6th?7th!  Mh.  Scripture  many  hundred  years,  yet  none  of  the 
ArticiM.  patriarchs  reached   to  a  thousand.     Neither  can 

this  longevity  be  imputed  to  grace  or  the  holy  line.  For 
of-  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood  there  are  eounted  eleven 
generations^  but  of  the  sons  of  Adam  by  Cain  only  eight; 
which  would  make  Cain's  descendants  the  more  long-lived. 
Immediately  after  the  flood  this  longevity  was  reduced  by  a 
half;  at  least  in  such  as  were  born  after  the  flood  (for  Noah 
who  was  bom  before  it  arrived  at  the  age  of  his  ancestors,  and 
Shem  lived  600  years).  ^  And  when  three  generations  had  passed 

1  Gen.  xU  10,  11. 
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the  life  of  man  waa  reduced  to  about  a  fourth  of  his  original 
age ;  that  is^  to  about  200  years. 

2.  Abraham  lived  175  years  ^;  a  man  of  noble  spirit^  and 
prosperous  in  all  his  ways.  Isaac  attained  to  180  years  ^ ; 
a  chaste  man,  and  of  a  quiet  life.  Jacob  after  many  sorrows 
and  a  numerous  family  reached  his  147th  year';  a  man  patient^ 
gentle,  and  cunning.  Ishmael,  a  warlike  man,  lived  137  years.'* 
Sarah  (the  only  woman  whose  age  is  recorded)  died  in  the  127th 
year  of  her  age^ ;  a  woman  of  a  {sir  countenance,  and  of  a  noble 
spirit,  an  excellent  wife  and  mother,  and  no  less  distinguished 
for  her  frankness  than  for  her  duty  to  her  husband.  Joseph 
likewise,  a  wise  and  politic  man,  who  passed  his  youth  in  afflic- 
tion but  his  after  age  in  great  prosperity,  lived  1 10  years.^  Levi 
his  elder  brother  completed  his  137th  year  ^;  a  man  of  a  re- 
vengeful nature,  and  impatient  of  insult.  The  son  of  Levi,  and 
likewise  his  grandson,  the  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  reached 
nearly  the  same  age.^ 

3.  Moses  lived  120  years  ^ ;  a  man  of  courage,  and  yet  of  the 
greatest  meekness,  and  hesitating  in  his  speech.  But  he  himself 
in  his  Psalm  declared  the  life  of  man  to  be  only  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  if  a  man  be  strong,  fourscore  years  *® ;  which 
certainly  has  been  the  general  standard  of  life  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Aaron,  who  was  three  years  older,  died  the  same 
year  as  his  brother^';  a  man  readier  of  tongue,  easier  and 
less  firm  in  character.  Phineas,  Aaron's  grandson,  is  com- 
puted to  have  lived  (perhaps  by  extraordinary  grace)  300 
years,  if  at  least  the  war  of  the  Israelites  against  the  tribe  o^ 
Benjamin  ^^  (wherein  Phineas  was  consulted)  took  place  in  the 
same  order  of  time  as  is  recorded  in  the  history ;  he  was  a 
man  exceedingly  zealous.  Joshua,  a  warrior,  a  renowned  and 
ever  successful  general,  lived  110  years.  ^'  Caleb  his  contem- 
porary appears  to  have  lived  to  about  the  same  age.  Ehud 
the  judge  seems  to  have  been  a  centenarian  at  least ;  for  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Moabites  the  Holy  Land  had  rest  vj^ 
eighty  years  under  his  government  ^* ;  he  was  a  bold  and  active 
man,  who  had  in  a  manner  devoted  himself  for  the  people. 

4.  Job  aft«r  the  restoration  of  his  prosperity  lived  140  years  ** ; 

*  Gen.  XXV.  7.  •  Oen.  xxxv.  28.  ■  Oen.  xlvil.  28. 

*  Gen.  XXV.  17.  •  Gen.  xxiil.  1.  •  Gen.  L  26 

»  Exod.  vi.  16.  ■  Exod.  vL  18.  and  2a  •  Deut,  xxxiv.  7. 

»•  Psalm  xc.  10.  »  Numb.  xxxUi.  29.  "  Judges,  xx.  28. 

*•  Josh.  xxiv.  29.  "  Judges,  lU.  30,  "  Jobf  xUi.  16. 
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and  before  his  afflictions  he  was  old  enough  to  have  grown-up 
sons ;  he  was  a  man  politic,  eloquent,  charitable,  and  a  model 
of  patience.  Eli  the  priest  lived  ninety-eight  years' ;  a  corpu- 
lent man,  of  a  quiet  temper,  and  indulgent  to  his  children. 
Elisha  the  prophet  seems  to  have  been  above  100  at  his  death, 
since  we  find  that  he  lived  sixty  years  after  the  assumption 
of  Elijah,  and  at  that  time  the  boys  mocked  him  as  a  bald- 
head.  ^  He  was  a  vehement  and  severe  man,  a  strict  liver, 
and  a  despiser  of  riches.  Isaiah  the  prophet  seems  to  have 
been  a  centenarian,  for  he  is  found  to  have  exercised  the  gift  of 
prophecy  for  seventy  years ;  but  the  time  he  commenced  to 
prophesy  and  the  time  of  his  death  are  both  uncertain.  He 
was  a  man  of  wonderful  eloquence,  and  the  evangelical  prophet, 
being  full  of  God's  promises  of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  skin 
full  of  sweet  wine. 

5.  Tobias  the  Elder  lived  158  years:  the  Younger,  127 
years  ' ;  both  men  compassionate  and  charitable.  At  the  time 
of  the  captivity  likewise,  many  of  the  Jews  who  returned  from 
Babylon  appear  to  have  been  of  a  great  age ;  since  (though 
there  was  an  interval  of  seventy  years)  they  are  said  to  have 
remembered  both  temples,  and  to  have  wept  for  the  disparity 
between  them.^  After  the  lapse  of  several  ages,  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  Simeon  is  found  to  have  reached  90  years ;  a 
religious  man,  full  of  hope  and  expectation.  At  the  same  time 
likewise  Anna  the  prophetess  is  proved  to  have  lived  more 
than  100  years*;  for  she  had  lived  with  her  husband  for 
seven  years,  and  been  a  widow  for  eighty-four,  and  to  these 
must  be  added  the  years  of  her  virginity,  and  those  which 
followed  her  prophecy  of  our  Saviour.  She  was  a  holy  woman, 
passing  her  life  in  prayer  and  fating. 

• 

6.  The  instances  of  longevity  mentioned  in  heathen  authors 
are  not  to  be  depended  on ;  both  by  reason  of  the  fables,  to 
which  relations  of  this  kind  are  very  prone,  and  the  fallacies 
in  the  calculations  of  years.  In  the  accounts  extant  concern- 
ing the  Egyptians  there  is  certainly  nothing  remarkable  as  to 
longevity.  For  the  longest  reign  of  any  of  their  kings  did 
not  exceed  fifty  or  fifty-five  years ;  which  is  nothing,  seeing 
that  modern  reigns  are   sometimes^ as  long.     The  kings  of 

>  1  Sam.  iv.  15.  *  2  Kings,  it  23.  *  Tobit,  ziv.  11.  14. 

*  Exra,  ia  12.  >  St.  Luke,  ill.  36,  37. 
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Arcadia  are  fabulously  reported  to  have  been  very  long-lived.  * 
Certainly  it  is  a  mountainous  and  pastoral  country^  and  the 
mode  of  life  pure  and  uncorrupted ;  but  yet,  seeing  that  Pan 
was  its  tutelar  deity,  everything  belonging  to  it  appears  to 
have  been  Panic,  superstitions,  and  fabulous. 

7.  Numa  the  Boman  king  was  an  octogenarian*;  a  man 
peaceful,  contemplative,  and  devoted  to  religion.  M.  Yaleriua 
Corvinus  was  a  centenarian;  since  forty-six  years  elapsed 
between  his  first  and  sixth  consulship.'  He  was  a  very  brave 
and  warlike  man,  afiable,  popular,  and  always  fortunate. 

8.  Solon  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  and  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men,  lived  for  more  than  80  years.^  He  was  a  man  of 
noble  spirit,  but  popular,  and  devoted  to  his  country ;  at  ihe 
same  time  learned,  and  yet  not  averse  to  pleasure  and  the 
softer  kind  of  life.  Epimenides  of  Crete  is  said  to  have  lived 
157  years;  but  the  case  has  something  of  prodigy  in  it,  since 
for  fifty-seven  of  them  he  is  sidd  to  have  lain  concealed  in  a 
cave.*  Half  a  generation  after  this,  Xenophanes  of  Colophon 
lived  102  years,  or  even  longer ;  for  he  left  his  native  country 
at  twenty-five,  travelled  full  seventy-seven  years,  and  then 
returned^;  but  how  long  he  lived  after  his  return  does  not 
appear.  He  was  a  man  who  wandered  no  less  in  his  mind 
than  in  his  body ;  so  that  in  consequence  of  his  opinions  his 
name  was  changed  from  Xenophanes  to  Xenomanes ;  he  was 
doubtless  a  man  of  vast  conceptions,  breathing  nothing  but 
infinity. 

9.  Anacreon  the  poet  lived  beyond  80^;  a  man  amorous, 
voluptuous,  and  a  wine-bibber.  Pindar  the  Theban  completed 
his  80th  year*;  a  sublime  poet,  with  a  certun  novelty  and 
originality  of  mind,  and  a  great  worshipper  of  the  gods.  So- 
phocles the  Athenian  lived  to  the  same  age  ^ ;  a  poet  of  a  lofty 
style,  entirely  devoted  to  writing,  and  neglectful  of  his  family. 

10.  Artaxerxes  the  Persian  king  lived  94  years  '^ ;  a  man 
of  a  dull  intellect,  averse"  to  important  business,  loving  glory 
much,  but  ease  more.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  at  the  same 
period  attained  to  84  years'^ ;  a  moderate  man,  and  a  philo- 
sopher among  kings ;  but  nevertheless  ambitious,  warlike,  and 
active  both  in  war  and  business. 

»  Pliny,  vU,  49.         .  »  Lacian,  MacrobU»  8.  •  PUny,  vil.  49. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  i.  62.  ■  Pliny,  vU.  49.  •  Diog.  Laert  ix.  19 
'  Lucian,  Macrob.  26.  ■  Fabricius,  Bibllotti.  Oneca,  iL  14. 

•  Luclau,  Macrob.  84.  >•  Luclao  Macrob.  16.  "  Plut  in  AgesiL  p.  618. 
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11.  Gorgias  of  Leontini  lived  108  years';  a  rhetorician, 
who  made  great  display  of  his  wisdom,  and  visited  many 
countries^  instructing  youth  for  pay;  and  a  little  before  his 
death  said,  "  that  he  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  old  age.**  * 
Protagoras  of  Abdera  lived  90  years.'  He  likewise  was  a  rhe- 
torician, but  professed  not  so  much  to  deal  with  the  whole  circle 
of  knowledge  as  to  teach  civil  business  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment ;  yet  he,  like  Gorgias,  was  a  great  traveller.  Isocrates  of 
,  Athens  completed  his  98th  year^;  being  likewise  a  rhetorician, 
but  an  extremely  modest  man,  who  avoided  the  forum,  and 
only  opened  his  school  at  home.  Democritus  of  Abdera 
lived  to  109.^  He  was  a  great  philosopher,  and  a  true 
student  of  nature,  if  ever  Greek  was ;  a  great  traveller  in 
countries,  but  a  greater  still  in  the  works  of  nature;  a 
diligent  experimenter ;  and  (as  Aristotle  objects)  a  follower 
of  similitudes  rather  than  an  observer  of  the  laws  of  argu- 
ment. Diogenes  of  Sinope  lived  90  years  ^ ;  a  man  free 
towards  others,  but  despotic  over  himself,  delighting  in  poor 
diet^  and  patience.  Zeno  of  Citium  lived  98  years  ^  ;  a  high- 
minded  man,  a  scomer  of  opinions,  of  great  acuteness,  yet 
not  of  a  troublesome  kind,  but  such  as  rather  engaged  and  took 
men's  minds  than  constrained  them;  wherein  Seneca  afterwards 
resembled  him.  Plato  the  Athenian  fulfilled  his  80th  year'; 
a  man  of  a  great  spirit,  but  loving  quiet,  in  contemplation 
sublime  and  imaginative,  in  manners  polite  and  elegant,  but 
yet  rather  composed  than  merry,  and  of  a  majestic  carriage. 
Theophrastus  of  Eresium  lived  85  years  ^ ;  a  man  pleasant  for 
his  eloquence  and  his  great  variety  of  information ;  who  only 
picked  out  the  sweets  of  philosophy  and  did  not  meddle  with 
the  unpleasant  or  the  bitter.  Cameades  of  Gyrene,  many 
years  afterwards,  likewise  reached  his  85th  year'^;  a  man 
of  easy  eloquence,  who  delighted  both  himself  and  others  with 
the  pleasant  and  agreeable  variety  of  his  knowledge.  Orbi- 
lius  in  Cicero's  time,  who  was  neither  a  philosopher  noiL  a 
rhetorician,  but  a  grammarian,  lived  nearly  100  years '' ;  first 
a  soldier,  then  a   schoolmaster ;    a  man  naturally  harsh  and 

1  FUny,  Tii.  49.  '  Cic.  de  Senect  6.  '  DIog.  iz.  55. 

*  Luciao,  Macrob.  23.  *  Dlog.  Laert.  ix.  43 

•  DJof .  Laert.  t1.  76.  »  Diog.  Laert,  vU,  28. 

'  Lucian  Macrob.  21. ;  Dlog.  Laert.  ill.  2.  *  Dlog.  Laert.  T.  40. 

'*  Diog.  Laert.  ir.  65. ;  Lac.  Macrob.  20. 
''  Suetonius,  De  lUustr.  Grammat.  c.  9. 
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rough,  both  with   his  toogue  and  pen,  and  yery  severe   to 
his  pupils. 

12.  Q-  Fabius  Maximus  was  augur  for  sixty-three  years  ^, 
and  therefore  he  must  haye  been  above  eighty  when  he  died ; 
though  it  is  true  that  in  the  augurship  noble  birth  was  usually 
more  regarded  than  age.  He  was  a  wise  and  cautious  man, 
moderate  in  all  his  ways  of  life,  and  uniting. courtesy  with 
severity.  Masinissa  the  Numidian  king  exceeded  90  years, 
and  had  a  son  after  he  was  eighty-five.*  He  was  a  bold 
man,  confident* of  fortune,  who  experienced  many  vicissitudes 
in  his  youth,  but  was  uniformly  fortunate  in  his  old  age. 
M.  Porcius  Cato  lived  for  more  than  90  years  *,  a  man  of  iron 
both  body  and  mind,  severe  in  speech,  a  lover  of  party  strife, 
fond  of  agriculture,  and  physician  both  to  himself  his  famUy. 

13.  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  lived  for  103  years  ^ ; 
a  woman  oppressed  by  many  sorrows,  first  by  the  banish- 
ment of  her  husband,  then  by  the  quarrel  between  them, 
and  lastly  by  his  final  misfortune;  she  was  likewise  often 
troubled  with  the  gout.  Luceia  must  have  lived  a  good  deal 
beyond  100  years*;  since  she  is  said  to  have  acted  for  a 
full  century  on  the  stage,  playing  perhaps  at  first  the 
part  of  a  girl,  and  lastly  that  of  a  decrepit  old  woman.  It 
is  unknown  in  what  year  of  her  age  Galeria  Copiola,  who 
was  both  an  actress  and  a  dancer,  was  first  brought  on  the 
stage;  but  ninety-nine  years  after  her  first  appearance  she 
was  brought  back  to  the  stage  on  the  dedication  of  the  theatre 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  not  now  as  an  actress,  but  as  a 
wonder.  And  this  is  not  all ;  for  she  was  exhibited  again  at 
the  votive  games  in  honour  of  Augustus.® 

14.  There  was  also  another  actress,  a  little  inferior  in  age 
but  of  a  higher  rank,  who  lived  nearly  90  years;  namely, 
Li  via  Julia  Augusta,  wife  of  Augustus,  mother  of  Tiberius.^ 
For  if  the  life  of  Augustus  was  a  play  (as  he  himself  signi- 
fied, when  on  his  death -bed  he  told  his  friends  to  give  him  a 
^^plaudite"  as  soon  as  he  expired),  so  certainly  was  Livia 
an  excellent  actress,  who  could  so  well  unite  obedience  to  her 
husband  with  power  and  authority  over  her  son.     She  was  a 


>  niny,  vy.  49. 

■  Cf.  Cic.  De  Seneet  10.  and  De  Amic  3. 

»  Pliny,  vil  49. 

'  Cf.  Dio  Cassius,  p.  621.,  and  Pliny,  liv.  8. 


'  Valerius  Majdmas,  De  Gratia. 
«  Pliny,  vit  49. 
•  PUny,  YlL  49. 
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courteous  woman,  yet  matronly,  buey,  and  tenacious  of  power. 
Junia,  the  wife  of  C.  Cassius,  and  sister  of  M.  Brutus,  lived 
also  to  90 ;  since  she  lived  sixty-four  years  after  the  battle 
of  PhilippL*  She  was  a  woman  of  noble  spirit  and  great 
wealth,  unhappy  by  reason  of  the  fate  of  her  husband  and 
her  nearest  relations,  and  her  long  widowhood,  but  yet  much 
respected. 

15.  The  76th  year  of  our  Lord,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  is  memorable  as  furnishing  a  kind  of  calendar  of 
longevity.*  For  in  this  year  a  census  (which  gives  the  best  and 
most  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  ages  of  men)  was  taken', 
and  in  that  portion  of  Italy  wUch  lies  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Po  there  were  found  124  men  who  had  reached  or 
passed  their  hundredth  year ;  namely,  fifty-four  men  100  years 
old,  fifty-seven  men  110,  two  men  125,  four  men  130,  four  men 
135  or  137,  and  three  men  140.  Besides  these,  Parma  in 
particular  returned  five  men;,  of  whom  three  were  120,  and  two 
130  years  old ;  BriziUum  one  man  of  125 ;  Placentia  one  of 
131 ;  and  Faventia,  one  woman  of  132.  A  town  (then  called 
Velleiacum),  situated  on  the  hills  surrounding  Placentia,  re- 
turned ten,  of  whom  six  had  completed  their  11 0th,  and  four 
their  120th  year;  and  Ariminum,  one  man  aged  150  years^ 
named  M.  Aponius. 

Admonition.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  have  thought  fit  both  in 
the  instances  already  recounted  and  in  those  which  I  am 
going  .to  recount,  to  bring  forward  no  age  less  than  80 ;  and  I 
have  appended  to  eacl^  a  character  or  biographical  notice,  true 
and  very  short,  but  such  as  in  my  judgment  has  some  bearing 
upon  longevity  (which  is  in  no  slight  degree  influenced  by 
fortune  and  habits);  either  because  such  persons  are  com- 
monly long-lived,  or  on  the  contrary  because  such  persons, 
though  not  apt  to  live  long,  yet  sometimes  may. 

16.  Of  the  Roman,  Greek,  French,  and  German  emperors, 
up  to  our  time,  containing  a  list  of  about  200  princes,  only 
four  have  been  found  to  reach  the  age  of  80.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  two  first  emperors,  Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  the 
latter  being  78,  the  former  76  *;  and  both  of  whom  might  per- 

1  Tacitus,  Add.  111.  76.  s  Cf.  Plioy,  Tii.  6. 

'  Suetooiua  in  August  100.,  and  in  Tiber.  73. 
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haps  have  reached  80^  if  Livia  and  Caligula  had  so  willed  it. 
Augustas  (as  has  been  mentioned)  lived  76  years ;  a  man  of  a 
moderate  disposition^  vehement  in  accomplishing  his  designs,  but 
in  other  respects  quiet  and  serene,  temperate  in  his  diet,  but  not 
BO  in  his  amours,  and  fortunate  in  everything.  In  his  thirtieth 
year  he  had  so  severe  and  dangerous  an  illness  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of;  when  tiie  physician  Antonius  Musa,  afler  all  the 
rest  had  applied  hot  remedies  as  suited  for  the  disease,  cured 
him  by  a  contrary  system  of  cold  medicines^ ;  and  tiiis  perhaps 
contributed  to  his  length  of  life.  Tiberius  lived  to  be  two 
years  older;  a  man  (as  Augustus  said  of  him*)  of  slow  jaws, 
tiiat  is,  of  slow  but  strong  speech  ;  bloodthirsty,  intemperate, 
and  one  who  made  lust  part  of  his  diet;  and  yet  he  took 
good  care  of  his  health,  for  he  used  to  say  tiiat  a  man  must 
be  a  fool  who  called  in  or  consulted  a  physician  after  he 
was  thirty.  The  elder  Gordian  lived  80  years,  and  yet  died 
a  violent  death,  before  he  had  scarce  tasted  tiie  sweets  of 
empire.  He  was  a  man  noble  and  magnificent,  learned 
and  a  poet,  and  up  to  the  very  time  of  his  death  uniformly 
fortunate.  The  Emperor  Valerian  lived  76  years  before  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persian  king  Sapor ;  he  lived  after  his 
captivity  seven  years  in  the  midst  of  insult,  and  in  the  end  died 
a  violent  death.  He  was  a  man  of  indifferent  capacity,  and 
not  active ;  but  of  a  somewhat  higher  reputation  than  he  proved 
himself  equal  to  in  action.  Anastasius,  surnamed  Dicorus, 
lived  88  years ;  a  man  of  a  sedate  temper,  but  low-spirit^, 
superstitious  and  timid.  Anicius  Justinianus  lived  83  years ; 
an  ambitious  man,  personally  indolent,  but  successful  and 
famous  through  the  valour  of  his  generals;  uxorious,  and 
not  his  own  master,  but  under  the  guidance  of  others.  Helena 
of  Britain,  tiie  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great,  was  an  octo* 
genarian.  She  was  a  woman  who  never  interfered  in  public 
affairs,  either  during  the  reign  of  her  husband  or  of  her  son,  but 
entirely  devoted  herself  to  religion ;  she  was  high-minded,  and 
always  prosperous.  The  Empress  Theodora  (who  was  the  sister 
of  Zoe,  the  wife  of  Monomachus,  after  whose  death  she  reigned 
alone)  lived  above  80  years.  She  was  a  busy  woman  and  fond 
of  empire,  excessively  fortunate,  and  rendered  credulous  by 
her  prosperity. 

17.  From  secular  princes,  I  will  now  turn  to  the  principal 

*  Suetoii.  in  August  81.  '  Sucton.  In  Tiber.  21. 
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persons  in  the  Church*  St.  John,  the  apostle  and  beloved 
disciple  of  our  Saviour^  lived  93  years ;  rightly  denoted  by  the 
emblem  of  the  aagle>  breathing  nothing  but  divine  love^  and 
dbtinguished  as  a  seraph  among  the  apostles  by  reason  of 
the  fervour  of  his  charity.  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  lived  to 
84' ;  an  eloquent  man^  a  traveller,  the  inseparable  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  a  physician.  Simeon  the  son  of  Cleophas, 
called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
lived  120  years%  and  was  then  cut  off  by  martyrdom ;  a 
high-spirited  man,  stedfast  in  the  £Euih,  and  full  of  good 
works.  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  and  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  seems  to  have  lived  for  more  than  100  years  before 
he  suffered  martyrdom  ;  a  man  of  high  soul,  heroic  patience, 
and  incessant  in  his  labours.'  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
the  contemporary  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  seems  to  have  lived 
90  years.  From  the  high  flight  of  his  divinity  he  was 
surnamed  *^  the  Bird  of  Heaven ;"  and  he  was  no  less  distin- 
guished for  his  works  than  for  his  meditations.  Priscilla  and 
Aquila,  first  the  hosts  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  then  his  fellow- 
labourers,  lived  in  a  happy  and  famous  wedlock  for  at  least 
100  years,  since  they  were  alive  under  the  papacy  of  Sistus  L 
They  were  a  noble  pair,  and  given  to  all  charity;  who,  besides 
other  great  consolations  (which  were  doubtless  vouchsafed  to 
the  early  founders  of  the  Church),  had  this  great  additional 
blessing  of  conjugal  union.  St.  Paul  the  hermit  reached 
113  years.  He  lived  in  a  cave,  on  such  simple  and  hard  diet 
as  would  appear  scarce  sufficient  to  support  life ;  passing  all 
his  time  in  meditations  and  soliloquies,  and  yet  not  illi- 
terate, or  an  idiot,  but  a  learned  man.  St.  Antony,  the  first 
founder,  or  (according  to  some)  the  restorer  of  the  monkish 
orders,  reached  the  age  of  105  ^ ;  a  devout  man,  and  con- 
templative, but  yet  a  good  man  of  business ;  his  manner  of  life 
was  rough  and  austere,  but  yet  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  glorious 
solitude,  and  not  without  authority.  For  he  both  had  his  monks 
under  him,  and  moreover  many  Christians  and  philosophers 
came  to  visit  him,  as  a  living  image,  not  without  some  feelings 
of  adoration.  St.  Athanasius  was  above  80  when  he  died ;  a 
man  of  invincible  firmness,  always  commanding  fame,  and  never 
giving  way  to  fortune ;  free  towards  those  above  him,  courteous 

1  Baronius,  L  5S6.  *  Euaebios,  Hist  Ul.  20. 

>  Euscbius,  nist  iv.  lA.  *  St.  Atbaiutf.    ViU  a  Anton,  c.  89. 
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and  acceptable  to  those  below ;  practised  in  contentions^  and 
both  courageous  and  prudent  therein.  St.  Jerome^  by  the 
authority  of  most  writers^  exceeded  90  years ;  a  powerful 
writer  and  a  manly  speaker;  learned  both  in  languages  and 
sciences^  and  a  great  traveller.  In  his  old  age  he  was  more 
austere  in  his  living ;  but  though  his  life  was  private  his  spirit 
was  high,  and  his  light  shone  far  out  of  his  obscurity. 

18.  The  Popes  of  Rome,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  in 
number  241.  Of  these  only  five  have  reached  or  exceeded 
80 ;  but  many  of  the  early  popes  had  their  natural  life  cut 
short  by  martyrdom.  John  XXIII.,  Pope  of  Rome,  com- 
pleted his  90th  year ;  a  man  of  a  restless  disposition,  who 
being  fond  of  change  altered  many  things,  some  to  the  better, 
not  a  few  merely  to  something  else ;  but  a  great  accumu- 
lator of  wealth  and  treasure.  Gregory  XIL,  who  was  created 
Pope  during  a  schism,  a  kind  of  an  interrex,  died  in  his  90th 
year;  but  his  papacy  was  so  short,  that  I  find  nothing  to 
observe  concerning  bim  Paul  IIL  lived  to  81;  a  man  of 
sedate  temper  and  deep  wisdom,  a  learned  man  and  an  astro- 
loger, and  very  careful  of  his  health ;  but,  like  the  old  priest 
Eli,  indulgent  to  his  relations.  Paul  lY.  lived  83  years ;  a 
man  naturally  harsh  and  severe,  of  a  haughty  and  imperious 
spirit,  of  a  passionate  temper,  but  eloquent  and  ready  of  tongue. 
Gregory  XIIL  likewise  reached  the  same  age ;  a  truly  good 
man,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  politic,  temperate,  and  full  of 
good  and  charitable  works.. 

19.  The  cases  which  follow  are  promiscuous  in  their  order, 
more  doubtful  in  authority,  and  more  scanty  in  observation. 
Arganthonius,  king  of  Cadiz  in  Spain,  lived  130  or  (according 
to  some)  140  years,  for  eighty  of  which  he  was  on  the  throne.* 
Of  his  manners,  habits  of  life,  and  the  time  in  which  he  livedo 
nothing  is  recorded.  Cinyras,  king  of  Cyprus,  is  said  to  have 
lived  150  or  160  years  in  that  island,  then  reputed  happy  and 
voluptuous.^  Two  Latin  kings  of  Italy,  father  and  son,  are  said 
to  have  lived  800  and  600  years  respectively ;  but  this  is  only 
recorded  by  certain  philologists,  who  (though  otherwise  credu- 
lous enough)  have  themselves  doubted  the  truth  of  this  story, 
nay,  rather  condemned  it.'     Some  kings  of  Arcadia  are  men- 

1  Cic.  De  Senec.  19. ,  Herod.  L  163. ;  Val.  Max.  yill.  13. ;  Plioy,  vil.  49. 
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tioned  as  haying  lived  300  years.*  The  country  certainly  is 
well  adapted  for  long  life,  but  perhaps  the  matter  is  exag« 
gerated  by  fables.  There  is  a  story  of  one  Dando  in  Illyria 
who  lived  500  years,  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  of  old 
age.^  It  is  said  that  among  the  Epii,  which  is  a  part  of  ^tolia, 
all  the  people  are  very  long-lived,  many  of  them  having 
been  known  to  live  200  years.  One  of  them  especially,  by 
name  Litorius,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  had  reached  to  300.' 
On  the  top  of  Mount  Tmolus  (anciently  called  Tempsis)  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  lived  150  years.  ^  The  Es- 
senes  among  the  Jews  are  related  to  have  generally  lived 
above  100  years  * ;  but  that  sect  lived  on  a  very  simple  diet, 
after  the  Pythagorean  order.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  exceeded 
100  years  ^ ;  a  man  beautiful  for  his  age,  and  truly  wonder- 
ful; regarded  as  a  god  by  the  heathens,  as  a  sorcerer  by 
the  Christians ;  a  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  a  great  traveller, 
of  immense  renown,  and  worshipped  almost  as  a  god ;  never- 
theless towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  had  to  undergo  accusa- 
tions and  disgrace,  though  he  contrived  to  escape  in  safety. 
But  lest  his  longevity  should  be  attributed  to  his  Pythagorean 
diet  alone,  and  to  show  that  he  derived  some  of  it  from  his 
family,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  father  likewise  lived  130 
years.  It  is  certain  that  Q.  Metellus  lived  upwards  of  100 
years  ^ ;  and  after  a  successful  administration  of  several  consul- 
ships, being  in  his  old  age  made  Pontifex  Maximus,  he  held 
that  sacred  office  for  twenty-two  years  ;  yet  his  voice  never 
faultered  in  repeating  the  vows,  neither  did  his  hands  tremble 
in  performing  the  sacrifices.  Appius  Caecus  was  certainly  very 
old,  but  his  age  is  not  recorded.'  He  was  blind  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life ;  but  no  way  softened  by  this  misfortune,  he 
governed  a  numerous  family,  a  great  retinue  of  clients,  nay, 
the  state  itself,  with  a  vigorous  hand.  ^Nay,  in  his  last  days, 
when  carried  on  a  litter  into  the  senate,  he  spoke  most  ear- 
nestly against  making  peace  with  Pyrrhus.  The  beginning  of 
his  speech  is  very  memorable,  as  showing  the  invincible  strength 
and  vigour  of  his  mind :  "  For  these  many  years,"  said  he, 
'^  conscript  fathers,  have  I  borne  my  blindness  with  extreme 


>  Pliny,  viL  49. 
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impatience;  but  now  I  oould  even  wish  myself  deaf  also, 
when  I  hear  you  talking  of  such  dishonourable  counsels.'^  ^ 
M.  Perpenna  lived  98  years ;  having  survived  all  those  whose 
vote  he  as  consul  had  asked  in  the  senate  (that  is^  all 
the  senators  during  his  year  of  office) ;  and  also^  with  the 
exception  of  seven,  all  those  whom  a  little  after  as  censor 
he  had  elected  into  the  senate.^  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  was  fdmost  a  centenarian'; 
a  man  moderate  both  in  his  government  and  manners,  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  gods,  a  strict  observer  of  friendship,  liberal, 
and  uniformly  fortunate.  Statilia,  of  a  noble  family,  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  lived  99  years  ^;  Clodia,  the  daughter 
of  Ofilius,  115.^  Xenophilus,  an  old  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, lived  106  years  ^;  a  hale  and  vigorous  old  man,  with  a 
great  reputation  among  the  people  for  learning.  The  Cor- 
cyreans  were  ancientiy  reputed  long-lived,  but  now  their  age 
is  of  the  ordinary  length.  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the  famous 
physician,  lived  104  years,  and  by  the  length  of  his  life 
approved  and  credited  his  own  art  He  was  a  man  of 
wisdom  as  well  as  learning,  much  given  to  experiments  and 
observation,  not  striving  after  words  or  methods,  but  picking 
out  the  very  nerves  of  science  and  so  setting  them  forth.  Demo- 
nax,  a  philosopher  (both  by  practice  and  profession)  in  the  time 
of  Adrian,  lived  almost  to  100  ^ ;  a  man  of  high  mind  and 
master  of  his  mind,  and  that  truly  without  affectation ;  a 
despiser  of  the  world,  but  courteous  and  polite.  When  his 
friends  asked  him  about  his  burial,  he  replied,  '^  Take  no  care 
about  my  burial,  for  stench  will  bury  a  corpse.'*  "  Do  you 
wish,  then,"  said  they,  "  to  be  thrown  out  to  the  dogs  and 
birds?"  "If,"  said  he,  "in  my  lifetime  I  did  my  best 
to  benefit  man,  what  harm  is  there  if,  when  I  am  dead,  I 
likewise  do  something  for  the  animals?"  A  people  of 
India  called  Pandoro  are  very  long-lived,  lasting  even  for  200 
years.*  They  say  also  (which  is  more  strange)  that  their  hair, 
which  is  nearly  white  in  boyhood,  turns  black  in  old  age, 
before  it  grows  hoary ;  though  indeed  it  is  common  every- 
where for  light  hair  in  the  boy  to  turn  darker  in  the  man.  The 
Seres  likewise,  another  Indian  people,  with  their  palm-wine, 

»  Plut  L  394.  «  Pliny,  viK  49.  ■  Val.  Max.  vlil.  IS. 
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are  reputed  to  live  as  long  as  130  years.'  Euphranor  the  gram- 
marian continued  to  teach  in  his  school  till  he  was  above  100.^ 
The  elder  Ovid,  the  father  of  the  poet,  lived  90  years ;  he  was 
of  a  different  character  from  his  son,  as  he  despised  the  Muses 
and  dissuaded  his  son  from  poetry.'  Asinius  Pollio,  the  friend 
of  Augustus,  exceeded  100  years.^  He  was  a  man  eCxtremely 
luxurious,  eloquent,  and  devoted  to  literature ;  but  yet  violent, 
proud,  cruel,  and  selfish.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  Seneca  was 
very  old,  and  no  less  than  114.  But  this  cannot  be  true ;  for 
far  from  being  a  decrepit  old  man  when  he  was  appointed  tutor 
to  Nero,  he  was  on  the  contrary  exceedingly  active  in  the  go- 
vernment. Besides,  a  little  before,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  he  was  banished  for  adultery  with  some  noble 
ladies,  a  thing  not  compatible  with  such  an  age.  Johannes 
de  Temporibus  among  all  the  men  of  later  times  is  by  tradition 
and  common  report  reputed  long-lived,  even  to  a  miracle  or 
rather  a  fable,  his  age  being  said  to  be  above  300.  He  was  by 
birth  a  Frenchman,  and  served  under  Charlemagne.  Gartius  of 
Arctium,  great  grandfather  to  Petrarch,  lived  104  years.  He 
always  enjoyed  good  health,  and  at  the  end  felt  a^  decay  of 
strength  rather  than  any  malady  ;  which  is  the  true  dissolution 
by  old  age.  Many  Venetians  of  high  rank  were  long-lived ; 
as  the  Doge  Franciscus  Donatus,  Thomas  Contarenus  and 
Franciscus  Molinus  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  and  others.  But 
the  most  memorable  instance  is  that  of  the  Venetian  Cornaro, 
who  being  of  sickly  body  in  his  youth,  began  for  the  sake  of 
his  health  to  measure  his  meat  and  drink  by  weight.  This  custom 
led  by  degrees  to  a  fixed  diet,  and  the  diet  to  a  very  long 
life,  of  even  more  than  100  years',  with  Unimpaired  faculties 
and  constant  health.  Guillaume  Fostel,  a  Frenchman,  in 
our  time,  lived  nearly  120  years ;  the  top  of  his  moustache 
being  still  black,  and  not  at  all  grey.  He  was  a  man  of  dis- 
ordered brain  and  unsound  mind,  a  great  traveller  and  mathe- 
matician, and  somewhat  tainted  with  heresy. 

20.  In  England  I  imagine  there  is  scarce  any  village  of 
any  size  in  which  an  octogenarian  man  or  woman  may  not  be 
found.  A  few  years  ago,  at  a  May-game  in  Herefordshire,  a 
morrice  dance  was  performed  by  eight  men,  whose  united  ages 

»  Of.  Pliny,  vli.  2.  «  Suidas  in  v.  Aplon. 
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made  up  800  years ;  some  of  them  exceeding  100^  by  as  much 
as  others  fell  short. 

21.  In  Bethlehem  hospital  in  the  saburbs  of  London^  insti* 
tuted  for  the  support  and  custody  of  lunatics^  there  are  found 
from  time  to  time  madmen  who  live  to  a  great  age. 

22.  The  ages  of  nymphs  and  demons  of  the  air,  who  are 
represented  as  mortal,  yet  as  very  long-lived  (a  thing  that 
has  been  admitted  by  the  superstition  and  credulity  of  the 
ancients,  and  even  by  some  in  mo<lem  times),  I  hold  to  be  fables 
and  dreams ;  especially  as  they  agree  neither  with  philosophy 
nor  religion. 

And  so  much  for  the  history  of  longevity  in  man  considered 
in  individual  cases  or  next  to  individual.  I  will  now  proceed 
to  observations  by  certain  heads. 

23.  The  lapse  of  ages  and  the  succession  of  generations  do 
not  appear  to  have  at  all  diminished  the  length  of  life.  For  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  present  day  the  course  of  man's  life  has 
stood  at  about  eighty  years,  not  gradually  and  insensibly  de- 
clining, as  might  have  been  expected.  There  are  periods  indeed 
in  every  CQuntry  when  men  are  longer  or  shorter  lived.  Longer 
generally,  when  they  are  less  civilised,  live  on  simpler  diet,  and 
are  more  given  to  bodily  exercise ;  shorter,  when  they  are  more 
civilised  and  given  more  to  ease  and  luxury ;  but  these  things 
come  and  go  in  their  turns ;  the  succession  of  generations  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  And  no  doubt  the  same  holds  good 
with  the  other  animals ;  since  neither  oxen  nor  horses,  nor  sheep 
and  the  like,  have  become  more  short-lived  in  these  latter  times. 
Therefore  the  great  diminution  of  age  was  caused  by  the  flood ; 
and  may  perhaps  by  the  like  great  accidents  (as  they  call  them), 
such  as  particular  inundations,  long  droughts,  earthquakes  and 
the  like,  be  caused  again.  And  this  seems  to  hold  good  like- 
wise in  the  size  or  stature  of  the  body.  For  neither  has  this 
deteriorated  through  the  succession  of  generations ;  though 
Virgil  (following  the  common  opinion)  prophesied  that  pos- 
terity would  be  smaller  than  the  men  of  that  age ;  and  there* 
fore  in  speaking  of  the  ploughing  of  the  JEmathian  and  ^mo- 
nian  fields,  he  says,  ^'the  husbandman  will  wonder  at  the 
huge  bones  that  shall  be  dug  up."*  It  is  certain  indeed, 
from  remains  found  in  old  tombs  and  caverns  in  Sicily  and 

»  Virg.  Georg.  i.  497. :   "  Grandlaque  effossis  tnirabltur  ossa  sopulcris.'* 
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elsewhere^  that  men  of  gigantic  stature  fonnerly  existed ;  but 
now  for  3000  years,  a  tirae  whereof  our  information  is  certain^ 
no  instance  of  the  kind  has  occurred  in  those  places.  But  yet 
in  this^  as  in  the  former  case,  certain  changes  have  taken 
place  by  reason  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
And  these  things  are  the  more  to  be  observed,  because  an  idea 
has  settled  itself  in  the  minds  of  men  that  a  continual  decline 
is  going  on,  both  in  the  length  of  life  an^  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  body,  and  that  everything  decays  and  deteriorates. 

24.  Men  generally  live  longer  in  cold  and  northern  climates 
than  in  warm,  ones.  And  this  must  needs  be ;  for  the  skin  is 
tighter,  the  juices  of  the  body  less  easily  dissipated,  the  spirits 
less  eager  to  consume  and  more  easily  repaired,  and  the  air,  as 
being  only  slightly  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  less  predatory. 
But  below  the  equinoctial  line,  where  there  are  two  summers 
and  two  winters,  and  a  greater  equality  in  the  lengths  of  day 
and  night,  men  likewise  (if  nothing  else  prevents  them)  live  to 
a  considerable  age,  as  in  Peru  and  Ceylon. 

25.  Islanders  generally  live  longer  than  those  that  live  on 
continents.  Men  do  not  live  so  long  in  Russia  as  in  the  Ork- 
neys, nor  so  long  in  Africa,  though  in  the  same  latitude,  as  in 
the  Canaries  and  Azores.  The  Japanese  likewise  live  longer 
than  the  Chinese,  though  the  latter  have  a  mania  for  long 
life.  And  in  this  there  is  no  -wonder,  seeing  the  sea-breeze 
warms  and  cherishes  in  cold  countries,  and  cools  in  hot. 

26.  Inhabitants  of  high  places  live  longer  than  of  those 
which  lie  low ;  especially  if  they  are  not  the  tops  of  hills,  but 
lands  generally  elevated,  like  Arcadia  in  Greece,  and  part  of 
^tolia,  where  the  natives  were  very  long-lived.  The  same 
would  hold  good  of  mountains  themselves,  because  of  the 
greater  clearness  and  purity  of  the  air,  if  it  were  not  for  an 
accident ;  namely,  that  the  air  is  tainted  by  the  vapours  rising 
from  the  vallies  and  resting  there.  Among  the  snow-mountains 
therefore  no  remarkable  longevity  is  found ;  not  in  the  Alps, 
nor  the  Pyrenees,  nor  the  Apennines ;  but  on  the  lower  hills 
and  even  in  vallies  men  are  more  long-lived.  However,  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  running  towards  Ethiopia  and  Abys- 
sinia, where,  as  the  soil  consists  of  sand,  little  or  no  vapour 
settles  on  the  mountains,  men  are  very  long-lived,  and  even  at 
this  day  often  complete  150  years. 

'  Pliny,  vil  17.  *  Pliny,  vii.  2. 
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27.  Marshes  and  fens^  especially  if  they  are  flat^  are  favour- 
able to  natiyes,  but  prejudicial  to  strangers,  as  far  as  longeyity 
is  concerned.  And  what  may  appear  strange,  salt  marshes 
which  are  covered  at  high  water  are  less  healthy  than  those 
of  fresh  water. 

28.  The  particular  countries  remarkable  for  the  longevity  of 
their  inhabitants  are  Arcadia,  JEtolia,  India  on  this  side  the 
Ghunges,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
Hebrides.  As  for  that  which  is  said  by  one  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  Ethiopians  were  long-lived,  it  is  report  of  no  value.* 

29.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  especially  in  any  degree  of 
perfection,  is  a  mysterious  thing,  and  better  discovered  by  ex- 
periment than  by  discourse  and  conjecture.  The  experiment 
may  be  tried  by  a  lock  of  wool,  if,  on  being  exposed  for  a  few 
days  to  the  open  air,  it  loses  little  weight ;  or  by  a  piece  of 
meat  remaining  long  fresh ;  or  by  the  water  in  a  thermometer 
rising  and  falling  through  a  small  space.  Of  these  things  and 
the  like'  make  further  inquiry. 

30.  The  equality  of  the  air,  as  well  as  the  goodness  and 
purity,  is  important  for  longevity.  Variety  of  hill  and  valley, 
though  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  the  sense,  is  suspected  with 
regard  to  longevity ;  but  a  plain  moderately  dry,  yet  not  too 
barren  or  sandy,  nor  entirely  devoid  of  trees  and  shade,  is  most 
adapted  to  long  life. 

31.  Inequality  of  the  air,  as  has  been  just  now  said,  is  bad 
for  dwelling  in ;  but  change  of  air  in  travelling,  when  one  is 
accustomed  to  it,  is  good,  and  therefore  great  travellers  have 
been  long-lived.  So  likewise  men  who  have  passed  their 
whole  lives  in  the  same  cottage  or  on  the  same  spot,  are  long- 
lived.  For  the  air  to  which  a  man  is  accustomed  is  less  pre- 
datory ;  but  change  of  air  is  more  nourishing  and  restoring. 

32.  Though  it  has  been  observed  that  the  continuation  and 
number  of  generations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  length  and 
shortness  of  life,  yet  the  immediate  condition  of  the  parents, 
both  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side,  is  doubtless  very  im- 
portant. Some  are  begotten  by  old  men,  some  by  young,  and 
some  by  men  in  the  prime  of  life ;  some  when  their  fathers 
are  healthy  and  well-disposed,  others  when  weak  and  sickly ; 
some  when  full  or  drunk;  others  after  sleep,  or  in  the  morn- 

■  FUoy,  tU.  2.     Herod.  Ui.  23. 
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ing ;  some  again  after  a  long  intermission^  and  others  after*^  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  conjugal  act;  some  (as  generally 
in  the  case  of  bastards)  in  the  heat  of  passion,  others  when 
desire  begins  to  cool,  as  in  the  case  of  long-married  couples. 
The  same  things  must  be  considered  on  the  mother's  side, 
together  with  her  condition,  health,  and  diet  while  she  is  with 
child,  and  the  time  of  gestation,  whether  it  beaten  months 
or  less.  To  reduce  all  this  to  a  rule  for  longevity  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  more  so  because  what  a  man  would  think 
best  may  perhaps  f  prove  the  worst.  For  that  alacrity  in 
generation  which  produces  children  strong  and  active  will 
have  a  tendency  to  stop  longevity,  by  reason  of  the  acri- 
mony and  inflammation  of  the  spirits.  I  have  before  ob- 
served, that  to  have  more  of  the  mother'a  blood  contri- 
butes to  longevity ;  and  in  like  manner  I  suppose  everything 
in  moderation  to  be  the  best;  conjugal  affection  to  be 
better  than  meretricious;  the  morning  to  be  the  best  time 
for  generation;  and  a  state  of  body  not  too  lusty  and  fuU, 
and  the  like.  It  should  also  be  well  observed  that  a  robust 
habit  of  body  in  the  parents  is  better  for  them  than  for  the 
child,  especially  in  the  mother.  Plato  therefore  judged  wrongly 
that  the  virtue  of  generations  was  impaired,  because  women  did 
not  use  the  same  mental  and  bodily  exercises  as  men.'  For  the 
contrary  is  true,  and  the  difference  of  strength  between  the 
male  and  female  is  most  beneficial  to  the  child ;  and  the  more 
delicate  or  tender  the  mother  or  nurse  is,  the  more  nourishment 
does  she  afford  to  the  child.  The  Spartan  women,  who  did 
not  marry  before  twenty-two  (or  twenty-five,  according  to 
some'),  and  were  therefore  called  Andromanie,  did  not  produce 
a  nobler  or  more  long-lived  offspring  than  the  Roman,  Athe- 
nian, or  Theban  women  did,  who  were  marriageable  at  twelve 
or  fourteen.'  And  if  there  was  anything  remarkable  in 
the  Spartans,  it  was  rather  due  to  their  simple  living  than  to 
the  late  marriage  of  the  women.  But  experience  shows,  that 
some  families  are  for  a  time  long-lived ;  so  that  longevity,  like 
diseases,  is  for  certain  periods  hereditary. 

33.  Persons  of  fair  complexion,  skin,  and  hair,  are  less  long- 
lived  than  those  who  are  dark,  red,  or  freckled.  Too  high  a 
colour  in  youth  is  not  so  good  a  sign  of  longevity  as  paleness. 

*  Pl&to,  Rcjpu  V,  §  3.  *  Plutarch,  Comp.  Lycurg.  cum  Nuina,  I  p.  77. 
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A  hard  skin  is  better  than  a  soft  one ;  and  herein  I  do  not 
mean  that  thick  and  spongy  skin^  called  the  goose-skin,  but 
one  which  is  both  hard  and  close ;  and  a  deep  wrinkled  brow 
is  a  better  sign  than  a  smooth  and  shining  one. 

34.  Rough  and  bristly  hair  gives  a  better  prospect  of  long 
life  than  that  which  is  soft  and  delicate.  Curls  also,  if  they 
be  stiff,  indicate  the  same ;  but  the  contrary  if  soft  and  glossy. 
Likewise  thick  curls  are  better  than  long  locks. 

35.  Early  or  late  baldness  is  a  thing  immaterial ;  for  many 
bald  men  have  been  long-lived.  Nor  are  early  grey  hairs 
(though  they  appear  to  be  the  precursors  of  old  age)  any  sure 
sign;  for  many  who  have  turned  grey  early  have  lived  late. 
Nay,  premature  greyness  without  baldness  is  a  sign  of  longevity ; 
but  the  contrary  if  it  be  attended  with  it. 

36.  Hairiness  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a  sign  of 
short  life ;  and  men  wiUi  hairy  breasts,  Uke  manes,  are  short- 
lived ;  but  hairiness  in  the  lower  parts,  as  the  thighs  and  legs^ 
indicates  longevity. 

37.  Tallness  of  stature  (unless  it  is  excessive),  in  a  body 
well  made  and  not  too  slender,  but  especially  if  it  is  accom- 
panied by  activity,  is  a  sign  of  long  life.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
men  of  short  stature  live  longer,  if  they  are  less  active,  and 
slower  of  motion. 

38.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  body;  those  who 
are  short  in  the  body  but  long  in  the  legs  live  longer  than 
those  who  are  long  in  the  body  and  short  in  the  legs.  So  like- 
wise, those  who  are  wider  below  and  narrower  above,  the 
body  rising  as  it  were  to  a  point,  are  more  long-lived  than 
men  with  broad  shoulders,  who  taper  downwards. 

39.  Leanness,  if  the  passions  are  settled,  calm,  and  easily 
controlled ;  or  a  full  habit,  if  they  be  choleric,  excitable  and 
obstinate,  betoken  a  long  life.  In  youth  corpulency  foreshows 
an  early  death,  but  in  old  age  it  is  more  indifferent 

40.  To  grow  long  and  slowly  is  a  sign  of  longevity,  and 
the  taller  the  stature  the  better  the  sign.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  rapid  growth  to  a  great  stature  is  a  bad  sign,  but  to  a 
shorter  stature  less  bad. 

4L  Firmness  of  flesh,  a  muscular  and  sinewy  body,  buttocks 
not  spread  out  more  than  is  required  for  sitting,  and  veins  some- 
what prominent,  indicate  a  long  life ;  the  contrary  to  these  a 
short  one* 
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42.  A  head  small  in  proportion  to  the  body;  a  moderate- 
sized  neck^  neither  too  long  and  slender^  nor  too  thick  and 
sunk  into  the ,  shoulders ;  wide  nostrils,  wh^ttever  the  form  of 
nose;  a  large  mouth;  ears  gristly,  not.  fleshy;  teeth  strong 
and  close  set,  not  weak  and  scanty,  are  signs  of  long  life ;  and 
much  more  so  if  new  teeth  come  late  in  life. 

43.  A  broad  chest,  but  rather  drawn  in  than  prominent; 
shoulders  somewhat  round  and  bowed  (as  they  call  it);  a  flat 
stomach ;  a  large  hand,  with  few  lines  in  the  palm ;  a  short 
round  foot;  thighs  not  very  fleshy;  and  a  calf  not  drooping 
but  firm,  are  signs  of  longevity. 

44.  Eyes  rather  large,  with  an  iris  of  a  greenish  colour; 
senses  not  too  acute;  a  pulse  slow  in  youth,  but  quicker  as 
age  increases ;  a  power  of  holding  the  breath  easily  and  long ; 
the  bowels  more  costive  in  youth,  and  looser  in  old  age,  are 
likewise  all  signs  of  longevity. 

45.  On  the  connection  between  longevity  and  the  times  of 
nativity  nothing  has  been  observed  worth  recording,  except 
some  astrological  observations  which  I  dismissed  in  the  Topics. 
An  eight  months'  child  is  deemed  not  only  not  long-lived,  but 
not  likely  to  live.  Children  bom  in  the  winter  are  considered 
to  live  long. 

46.  A  Pythagorean  or  monastic  diet  according  to  the  stricter 
rules,  or  one  exactly  regulated  like  that  of  Comaro,  seems  to 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  prolong  life.  Yet  on  the  other  hand, 
of  such  as  live  freely  and  in  the  common  way,  the  greatest  glut- 
tons, and  those  most  devoted  to  good  living,  are  often  found  the 
most  long-lived.  The  middle  diet,  which  is  esteemed  temperate, 
is  commended,  and  contributes  to  health,  but  not  to  longevity. 
For  the  stricter  diet  generates  few  spirits,  and  those  of  a  sluggish 
nature,  which  consume  the  body  less;  and  the  freer  diet 
affords  abundant^ nourishment,  which  restores  the  body  more; 
but  the  middle  diet  does  neither.  For  where  extremes  are 
prejudicial,  the  mean  is  the  best;  but  where  extremes  are 
beneficial,  the  mean  is  mostly  worthless.  But  the  strict  diet 
likewise  requires  watching,  lest  the  spirits  being  few  should 
be  oppressed  by  too  much  sleep;  little  exercise,  lest  they 
should  be  discharged ;  and  chastity,  lest  they  should  be  ex- 
hausted. But  the  full  diet  on  the  contrary  requires  plenty 
of  sleep,  frequent  exercise,  and  seasonable  use  of  venery. 
Baths  and  ointments  such  as  have  been  in  use  are  more  suited 
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for  luxury  than  the  prolongation  of  life*  But  all  these  sub- 
jects I  will  discourse  of  more  fully  when  I  come  to  inquire 
of  intentions.  In  the  mean  time  we  should  not  neglect  the  ad- 
vice of  Celsus^  a  wise  as  well  as  a  learned  physiciaUj  who 
advises  variety  and  change  of  diet^  but  with  an  inclination  rather 
to  the  liberal  side;  namely^  that  a  man  should  at  one  time 
accustom  himself  to  watching^  at  another  to  sleep^  but  oftener 
to  sleep;  sometimes  fast  and  sometimes  feasts  but  oftener 
feast;  sometimes  strenuously  exert,  sometimes  relax  the  fa- 
culties of  his  mind,  but  oftener  the  latter.  But  doubtless  a 
well-regulated  diet  most  contributes  to  the  prolongation  of 
life;  and  I  never  met  a  very  old  man,  who  on  being  asked 
had  not  observed  some  peculiarity  of  diet ;  some  one  thing,  some 
another.  I  remember  an  old  man  above  a  hundred,  being 
brought  as  a  witness  about  some  ancient  prescription,  who  when 
at  the  end  of  his  evidence  he  was  familiarly  asked  by  the  judge, 
**  what  means  he  had  taken  to  live  so  long,"  answered  unex- 
pectedly, and  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  audience,  **  By  eating 
before  I  was  hungry,  and  drinking  before  I  was  thirsty."  But 
of  these  things  (as  I  said)  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

47.  A  life  spent  in  religious  and  holy  offices  seems  to  contri- 
bute to  longevity.  This  kind  of  life  is  attended  with  leisure, 
admiration  and  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  pure  joys, 
noble  hopes,  salutary  fears,  sweet  sorrows,  and  lastly,  con- 
tinued renewals,  by  observances,  penances  and  atonements, 
which  have  all  a  strong  tendency  to  prolong  life.  And  if 
besides  these  there  is  a  strict  diet  to  harden  the  substance  of 
the  body,  and  lower  the  spirits,  no  wonder  if  remarkable 
longevity  ensue;  like  that  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  Simeon  Sty- 
lites  the  columnar  anchorite,  and  many  other  hermits  and 
anchorites. 

48.  Next  to  this  life  comes  that  of  letters,  as  that  of  the 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  grammarians.  Here  also  life 
is  passed  in  leisure,  and  in  meditations  which,  having  no 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  life,  breed  no  anxiety,  but  delight 
by  their  variety  and  freedom.  These  men  live  as  they 
please,  passing  their  days  and  hours  in  the  things  they 
like  best,  and  mostly  in  the  company  of  youth,  which  is 
more  cheerful.  But  tbere  is  a  great  difference  in  the  longe- 
vity   of   philosophers,    according    to    their    different   tenets. 

>  Celfius,  i.  1. 
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The  best  philosophies  for  the  purpose  are  those  which  have 
some  touch  of  superstition,  and  deal  with  sublime  contem- 
plations,  as  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic;  those  likewise 
which  comprised  within  themselves  the  survey  of  the  universe, 
the  variety  of  nature,  unbounded,  deep  and  noble  thoughts 
concerning  the  infinite,  the  stars,  the  heroic  virtues,  and  the 
like,  were  good,  as  were  those  of  Democritus,  Philolaus,  Xeno- 
phanes,  the  astrologers  and  the  stoics;  and  so  were  those 
which  contained  no  deep  speculation,  but  &om  common  sense 
and  common  opinions  discussed  questions  calmly  on  either 
side,  without  any  laborious  inquiry.  Such  were  the  sects  of 
Carneades  and  the  academicians,  the  rhetoricians  and  gram- 
marians. But  on  the  other  hand,  philosophies  dealing  with 
troublesome  subtleties,  dogmatic,  weighing  and  wresting 
everything  to  the  standard  of  certain  principles;  and  lastly, 
those  that  were  crabbed  and  narrow,  were  bad;  and  such  were 
mostly  the  sects  of  the  peripatetics  and  schoolmen. 

49.  A  country  life  is  likewise  adapted  to  longevity.  It  is 
much  out  of  doors  and  in  the  open  air,  not  indolent  but  active, 
living  generally  on  firesh  and  home-made  food,  and  free  £rom 
care  and  envy. 

50.  I  have  also  a  good  opinion  of  a  military  life  in  youth. 
Many  famous  warriors  have  certainly  been  long-lived,  as  Cor- 
vinUs,  Camillus,  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  and  many  others  both 
ancient  and  modem.  And  it  doubtless  tends  to  longevity  to 
have  all  things  growing  smoother  and  easier  as  age  comes  on : 
so  that  a  youth  spent  in  toil  may  sweeten  old  age.  The  mili- 
tary passions  likewise,  excited  in  the  desire  for  contest  and  the 
hope  of  victory,  appear  to  me  to  infuse  such  a  warmth  into  the 
spirits  as  is  advantageous  to  longevity. 

IIEDICINES  FOB   THE  PBOLONOATION  OF  LIFE. 

with*t"he*^otir  The  present  system  of  medicine  only  regards 
fnqui'ry?'  thc  prcservatiou  of  health  and  the  cure  of  dis- 
Traasition.  eascs ;  but  of  the  things  that  properly  relate  to 
longevity  it  makes  little  mention,  and  only  by  the  way.  I 
will  however  set  forth  the  medicines  of  note  in  this  kind, 
namely,  those  that  are  called  **  cordials.'*  For  it  is  probable 
that  remedies  taken  to  defend  and  fortify  the  heart,  or  more 
correctly  the   spirits,   against  |)oisons  and  diseases,  may,  if 
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judiciously  selected  and  transferred  to  diet,  tend  likewise  in 
some  degree  to  prolong  life ;  and  in  doing  this  I  will  not  heap 
them  promiscuously  together,  as  is  usually  done,  but  select 
the  best. 

1.  Gold  is  used  in  three  forms;  either  in  what  is  called 
potable  gold,  or  in  wine  in  which  gold  has  been  quenched,  or  in 
substance,  as  gold  leaf  and  filings.  With  regard  to  potable 
gold,  it  is  now  given  as  a  strong  cordial  in  dangerous  or 
desperate  maladies  with  tolerable  success.  But  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  spirits  of  salt  by  which  the  solution  is  made, 
rather  than  the  gold  itself,  supplies  the  virtue  that  is  found 
therein ;  but  this  is  carefully  suppressed.  Now  if  gold  could 
be  opened  without  corrosive  waters,  or  by  corrosive  waters 
(provided  they  had  no  poisonous  qualities)  that  were  after- 
wards well  washed,  I  conceive  it  would  be  a  useful  thing. 

2.  Pearls  are  taken,  either  in  a  fine  powder  or  in  a  kind  of 
paste  or  solution  made  by  the  juice  of  very  sour  and  fresh 
lemons.  Sometimes  they  are  given  in  aromatic  confections, 
sometimes  in  a  fluid  form.  Pearls  no  doubt  have  some 
affinity  with  the  shells  wherein  they  grow,  and  perhaps  may 
have  nearly  the  same  qualities  as  the  shells  of  crawfish. 

3.  Of  crystals  two  are  chiefly  regarded  as  cordials,  the 
emerald  and  the  jacinth ;  which  are  given  in  the  same  forms  as 
pearls,  excepting  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  their  solutions  are  not 
used.  But  I  am  somewhat  suspicious  of  these  glassy  jewels, 
by  reason  of  their  roughness. 

AdmoDiuon.  I  will  mcution  afterwards  how  far  and  in  what 
manner  these  things  here  mentioned  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

4.  Bczoar  stone  is  of  approved  virtue  for  refreshing  the 
spirits  and  raising  a  gentle,  perspiration.  The  unicorn's  horn 
has  lost  its  reputation,  yet  it  still  stands  as  high  as  hartshorn, 
the  bone  of  the  stag's  heart,  ivory,  and  the  like. 

5.  Ambergris  is  one  of  the  best  things  for  soothing  and  com- 
forting the  spirits.  Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  simple 
cordials,  by  name  only :  their  virtues  being  sufficiently  known. 

Hot    Saffron:    folium    In-         Cold.  Nitre:  roses:  violets: 

dum:    lignum    aloes:    citron  strawberry  plants:    strawber- 

rind:  balm:  basil:  clove  gil-  ries:    the  juice  of  sweet  le- 

1} flowers:      orange    flowers:  mojis:    the  juice  of  oranges: 
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rosemary :  mint :  betony :  car-     the  juice  of  apples :   borage : 
duus  benedictus.  bugloss:  bumet:  sandal-wood: 

camphire. 

Admonition.  As  I  am  now  discoursing  only  of  those  medi* 
cines  which  may  be  transferred  into  diet^  all  strong  waters 
and  chemical  oils  (which  as  some  trifler  says  lie  under  the 
planet  of  Mars^  and  have  a  yiolent  and  destructive  power)^ 
nay,  all  acrid  and  pungent  spices,  are  to  be  rejected ;  and 
it  should  be  observed  how  waters  and  fluids  may  be  com- 
pounded from  the  preceding  simples;  not  phlegmatic  dis- 
tilled waters^  nor  on  the  other  hand  burning  waters  from 
spirits  of  wine,  but  such  as  are  more  temperate,  yet  lively, 
and  emitting  a  grateful  vapour. 

6.  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  frequent  bleeding  tends  to 
longevity;  but  I  rather  incline  to  believe  that  it  does,  if  it  be 
turned  into  a  habit,  and  other  things  are  favourable  thereto. 
For  it  discharges  the  old  juices  of  the  body  and  lets  in  new. 

7.  Some  wasting  diseases  likewise,  if  well  cured,  do  in  my 
opinion  assist  longevity.  For  the  old  juices  being  consumed 
they  supply  new  ones ;  and  as  one  says,  ^f  to  recover  health  is 
to  renew  youth."  It  would  be  well  therefore  to  induce  some 
artificial  diseases,  as  is  done  by  strict  and  emaciating  diets^ 
whereof  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

THE   INTENTIONS. 

In  connection        Haviug  now  finished  the  inquiry  according  to 
Tath,  and\^th    ^®  subjects,  namely,  inanimate  bodies,  vegetables, 
quKy.**  ^' '""   animals,  and  man,  I  will  draw  nearer  to  the  matter 
Trantition.       and  commencc  an  inquiry  according  to  intentions ; 
such  as  I  fully  believe   to  be  true  and  proper,   and   as   it 
were  the  pathways  of  mortal  life.     In  this  part  nothing  of  any 
value  has  been  hitherto  inquired;    and  men's  thoughts  con- 
cerning it  have  been  superficial  and  unprofitable.     For  when 
on  the  one  side  I  hear  men  talk  of  comforting  the  Natural 
Heat,  and  the  Radical  Moisture,  of  meats  which  breed  good 
blood,  that  is,  neither  burning  nor  phlegmatic,  and  of  the  re- 
viving and  refreshment  of  the  spirits,  I  suppose  them  to  be 
well  meaning  men  who  talk  thus ;  but  none  of  these  things 
are  effectual  for  the  end.     But  when  on  the  other  side  I  hear 
discourses  on  medicines  prepared  from  gold  (because  forsooth 
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gold  is  not  subject  to  corruption) ;  on  the  use  of  precious  stones 
to  refresh  the  spirits^  by  reason  of  their  secret  properties  and 
brilliancy;  that  if  balsams  and  the  quintessences  of  living 
creatures  could  be  received  and  detained  in  vessels,  there 
would  be  good  hope  of  immortality ;  that  the  flesh  of  serpents 
and  deer  by  a  kind  of  sympathy  have  power  to  renew  life,  be- 
cause the  one  casts  its  slough,  the  other  its  horns  (they  should 
have  added  likewise  the  flesh  of  the  eagle,  for  the  eagle  casts 
its  beak) ;  that  a  certain  man  who  found  an  ointment  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  anointed  himself  therewith  from  head  to 
foot,  excepting  only  the  soles  of  his  feet,  lived  in  consequence 
300  years,  free  from  all  disease,  except  swellings  on  the  soles 
of  his  feet ;  that  Artefius,  when  he  felt  his  spirit  fiuling,  drew 
into  himself  the  spirit  of  a  strong  young  man,  thereby  killing 
him,  but  continuing  his  own  life  for  many  years  by  means  of 
that  other  man's  spirit ;  when  I  hear  of  fortunate  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  heaven,  in  which  medicines  for  the 
prolongation  of  life  are  to  be  collected  and  prepared;  of 
planetary  seals  by  which  virtues  may  be  extracted  and  brought 
down  from  heaven  to  prolong  life,  and  such  like  fables  and 
superstitions,  I  wonder  exceedingly  that  men  should  be  so 
demented  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  them.  Lastly,  I  pity  the 
hard  fortune  of  mankind  in  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
things  frivolous  and  unprofitable.  With  regard  to  my  own 
Intentions,  I  trust  that  they  both  come  close  to  the  point,  and 
are  far  removed  from  idle  and  credulous  superstitions ;  being 
likewise,  I  conceive,  of  such  a  nature  that  while  posterity  may 
add  much  to  the  things  which  satisfy  these  intentions,  they 
will  find  little  to  add  to  the  intentions  themselves. 

There  are  however  a  few  things  that  are  yet  of  great 
importance,  whereof  I  would  have  men  forewarned. 

First,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  duties  of  life  are  preferable 
to  life  itself.  Wherefore,  if  there  be  anything  which  may 
exactly  answer  our  intentions,  yet  interferes  at  all  with  the 
offices  and  duties  of  life,  I  reject  it.  I  may  perhaps  make  some 
light  mention  of  things  of  this  kind,  but  I  by  no  means  insist 
upon  them.  For  I  do  not  enter  into  any  serious  or  accurate 
discourse  either  of  living  in  caves,  like  the  cave  of  Epimenides, 
where  the  sunbeams  and  changes  of  temperature  never  penetrate; 
or  of  perpetual  bathing  in  prepared  liquors ;  or  of  shirts  and 
cerecloths  so  applied  that  the  body  should  always  be  in  a  kii^d  of 
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case ;  or  of  thick  covers  of  paint  on  the  body^  after  the  manner 
of  savages;  or  of  that  exact  regulation  of  food  and  diet  which 
makes  the  preservation  of  life  its  sole  object^  to  the  neglect  of 
everything  else  (such  as  that  of  Herodicus  among  the  ancients ', 
and  Comaro  of  Venice  in  our  days^  though  with  more  modera- 
tion); or  of  any  such  strange,  nice,  and  inconvenient  matters. 
But  I  prescribe  such  remedies  and  precepts  as  will  neither  pre- 
vent the  duties  of  life,  nor  hinder  and  embarrass  them  too  much. 

Secondly,  on  the  other  hand,  I  warn  men  to  give  up  trifling, 
and  not  to  imagine  that  so  great  a  work  as  the  stopping  and 
turning  back  of  the  powerful  course  of  nature  can  be  performed 
by  a  morning  draught,  or  the  use  of  some  precious  drug ;  but  to 
consider  it  certain  that  a  work  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be 
very  laborious,  and  consist  of  many  remedies,  and  those  aptly 
connected  with  one  another.  For  no  man  can  be  so  dull  as 
to  believe  that  what  has  never  yet  been  done  can  be  done, 
except  by  means  hitherto  unattempted. 

Thirdly,  I  candidly  admit  that  some  of  the  propositions  here 
laid  down  have  not  been  proved  by  experiment  (for  my  course 
of  life  permits  not  of  that),  but  are  only  derived,  with  what 
appears  to  me  the  best  reason,  from  my  principles  and  hypo- 
theses (whereof  I  insert  some  and  reserve  others  in  my  mmd), 
and  as  it  were  cut  and  dug  out  of  the  rock  and  mine  of 
nature  herself.  Yet  I  have  not  been  careless,  but  (seeing  that 
I  was  dealing  with  the  body,  whereof  the  Scripture  says  that 
it  is  above  raiment),  have  used  ail  prudence  and  circumspection 
in  propounding  such  remedies,  as,  if  by  chance  they  are  not 
fruitful,  are  at  least  safe. 

Fourthly,  I  would  have  men  duly  to  observe  and  distinguish 
that  the  same  things  which  conduce  to  health  do  not  always 
conduce  to  longevity.  For  some  things  which  are  of  use  to 
cheer  the  spirits  and  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  functions, 
yet  take  away  from  the  sum  of  life.  Again,  there  are  other 
things  very  beneficial  in  prolonging  life,  yet  that  are  not  without 
danger  to  the  health  unless  guarded  against  by  proper  means. 
On  these  points  however,  as  occasion  requires,  I  will  not  neglect 
to  exhibit  proper  cautions  and  admonitions. 

Lastly,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  propose  sundry  remedies, 
according  to  each  intention,  but  the  choice  and  order  thereof 

'  riuto,  Bcp.  iii. 
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to  leave  to  discretion.  For  to  describe  exactly  the  things  most 
suitable  to  the  different  constitutions  of  bodies,  to  the  different 
kinds  and  respective  ages  of  life,  in  what  order  they  are  to  be 
taken,  and  how  their  whole  practice  is  to  be  administered  and 
governed,  would  be  too  long  a  work,  and  unfit  to  be  published. 
In  the  Topics  I  propounded  three  Intentions ;  namely,  the 
Prevention  of  Consumption,  the  Perfecting  of  Repair,  and  the 
Renovation  of  Decay.  But  seeing  that  what  I  am  about  to 
say  is  something  more  than  mere  words,  I  will  draw  out  these 
three  Intentions  into  ten  Operations :  — 

1.  The  first  operation  is  upon  the  spirits,  to  renew  their 
freshness. 

2.  The  second  operation  is  upon  the  exclusion  of  idr. 

3.  The  third  operation  is  upon  the  blood,  and  the  sangue- 
fying  heat 

4.  The  fourth  operation  is  upon  the  juices  of  the  body. 

5.  The  fifth  operation  is  upon  the  bowels,  for  the  extrusion 
of  aliment 

6.  The  sixth  operation  is  upon  the  outer  parts  of  the  body, 
for  the  attraction  of  aliment 

7.  The  seventh  operation  is  upon  the  aliment  itself,  for  the 
insmuation  thereof. 

8.  The  eighth  operation  is  upon  the  final  act  of  assimilation. 

9.  The  ninth  operation  is  upon  the  inteneration  of  the 
parts  after  they  have  begun  to  dry. 

10.  The  tenth  operation  is  upon  the  purgation  of  the  old 
juice,  and  the  substitution  of  new. 

Of  these  operations  the  four  first  belong  to  the  first  inten- 
tion, the  four  next  to  the  second,  and  the  two  last  to  the  third. 

But  as  this  part  concerning  Intentions  points  to  practice,  under 
the  title  of  history  I  will  include  not  only  experiments  and 
observations,  but  also  counsels,  remedies,  explanations  of  causes, 
assumptions,  and  all  things  relating  thereto. 

I. 

TUB   OPERATION   UPON   THE    SPIRITS,   THAT   TUEY   MAY   RE- 
TAIN  THEIR   YOUTH   AND   RENEW   THEIR   VIGOUR. 

The  History, 

1.  The  spirits  are  the  agents  and  workmen  that  produce 
all  the  effects  in  the  body.  This  appears  manifest  both  by 
general  consent  and  by  innumeriiblc  instances. 
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2.  If  it  were  possible  for  young  spirits  to  bo  put  into  an  old 
body,  it  is  probable  that  this  great  wheel  might  put  the  lesser 
wheels  in  motion,  and  turn  back  the  course  of  nature. 

3.  In  every  kind  of  consumption,  whether  by  fire  or  age, 
the  more  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  or  the  heat,  preys  upon  the 
moisture,  the  shorter  is  the  duration  of  that  thing.  This  occurs 
everywhere,  and  is  plain. 

4.  The  spirits  are  to  be  put  into  such  a  temperament,  and 
such  a  degree  of  activity  that  (as  one  says)  they  shall  not  drink 
and  absorb,  but  only  sip  the  juices  of  the  body. 

5.  There  are  two  kinds  of  flames;  the  one  active  but 
weak,  as  the  flame  of  straw  or  chips,  that  consumes  and  dis- 
charges lighter  substances,  but  has  little  effect  upon  the 
harder;  the  other  strong  and  steady,  as  the  flame  of  large 
timber  and  the  like,  which  attacks  likewise  hard  and  tough 
bodies. 

6.  The  brisk  and  yet  weak  flame  dries  up  bodies,  and  makcb 
them  effete  and  sapless;  whilst  the  strong  flame  softens  and 
melts  them. 

7.  Of  dissipating  medicines,  some  only  draw  forth  the  thinner 
parts  of  tumours,  and  thereby  harden  them ;  but  some  discuss 
them  vigorously,  and  thereby  soften  them. 

8.  Of  purging  and  clearing  medicines  likewise,  some  carry 
suddenly  off'  the  more  fluid  parts,  and  some  draw  the  moie 
obstinate  and  viscous. 

9.  The  spirits  should  be  clad  and  armed  with  such  a  heat 
that  they  may  prefer  rather  to  pluck  asunder  and  undermine  the 
hard  and  obstinate  parts,  than  to  discharge  and  carry  off*  such 
as  are  weak  and  prepared ;  for  by  this  means  the  body  becomes 
fresh  and  firm. 

10.  The  spirits  should  be  so  tempered  and  ordered,  as  to 
become  in  substance  dense,  not  rare;  in  heat  lasting,  not  eager; 
in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  offices  of  life,  not  redundant  or 
excessive ;  in  motion  settled,  not  starting  or  irregular. 

11.  Vapours  evidently  operate  powerfully  upon  the  spirits; 
as  is  shown  by  sleep,  intoxication,  melancholy  and  mirthful 
passions,  and  recovery  of  the  spirits  in  swoons  and  fainting- 
fits by  odours. 

12.  The  spirits  are  condensed  in  four  ways;  by  putting 
them  to  flight,  by  cooling,  by  soothing,  or  by  quieting  them. 
And  first  of  their  condensation  by  flight. 
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13.  Whatever  puts  to  flight  from  all  sides  drives  the  body  to 
its  centre,  and  therefore  condenses. 

14.  Opium  is  hj  far  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  means 
forcondensing  the  spirits  by  flight;  and  next  to  it  opiates  and 
soporifics  in  general. 

15.  The  power  of  opium  to  condense  the  spirits  is  very 
remarkable ;  for  perhaps  three  grains  will  in  a  short  time  so 
coagulate  them  that  they  cannot  separate,  but  are  quenched 
and  rendered  immoveable. 

16.  Opium  and  similar  drugs  do  not  put  the  spirits  to  flight 
by  their  coldness  (for  they  have  parts  manifestly  warm),  but 
contrariwise  they  cool  by  putting  the  spirits  to  flight. 

17.  The  flight  of  the  spirits  by  means  of  opium  and  opiates 
is  best  seen  when  they  are  applied  externally ;  for  the  spirits 
instantly  retire  and  will  return  no  more,  but  the  part  mor- 
tifies and  turns  to  a  gangrene. 

18.  Opiates  give  relief  in  great  pain,  as  the  stone,  or 
amputation  of  a  limb;  principally  by  putting  the  spirits  to 
flight. 

19.  Opiates  draw  a  good  effect  from  a  bad  cause;  for  the 
flight  of  the  spirits  is  bad,  but  the  condensation  thereof  by  that 
flight  is  good. 

20.  The  Greeks  imputed  much  to  opium,  both  for  health, 
and  prolongation  of  life ;  but  the  Arabs  still  more ;  so  that 
their  higher  medicines  (which  they  call  **  God's  Hands  ")  have 
opium  for  their  basis  and  principal  ingredient,  with  a  mixture 
of  other  things  to  counteract  and  correct  the  noxious  qualities 
thereof;  such  are  treacle,  mithridate,  and  the  like. 

21.  AH  remedies  successfully  used  in  pestilential  and  ma- 
lignant diseases  to  check  and  curb  the  spirits,  lest  they  become 
unruly  and  turbulent,  may  be  advantageously  transferred  to  the 
prolongation  of  life.  For  the  condensation  of  the  spirits,  which 
is  best  secured  by  opiates,  is  beneficial  in  both  cases. 

22.  The  Turks  find  opium,  even  in  large  quantities,  innocent 
and  cordial,  so  that  they  even  take  it  before  a  battle  to  give 
them  courage.  But  to  us,  except  in  small  quantities,  and  with 
strong  correctives,  it  is  fatal. 

23.  Opium  and  opiates  are  clearly  found  to  excite  the  sexual 
passion,  which  shows  their  power  to  strengthen  the  spirits. 

24.  Distilled  water  of  the  wild  poppy  being  doubtless  a 
mild  opiate,  is  successfully  given  in  surfeit,  fevers,  and  various 
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diseases ;  and  let  no  one  wonder  at  the  variety  of  its  use.  For 
this  is  common  to  opiates,  as  the  spirits  being  strengthened  and 
condensed  will  fight  against  any  disease. 

25.  The  Turks  use  likewise  a  kind  of  herb,  called  ^^  coffee/' 
which  they  dry,  grind  to  powder,  and  drink  in  warm  water. 
They  affirm  that  it  gives  no  small  vigour  both  to  their  courage 
and  their  wit.  Yet  this  taken  in  large  quantities  will  excite 
and  disturb  the  mind ;  which  shows  it  to  be  of  a  similar  nature 
to  opiates. 

26.  There  is  a  certain  root,  celebrated  through  all  the  East, 
called  '^  betel,''  which  the  Indians  and  others  use  to  carry  in 
their  mouths,  and  chew ;  whereby  they  are  wonderfully  re- 
freshed, and  enabled  to  endure  fatigues,  and  throw  off  dis- 
orders, and  strengthened  for  sexual  intercourse.  It  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  narcotic,  because  it  blackens  the  teeth  ex- 
ceedingly. 

27.  The  use  of  tobacco  has  immensely  increased  in  our  time. 
It  affects  men  with  a  kind  of  secret  pleasure.  So  that  persons 
once  accustomed  to  it  can  scarce  leave  it  off.  It  tends  no 
doubt  to  relieve  the  body,  and  remove  weariness ;  and  its  virtue 
is  commonly  thought  to  lie  in  this,  that  it  opens  the  passages 
and  draws  off  the  humours.  But  it  may  be  more  properly 
referred  to  the  condensation  of  the  spirits ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
henbane,  and  manifestly  affects  the  head,  as  all  opiates  do. 

28.  Humours  are  sometimes  generated  in  the  body,  which 
are  a  kind  of  opiates  themselves ;  as  is  found  in  some  kinds  of 
melancholy,  wherewith  if  a  man  be  seized,  he  is  very  long- 
lived. 

29.  Simple  opiates,  which  are  likewise  called  narcotics  and 
stupefactives,  are  opium  itself,  which  is  the  juice  of  the  poppy, 
the  plant  and  seed  of  the  poppy,  henbane,  mandragora,  hem- 
lock, tobacco,  and  nightshade. 

30.  Compound  opiates  are,  treacle,  mithridate,  trifera,  la- 
danum  of  Paracelsus,  diacodium,  diascordium,  philonium,  and 
pills  of  houndstongue. 

31.  From  these  observations  certain  directions  or  advices 
may  be  drawn  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  according  to  this 
intention,  namely,  the  condensing  of  the  spirit^  by  opiates. 

32.  From  youth  upwards,  therefore,  let  there  be  every  year 
a  kind  of  opiate  diet.  Let  it  be  taken  at  the  end  of  May;  for 
in  summer  the  spirits  are  most  wasted  and  weakened,  and 
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there  is  less  fear  of  cold  humours.  Let  the  opiate  be  of  a 
superior  kind^  not  so  strong  as  those  in  use,  either  as  to  the 
quantity  of  opiunf  or  to  the  proportion  of  very  hot  ingredients. 
Let  it  be  taken  in  the  morning  between  sleeps.  Let  the  diet 
at  the  time  be  more  simple  and  sparing,  without  wine,  spices, 
or  things  that  produce  vapours.  Let  the  medicine  be  taken 
only  on  alternate  days,  and  be  continued  for  a  fortnight 
Such  directions  appear  to  me  to  answer  the  intention  satis- 
factorily. 

33.  Opiates  may  not  only  be  taken  through  the  mouth,  but 
likewise  inhaled  in  the  form  of  smoke ;  but  it  should  be  such  as 
not  to  excite  the  expulsive  faculty  too  strongly,  nor  draw  out  the 
humours,  but  only  to  work  upon  the  spirits  within  the  brain  for 
a  short  time.  Wherefore  a  suffumigation  of  tobacco,  lign-aloes, 
dried  leaves  of  rosemary,  and  a  little  myrrh,  inhaled  in  the  morn- 
ing through  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  would  be  very  beneficial. 

34.  In  the  powerful  opiates,  as  theriacum,  mithridatc,  and 
the  rest,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  especially  in  youth,  to  take  the 
distilled  waters  rather  than  the  bodies  themselves.  For  in 
distillation  the  vapour  rises,  while  the  heat  of  the  medicine 
generally  settles ;  and  distilled  waters  in  the  virtues  conveyed 
by  vapours  are  mostly  good,  in  others  weak. 

35.  Some  medicines  have  a  degree,  weak  and  secret,  and 
therefore  safe,  of  opiate  virtue.  These  impart  a  slow  and 
abundant  vapour,  but  not  malignant,  as  opiates  do.  And 
hence  they  do  not  put  the  spirits  to  flight,  but  yet  they  collect 
and  somewhat  thicken  them. 

36.  The  medicines  that  make  opiates  are,  first  of  all  saiFron 
and  its  flowers;  then  Indian  leaf,  ambergris,  a  preparation 
of  coriander  seed,  amomum  and  pseudomomum,  lignum  E.bo- 
dium,  orange-flower  water,  or  better  still,  the  infusion  of  fresh 
orange-flowers  in  oil  of  almonds,  nutmegs  pricked  full  of  holes 
and  soaked  in  rose-water. 

37.  Though  opiates,  as  has  been  mentioned,  are  to  be  used 
seldom  and  at  certain  times,  yet  this  secondary  kind  may  be 
taken  frequently  and  in  daily  diet,  and  will  conduce  greatly 
to  the  prolongation  of  life.  An  apothecary  of  Calicut,  by  the 
use  of  amber,  is  said  to  have  lived  160  years;  and  the  nobles  of 
Barbary,  where  the  common  people  are  short-lived,  are  found 
by  a  use  of  the  same  means  to  'be  long-lived.  Our  own  an- 
cestors, who  were  longer-lived  than  we  are,  made  great  use  of 
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saffron,  in  cakes,  broths,  and  the  like.  And  so  much  for  the 
first  means  of  condensing  the  spirits ;  namely,  hj  opiates  and 
their  subordinates. 

38.  I  now  come  to  inquire  into  the  second  way  of  con- 
densing the  spirits,  namely  by  cold.  For  condensation  is  the 
proper  work  of  cold ;  and  it  is  done  without  any  malignity,  or 
unfriendly  quality.  The  operation,  therefore,  is  safer  than 
by  opiates,  tjiough  somewhat  less  powerful,  if  used  only  at 
intervals,  as  opiates  are.  But  then  since  it  may  be  used  in 
moderation  familiarly  and  as  a  part  of  daily  diet,  it  has  much 
more  power  than  opiates  to  prolong  life. 

39.  Befrigeration  of  the  spirits  takes  place  in  three  ways ; 
by  respiration,  by  vapours,  or  by  aliments.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  best,  but  mostly  out  of  our  power ;  the  second  likewise 
is  strong,  and  yet  within  our.  reach ;  the  third  is  weak  and 
circuitous. 

40.  Air  clear  and  pure,  that  has  nothing  fuli^nous  in  it 
before  it  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  not  much  exposed  to  the 
dun's  rays,  best  condenses  the  spirits.  Such  air  is  found  either 
on  dry  mountain  tops,  or  on  plains  open  to  the  wind,  yet  some- 
what sheltered  from  the  sun* 

41.  With  regard  to  the  refrigeratioi^  and  condensation  of 
spirits  by  vapours,  the  root  of  the  operation  I  place  in  nitre, 
as  a  thii^  specially  created  for  this  purpose.  To  this  opinion 
I  am  led  by  the  following  considerations. 

42.  Nitre  is  a  kind  of  cold  aromatic,  as.  is  apparent  to  the 
sense  itself.  For  it  bites  and  tries  the  tongue  and  palate  with 
cold,  as  aromatics  do  with  heat ;  and  it  is  the  only  one,  as  far 
as  we  know,  that  does  this. 

43.  Almost  all  cold  things  (at  least  all  things  cold  properly, 
and  not  accidentally,  as  opium)  have  a  weak  and  poor  supply 
of  spirit;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  things  full  of  spirit  are 
almost  all  hot.  Nitre  is  the  only  body  found  in  the  vegetable 
world  which  abounds  with  spirit  and  yet  is  cold.  For  cam- 
phor, which  is  full  of  spirit,  and  yet  produces  the  effects  of 
cold,  refrigerates  only  by  accident;  inasmuch  as, being  thin  and 
without  acrimony,  it  assists  perspiration  in  inflammations. 

44.  In  the  practice  of  congealing  and  freezing  fluids  that 
has  lately  come  into  use,  by  applying  snow  and  ice  to  the 
exterior  of  the  vessel,  nitre  is  also  used,  and  no  doubt  excites 
and  strengthens  the  congelation.     It  is  true  that  common  bay 
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Bait  is  likewise  used  for  this  purpose^  which  rather  supplies 
actiyitj  to  the  cold  of  the  snow  than  gives  a  coldness  itself;  I 
have  heard  however  that  in  hot  countries,  where  there  is  no 
snow,  congelation  is  produced  hj  nitre  alone ;  but  this  I  have 
not  proved. 

45.  Gunpowder,  which  consists  principally  of  nitre,  is  said, 
when  taken  in  a  draught,  to  inspire  courage,  and  to  be  often  used 
by  soldiers  and  sailors  before  a  battle,  as  opium  is  hj  the  Turks. 

46.  Nitre  is  successfully  administered  in  burning  and  pesti- 
lential fevers  to  relieve  and  subdue  their  destructive  heats. 

47.  Nitre  in  gunpowder  has  evidently  a  great  aversion  to 
flame,  which  causes  that  wonderful  blast  and  explosion. 

48.  Nitre  is  found  to  be  as  it  were  the  spirit  of  the  earth. 
For  it  is  most  certain  that  any  earth,  though  pure  and  unmixed 
with  nitrous  matter,  if  it  be  so  laid  up  and  covered  as  to  be  free 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  produce  no  vegetable  matter, 
will  collect  a  great  quantity  of  nitre.  And  from  this  it 
appears  that  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  inferior,  not  only  to  the  spirit 
of  animals,  but  also  to  the  spirit  of  vegetables. 

49.  Animals  that  drink  nitrous  water  evidently  grow  fat, 
which  is  a  sign  of  the  cold  in  nitre. 

60.  Land  is  most  enriched  by  nitrous  bodies ;  for  all  manure 
is  nitrous,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  spirit  in  nitre. 

51.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  human  spirits  can  be 
cooled  and  condensed  by  the  spirit  of  nitre,  and  made  more 
crude  and  less  eager.  As  therefore  strong  wines,  spices,  and 
the  like,  inflame  the  spirits  and  shorten  life,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  nitre  composes  and  restrains  the  spirits  and  tends  to 
longevity. 

52.  Nitre  may  be  taken  in  food  with  salt — ten  parts  of  salt 
to  one  of  nitre ;  or  from  three  to  ten  grains  may  be  mixed  in 
morning  broths  or  draughts.  But  in  whatever  way  it  is  taken, 
if  it  only  be  in  moderation,  it  is  very  beneficial  to  longevity. 

53.  As  opium  plays  the  principal  part  in  condensing  the 
spirits  by  flight,  add  has  at  the  same  time  its  less  powerful  but 
safer  subordinates,  which  may  be  taken  more  frequently,  and 
in  greater  quantity,  as  was  before  mentioned;  so  likewise 
nitre,  which  condenses  the  spirits  by  cold  and  (as  they  say 
now-a-days)  by  a  kind  oifrescouTy  has  its  own  subordinates. 

54.  All  things  which  have  a  somewhat  earthy  smell,  like 
the  smell  of  pure  and  good  earth,  lately  turned  or  dug,  are 
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subordinates  to  nitre.  The  principal  of  these  are  borage^ 
bugloss^  langue  de  bceuf,  burnet,  strawberry  plants,  straw- 
berries,  raspberries,  raw  cucumbers,  raw  apples,  vine  leaves, 
vine  buds,  and  violets. 

55.  Next  to  these  come  those  which  have  a  certain  fresh- 
ness of  smell,  with  a  certain  inclination  to  heat,  yet  not  entirely 
devoid  of  that  cooling  property.  Such  are  balm,  green  citrons, 
green  oranges,  distilled  rose-water,  roasted  pears,  and  pale,  red, 
and  musk  roses. 

56.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  subordinates  of  nitre 
further  the  intention  better  in  a  raw  than  in  a  cooked  state ; 
because  that  spirit  of  cooling  is  dissipated  by  fire.  They  are 
therefore  best  taken  either  infused  in  liquid,  or  raw. 

57.  In  the  same  way  as  the  condensation  of  the  spirit  by 
the  subordinates  of  opium  is  in  some  degree  performed  by 
smells,  so  likewise  is  that  caused  by  the  subordinates  of  nitre. 
Therefore  the  smell  of  the  pure  and  fresh  earth  in  following 
the  plough,  or  digging  or  weeding,  is  an  excellent  composer  of 
the  spirits.  Leaves  falling  in  woods  and  hedges  towards  the 
close  of  autumn,  and  most  of  all  dying  strawberry  leaves, 
supply  a  good  coolness  to  the  spirits.  The  smell  of  violets, 
wallflowers,  bean-blossoms,  sweet  briar,  and  clary,  taken  while 
they  are  growing,  is  of  a  like  nature. 

58.  I  knew  also  a  nobleman,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  who 
every  morning,  directly  he  awoke,  had  a  clod  of  fresh  earth 
placed  beneath  his  nose  for  him  to  smell. 

59.  It  is  certain  that  the  cooling  and  tempering  of  the  blood 
by  cold  things,  as  endive,  chicory,  hepatica,  purslane,  and  the 
like,  do  as  a  consequence  cool  the  spirits  also ;  but  it  is  by  a 
slow  and  indirect  process,  whereas  vapours  operate  imme- 
diately. 

So  much  then  for  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by  cold. 
The  third  process  of  condensation  was  said  to  be  by  that  which 
I  call  the  soothing  of  the  spirits ;  the  fourth,  by  the  quieting  of 
their  alacrity  and  over-activity. 

60.  Alt  things  soothe  the  spirits  that  are  pleasing  and 
friendly  to  them,  and  yet  do  not  excite  them  too  much  to  go 
forth ;  but  contrariwise  induce  a  state  in  which  the  spirits,  being 
as  it  were  contented  with  themselves,  enjoy  their  own  society, 
and  betake  themselves  to  their  proper  centre. 
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61.  If  70a  recollect  the  things  before  set  down  as  sabor* 
dinates  to  opium  and  nitre,  there  is  no  need  of  further  inquiry 
on  this  subject 

62.  With  regard  to  the  quieting  of  the  violence  of  the  spirits, 
I  will  speak  of  it  presently  when  I  come  to  inquire  concerning 
their  motions.  Now,  therefore,  having  spoken  of  the  condensa* 
tion  of  spirits  (which  belongs  to  the  substance  of  them),  I  come 
to  the  degree  of  heat  therein. 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits  should  be,  as  was  said,  of  that  kind 
which  is  robust  but  not  eager,  and  loves  rather  to  undermine 
tough  and  obstinate  parts  than  to  cany  off  the  weak  and  thin. 

64.  We  must  be  cautious  about  spices,  wine,  and  strong 
drink,  and  use  them  very  temperately,  with  intervals  of  absti- 
nence ;  and  so  likewise  with  regard  to  savory,  maijoram,  penny- 
royal, and  all  herbs  which  bite  and  bum  the  palate.  For  they 
supply  to  the  spirits  a  heat  not  operative  but  predatory. 

65.  Those  that  yield  a  robust  heat  are  principally  elecam- 
pane, garlic,  carduus  benedictus,  young  watercress,  germander, 
angelica,  zedoary,  vervain,  valerian,  myrrh,  spikenard,  elder 
flower,  and  chevril.  The  use  of  these  with  care  and  judgment, 
sometimes  in  food,  sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this 
operation. 

66.  It  is  fortunate  likewise  that  the  grand  opiates  are  also 
of  great  service  to  this  operation,  in  that  they  yield  by  compo- 
sition such  a  heat  as  is  desired,  but  can  scarce  be  obtained,  from 
simples.  For  the  introduction  of  those  intensely  hot  things 
(as  spurge,  pellitory,  stachys-agra,  dragonwort,  pistachio  nut, 
castor  oil,  aristolochium,  opopanaz,  ammoniac,  gum  resin,  and 
the  like,  which  cannot  be  taken  internally  by  themselves), 
to  counteract  the  narcotic  power  of  opium,  constitutes  that 
temper  of  medicine  which  is  now  required ;  as  is  well  shown  in 
this,  that  tiieriacum,  mithridate,  and  the  rest,  are  not  acrid  and 
do  not  bite  the  tongue,  but  have  only  a  slight  bitterness  and  a 
strong  scent,  and  only  betray  their  heat  in  the  stomach,  and  in 
their  subsequent  operations. 

67.  The  sexual  appetite  often  excited,  but  seldom  gratified, 

conduces  likewise  to  this  robust  heat  of  the  spirits ;  'as  also  do 

some  other  pasrions,  of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter.     And  so 

much  for  tiie  heat  of  tiie  spirits  in  relation  to  the  prolongation 
of  life. 

«8.  Of  tiie  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that  they  be  not  ex- 
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uberant,  and  given  to  ebullitions,  but  rather  stinted  and 
moderate  (for  a  small  flame  does  not  prey  so  much  as  a  large 
one),  the  inquiry  will  be  short. 

69.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience  that  a  spare  and 
almost  Pythagorean  diet,  such  as  is  prescribed  by  the  stricter 
orders  of  monastic  life,  or  the  institutions  of  hermits,  which 
regarded  want  and  penury  as  their  rule,  produces  longevity. 

70.  To  this  kind  of  life  belong  water-drinking,  a  hard  couch, 
cold  air,  a  spare  diet  (that  is,  of  herbs,  fruits,  flesh,  and 
fish,  potted  and  salted  rather  than  fresh  and  hot),  a  hair  shirt, 
frequent  fastings,  frequent  watchings,  few  sensual  pleasures, 
and  the  like.  For  all  these  diminish  the  spirits  and  reduce 
them  to  such  a  quantity  as  is  only  enough  for  the  offices  of 
life ;  whence  their  depredation  is  less. 

7L  But  if  the  diet  shall  be  a  little  more  generous,  and 
without  so  much  rigour  and  mortification,  yet  so  long  as  it  is 
regular  and  consistent,  it  produces  the  same  result  For  in 
fiames  likewise  we  see  that  a  somewhat  greater  fiame,  if  it  be 
steady  and  calm,  consiunes  less  of  its  fuel  than  a  smaller  fiame 
that  is  blown  about,  and  alternately  strong  and  weak.  The 
regimen  and  diet  of  Comaro  of  Venice  has  demonstrated  this 
well,  seeing  that  for  so  many  years  he  ate  and  drank  by  exact 
weight,  whereby  he  exceeded  100  years  of  age^  with  his 
strength  and  senses  unimpaired. 

72.  We  should  likewise  take  care  that  a  body  fully  nourished, 
and  not  reduced  by  any  of  these  spare  diets,  does  not  neglect 
a  seasonable  use  of  sexual  intercourse,  lest  the  spirits  grow  too 
full,  and  soften  and  destroy  the  body.  So  much  therefore  for 
a  moderate,  and  as  it  were  frugal,  quantity  of  spirits. 

73.  Next  follows  the  inquiry  for  restraining  the  motions  of 
the  spirits;  for  motion  evidently  alternates  and  inflames  them. 
This  restraint  is  effected  in  three  ways;  namely,  by  sleep^ 
by  avoiding  strong  labour,  too  much  exercise,  and  all  fatigue, 
and  by  controlling  uneasy  affections.  And  first  concerning 
sleep. 

74.  The  story  goes  that  Epimenides  slept  many  years  in  a 
cave  without  needing  any  food;  for  in  sleep  the  spirits  are 
less  predatory. 

75.  Experience  tells  us  that  some  animals,  as  dormice  and 
bats,  sleep  through  the  whole  winter  in  holes  and  comers ;  such 
power  has  sleep  to  stop  vital  consumption.     The  same  likewise 
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is  thought  to  be  the  case  with  bees  and  drones,  though  some- 
times deprived  of  their  honey ;  also  with  butterflies,  and  flies. 

76.  Sleep  after  dinner,  wherein  vapours  not  unpleasing  (as 
being  only  the  first  dews  of  food)  rise  to  the  head,  is  good  for 
the  spirits,  but  bad  and  prejudicial  to  all  other  things  that 
relate  to  the  health.  In  extreme  old  age  however  the  same 
principle  holds  with  regard  to  food  and  sleep,  for  both  should 
be  taken  frequently,  though  little  at  a  time.  And  at  the  very 
end  of  life,  mere  rest,  and  a  kind  of  perpetual  repose,  is  good, 
especially  in  the  winter. 

77.  But  as  moderate  sleep  tends  to  longevity,  so  much  more 
if  it  be  calm  and  undisturbed. 

78.  The  procurers  of  calm  sleep  are  violets,  lettuce  (espe- 
cially when  boiled),  syrup  of  dry  roses,  saffron,  balm,  apples 
eaten  at  bedtime,  and  a  malmsey  toast,  especially  if  first  infused 
in  musk  roses.  It  would  be  useful  therefore  to  make  up 
some  pill  or  small  draught  of  these  compounds,  and  take  it 
familiarly.  Things  likewise  which  dose  up  firmly  the  mouth 
of  the  stomach,  as  a  preparation  of  coriander  seed,  quinces, 
and  roast  pears,  induce  sound  sleep.  But  above  all  for  young 
men,  and  especially  for  those  who  have  strong  stomachs,  a  good 

^^rink  of  cold  water  at  bedtime  is  beneficiaL 

ii^ttDction.  Of  voluntary  or  procured  trances,  and  of 
thoughts  intent  and  profound  (provided  they  are  not  un- 
comfortable), I  know  nothing  certain.  They  contribute  no 
doubt  to  this  intention,  and  condense  the  spirits,  even  more 
powerfully  than  sleep;  seeing  they  lull  and  suspend  the 
senses  as  much,  or  even  more.  Of  these  make  further 
inquiry.     And  so  much  for  sleep. 

79.  With  regard  to  motion  and  exercises;  fatigue  and  all 
motion  and  exercise  that  is  too  rapid  and  violent,  as  running, 
games  at  ball,  fencing,  and  the  like,  are  injurious;  as  also  those 
exercises  in  which  our  strength  is  exerted  and  strained  to  the 
uttermost,  as  leaping,  wrestling,  and  the  like.  For  it  is  certain 
that  the  spirits  being  distressed  either  by  swiftness  of  the  mo- 
tion or  extreme  efforts,  become  afterwards  more  active  and 
predatory.  On  the  other  hand,  exercises  which  provoke  a  mo- 
tion tolerably  strong,  yet  not  too  rapid,  or  requiring  the  utter- 
most strength,  such  as  dancing,  archery,  riding,  playing  at 
bowls,  and  the  like,  are  not  injurious  but  rather  beneficial. 
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I  now  come  to  the  affections  and  passions  of  the  mind,  to 
see  which  of  them  are  prejudicial  to  longevity,  which  profit- 
able. 

80*  Great  joys  attenuate  and  difiuse  the  spirits,  and  shorten 
life ;  ordinary  cheerfulness  strengthens  the  spirits,  by  calling 
them  out,  and  yet  not  wasting  them. 

81.  Sensual  impressions  of  joys  are  bad;  ruminations  of  joys 
in  the  memory,  or  apprehensions  of  them  in  hope  or  imagina- 
tion, are  good. 

82.  Joy  suppressed  and  sparingly  communicated  comforts 
the  spirits  more  than  joy  indulged  and  published. 

83.  Grief  and  sadness,  if  devoid  of  fear,  and  not  too  keen, 
rather  prolong  life;  for  these  contract  the  spirits,  and  are  a 
kind  of  condensation. 

84.  Great  fears  shorten  life.  For  though  both  grief  and 
fear  distress  the  spirit,  yet  grief  causes  only  a  simple  contrac 
tion ;  whereas  fear,  through  cares  respecting  the  remedy  and 
hopes  intermixed,  causes  a  turmoil  and  vexation  of  the  spirits. 

85.  Suppressed  anger  is  likewise  a  kind  of  vexation,  and 
makes  the  spirit  to  prey  upon  the  juices  of  the  body.  But 
anger  indulged  and  let  loose  is  beneficial,  like  those  medicines 
which  induce  a  robust  heat. 

86.  Envy  is  the  worst  passion,  and  preys  on  the  spirits, 
which  again  prey  on  the  body.  And  it  is  so  much  the  worse, 
because  it  is  always  at  work,  and  (as  they  say)  keeps  no  holi- 
days. 

^  87.  Compassion  for  another  man's  misforttme,  which  does 
not  appear  likely  to  befall  ourselves,  is  good.  But  that  which 
may  by  some  similitude  be  reflected  on  the  person  pitying  is 
bad,  because  it  excites  fear. 

88.  A  light  shame  hurts  not,  because  it  slightly  contracts 
the  spirits  and  then  diffuses  them;  and  therefore  bashful  persons 
are  generally  long-lived.  But  shame  for  a  great  disgrace,  and 
of  long  continuance,  contracts  the  spirits  even  to  suffocation, 
and  is  pernicious. 

89.  Love,  if  not  unfortunate,  and  too  deeply  wounding,  is 
a  kind  of  joy,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  were  laid  down 
for  joy. 

90.  Hope  is  of  all  affections  the  most  useful,  and  contributes 
most  to  prolong  life,  if  it  be  not  too  oft^n  disappointed,  but 
feed  the  imagination  with  the  prospect  of  good.     They  there- 
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fore  who  set  up  and  propose  some  definite  end  as  their  mark  in 
life,  and  continually  and  gradually  advance  thereto^  are  mostly 
long-lived ;  insomuch  that  when  they  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
their  hopes,  and  have  nothing  more  to  look  forward  to,  they 
commonly  droop  and  do  not  long  survive;  so  that  hope  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  leaf-joy y  which  may  be  spread  out  over  a  vast 
surface  like  gold. 

91.  Admiration  and  light  contemplation  are  of  very  great 
effect  in  prolonging  life.  For  they  detain  the  spirits  on  pleasing 
subjects,  and  do  not  permit  them  to  become  tumultuous,  un- 
quiet, and  morose.  And  hence  all  contemplators  of  nature^ 
who  had  so  many  and  such  great  wonders  to  admire,  as  De- 
mocritus,  Plato,  Parmenides,  and  Apollonius,  were  long-lived. 
The  rhetoricians  likewise,  who  did  but  taste  matters  lightly, 
and  busied  themselves  rather  about  light  of  speech  than  the 
darkness  of  things,  as  Gorgias,  Protagoras,  Isocrates,  and  Se- 
neca, were  long-lived.  And  certainly  as  old  men  are  gene- 
rally  talkative  and  garrulous,  so  talkative  persons  very  often 
grow  to  a  great  age ;  for  it  betokens  a  light  contemplation,  and 
one  that  does  not  greatly  distress  or  vex  the  spirits ;  whereas 
subtle,  acute,  and  eager  inquisition  shortens  life;  for  it  fiitigues 
and  preys  upon  the  spirits. 

So  much  then  for  the  motion  of  the  spirits  by  the  affections 
of  the  mind.  But  I  will  add  some  other  general  observations  on 
the  spirits,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  preceding  division. 

92.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  spirits  are  not 
too  often  dissolved.  For  attenuation  precedes  dissolution,  and 
the  spirit  once  attenuated  is  not  easily  recovered  again  and  con- 
densed. Dissolution  is  caused  by  too  great  labours,  too  violent 
affections  of  the  mind,  too  profuse  perspirations,  too  large  eva- 
cuations, warm  baths,  and  intemperate  or  unseasonable  gratifi- 
cation of  lust ;  also  by  too  many  cares  and  disquietudes,  and 
anxious  expectations;  and  lastly  by  malignant  diseases,  and 
severe  pains  and  anguish  of  tiie  body.  All  which  should  (as 
indeed  the  common  physicians  advise)  be  as  far  as  possible 
avoided. 

93.  The  spirits  are  delighted  both  with  things  accustomed, 
and  with  things  new.  But  it  contributes  wonderfully  to 
preserve  the  vigour  of  the  spirits  if  we  neither  use  customary 
things  till  they  glut,  nor  new  things  before  we  feel  a  lively 
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and  yigorous  appetite  for  them.  Care  and  judgment  there- 
fore should  be  employed  to  break  off  customs  before  they  be- 
come tiresome;  and  to  curb  the  desire  of  new  things  for  a 
season  till  it  becomes  more  strong  and  quick.  Moreover,  the 
course  of  life  should,  if  possible,  be  so  ordered  that  it  may  have 
many  and.  yarious  restorations ;  and  the  spirits  may  not  grow 
torpid  by  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  same  things.  For 
though  Seneca^  said  well,  ^^  A  fool  is  always  beginning  to 
live,"  yet  Ihis  foUy,  like  many  others,  contributes  to  longevity. 

94.  It  is  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  spirits  (although  the 
contrary  course  be  commonly  followed),  that  when  men  perceive 
their  spirits  to  be  in  a  good,  calm,  and  healthy  state  (which 
may  be  known  by  a  quiet  and  cheerful  disposition  of  mind), 
they  should  cherish  and  not  change  them ;  but  if  the  spirits  are 
in  a  disturbed  and  untoward  state  (as  will  be  shown  by  sadness, 
heaviness,  and  other  indisposition  of  mind),  they  should  at  once 
subdue  and  alter  them.  Now  the  spirits  are  continued  in  the 
same  state  by  restraint  of  the  affections,  temperance  of  diet, 
abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse,  refraining  from  labour,  and 
moderate  rest.  They  are  overpowered  and  altered  by  the 
contrary ;  namely,  by  violent  affections,  profuse  feasting,  im- 
moderate indulgence  of  the  sexual  appetite,  arduous  labours, 
intense  study,  and  business.  It  is  however  the  common  prac- 
tice of  men,  when  they  are  the  most  merry  and  best  disposed, 
to  apply  themselves  most  to  feasting,  love,  labour,  contentions, 
and  business.  But  if  a  man  should  wish  for  long  life,  he  ought 
(though  it  may  seem  strange)  to  adopt  the  contrary  system ; 
for  good  spirits  should  be  cherished  and  continued,  spirits  ill 
disposed  should  be  discharged  and  altered. 

95.  Ficinus  says  well,  '*  That  old  men,  to  comfort  their 
spirits,  should  frequently  recall  and  ruminate  on  the  acts  of 
their  childhood  and  youth."  ^  Such  remembrance  is  no  doubt 
the  peculiar  recreation  of  all  old  men;  and  hence  it  is  that 
they  delight  in  the  society  of  their  old  schoolfellows,  and  love 
to  visit  the  places  of  their  education.  Vespasian  indeed  had 
this  feeling  so  strong,  that  when  he  was  emperor  he  could  no 
way  bring  himself  to  change  his  father's  house,  humble  though 
it  was,  lest  he  should  lose  sight  of  familiar  objects'  atid  the 
recollection  of  his  boyhood.    Nay,  he  used  on  holidays  to  drink 

"  Sen.  Ep.  13.  «  Flclnui,  De  Vit.  PPod.  8. 
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out  of  a  wooden  cup,  tipped  with  silver,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  grandmother.  * 

96.  The  thing  above  all  others  most  pleasing  to  the  spirits 
is  a  continual  advance  to  the  better.  Youth  and  manhood 
should  therefore  be  so  ordered  as  to  leave  new  comforts  for  old 
age,  whereof  the  principal  is  moderate  rest.  And  therefore  old 
men  in  honourable  places  who  do  not  retire  to  a  life  of  leisure, 
offer  violence  to  themselves.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Cassiodorus,  who  had  so  much  authority 
with  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy  that  he  appeared  to  be  the  soul 
and  life  of  their  affairs;  yet  afterwards,  when  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  he  retired  into  a  monastery,  where  he  lived  to  be 
a  hundred.  Herein,  however,  two  cautions  are  required;  one, 
that  they  do  not  wait  till  the  body  is  entirely  worn  out  and 
diseased,  for  in  such  bodies  all  change,  even  for  the  better, 
accelerates  death ;  the  other,  that  they  do  not  give  themselves 
up  to  mere  inertness,  but  have  something  to  entertain  the 
minds  and  thoughts  in  a  quiet  way ;  for  which  the  best  kind  of 
amusement  is  reading,  and  next  building  and  planting. 

97.  Lastly,  the  same  action,  endeavour,  and  labour,  which  if 
undertaken  cheerfully  and  with  good  will  refreshes  the  spirits, 
if  it  be  attended  with  aversion  and  dislike  preys  upon  and 
prostrates  them.  It  will  therefore  promote  longevity  if  a  man 
either  so  arrange  his  life  that  it  shall  be  free,  and  pass  as  he 
likes,  or  else  obtain  such  command  over  his  mind  that,  what- 
ever necessity  fortune  may  impose,  it  may  rather  lead  than 
drag  him. 

98.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  as  bearing  on  the  government 
of  the  affections,  that  especial  care  is  to  be  paid  to  the  mouth 
of  the  stomach,  chiefly  to  prevent  it  from  being  too  much 
relaxed.  For  this  part  has  more  power  over  the  affections, 
especially  the  daily  ones,  than  either  the  heart  or  the  brain ; 
excepting  only  such  as  are  caused  by  powerful  vapours,  as  in 
drunkenness  and  melancholy. 

99.  So  much  then  for  the  operation  upon  the  spirits,  that 
they  may  retain  their  youth  and  renew  their  freshness ;  which  I 
have  paid  the  more  attention  to,  because  physicians  and  other 
authors  are  mostly  silent  on  these  operations;  but  principally 
because  the  operation  upon  the  spirits  for  the  renewal  of  them 

'  Sueton.  in  Vesp.  2. 
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is  the  easiest  and  most  compendious  way  to  the  prolongation  of 
life.  And  it  is  most  compendious  for  two  reasons;  the  one^ 
because  the  spirits  act  compendiously  on  the  body ;  the  other> 
because  vapours  and  affections  act  compendiously  on  the  spirits; 
80  that  these  go  to  their  end  as  it  were  in  a  straight  line^  other 
things  more  circuitouslj. 

II. 

THE  OFEBATION  UPON  THE  EXCLUSION  OF  THE  AIB. 

Th^  History. 

1.  Exclusion  of  the  external  air  tends  in  two  ways  to  pro- 
long life.  Firsts  because  most  of  all  things,  next  to  the  in- 
ternal spirit,  the  external  air  (although  it  is  as  life  to  the 
human  spirit,  and  contributes  very  much  to  health)  preys 
upon  the  juices  of  the  body  and  hastens  its  desiccation ;  whence 
the  exclusion  of  the  air  conduces  to  longevity. 

2.  The  second  effect  of  the  exclusion  of  the  air  is  much 
more  deep  and  subtle ;  namely,  that  the  body  being  closed  up, 
and  not  perspiring,  detains  the  spirit  within,  and  turns  it  upon 
the  harder  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  thereby  rendered  soft 
and  tender. 

3.  The  reason  of  this  process  is  explained  in  the  desiccation 
of  inanimate  bodies.  And  it  may  be  taken  for  an  infallible 
axiom,  that  the  emission  of  the  spirit  dries  bodies,  but  the 
detention  thereof  melts  and  softens  them.  And  it  may  be 
further  assumed  that  all  heat  properly  attenuates  and  moistens, 
but  contracts  and  dries  only  by  accident. 

4.  A  life  in  caves  and  holes,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  do 
not  enter,  may  perhaps  tend  to  longevity ;  for  the  air  of  itself, 
unexcited  by  heat,  has  not  much  power  to  prey  upon  the  body. 
Certainly,  on  looking  back,  it  appears  from  many  remains  and 
monuments  that  the  size  and  stature  of  men  were  anciently 
much  greater  than  they  have  been  since,  as  in  Sicily  and  some 
other  places;  and  such  men  generally  lived  in  caves.  Now 
there  is  some  affinity  between  length  of  age  and  lai^eness  of 
ymbs.  The  cave  of  Epimenides  likewise  passes  current  among 
the  fables.  And  I  suspect  that  the  life  of  the  columnar  ancho- 
rites was  something  like  the  life  in  caves,  for  there  neither  the 
rays  of  the  sun  penetrated,  nor  did  the  air  admit  of  great  changes 
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or  inequalities.  It  is  certain  that  both  the  Simeons,  Daniel 
Saba,  and  other  stylites,  were  very  long-lived.  Modem  an- 
chorites likewise,  shut  up  within  walls  or  pillars,  are  often 
found  long-lived. 

5.  Next  to  the  life  in  caves  is  the  life  on  mountains.  For 
as  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  penetrate  into  caves,  so  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  where  there  is  no  reflection,  it  has  lesa 
power.  But  this  must  be  understood  of  mountains  where  the 
air  is  clear  and  pure ;  that  is,  where  from  the  dryness  of  the 
vallies  mists  and  vapours  do  not  ascend ;  as  in  the  mountains 
that  surround  Barbary,  where,  even  at  the  present  day,  men 
often  live  150  years,  as  I  have  observed  before. 

6.  Now  air  of  this  kind  in  caves  and  mountains  has  of 
its  own  nature  little  or  no  predatory  power.  But  air  such  as 
ours  is,  rendered  predatory  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  should 
as  much  as  possible  be  excluded  from  the  body. 

7.  The  air  is  kept  off  and  excluded  in  two  ways ;  first,  by 
closing  the  pores ;  secondly,  by  filling  them  up. 

8.  Closing  of  the  pores  is  assisted  by  coldness  of  the  air 
itself,  by  nakedness,  which  hardens  the  skin,  by  washing  in 
cold  water,  and  by  astringents  applied  to  the  skin,  as  mastich, 
myrrh,  and  myrtle. 

9.  But  this  operation  will  be  much  better  served  by  baths, 
seldom  used  however  (especially  in  summer),  consisting  of  such 
astringent  mineral  waters  as  may  be  safely  applied;  such  as 
chalybeate  and  vitriol  waters;  for  these  powerfully  contract 
the  skin. 

10.  As  for  filling  up  the  pores,  paints  and  such  like  thick 
unctuous  substances,  and  (which  may  be  most  conveniently 
used)  oil  and  fat  things,  no  less  preserve  the  substance  of  the 
body  than  oil  colours  and  varnish  preserve  wood. 

11.  The  ancient  Britons  painted  themselves  with  woad,  and 
were  extremely  long-lived.  The  Picts  likewise  had  the  same 
custom,  and  are  even  supposed  by  some  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  it. 

12.  At  this  day  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  Virginia  use  to 
paint  themselves,  and  are  said,  especially  the  former,  to  be 
very  long-lived;  insomuch  that  five  years  ago  the  French 
Jesuits  met  with  some  of  them  who  remembered  the  building 
of  Fernamburg,  which  happened  120  years  before,  they  being 
then  grown  up. 
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13.  Johannes  de  Temporlbus^  who  is  said  to  have  reached 
the  age  of  three  hundred,  on  being  asked  how  he  had  preserved 
himself,  is  reported  to  have  answered,  '^  By  oil  without,  and 
honey  within." 

14.  The  Irish,  especially  the  wild  Irish,  are,  even  to  this 
day,  very  long-lived.  In  truth,  they  say  that  within  these 
few  years  the  Countess  of  Desmond  lived  to  140,  and  shed 
her  teeth  three  times.  Now  the  Irish  have  a  custom  of  stand- 
ing naked  before  the  fire,  and  rubbing  and  as  it  were  pickling 
themselves  with  old  salt  butter. 

15.  These  same  Irish  are  accustomed  to  wear  shirts  and 
linen  rubbed  with  saffron,  which,  though  it  was  introduced 
to  prevent  putrefaction,  yet  I  consider  tends  to  lengthen  life. 
For  saffix)n  is  the  best  thing  I  know  for  the  skin,  and  to  com- 
fort the  flesh,  seeing  it  is  a  wonderftd  astringent,  and  has  be- 
sides an  oiliness  and  subtle  heat  without  any  acrimony.  Indeed 
I  remember  an  Englishman  who,  on  crossing  the  Channel  with 
a  bag  of  saffron,  to  avoid  paying  duty,  carried  it  for  conceal- 
ment around  his  stomach,  and  although  before  he  had  always 
been  very  sea-sick,  he  was  this  time  quite  well  and  felt  no 
nausea. 

16.  Hippocrates'  advises  to  wear  clean  clothes  next  to  the 
skin  in  winter,  but  foul  and  smeared  with  oil  in  summer.  The 
reason  whereof  appears  to  be,  that  in  summer  the  spirits 
exhale  most,  and  therefore  the  pores  of  the  skin  should  be 
stopped. 

17.  I  judge  therefore  that  to  anoint  the  skin  externally 
with  oil,  either  of  olives  or  sweet  almonds,  contributes  above 
everything  to  longevity.  The  anointing  should  take  place 
every  morning  on  rising ;  the  oil  should  be  mixed  with  a  little 
bay  salt  or  saffiron.  It  should  be  done  lightly  with  wool  or  a 
soft  sponge,  so  as  not  to  drop  upon  the  body,  but  only  to 
touch  and  moisten  the  skin. 

18.  It  is  certain  that  all  liquids,  even  those  of  an  oily  nature, 
if  in  large  quantities,  draw  something  out  of  the  body ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  small  quantities  they  are  absorbed  by  the 
body.  The  Itnointing  therefore,  as  I  said,  should  be  light,  or 
the  shirt  itself  should  be  smeared  with  oiL 

19.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  this  anointing  with 

>  Hippocr.  de  Salubrl  Diieta. 
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oil  here  recommended  (though  it  has  never  been  used  by  our- 
selves^ and  has  been  left  off  by  the  Italians)  was  formerly 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  part  of  their  diet; 
and  yet  they  were  not  more  long-lived  than  the  men  of  this 
age*  But  to  this  it  may  be  justly  answered^  that  oil  was  only 
used  after  bathing,  except  perhaps  by  the  athletes;  and  hot 
baths  are  as  contrary  to  this  operation  as  anointings  are  favour- 
able to  it;  for  the  former  opens  while  the  latter  closes  the 
pores.  Baths  therefore,  without  subsequent  anointing,  are 
very  bad ;  but  anointing  without  bathing  very  good.  Besides, 
this  anointing  was  practised  rather  as  a  luxury,  or  (to  view  it 
in  its  best  light)  for  the  sake  of  health ;  and  with  no  relation 
to  longevity.  Therefore  they  at  the  same  time  used  precious 
ointments,  which,  though  agreeable  and  pleasant  in  themselves^ 
are  hurtful  to  this  intention  by  reason  of  their  heat ;  so  that 
Virgil  was  right  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  casia  as  corrupting 
the  use  of  clear  oil.' 

20.  Anointing  with  oil  in  winter  contributes  to  health  by 
excluding  the  cold;  in  summer,  it  helps  to  detain  the  spirits 
and  prevent  the  dissolution  of  them,  and  to  repel  the  force  of 
the  air,  which  is  then  most  predatory. 

21.  Anointing  with  oil  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  ope- 
rations to  advance  longevity,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  add 
some  cautions,  lest  it  endanger  the  health.  These  are  four 
in  number,  answering  to  the  four  inconveniences  which  may 
follow  thereon. 

22.  The  first  inconvenience  is,  that  by  keeping  in  perspi- 
rations it  may  engender  diseases,  from  excrementitious  humours. 
The  remedy  to  be  employed  for  this  is  by  purges  and  clysters, 
so  that  a  proper  discharge  may  be  obtained.  For  it  is  certain 
that  discharge  by  perspiration  is  mostly  good  for  the  health, 
but  bad  for  longevity.  But  moderate  purgatives  act  upon  the 
humours,  and  not  as  perspiration  does,  upon  the  spirits. 

23.  The  second  inconvenience  is,  that  it  may  make  the  body 
hot  and  inflamed.  For  the  spirit  being  shut  in  and  prevented 
from  perspiring  is  more  fervent.  The  remedy  for  this  is  a  diet 
mostly  of  a  cooling  nature,  and  medicines  with  cooling  pro- 
perties to  be  taken  at  certain  times.  But  of  these  I  will  pre- 
sently inquire  in  the  operation  upon  the  blood. 

>  Nee  casla  liqiiidl  corrumpitur  usus  oliyt'^Georg.  li.  466. 
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24.  The  third  inconvenience  is,  that  it  may  oppress  the 
head.  For  all  closing  of  the  pores  externally  strikes  back  the 
yapours,  and  sends  them  to  the  head.  This  may  be  completely 
remedied  by  purgatives,  especially  clysters,  by  firmly  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach  with  astringents,  by  combing  and 
rubbing  the  head,  and  also  washing  it  with  convenient  lies  to 
cause  an  exhalation,  and  by  not  neglecting  good  and  suitable 
exercise  to  create  a  slight  perspiration  from  the  skin. 

25.  The  fourth  inconvenience  is  a  more  subtle  evil ;  namely, 
that  the  spirit  detained  by  the  closing  of  the  pores  may  pos- 
sibly multiply  itself  too  much;  because,  when  it  does  not 
escape,  and  new  spirit  is  being  continually  generated,  the  spirit 
increases  too  much,  and  may  thus  become  more  predatory 
on  the  body.  But  this  is  not  exactly  the  case ;  for  all  spirit 
(which  like  flame  is  fanned  by  motion)  by  being  shut  up 
becomes  languid,  and  therefore  less  active  and  less  able  to 
propagate  itself;  hotter,  no  doubt,  as  flame  is,  but  slow  in 
motion.  But  this  inconvenience  also  may  be  remedied  by  an 
occasional  mixture  of  cooling  medicines,  as  roses  and  myrtle, 
with  the  oiL  For  all  hot  things  are  to  be  absolutely  avoided, 
as  was  observed  with  regard  to  cinnamon. 

26.  It  is  likewise  beneficial  to  wear  next  the  skin  garments 
which  have  in  them  something  unctuous  or  oily,  and  not 
watery,  for  they  draw  less  out  of  the  body.  And  in  this 
respect  woollen  garments  are  better  than  linen ;  at  least  it  is 
certain  in  the  spirits  of  odours,  that  scented  powders  lose  their 
smell  much  sooner  in  linen  than  in  wooL  Linen  therefore, 
though  pleasant  to  the  touch  and  in  respect  of  cleanness,  is  to 
be  suspected  for  this  operation. 

27.  The  wild  Irish,  when  they  are  taken  ill,  do  nothing 
more  than  take  the  sheets  off  the  beds,  and  wrap  themselves  in 
the  blankets. 

28.  Some  assert  that  they  derived  much  benefit  to  their 
health  by  wearing  under  their  shirts,  and  next  the  skin, 
drawers  and  waistcoats  of  scarlet  flannel. 

29.  It  should  be  observed  also  that  air  accustomed  to  the 
body  preys  upon  it  less  than  new  and  frequently  changed  air ; 
and  therefore  poor  people,  who  always  live  at  home  by  their 
own  firesides,  and  do  not  change  their  abodes,  are  generally 
long-lived.  But  for  the  other  operations  I  esteem  a  change 
of  air  to  be  beneficial,  especially  where  the  spirits  are  not 
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altogether  sluggish;  but  a  mean  should  be  used  that  may 
meet  both  cases.  And  this  may  be  done  by  changing  our 
place  of  abode  at  stated  times,  at  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  to  suitable  localities ;  that  so  the  body  may  neither  tra» 
vel  too  much,  nor  rest  too  long  at  home.  And  so  much  for 
operations  by  exclusion  of  the  air,  and  avoiding  its  predatory 
action* 

in. 

THE  OPEBATION  UPON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  THE  HEAT,  WHICH 

CREATES  BLOOD. 

TTie  History. 

1.  The  two  subsequent  operations  are  as  it  were  the  con- 
yerse  of  the  two  preceding,  and  are  related  to  them  as  passives 
to  actives.  For  the  two  preceding  tend  to  make  the  spirit  and 
the  air  less  depredatory  in  their  actions;  the  two  latter  ta 
make  the  blood  and  the  juice  of  the  body  less  liable  to  be 
preyed  on.  But  as  the  blood  is  that  which  irrigates  the  juices 
and  members,  and  prepares  them,  I  will  place  the  operation 
upon  the  blood  first,  and  give  three  precepts  concerning  it ; 
being  few  in  number,  but  of  great  efficacy* 

2.  First,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  blood  be  brought 
to  a  cooler  temper  it  will  be  the  less  easily  dissipated.  But 
since  cold  things  taken  through  the  mouth  agree  ill  with 
many  of  the  other  intentions,  it  will  be  better  to  find  some 
other  things  that  are  free  from  these  inconveniences ;  and  these 
are  two  in  number. 

3.  The  one  is  the  use  of  clysters,  especially  in  youth,  not 
at  all  purgative  or  abstergent,  but  only  cooling  and  slightly 
aperient.  Of  these  the  best  are  made  from  the  juices  of 
lettuce,  purslane,  hepatica,  the  greater  houseleek,  and  the 
mucilage  of  the  seed  of  fleawort,  with  some  mild  opening 
decoction,  and  the  mixture  of  a  little  camphor.  But  in  old 
age  let  houseleek  and  purslane  be  omitted,  and  the  juice  of 
borage,  endive,  and  the  like  be  substituted  in  their  place. 
And  let  the  clysters  be  retained  as  long  as  possible,  that  is,  for 
an  hour  or  more. 

4.  The  other  is,  the  use,  especially  in  summer,  of  fresh  water 
baths,  only  just  lukewarm,  with   no    emollients  at  all,  as 
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mallows^  dog's  mercury,  milk  and  the  like ;  but  rather  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  new  whey  and  roses. 

5.  But  the  chief  point  and  novelty  of  the  thing  that  I  advise 
is  this :  before  bathing  anoint  the  body  with  oil  mixed  with  some 
thickening  substance^  that  the  cooling  property  may  be  received, 
the  water  repelled,  and  yet  the  pores  of  the  body  may  not  be 
shut  too  closely*  For  when  the  external  cold  shuts  up  the 
body  strongly,  it  is  so  far  from  promoting  coldness,  that  it 
even  prevents  it,  and  excites  heat. 

6.  Bladders  filled  with  decoctions  and  cooling  juices,  and 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  produce  a  similar  eifect  For  this 
also  is  a  kind  of  bathing,  where  the  body  of  the  liquor  is 
mostly  excluded,  and  only  the  cooling  property  received. 

7.  There  remains  the  third  precept,  which  relates  not  to  the 
quality,  but  to  the  substance  of  the  blood ;  to  make  it  more 
firm,  less  easily  dissipated,  and  less  subject  to  the  heat  of  the 
spirit. 

8.  There  is  no  confidence  at  the  present  day  in  the  use  of 
gold-leaf  or  filings,  or  powder  of  pearls,  gems  and  coral,  or  the 
like,  except  so  far  as  they  may  satisfy  the  present  operation. 
Certainly  as  tlie  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  modems  have  attributed 
such  powers  to  these  medicines,  it  would  seem  that  there  must 
be  something  in  what  so  many  men  have  proved  and  observed. 
Laying  aside  therefore  all  fantastic  notions  concerning  them,  I 
fully  believe,  that  if  something  could  be  infused  in  very  small 
portions  into  the  whole  substance  of  blood,  over  which  the 
action  of  the  spirit  and  heat  should  have  little  or  no  power,  it 
would  stop  not  only  all  putrefaction,  but  arefaction  likewise, 
and  be  very  effectual  in  prolonging  life.  In  this  however 
several  ijautions  are  required.  First,  that  the  particles  be  re- 
duced to  an  extreme  fineness ;  secondly,  that  such  hard  and 
solid  things  be  free  from  all  malignant  qualities,  lest  when 
they  are  dispersed  and  concealed  in  the  veins,  they  work  some 
mischief;  thirdly,  that  they  be  never  taken  with  food,  nor  so  as 
to  remain  long,  lest  they  create  dangerous  obstructions  about 
the  mesentery ;  fourthly,  that  they  be  used  seldom,  lest  they 
congregate  and  collect  in  the  veins. 

9.  Let  them  therefore  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  in 
white  wine  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  almonds,  and  use  bodily 
exercise  immediately  after  the  draught. 

10.  For  the  simples  which  may  satisfy  this  operation,  three 
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will  be  enough ;  namely,  gold,  pearls,  and  coraL  For  all  me- 
tals except  gold  have  some  pernicious  quality  in  their  volatile 
part,  neither  can  they  be  beaten  out  so  finely  as  gold-leafl 
And  transparent  and  glass-like  gems  I  dislike,  as  I  said  before, 
for  fear  of  corrosion. 

11.  But  in  my  opinion,  the  safer  and  more  effectual  means 
would  be  the  use  of  woods  in  infusions  and  decoctions;  for 
these  have  power  enough  in  them  to  give  firmness  to  the  blood, 
yet  have  not  the  same  danger  of  causing  obstructions.  But 
they  are  most  to  be  commended  because  they  may  be  taken  at 
meals;  whence  they  will  obtain  an  easier  entrance  into  the 
veins,  and  will  not  pass  off  with  the  refuse. 

12.  The  woods  suited  for  this  purpose  are  sandal,  oak,  and 
vine;  for  I  reject  the  hotter  woods,  and  such  as  are  at  all 
resinous.  Yet  to  these  I  may  add  the  dry  and  woody  stalks  of 
rosemary,  which  is  a  shrub  as  durable  as  many  trees ;  and  like- 
wise the  dry  and  woody  stalks  of  ivy,  but  not  in  such  a 
quantity  as  to  create  an  unpleasant  taste. 

13.  Let  these  woods  be  taken,  either  boiled  in  broths,  or 
infused  in  new  wine,  or  beer,  before  it  has  settled.  If  in 
broths  (as  is  the  case  in  guaiacum  and  the  like),  let  them 
always  be  infused  for  a  long  time  before  they  are  boiled,  that 
the  firmer  part  of  the  wood  as  well  as  the  looser  may  be  drawn 
out  Ash-wood,  though  used  for  cups,  I  regard  with  suspicion. 
And  so  much  for  the  operation  upon  the  blood. 

IV. 

THE  OPEBATION  UPON  THE  JUICES  OP  THE  BODY. 

JTie  History. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bodies,  as  has  been  observed  in 
the  inquiry  concerning  inanimate  bodies,  which  are  consumed 
with  difficulty;  namely,  the  hard  and  the  fat;  as  appears  in 
metals  and  stones,  in  oil  and  wax. 

2.  The  operation  therefore  must  tend  to  make  the  juice  of 
the  body  somewhat  hard;  and  likewise  somewhat  fatty  and 
moist. 

3.  Hardness  is  caused  in  three  ways;  namely,  by  aliment  of 
a  firm  nature,  by  cold  condensing  the  skin  and  flesh,  and  by 
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exercise  fennenting  and  binding  the  juices^  that  they  be  not 
soft  and  frothy. 

4.  Aliment  should  be  of  a  nature  that  is  least  easily  dissi- 
pated; as  beef^  pork,  venison,  goat,  kid,  swan,  goose,  and 
wood-pigeon,  (especially  if  the  flesh  be  slightly  salted),  salt  and 
dried  fish,  cheese  rather  old,  and  the  like. 

5.  Bread  made  of  oatmeal,  or  with  a  mixture  of  peas  in  it, 
or  rye  or  barley  bread,  is  more  solid  than  wheaten  bread. 
And  in  wheaten  bread  that  which  has  more  of  the  bran  in  it  is 
more  solid  than  that  made  of  fine  flour. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys,  who  live  on  salt  fish,  and 
fish-eaters  in  general,  are  long-lived. 

7.  Monks  and  hermits  who  lived  sparingly  and  on  dry 
food  were  generally  long-lived. 

8.  Pure  water  likewise,  drunk  often,  makes  the  juices  of  the 
body  less  frothy.  But  by  reason  of  the  dullness  of  the  spirit 
(which  in  water  is  certainly  not  very  penetrating),  the  mixture 
of  a  little  nitre  with  the  water  would  I  think  be  useful.  And 
so  much  for  the  firmness  of  aliment. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  condensation  of  the  skin  and  flesh  by 
cold,  persons  living  in  the  open  air  are  generally  more  long- 
lived  than  those  living  in  the  house;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
cold  countries  than  those  of  warm. 

10.  Too  much  clothing  either  in  bed  or  on  the  back  relaxes 
the  body. 

11.  "Washing  in  cold  water  is  good  for  longevity;  the  use  ot 
warm  baths  bad;  of  bathing  in  astringent  mineral  waters  I 
have  spoken  before. 

12.  With  regard  to  exercise,  an  inactive  life  manifestly 
renders  the  flesh  soft,  and  easily  dissipated ;  whereas  strong 
exercise,  without  too  great  perspiration  or  fatigue,  renders  it 
hard  and  compact.  Exercise  also  in  cold  water,  as  swimming, 
is  very  good,  and  as  a  general  rule,  exercise  in  the  open  air  is 
better  than  under  cover. 

13.  Of  frictions  (which  are  a  kind  of  exercise),  seeing  they 
rather  call  forth  the  aliment  than  harden,  I  will  speak  ailer- 
wards  in  their  proper  place. 

14.  Now  therefore  having  spoken  of  the  hardness  of  the 
juices,  I  come  to  their  oiliness  or  moist ness,  which  is  a  more 
perfect  and  powerful  intention  than  iDduration,  seeing  it  has 
no  inconvenience,  nor  injurious  effect.     For  all  things  which 
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relate  to  tbe  hardness  of  the  juices  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
while  they  prevent  the  waste  of  aliment  they  also  hinder  the 
repair  thereof;  whence  the  same  things  are  at  the  same  time 
favourable  and  hurtful  to  longevity.  But  things  which  per- 
tain to  make  the  juices  roscid  are  advantageous  in  both  ways; 
for  they  render  the  aliment  at  once  less  easy  to  be  dis8ipated> 
and  more  easy  to  be  repaired. 

15.  But  when  it  is  said  that  the  juice  of  the  body  should  be 
made  fat  and  roscid,  it  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  an 
obesity  or  visible  fat;  but  a  dewiness  diffused,  or  (if  you  will) 
radical,  in  the  very  substance  of  the  body. 

16.  Again,  let  no  one  imagine  that  oil,  or  the  fat  of  meats 
or  marrow,  engender  things  like  themselves,  and  satisfy  this 
intention ;  for  things  once  made  perfect  do  not  return  to  the 
same  state.  But  the  nourishment  should  be  such,  as  after 
digestion  and  maturation  to  generate  an  oiUness  in  the  juices. 

17.  Again,  let  no  one  imagine  that  a  mass  of  oil  or  fat  by 
itself  is  difficult  to  dissipate,  but  that  in  a  mixture  with  other 
things  it  does  not  retain  the  same  nature.  For  as  oil  by  itself 
is  much  longer  in  wasting  than  water,  so  likewise  it  adheres 
much  longer,  and  dries  much  slower  on  paper  or  linen;  as  I 
observed  before. 

1 8.  For  making  the  juices  roscid,  roast  or  baked  meats  are 
better  than  boiled.  All  preparations  of  meat  with  water  are 
bad ;  besides,  oil  is  extracted  more  abundantly  from  dry  bodies 
than  from  moist. 

19.  Tn  general,  a  large  use  of  sweet  things  is  good  for  this 
operation  on  the  body;  as  sugar,  honey,  sweet  almonds,  pine* 
apples,  pistachio  nuts,  dates,  raisins,  currants,  figs,  and  the 
like.  And  on  the  contrary,  all  acid  and  very  salt  or  acrid 
things  are  opposed  to  it. 

20.  Nor  let  me  be  thought  to  favour  the  Manichseans  and 
their  diet,  if  I  recommend  a  frequent  use  of  seeds,  nuts,  and 
roots,  in  meats  or  their  preparations ;  since  all  bread,  which  is 
the  firmament  of  all  food,  is  made  either  of  seeds  or  roots. 

21.  But  above  all  things,  this  operation  depends  most  on  the 
nature  of  the  drink,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  food.   Let  therefore 

.  the  drinks  in  use  be  subtle,  yet  free  from  all  acrimony  and  acidity; 
as  are  those  wines  which,  as  the  old  woman  says  in  Plautus  *, 
"  are  toothless  with  age,"  and  beer  of  the  same  kind. 

*  Plaut  PoDnulus,  569. 
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22.  Mead,  I  imagine,  would  not  be  bad,  if  strong  and  old ; 
but  since  all  honey  has  some  acidity  in  it  (as  may  be  seen  by 
the  corrosive  water  that  the  chemists  extract  from  it,  which 
can  even  dissolve  metals),  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  similar 
drink  with  sugar,  not  lightly  infused,  but  incorporated  as  firmly 
as  honey  in  mead,  and  keep  it  for  a  year  or  six  months ;  so 
that  the  water  may  lose  its  crudity,  and  the  sugar  may  ac- 
quire subtlety. 

23.  Age  in  wine  or  liquor  engenders  subtlety  in  the  parts 
of  the  liquor,  and  acrimony  in  the  spirits ;  whereof  the  first  is 
beneficial,  the  second  hurtful.  To  avoid  therefore  this  com- 
plication, put  into  the  cask,  before  the  wine  has  settled  at  all, 
a  piece  of  well-boiled  pork  or  venison,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  may  have  something  to  prey  upon  and  devour,  and  thereby 
lose  their  pungency. 

24.  In  the  same  way,  if  beer  were  to  be  brewed  not  only 
of  the  grains  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  peas,  but  should  like- 
wise have  about  a  third  part  of  roots  or  fat  pulps,  as  potato- 
roots,  the  pith  of  artichokes,  burdock,  or  any  other  sweet  and 
esculent  roots,  I  conceive  it  would  be  a  drink  much  more 
conducive  to  longevity  than  beer  made  entirely  of  grain. 

25.  All  things  which  have  very  fine  parts,  and  yet  have  no 
acrimony  or  pungency,  are  very  good  in  seasonings.  And 
such  a  property  is  found  to  exist  in  some  few  flowers,  as  ivy 
flowers,  which  infused  in  vinegar  are  even  pleasant  to  the  taste; 
marigold  flowers,  which  are  used  in  broths;  and  betony  flowers. 
And  so  much  for  the  operation  upon  the  juices  of  the  body. 

V. 

THE  OPERATION  UPON  THE  BOWELS,  TO  SEND  FORTH  THE 

ALIMENT. 

27ie  History. 

1.  Of  the  things  which  comfort  the  principal  viscera 
(which  are  the  seats  of  digestion),  the  stomach,  liver,  heart, 
and  brain,  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  ftinctions 
(whereby  aliment  is  distributed  into  the  parts,  the  spirits  are 
difiused,  and  reparation  of  the  whole  body  is  accomplished), 
inquire  from  physicians,  and  their  descriptions  and  advices. 

2.  Of  the  spleen,  gall,  kidneys,  mesentery,  entrails,  and 
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lungs  I  make  no  mention,  as  they  are  only  members  minister- 
ing to  the  principal.  And  though  in  treating  of  health  they 
sometimes  come  under  especial  consideration,  because  thej  each 
are  subject  to  their  own  diseases,  which  if  they  be  not  cured 
attack  likewise  the  principal  viscera;  yet  for  prolongation  of 
life,  repair  of  the  body  by  aliment,  and  retarding  the  atrophy  of 
old  age,  if  digestion  and  the  principal  viscera  are  in  a  good 
state,  the  rest  will  commonly  work  satisfkctorily. 

3.  From  the  medical  books  which  handle  the  comforting 
and  preserving  the  four  principal  members,  each  person  should 
select  for  himself  the  diet  and  system  suited  to  his  own  bodily 
state.  For  preservation  of  health  generally  reqmres  temporary 
medicines ;  but  length  of  life  is  to  be  looked  for  from  a  proper 
diet,  and  a  regular  order  of  nutrient  medicines.  I  will  here 
however  set  down  a  few  of  them,  selecting  the  best 

4.  The  stomach  (which  is  the  master  of  the  house,  as  they 
say,  upon  whose  strength  all  the  other  digestions  depend) 
should  be  so  fortified  and  strengthened  as  to  be  moderately 
warm ;  firm,  not  loose ;  clean,  and  not  charged  with  oppressive 
humours ;  and  yet  (seeing  it  is  supported  by  itself  rather  than 
by  the  veins)  never  absolutely  empty  or  fasting;  lastly,  it 
should  be  kept  in  good  appetite,  for  appetite  sharpens  di- 
gestion. 

5.  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  practice  of  taking  warm 
drinks,  which  was  common  among  the  ancients,  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  I  knew  a  very  eminent  physician  who  at  dinner  and 
supper  would  swallow  exceedingly  hot  soup  with  great  avidity, 
and  soon  afterwards  wish  it  were  returned ;  **  for,"  said  he,  "  I 
did  not  want  the  soup,  but  only  the  warmth." 

6.  I  conceive  it  very  beneficial  that  the  first  draught  at  sup- 
per of  wine,  beer,  or  whatever  drink  a  man  uses,  be  taken  hot. 

7.  Wine,  in  which  gold  has  been  quenched,  I  think  good 
once  in  a  meaL  Not  that  I  believe  that  the  gold  has  any 
special  virtue,  but  because  I  know  that  the  quenching  of  all 
metals  in  any  liquor  gives  it  a  powerful  astringency.  And  I 
select  gold  for  this  purpose  because,  besides  the  astringency 
which  I  want,  it  leaves  no  other  metallic  impression  behind. 

8.  In  the  middle  of  a  meal  I  conceive  sops  of  bread  dipped 
in  wine  to  be  better  than  wine  by  itself;  especially  if  the  wine 
in  which  the  sop  is  dipped  contain  an  infusion  of  rosemary  and 
citron  rind,  with  a  little  sugar  to  make  in  pass  slower. 
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9.  Quinces  are  certainly  good  for  strengthening  the  stomach ; 
but  in  my  opinion  they  would  be  better  used  in  conserres, 
which  are  made  of  strained  juice  and  sugar^  than  in  their  solid 
state^  because  they  load  the  stomach  too  much.  These  con- 
serves after  dinner  are  best  taken  alone^  but  before  dinner 
with  vinegar. 

10.  The  best  simples  for  the  stomach  are,  rosemary^  ele- 
campane, mastich,  wormwood,  sage,  and  mint 

11.  I  approve  of  taking  piUs  of  aloes,  mastich,  and  saffiron, 
before  dinner,  especially  in  winter.  But  the  aloe  should  not 
only  be  often  washed  with  rose-water,  but  also  steeped  for 
some  hours  in  vinegar  in  which  gum- dragon  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  afterwards  in  fresh  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  before 
it  is  made  into  pills. 

12.  Wine  or  beer,  with  bjx  infiision  of  wormwood,  a  little 
elecampane,  and  yellow  sandal  wood,  is  good  at  times,  and 
especially  in  winter. 

13.  In  sununer,  a  draught  of  white  wine  diluted  with  straw- 
berry  water,  in  whic\  a  very  fine  powder  of  pearls  and  of  the 
shells  of  crawfish,  and  (what  may  seem  odd)  a  little  chalk, 
have  been  infused,  refreshes  and  strengthens  the  stomach  ex- 
ceedingly. 

14.  In  general,  all  morning  draughts,  (such  as  are  commonly 
used,)  of  cooling  things,  as  juices,  decoctions,  whey,  barley-water, 
and  the  like,  are  to  be  avoided ;  and  nothing  which  is  purely 
cold  should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach.  Such  things,  if 
necessary,  are  better  taken  five  hours  after  dinner,  or  one  hour 
after  a  light  breakfast 

15.  Frequent  fasting  is  bad  for  longevity.  All  thirst  should 
likewise  be  avoided ;  and  the  stomach  should  be  kept  clean, 
but  always  moist 

16.  Fresh  and  good  olive  oil,  in  which  some  mithridate  has 
been  dissolved,  rubbed  on  the  spine  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
etomach,  comforts  the  stomach  wonderfully. 

17.  A  small  bag  of  scarlet  w>ol,  steeped  in  rough  wine,  in 
which  myrtle,  citron  rind,  and  a  little  saffron  havfe  been  infused, 
may  be  always  worn  on  the  stomach.  So  much  therefore  for 
the  things  which  comfort  the  stomach ;  whereto  many  of  the 
things  useful  in  other  operations  are  likewise  beneficial. 

18.  The  liver  only  requires  to  be  kept  free  from  heat,  or  dry- 
ness, and  from  obstruction;   for  that  dissolution  of  it,  wliieli 
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generates  watery  humours^  is  a  regular  disease.     But  the  other 
two  are  induced  hj  age. 

19.  The  things  described  in  the  operation  upon  the  blood 
are  likewise  of  the  greatest  use  here;  but  I  will  select  and  add 
a  few  more. 

20.  Let  wine  of  sweet  pomegranates,  or  if  that  cannot  be 
had,  a  fresh  extraction  of  their  juice,  be  taken  in  the  mornings 
with  some  sugar,  a  little  fresh  citron  peel  being  put  into  the 
glass  into  which  the  juice  has  been  squeezed,  and  three  or  four 
whole  cloves ;  and  let  this  be  continued  £rom  February  to  the 
end  of  April. 

21.  Let  watercresses  be  used  in  preference  to  all  other  herbs ; 
but  young,  not  old ;  and  let  them  be  taken  either  fresh,  or  in 
soups,  or  in  drinks ;  and  next  to  them  scurvy  grass. 

22.  Aloes,  however  washed  and  corrected,  are  bad  for  the 
liver,  and  therefore  should  never  be  taken  ordinarily.  Bhubarb 
on  the  other  hand  is  good  for  the  liver,  if  three  cautions  are 
observed ;  first,  to  take  it  before  food,  lest  it  be  too  drying,  or 
leave  some  trace  of  astringency  behind  it ;  secondly,  to  steep  it 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  fresh  oil  of  almonds,  with  rose-water, 
before  it  is  infused  elsewhere,  or  given  in  its  substance ;  thirdly, 
to  take  it  alternately,  at  one  time  simple,  at  another  with 
tartar  or  a  litde  bay-salt,  lest  it  only  carry  off  the  lighter  parts, 
and  make  the  mass  of  humours  still  more  stubborn. 

23.  I  approve  of  wine,  or  a  decoction  of  steel,  being  taken 
thrice  or  four  times  a  year,  to  clear  away  the  more  powerful 
obstructions ;  provided  however  that  it  be  always  preceded  by 
two  or  three  spoonsful  of  fresh  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  motion  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  arms  and  stomach. 

24.  Liquids  sweetened,  and  that  with  some  fatness,  are  of 
special  service  to  prevent  the  arefaction,  saltness,  parching,  in 
short  the  old  age  of  the  liver ;  especially  if  they  be  well  incor- 
porated with  age.  Let  such  be  made  of  fruits  and  sweet  roots ; 
as  wine  and  drinks  of  raisins,  jujubes,  dried  figs,  dates,  parsnips, 
bulbous  roots,  potatoes,  and  the  like,  with  sometimes  a  mixture 
of  liquorice.  A  drink  also  made  from  Indian  corn  (which  they 
call  maize)  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  things  is  very  beneficial. 
It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  this  intention  of  preserving 
the  liver  in  a  certain  soft  and  fat  state  is  much  more  powerful 
than  the  other,  which  only  relates  to  the  opening  of  it,  and 
tends  rather  to  health  than  length  of  life;  except  that  the 
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obstraction  that  parches  the  liyer  is  as  prejudicial  as  the  other 
kinds  of  arefaction. 

25.  Boots  of  chicory,  spinage,  and  beet,  stripped  of  their  pith 
and  boiled  in  water  till  they  are  tender,  with  a  third  part  of 
white  wine,  and  used  as  common  salads  with  oil  and  vinegar, 
are  to  be  recommended;  as  also  are  the  buds  or  stalks  of 
asparagus,  the  pulps  of  artichokes,  burdock-roots  properly 
boiled  and  prepared ;  and  in  spring  time  broths  made  of  the 
young  leaves  of  the  vine  and  green  blades  of  wheat.  So  much 
therefore  for  streugtheniug  the  liver, 

26.  The  heart  receives  the  most  benefit  or  injury  from  the 
air  we  breathe,  from  vapours,  and  from  the  passions.  And  many 
of  the  observations  made  before  concerning  the  spirits  may  be 
transferred  hither.  The  undigested  mass  of  cordials  which 
have  been  collected  by  physicians  is  of  little  use  to  my  inten- 
tion ;  but  antidotes  to  poisons  may  be  applied  with  sound  judg- 
ment to  strengthen  and  fortify  the  heart,  especially  if  they  are 
of  a  kind  which  does  not  so  much  destroy  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  poison  as  enable  the  heart  and  spirits  to  resist  poison  in  gene- 
raL  With  respect  to  cordials  consult  the  table  drawn  up  before. 

27.  The  goodness  of  the  air  in  places  is  better  distinguished 
by  experience  than  by  signs.  I  consider  it  to  be  best  in  plains 
that  are  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  wind ;  if  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
yet  not  altogether  parched  or  sandy,  and  grows  wild  thyme,  a 
kind  of  marjoram,  and  some  scattered  plants  of  calamint ;  and  is 
not  entirely  treeless,  but  interspersed  with  some  groups  here 
and  there  for  shade ;  and  where  the  sweet-briar  has  a  musk  and 
aromatic  smell.  Kivers  I  consider  injurious,  unless  very  small, 
clear  and  gravelly. 

28.  The  morning  air  is  certainly  more  invigorating,  though 
the  evening  is  preferred  for  enjoyment  and  delicacy. 

29.  Air  stirred  by  a  gentle  wind  is  I  consider  healthier  than 
a  calm.  The  best  is  a  wind  from  the  west  in  the  morning, 
aud  from  the  north  in  the  afternoon. 

30.  Odours  are  very  good  to  comfort  the  heart ;  not  however 
that  a  good  smell  is  the  privilege  of  a  good  air.  For  as  some  airs 
are  very  pestilential,  which  do  not  smell  so  ill  as  others  that 
are  less  pernicious,  so  on  the  other  hand  there  are  airs  most 
healthy  and  favourable  to  the  spirits  which  have  either  no 
smell  or  one  not  so  pleasant  and  fragrant  to  the  sense.  In 
general,  where  the  air  is  good,  scents  should  only  be  used 
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occasionallj ;  for  a  continual  odour^  though  of  ihe  best  kmd^ 
somewhat  oppresses  the  spirits. 

31.  Of  all  odours  I  reconunend  (as  I  have  intimated  be- 
fore) those  of  plants  growing  and  not  gathered,  and  taken 
in  the  open  air;    such  as  those  of  violets,  pinks,  and  gilly- 
flowers, bean-blossoms,  lime<-flowers,  the  dust  or  flowers   of 
vines,  clary,  the  yellow  wallflower,  musk  roses  (for  other  roses 
when  growing  give  out  little  smell),  strawberry  plants,  especially 
when  dying,  sweet-briar,  especially  in  early  spring,  wild  mint^ 
and  lavender  flowers ;  and  in  hot  countries,  oranges,  citrons, 
myrtle,  and  laurel.    We  ought  therefore  to  walk  or  sit  among 
the  breaths  of  these  plants. 

32.  To  comfort  the  heart  cooling  odours  are  better  than  hot. 
The  best  fumigation  therefore  in  the  morning  or  the  noon-day 
heats  is  by  throwing  an  equal  proportion  of  vinegar,  rose-water, 
and  strong  wine  on  a  hot  iron  plate. 

33.  Nor  let  me  be  thought  to  be  sacrificing  to  Mother 
Earth,  if  I  recommend  in  digging  or  ploughing  to  pour  a  quan- 
tity of  generous  wine  upon  the  soil. 

34.  Pure  orange-flower  water,  with  a  slight  infusion  of 
rose-water  and  fragrant  wine,  inhaled  through  the  nostrils  or 
inserted  by  a  syringe,  like  an  errhine,  is  good,  if  not  done 
too  often. 

35.  Mastication  (though  we  have  no  betel)  and  holding  in 
the  mouth  such  things  as  cheer  the  spirits  is  very  useful, 
though  it  be  done  continually.  Make  therefore  grains  or  little 
cakes  of  ambergris,  musk,  ligh-aloes,  lignum  rhodium,  orrice 
root,  and  roses;  and  let  them  be  made  up  with  rose-water 
which  has  passed  through  a  little  Indian  balsam. 

36.  The  vapours  arising  from  things  taken  internally  to 
fortify  and  cherish  the  heart  ought  to  have  three  properties. 
They  ought  to  be  friendly,  clear,  and  cooling.  Warmth  in 
vapours  is  bad;  and  wine  itself  which  is  supposed  to  have 
only  a  heating  vapour  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  an  opiate  pro- 
perty. Those  vapours  I  call  clear  which  have  more  vapour 
than  exhalation,  and  are  not  at  all  smoky,  sooty,  or  oily,  but 
moist  and  uniform. 

37.  Among  that  useless  collection  of  cordials  there  are  a  few 
which  should  be  used  for  diet ;  above  all  ambergris,  safiron,  and 
the  grain  of  hermes,  of  the  hotter  kinds ;  and  of  the  colder  kinds, 
the  roots  of  bugloss  and  borage,  citrons,  sweet  lemons,  and  apples. 
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Gold  also  and  pearls,  used  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  may  do 
some  good,  not  only  in  the  yeins,  but  also  in  their  passage,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  namely,  by  cooling,  without  having 
any  noxious  property. 

38.  I  am  not  entirely  without  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  bezoar 
stone,  for  there  have  been  many  trials  of  it ;  yet  it  should  by 
all  means  be  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  communicate  its  virtue 
most  easily  to  the  spirits.  It  should  not  therefore  be  used  in 
soups,  syrups,  rose-water,  nor  the  like,  but  only  in  wine,  cin- 
namon-water, or  distilled  liquor  of  that  kind,  and  that  not  hot 
or  strong,  but  weak. 

39.  Concerning  the  affections  we  have  already  inquired. 
I  will  only  add  this  one  remark,  that  every  great,  constant, 
and  as  they  say,  heroic  desire,  strengthens  and  enlarges  the 
powers  of  the  heart     And  so  much  concerning  the  heart. 

40.  With  regard  to  the  brain,  where  the  court  and  university 
of  the  animal  spirits  is  held,  the  former  inquiries  concerning 
opium,  nitre,  and  their  subordinates,  and  the  means  for  inducing 
quiet  sleep,  have  some  relation  thereto.  It  is  certain  also  that 
the  brain  is  as  it  were  under  the  protection  of  the  stomach, 
and  therefore  the  things  which  comfort  and  fortify  the  stomach 
by  consent  assist  the  brain,  and  may  be  transferred  to  this 
place.  I  will  add  a  few  remedies,  three  external,  and  one 
internal. 

41.  I  recommend  bathing  the  feet  at  least  once  a  week  in  a 
bath  made  of  lye,  bay  salt,  sage,  camomile,  fennel,  sweet  mar- 
joram, spikenard,  and  the  leaves  of  green  angelica. 

42.  I  recommend  a  fumigation  every  morning  of  dried  rose- 
mary, dry  bay  twigs,  and  lign- aloes;  for  sweet  gums  oppress 
the  head. 

43.  There  must  be  great  care  not  to  apply  hot  things  to  the 
head  externally ;  such  as  all  kinds  of  spices,  not  even  excepting 
the  nutmeg.  For  these  hot  things  we  would  bring  down  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  there  alone  apply  them.  A  light 
anointing  of  the  head  however  with  oil,  roses,  and  myrtle,  with 
a  little  salt  and  saffroir,  I  approve. 

44.  Bcmembering  what  I  have  said  before  concerning  opiates, 
nitre,  and  the  like,  which  so  powerfully  condense  the  spirits, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  amiss  if  once  a  fortnight  three  or 
four  grains  of  castor  be  taken  in  a  morning  broth,  with  a  little 
angelica  seed  and  calamus  aroniaticus.    For  these  both  strengthen 
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the  brain,  and  excite  in  that  density  of  the  substance  of  the 
spirits  (which  is  so  necessary  for  longevity)  vivacity  and  vigour 
of  motion. 

45.  With  respect  to  the  comforters  of  the  principal  viscera, 
I  have  proposed  those  things  which  are  both  proper  and  choice, 
and  which  may  be  safely  and  conveniently  transferred  to  a 
diet  and  system  of  life.  For  variety  of  medicines  is  the  child 
of  ignorance ;  and  if  it  be  true  according  to  the  proverb,  that 
'^  many  dishes  have  made  many  diseases,"  it  is  not  less  true  that 
many  medicines  have  made  few  cures.  And  so  much  for  the 
operation  to  send  forth  the  aliment  from  the  principal  viscera. 


VL 


THE  OPERATION  UPON  THE  EXTERIOR  PARTS,  TOR   THE 

ATTRACTION  OF  ALIMENT. 

TTie  History. 

1.  Although  a  good  digestion  performed  by  the  internal 
parts  is  the  principal  thing  for  perfect  alimentation,  yet  the 
actions  of  the  exterior  parts  should  also  concur.  And  as  the 
internal  faculty  sends  forth  and  extrudes  the  nourishment,  so 
outward  faculties  should  attract  and  seize  it.  The  weaker  also 
the  digestive  faculty  is,  the  more  need  is  there  of  the  aid  and 
concurrence  of  this  faculty  of  attraction. 

2.  A  strong  attraction  of  the  outward  parts  is  principally  ex- 
cited by  motion  of  the  body,  whereby  the  parts,  being  warmed 
and  comforted,  invite  and  attract  the  nourishment  more  briskly. 

3.  The  greatest^  care  must  be  taken  however  that  the  same 
heat  and  motion,  which  call  forth  the  new  juice  to  the  mem- 
bers, do  not  at  the  same  time  exhaust  the  member  too  much  of 
that  juice  with  which  it  was  before  moistened. 

4.  Frictions,  especially  in  the  morning,  are  most  useful  to 
this  intention;  but  let  this  friction  be  always  followed  by  a 
light  anointing  of  oil,  lest  the  rubbing  of  the  outward  parts 
should  make  them,  by  perspiration,  effete  and  exhausted. 

6.  Exercise,  by  which  the  parts  rub  and  chafe  themselves,  is 
the  next  best  thing  to  friction,  provided  it  be  moderate  and  (as 
has  been  said  before)  neither  rapid,  nor  to  the  utmost  strength, 
nor  to  lassitude.     But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  friction,  there  is 
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the  same  reason  and  caution^  that  the  body  do  not  perspire  too 
much.  Wherefore  exercise  is  better  in  the  open  air  than 
under  cover;  and  better  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Again^ 
unction  is  not  only  to  be  employed  when  exercise  is  oTer^  as 
in  friction^  but  in  the  more  violent  exercises  it  is  likewise  to 
be  used  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end^  as  athletes  do. 

6.  In  order  that  exercise  may  dissolve  as  little  as  possible 
either  the  spirits  or  the  juices^  it  should  not  be  taken  on  an 
absolutely  empty  stomach.  Wherefore^  as  exercise  may  neither 
be  taken  on  a  full  stomachy  as  being  very  injurious  to  healthy 
nor  on  an  eippty  one,  as  being  no  less  injurious  to  longevity, 
the  morning  repast  should  consist  not  of  medicines,  or  draughts, 
or  raisins,  or  figs,  or  the  like,  but  simply  of  meat  and  drink, 
though  in  a  very  light  and  moderate  quantity. 

7.  Exercises  to  distribute  the  juices  over  the  body  should 
affect  all  the  members  equally;  not  (as  Socrates  says)  that 
the  legs  should  move  and  the  arms  rest',  nor  the  contrary;  but 
that  all  the  parts  should  share  in  the  motion.  It  is  of  great 
use  also  for  longevity  that  the  body  should  never  remain  long 
in  the  same  posture,  but  should  change  it  every  half  hour  at 
least,  except  during  sleep. 

8.  Things  used  for  mortification  may  be  transferred  to  vivi- 
fication;  for  hair-shirts  and  flagellations,  and  all  irritation  of 
the  outward  parts,  strengthen  tlieir  attractive  power. 

9.  Cardan  recommends  the  application  of  nettles  even  in 
cases  of  melancholy ;  but  I  have  no  experience  of  the  efficacy 
thereof,  and  I  have  some  suspicions  that  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  the  nettles  would  by  frequent  applications  create  itches  and 
other  diseases  of  the  skin.  And  so  much  for  the  attraction  of 
aliment  to  the  exterior  parts* 

VII. 

THE  OPERATION    UPON    THE  ALIMENT,   FOR    THE    INSINUA- 
TION THEREOF. 

The  History* 

1.  The  saying  which  forbids  many  dishes  is  for  a  censor 
rather  than  a  physician.      Or  however  it  may  be  good  for 

'  Xeiu  Symp.  iL  17. 
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the  preservation  of  health,  yet  it  is  prejudicial  to  longevity, 
because  the  various  and  somewhat  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  aliments  finds  a  better  and  quicker  passage  into  the  veins 
and  juices  than  a  simple  and  homogeneous  diet  does.  Be- 
sides, it  has  great  power  to  excite  the  appetite,  which  is  the 
spur  of  the  digestion.  I  approve  therefore  of  a  variety  and 
frequent  change  of  food  suited  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  or 
other  circumstances. 

2.  The  doctrine  likewise  that  meats  should  be  simple,  without 
sauces,  is  a  simplicity  of  judgment ;  since  good  and  well-chosen 
sauces  are  the  most  healthy  preparations  of  food,  and  contri- 
bute both  to  health  and  longevity. 

3.  With  meats  hard  of  digestion,  strong  liquors  and  sauces 
that  penetrate  and  pierce  should  be  used ;  with  light  food,  on 
the  other  hand,  thin  liquors  and  fat  sauces. 

4.  Besides  my  former  advice  to  take  the  first  draught  at 
supper  warm,  I  recommend  every  one  likewise,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  stomach,  to  take  half  an  hour  before  meals  a  good 
draught  of  whatever  drink  he  is  accustomed  to,  hot,  and  a  little 
spiced  to  gratify  the  taste. 

5.  The  preparation  of  meats,  bread,  and  drinks,  if  it  be  well 
ordered  and  agreeable  to  this  intention,  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance. And  although  it  be  a  thing  mechanical  and  Bavouriug 
of  the  kitchen  and  the  cellar,  yet  it  is  worth  more  than  the 
fables  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  the  like. 

6.  The  moistening  of  the  juices  of  the  body  by  a  moist 
preparation  of  aliment  is  a  childish  affair;  it  may  be  of  use 
in  the  heat  of  illnesses,  but  is  directly  opposed  to  roscid  ali- 
mentation. Boiled  food  therefore,  for  this  intention,  is  far 
inferior  to  roast  or  baked,  or  the  like. 

7.  Meat  should  be  roasted  before  a  quick  fire,  and  done 
quickly ;  not  before  a  slow  fire  and  done  slowly. 

8.  All  solid  meats  should  be  used  not  entirely  fresh,  but 
somewhat  salted.  And  simple  salt  should  be  taken  sparingly, 
or  not  at  all,  at  meals ;  for  salt  distributes  itself  much  better 
when  incorporated  in  the  meat  than  when  taken  by  itself. 

9.  Various  and  good  modes  of  steeping  and  infusing  flesh  in 
proper  liquors  before  roasting  should  be  brought  into  use ;  as 
similar  methods  are  sometimes  employed  before  baking,  and  in 
the  pickling  of  some  fish. 

10.  The  beating  and  striking  of  meat  before  it  is  dressed 
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produces  a  great  effect.  It  is  acknowledged  that  pheasants 
and  partridges  killed  in  hawking,  and  bucks  and  stags  that 
have  been  hunted  (unless  the  course  has  been  too  long)  are 
of  better  flavour.  Some  fish  likewise  are  better  for  being 
scourged  and  beaten.  Hard  and  rough  pears  and  some  other 
kinds  of  fruit  become  sweeter  by  squeezing  and  pressing  them. 
It  would  be  good  also  to  introduce  a  custom  of  beating  and 
bruising  the  harder  kinds  of  flesh  before  they  are  put  to  the 
fire.     And  this  will  be  one  of  the  best  preparations. 

11.  Bread  a  little  leavened  and  very  little  salted  is  the  best. 
It  should  be  baked  in  an  oven  well  heated  and  not  too  slow. 

12.  The  preparation  of  drinks  suited  to  longevity  may  be 
comprised  in  one  precept.  Of  water-drinkers  there  is  no  need 
to  speak ;  for,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  such  a  diet  may  con- 
tinue life  for  a  certain  time,  but  can  never  prolong  it  to  any 
great  extent.  But  in  other  spirituous  liquors  (as  win^,  beer, 
mead,  and  the  like)  the  one  thing  to  be  aimed  at  and  observed 
as  the  sum  of  all  is  to  make  the  parts  of  the  liquor  as  fine  and 
the  spirit  as  mild  as  possible.  And  it  will  be  difficult  to  effect 
this  by  age  alone ;  for  that  makes  indeed  the  parts  somewhat 
more  fine,  but  renders  the  spirits  much  stronger  and  sharper ; 
and  therefore  I  have  already  advised  the  infusion  of  some 
fat  substance  in  casks,  to  restrain  the  acrimony  of  the  spirits. 
There  is  also  another  way,  without  infusion  or  mixture ;  which 
is,  to  keep  the  liquor  in  perpetual  agitation,  either  by  water  or 
land  carriage,  or  by  hanging  the  vessels  on  ropes  and  shaking 
them  daily,  or  other  similar  processes.  For  it  is  certain  that 
such  local  motion  refines  the  parts,  and  in  the  mean  time  so  fer- 
ments the  spirits  in  them  that  they  have  no  leisure  to  turn  to 
acidity,  which  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction. 

13.  In  extreme  old  age,  food  ought  to  be  so  prepared  as  to 
be  almost  half  way  to  chyle.  Distillations  of  meat  are  mere 
folly ;  for  the  best  or  nutritive  part  does  not  rise  in  vapours. 

14.  The  incorporation  of  meat  and  drink  before  they  meet 
in  the  stomach  is  a  step  towards  chyle.  Take  chickens  there- 
fore, partridges,  pheasants,  and  the  like ;  boil  them  in  water  with 
a  little  salt ;  let  them  be  then  cleaned  and  dried,  and  afterwards 
infused  in  new  wine  or  beer  that  is  still  working,  with  a  little 
sugar. 

15.  Extracts  of  meats  and  minces  well  seasoned  are  good 
for  old  men ;  the  more  so>  because  they  have  mostly  lost  the 
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use  of  their  teeth  for  chewing,  which  is  a  principal  prepara- 
tion. 

16.  Towards  the  supply  of  that  defect,  namely,  of  teeth  for 
grinding  food,  there  are  three  things  which  may  help.  The 
first  is,  to  grow  new  ones,  which  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
cannot  be  done  without  a  radical  and  powerful  restoration  of 
the  body.  The  second  is,  so  to  harden  the  gums  by  the  use  of 
proper  astringents  that  they  may  in  some  way  perform  the  office 
of  the  teeth;  and  this  does  not  appear  impracticable.  The 
third  is,  to  prepare  the  food  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not 
require  mastication ;  and  this  is  easy,  and  quickly  attained. 

17.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  a  little  excess  is  sometimes  good  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  body ;  whence  immoderate  feasting  and  deep  potations 
are  not  to  be  entirely  forbidden.  And  so  much  for  the  opera- 
tion on  aliments  and  the  preparation  thereof* 


VIII. 

THE  OPERATION   UPON   THE   LAST  ACT  OF   ASSIMILATION. 

Transition. 

The  advice  concerning  the  last  act  of  assimilation,  whereat 
the  three  preceding  operations  principally  aim,  shall  be  short 
and  simple;  for  the  matter  rather  requires  explanation  than 
any  variety  of  rules. 

Comment. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  all  bodies  are  endued  with  some  desire 
of  assimilating  the  things  which  lie  next  to  them.  This  is  per- 
formed freely  and  vigorously  by  thin  and  pneumatic  bodies, 
such  as  flame,  spirit,  and  air ;  but  very  languidly  by  thick  and 
tangible  bodies;  because  in  them  the  desire  of  assimilation 
is  controlled  by  a  stronger  desire  for  rest,  and  an  aversion  to 
motion. 

2.  It  is  certain  likewise  that  this  desire  for  assimilation, 
which  in  a  gross  body  is  bound  up,  as  was  said,  and  rendered 
ineffectual,  is  somewhat  liberated  and  excited  by  heat  or  spirit 
in  its  neighbour,  and  in  the  end  actuated  by  it.     And  this  is 
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ihe  only  reason  why  inanimate  bodies  do  not  assimilate^  and 
animate  bodies  do. 

3.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  the  harder  the  consistency  of  a 
body,  the  greater  is  the  heat  required  as  a  spur  to  assimilation. 
And  this  turns  out  ill  for  old  men,  because  in  them  the  parts 
are  more  stubborn  and  the  heat  is  weaker ;  and  therefore  either 
the  hardness  of  the  parts  must  be  softened,  or  the  heat  must  be 
increased.  With  regard  to  the  softening  of  the  parts,  as  I  have 
already  laid  down  many  precepts  which  relate  to  the  preven- 
tion or  prohibition  of  this  kind  of  hardness,  I  will  speak  of  it 
hereafter.  But,  on  increasing  the  simple  heat,  I  will  now  give 
one  precept ;  first  however  assuming  this  axiom. 

4.  The  act  of  assimilation  (which,  as  has  been  said,  is  excited 
by  the  surrounding  heat)  is  an  extremely  accurate  and  subtle 
motion  which  affects  even  the  smallest  particles.  But  all 
motions  of  this  kind  are  only  in  vigour  when  all  the  local  motion 
which  may  disturb  it  is  at  rest.  For  the  motion  of  separation 
into  homogeneous  parts,  which  in  milk  causes  the  cream  to  rise 
to  the  top  and  the  whey  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  will  never  take 
place  if  the  milk  be  at  all  stirred.  Neither  will  any  putrefaction 
take  place  in  water  or  mixed  bodies  if  they  be  in  continuous 
local  motion.  From  this  assumption  then  I  will  draw,  with 
reference  to  the  present  inquiry,  this  conclusion. 

5.  The  act  of  assimilation  is  performed  principally  during 
sleep  and  rest,  especially  towards  the  morning,  when  the  dis- 
tribution is  finished.  The  only  advice  therefore  which  occurs 
to  me,  is  that  men  keep  themselves  warm  during  sleep,  and 
towards  morning  use  some  ointment  or  anointed  shirt  to 
excite  a  moderate  heat ;  and  after  that  fall  asleep  again.  And 
eo  much  for  the  inquiry  concerning  the  last  act  of  assimilation. 

IX. 

THB  OPERATION  UPON  THE  INTENERATION  OP  THE  PARTS 
WHICH  HAVE  BECOME  DBT,  OR  THE  SOFTENING  OF  THE 
BODY. 

Transition* 

Having  already  inquired  of  the  internal  inteneration  of  the 
body,  which  is  performed  by  many  tortuous  and  circuitous 
methods  both  of  alimentation  and  detention  of  the  spirit,  and 
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therefore  by  slow  degrees ;  I  now  come  to  the  inteneration  which 
takes  places  from  without  and  at  once,  or  the  soflening  of  the 
bodj. 

The  History. 

1.  In  the  fable  of  the  restoration  of  Pelias  to  youth,  Medea, 
when  she  pretended  to  set  to  work,  proposed  to  accomplish  it 
by  cutting  the  body  of  the  old  man  to  pieces  and  boiling  it  np 
in  a  cauldron  with  certain  drugs.  Some  boiling  may  perhaps 
be  required  there,  but  the  cutting  to  pieces  is  unnecessary. 

2.  But  yet  the  cutting  to  pieces  (not  indeed  with  a  knife,  but 
with  the  judgment)  may  in  some  sort  be  useful.  For  since  the 
consistency  of  the  bowels  and  the  parts  is  yery  different,  their 
inteneration  cannot  be  performed  by  the  same  means;  but 
there  must  be  a  distinct  cure  for  each  part,  besides  the  things 
which  pertain  to  the  inteneration  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
body.     Of  this  last  however  I  will  discourse  first. 

3.  This,  operation  (if  it  be  possible)  may  probably  be  satis- 
fied by  baths,  anointings,  and  the  like ;  with  respect  to  which 
the  following  observations  are  to  be  noted. 

4.  We  must  not  be  too  sanguine  of  accomplishing  this 
object,  because  we  see  things  done  in  the  infusing  and  steeping 
of  inanimate  bodies  whereby  they  become  tender;  whereof 
I  have  brought  forward  some  instances  before.  For  this  kind 
of  operation  is  easier  upon  inanimate  bodies,  because  they 
attract  and  suck  in  the  liquors ;  but  upon  animate  bodies  it  is 
more  difficult,  because  in  them  the  motion  proceeds  more  to- 
wards the  circumference. 

5.  The  emollient  baths  therefore  that  are  in  use  do  more 
harm  than  good ;  for  they  rather  draw  out  than  press  in,  and 
rather  loosen  than  consolidate  the  framework  of  the  body. 

6.  The  baths  and  anointings  suitable  to  the  present  opera- 
tion of  softening  the  body  well  and  perfectly  ought  to  have 
tiiree  properties. 

7.  The  first  and  the  principal  one  is,  that  they  should  con- 
sist of  things  which  in  their  whole  substance  are  like  the  flesh 
and  body  of  man,  and  which  at  the  same  time  feed  and  nourish 
from  without. 

8.  The  second  is,  that  they  be  mixed  with  things  of  subtlety 
enough  to  make  an  entrance,  and  to  insinuate  and  convey  their 
nutritive  power  into  the  body. 
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9.  The  third  is^  that  they  receive  some  mixture  (though  far 
inferior  to  the  former)  with  things  that  are  astringent,  not  harsh 
or  tart,  but  unctuous  and  comforting ;  that  thus,  while  the  two 
former  are  at  work,  the  exhalation  from  the  body,  which  de- 
stroys the  virtue  of  the  emollients,  may  be  as  far  as  possible 
stopped;  and  the  motion  to  the  inward  parts  on  the  other 
hand  may,  by  the  astriction  of  the  skin  and  closing  of  the 
pores,  be  promoted  and  assisted. 

10.  Warm  blood,  either  of  man  or  animals,  is  most  akin  to 
the  substance  of  the  human  body.  But  the  conceit  of  Ficinus  ^ 
to  renew  the  strength  of  old  men  by  sucking  the  blood  out  of 
the  arm  of  a  healthy  young  man  is  very  foolish.  For  that 
which  nourishes  from  within  ought  not  to  be  equal  or  perfectly 
homogeneous  to  the  body  nourished,  but  in  some  degree  in- 
ferior and  subordinate,  that  it  may  be  converted ;  but  in  ex- 
ternal applications  the  more  similar  the  substance  the  better 
the  consent. 

11.  It  is  an  old  tradition  that  a  bath  made  of  infant's  blood 
cures  the  leprosy,  and  restores  the  putrid  flesh ;  and  some  kings 
have  incurred  popular  dislike  on  this  very  ground.* 

12.  It  is  told  of  Heraclitus  that,  being  afflicted  with  the 
dropsy,  he  covered  himself  up  in  the  warm  belly  of  a  newly 
slain  ox. 

13.  The  warm  blood  of  kittens  is  used  for  erysipelas,  and  to 
restore  the  flesh  and  skin. 

14.  In  amputations  or  great  hemorrhages  of  any  limb  it  is 
good  to  thrust  the  bleeding  part  into  the  beUy  of  an  animal 
which  has  been  just  cut  up.  For  this  has  a  great  effect  in 
stanching  the  blood ;  as  the  blood  of  the  amputated  member  by 
consent  sucks  and  forcibly  draws  to  itself  the  fresh  blood  of 
the  animal,  whereby  it  is  itself  stopped  and  turned  back. 

15.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  extreme  and  desperate  diseases 
to  cut  pigeons  in  two,  and  apply  them  one  after  another 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  sick  man.  This  sometimes 
gives  wonderful  relief,  which  is  commonly  imputed  to  their  ex- 
tracting the  malignity  of  the  disease.  But  in  some  way  or 
other  this  treatment  affects  the  head  and  comforts  the  animal 
spirits. 

16.  But  since  these  bloody  baths  and  anointings  appear  to 
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US  dirty  and  loathBome,  we  muBt  look  out  for  otliers  whicli  may 
be  less  disgusting  and  yet  equally  useful. 

17.  Next  therefore  to  fresh  blood,  the  things  like  in  sub- 
stance to  the  human  body  are  nutritives  ;  namely,  fat  flesh,  as 
beef,  pork,  and  venison ;  oysters,  milk,  butter,  yolks  of  eggs, 
fine  wheat  meal,  wine  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey. 

18.  For  mixtures  to  make  impression,  salts,  especially  bay- 
salt,  will  serve  for  all.  Wine  also  (being  full  of  spirit)  is  a 
useful  vehicle  of  impression. 

19.  Astringents  of  the  kind  described,  namely,  unctuous  and 
comforting,  are  saffiron,  mastich,  myrrh,  and  myrtle-berry. 

20.  Of  these,  as  &r  as  I  can  judge,  such  a  bath  as  we  require 
.  may  be  successfully  made.     Physicians  and  posterity  will  dis- 
cover better  components. 

21.  The  operation  will  become  far  more  powerful  if  the  pro- 
posed bath  (which  I  hold  to  be  the  principal  thing)  be  attended 
by  a  course  and  order  of  four  operations. 

22.  First,  before  bathing,  rub  the  body  and  anoint  it  with  oil 
mixed  with  some  thickening  substance,  that  the  power  and 
moistening  heat  of  the  bath,  ratlier  than  the  watery  part,  may 
enter  the  body.  Next,  get  into  the  bath,  and  remain  there 
about  two  hours.  After  the  bath  cover  the  body  with  a  plaster 
of  mastich,  myrrh,  gum-dragon,  diapalma,  and  saffron,  to  keep 
in  the  perspiration  as  much  as  possible,  till  the  soft  matter 
has  by  degrees  become  solid,  and  keep  it  on  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more.  Lastly,  after  taking  off  the  plaster,  anoint  the 
body  with  a  mixture  of  oil,  saffron,  and  salt.  Renew  the  bath 
with  the  plaster  and  unction  as  before  every  fifth  day,  and  let 
the  process  of  softening  the  body  continue  for  a  month. 

23.  While  this  softening  process  is  going  on,  I  hold  it  to 
be  useful,  proper,  and  agreeable  to  this  intention,  to  nourish 
the  body  well,  to  keep  it  from  cold  air,  and  to  drink  nothing 
that  is  not  warm. 

24.  But  this  is  one  of  the  things  (as  I  gave  notice  at  first) 
which  I  have  not  proved  by  trial,  but  only  set  down  with  a 
view. to  the  end  aimed  at.  For  having  set  up  the  goal  I  hand 
on  the  lamp  to  others. 

25.  Warm  and  cherishing  applications  from  living  bodies  are 
not  to  be  neglected.    Ficinus  ^  says,  and  that  not  in  joke,  tliat 
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tbe  laying  of  the  young  maid  in  David's  bosom  would  have 
done  him  good,  but  that  it  came  too  late.  He  ought  how* 
ever  to  have  added  that  the  maid,  like  the  Persian  virgins, 
should  have  been  anointed  with  myrrh  and  the  like,  not  for  the 
pleasure  of  it,  but  to  increase  the  cherishing  virtue  firom  the 
living  body. 

26.  Barbarossa  in  his  last  days,  by  the  advice  of  a  Jewish 
physician,  continually  applied  young  boys  to  his  stomach,  to 
warm  and  cherish  it.  Some  old  men  likewise  apply  puppies, 
which  are  animals  of  the  hottest  kind,  to  their  stomachs  at 
night. 

27.  There  is  an  account  tolerably  certain,  and  with  the 
authority  of  many  names,  that  some  men  with  deformed  noses, 
tired  of  being  laughed  at,  have  cut  off  tbe  excrescences  and 
shoots,  and  having  made  an  incision  in  their  arms  sewed  them 
up  therein  for  a  time,  and  thence  obtained  more  comely  noses. 
If  this  is  true  it  plainly  shows  the  consent  of  flesh  to  flesh, 
especially  in  live  flesh. 

28.  With  regard  to  the  particular  inteneration  of  the  prin- 
cipal viscera,  namely,  the  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  heart,  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  reins,  gall,  entrails,  veins,  arteries,  nerves, 
cartilages,  and  bones,  it  would  take  too  long  to  inquire  and 
give  rules  concerning  them,  seeing  I  am  not  now  prescribing  a 
course  of  practice,  but  only  certain  indications  thereto. 

X. 

THE  OPERATION  TO   PUBQE  AWAY    THE  OLD  JUICE  AND  TO 
SUPPLY  NEW,  OB  PERIODICAL  RENOVATION. 

The  History* 

Although  the  things  I  shall  here  set  down  have  been  mostly 
touched  on  before,  yet  seeing  that  this  is  one  of  the  prindpfd 
operations,  I  will  handle  them  again  a  little  more  fully. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  worn  out  draught  oxen  being  turned 
into  new  and  fresh  pastures  recover  young  and  tender  flesh. 
This  is  proved  by  the  eating ;  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that 
inteneration  of  the  flesh  is  not  difficult;  and  it  is  probable 
also  that  this  inteneration  of  the  flesh,  if  often  repeated,  will 
Ukewise  reach  the  bones,  membranes,  and  the  like* 
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2.  It  is  certain  that  the  diets  now  in  use,  especially  of 
gaaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  Chinarroot  and  sassafraSj  if  continued 
for  a  long  timcj  and  according  to  strict  rules,  first  attenuate 
all  the  juice  of  the  body,  and  then  consume  and  absorb  it. 
And  this  is  shown  very  clearly  in  yenereal  diseases,  which  when 
they  have  even  got  so  far  as  to  produce  gummosities,  and  have 
devoured  and  corrupted  the  inner  juices  of  the  body,  may  still 
be  cured  by  these  diets.  Again,  it  is  equally  manifest  that 
men  who  have  grown  thin,  pale,  and  cadaverous  by  these  diets, 
soon  after  gain  fatness  and  colour,  and  are  evidently  renewed. 
Wherefore  in  old  age,  diets  of  this  kind,  used  every  two  years, 
would  I  think  be  useful  to  my  intention,  like  the  casting  of  the 
skin  in  serpents. 

3.  Let  me  not  be  accounted  one  of  the  heretics  called 
Cathariy  if  I  affirm  confidentiy  that  purgings  often  repeated, 
and  made  familiar  to  the  body,  do  more  to  lengthen  life  than 
exercises  and  perspirations.  But  this  must  needs  be  so,  if 
my  previous  position  be  admitted,  that  anointings  of  the  body, 
filling  up  tiie  pores  externally,  exclusions  of  the  air,  and 
detentions  of  the  spirit  in  the  mass  of  the  body,  contribute 
greatly  to  longevity.  For  it  is  most  certain  that  by  outward 
sweats  and  perspirations,  not  only  the  humours  and  excre- 
mentitious  vajHiurs  are  exhaled  and  consumed,  but  with  them 
also  the  juices  and  good  spirits,  which  are  not  so  easily  re- 
stored; but  this  is  not  the  case  in  purgings  (unless  they  be  very 
violent),  since  they  act  principally  upon  the  humours.  The 
best  purgings  for  this  intention  are  those  which  are  taken  a 
littie  before  meals,  because  they  dry  the  body  less ;  and  there- 
fore they  should  consist  of  such  purgatives  as  least  disorder 
the  stomach. 

The  intentions  of  tiiese  proposed  operations  are,  I  think, 
most  true ;  and  the  remedies  faithful  to  the  intentions.  And 
although  many  of  them  may  appear  very  common,  yet  it  would 
be  scarce  believed  with  how  much  care  and  choice  they  have 
been  examined ;  that  they  might  be  (the  object  of  the  intention 
always  secured)  both  safe  and  efiectual.  Experience  however 
wiU  both  prove  and  advance  this  matter.  But  such  in  all 
things  are  the  works  of  the  more  prudent  kind  of  counsel; 
admirable  in  effect,  excellent  in  order,  common-place  in  the 
means  employed* 
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THE  PORCHES  OP  DEATH. 
In  raoiMcHon      I  BOW  come  to  tho  mouiry  concerninff  the  porches 

with  the  15ih       __        ,  .         ,  *.ii-  <i.ii 

Artideof  Id-  qi  death ;  that  is,  of  the  things  which  happen  to  men 
T^andtion.  both  a  little  before  and  a  little  after  the  point  of 
death;  that  seeing  that  there  are  many  paths  which  lead  to 
death,  we  may  know  what  are  the  common  issues  of  them  all, 
especiallj  in  deaths  caused  rather  by  a  destitution  of  nature 
than  by  violence;  though  of  these  likewise  some  notice  must  be 
inserted,  by  reason  of  their  connection  with  the  subject. 

The  History. 

1.  The  living  spirit  seems  to  require  three  things  for  its 
subsistence;  namely,  suitable  motion,  moderate  coolness,  and 
proper  aliment  Flame  appears  to  require  only  two  of  these ; 
namely,  motion  and  aliment;  because  flame  is  a  simple  and 
spirit  a  compound  substance,  insomuch  that  if  it  approach  too 
near  to  the  nature  of  flame  it  destroys  itself. 

2.  Flame  likewise,  as  Aristotle^  well  observed,  is  extinguished 
and  overpowered  by  a  greater  and  more  powerful  flame ;  much 
more  the  spirit. 

3.  Flame,  if  it  be  too  much  compressed,  is  extinguished ;  as 
may  be  seen  by  putting  a  glass  over  a  candle;  for  the  air 
expanded  by  the  heat  compresses  the  flame,  and  thereby  lessens 
and  extinguishes  it.  Neither  will  the  flame  catch  in  grates 
where  the  Aiel  is  pressed  close  together  without  leaving  any 
space  between  the  parts. 

4.  Ignited  bodies  are  also  extinguished  by  compression ;  for 
if  you  press  a  burning  coal  hard  with  the  tongs  or  with  your 
foot  the  flame  is  immediately  put  out. 

£•  But  to  pass  on  to  the  spirit.  Blood  or  phlegm  entering 
into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  causes  instantaneous  death,  since 
the  spirit  has  not  space  to  move. 

6.  A  violent  contusion  of  the  head  likewise  causes  sudden 
death,  the  spirits  being  straitened  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

7.  Opium  and  other  strong  narcotics  congeal  the  spirit  and 
deprive  it  of  motion. 

>  FroMe^is  iU.  22.  and  zniiL  2. 
Z  4 
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8.  A  poieonons  vapour  that  is  directly  hostile  to  the  spirits 
causes  sudden  death ;  as  in  deadly  poisons  which  operate  by 
what  is  called  a  specific  malignity ;  for  it  strikes  the  spirit  with 
such  aversion  that  it  will  no  longer  move  nor  rise  against  so 
deadly  an  enemy. 

9.  Extreme  drunkenness  or  surfeiting  likewise  sometimes 
cause  sudden  death,  the  spirit  being  crushed  not  so  much  by 
the  density  or  malignity  of  the  vapour  (as  in  opium  and 
malignant  poisons)  as  by  the  quantity  of  it. 

10.  Extreme  grief  and  fear,  especially  if  sudden  (as  the  news 
of  unexpected  misfortune),  sometimes  produce  sudden  death. 

11.  Too  great  an  expansion  as  well  as  too  close  a  compression 
of  the  spirits  is  likewise  fataL 

12.  Many  have  died  from  great  and  sudden  joys. 

13.  Great  discharges,  as  the  flow  of  water  in  cuttings  for  the 
dropsy,  and  much  more,  great  and  sudden  hemorrhages,  are 
often  followed  by  sudden  death.  And  this  takes  place  from  the 
mere  horror  of  vacuum  in  the  body ;  all  the  parts,  and  the  spirit 
among  them,  rushing  at  once  to  fill  the  empty  spaces*  With 
respect  to  the  slower  fluxes  of  blood,  the  matter  is  referred 
to  the  want  of  aliment,  not  to  the  rushing  back  of  the  spirit. 
And  so  much  for  tiie  motion  of  the  spirit  when  either  by  over- 
compression  or  over*discharge  it  produces  death. 

14.  I  come  now  to  the  want  of  coolness.  Prevention  of 
respiration  causes  sudden  death,  as  in  all  suffocation  or  stran- 
gulation; yet  this  should  not  be  attributed  so  much  to  the 
stoppage  of  motion  as  to  the  stoppage  of  refrigeration,  because 
air  when  too  hot,  though  it  be  freely  drawn  in,  is  no  less  suffo- 
cating than  if  respiration  were  stopped ;  as  we  see  in  persons 
who  have  sometimes  been  suffocated  by  burning  coals  or 
charcoal,  or  walls  newly  whitewashed,  in  close  rooms  where 
a  fire  has  been  lighted ;  a  kind  of  death  which  the  emperor 
Jovinian  is  said  to  have  died.  The  same  happens  likewise 
from  the  overheating  of  dry  baths,  as  was  practised  in  the 
death  of  Fausta,  wife  of  Constantino  the  Great.* 

15.  The  intervals  at  which  nature  repeats  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion, and  desires  to  expel  the  foul  air  received  into  the  lungs 
and  to  take  in  fresh,  are  very  short,  —  scarce  the  tiiird  part  of 
a  minute. 

>  Zosimui,  U.  p.  10. 
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16.  Ag&in,  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  and  the  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  a  motion  three  times  more  rapid 
than  respiration ;  so  that  if  it  were  possible  without  hindering 
respiration  to  stop  this  motion  of  the  heart,  death  would  ensue 
quicker  than  by  strangulation. 

17.  Use  and  custom  have  however  some  control  oyer  this 
natural  action  of  respiration,  as  appears  in  the  Delian  divers 
and  pearl-fishers,  who  by  continual  practice  can  hold  their 
breath  at  least  ten  times  longer  than  other  men. 

18.  Some  animals  even  among  those  who  have  lungs  can 
hold  their  breath  longer  than  others,  according  as  they  require 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  refrigeration. 

19.  Fish  require  less  refrigeration  than  land  animals;  yet 
they  require  some,  and  receive  it  through  their  gills.  And  as 
land  animals  cannot  bear  a  too  hot  or  close  air,  so  likewise  'fish 
are  suffocated  in  water  if  it  be  totally  and  long  frozen. 

20.  If  the  spirit  is  assaulted  by  another  heat  far  stronger 
than  its  own,  it  is  dissipated  and  destroyed.  For  if  it  can* 
not  bear  its  own  heat  without  receiving  refrigeration,  much 
less  can  it  endure  a  strange  heat  that  is  more  intense.  This 
is  visible  in  biiming  fevers,  when  the  heat  of  the  putrefied 
humours  exceeds  the  natural  heat  so  much  as  to  quench  or 
dissipate  it 

21.  The  wont  and  use  of  sleep  is  likewise  referred  to  re- 
irigeration.  For  as  motion  attenuates  and  rarefies  the  spirit 
and  stimulates  and  intensifies  the  heat  thereof,  so  on  the  other 
hand  sleep  pacifies  and  subdues  its  motion  and  discursive  action. 
For  although  sleep  strengthens  and  furthers  the  actions  of  the 
parts  and  the  non-vital  spirits  and  all  motion  towards  the  circum-* 
ference  of  the  body,  yet  it  greatly  calms  and  lulls  the  proper 
motion  of  the  living  spirit.  Now  human  nature  requires  sleep 
regularly  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  for  five  or 
six  hours  at  least;  though  in  this  respect  also  there  are  some- 
times miracles  of  nature ;  as  Maecenas  is  said  not  to  have  slept 
for  a  long  time  before  his  death.'  And  so  much  for  the  want 
of  refrigeration  for  the  preservation  of  the  spirit 

22.  With  regard  to  the  third  want,  namely,  that  of  aliment, 
it  seems  to  belong  more  to  the  parts  than  to  the  living  spirit ; 

>  Pliny,  tU.  62. 
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for  a  nian  may  easily  believe  that  the  living  spirit  subsists  in 
identity,  and  not  by  succession  or  renovation.  As  for  the 
rational  soul  in  man,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  is  not  propagated, 
nor  subject  either  to  repair  or  death.  Men  talk  also  of  the 
natural  spirit  of  animals  and  even  of  vegetables,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  other  soul  both  in  essence  and  in  form.  For 
from  the  confusion  between  them  has  sprung  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  and  innumerable  conceits  of  heathens  and 
heretics.  ' 

23.  The  human  body  requires  renovation  by  aliment  regu- 
larly once  a  day.  Men  in  good  health  can  scarce  bear  three 
days'  fasting ;  but  truning  and  custom  even  here  have  no  little 
effect.  To  men  out  of  health  fasting  is  less  injurious.  And  as 
exercise  demands  more  nourishment,  so  likewise  sleep  to  a 
certain  extent  supplies  it.  There  are  some  few  instances  of 
men  who,  by  some  miracle  of  nature,  have  been  found  to  live  a 
considerable  time  without  meat  and  drink. 

24.  Dead  bodies,  if  not  prevented  by  putrefaction,  last  along 

time  without  much  decay ;  but  live  bodies,  as  has  been  said,  • 

cannot,  unless  they  receive  alimentation,  last  more  than  three 
days.  This  shows  that  this  rapid  consumption  is  the  work  of 
the  living  spirit,  which  either  repairs  itself,  or  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  parts  to  repair  themselves,  or  both.  This  is  borne 
out  also  by  that  which  was  noted  before,  namely,  that  animals 
can  go  somewhat  longer  without  aliment,  if  they  sleep.  Now 
sleep  is  nothing  else  than  the  retirement  of  the  living  spirit 
into  itself. 

25.  Too  continuous  and  copious  an  eiFusion  of  blood,  such  as 
sometimes  takes  place  in  hemorrhoids,  sometimes  in  vomiting 
of  blood  from  the  opening  or  rupture  of  the  inner  veins,  and 
sometimes  in  wounds,  causes  speedy  death ;  for  the  blood  of 
the  veins  supplies  the  blood  of  the  arteries,  which  again  sup^ 
plies  the  spirit. 

26.  A  man  who  feeds  twice  a  day  takes  no  small  quantity  j 
of  meat  and  drink  into  his  body ;  much  more  indeed  than  he 
discharges  by  stool,  urine,  or  sweat.     No  wonder,  perhaps  you 

will  say,  seeing  the  rest  is  turned  into  the  juices  and  substance 
of  the  body.  True ;  but  reflect  for  a  moment  that  this  accession 
of  food  takes  place  twice  a  day,  and  yet  the  body  is  not  sur- 
charged. And  similarly,  though  the  spirit  is  repaired,  yet  it 
grows  not  immoderate  in  quantity. 
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27.  It  18  of  no  use  to  have  aliment  at  Kand^  if  it  be  in  a 
remote  degree ;  but  it  shoidd  be  of  ciuch  a  kind  and  so  prepared 
and  applied  that  the  spirit  can  act  upon  it.  The  stick  of  a 
wax  torch  cannot  continue  the  flame  if  wax  be  wanting^  neither 
can  men  feed  oh  herbs  alone.  And  this  it  is  whidi  occasions 
atrophy  in  old  age^  namely,  that  although  there  be  flesh  and 
blood,  yet  the  spirit  has  become  so  scanty  and  thin,  i  and  the 
juices  and  the  blood  are  so  exhausted  and  obstinate,  that  they 
are  not  equal  to  alimentation. 

28.  Let  us  now  sum  up  the  things  required  for  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  and  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The  spirit 
requires  room  for  its  motion  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and 
the  nerves  perpetually ;  pulsation  of  the  heart  every  third  part 
of  a  moment ;  respiration  every  moment ;  food  and  sleep  once 
in  three  days ;  power  of  alimentation  after  the  age  of  about 
eighty  years ;  and  if  any  of  these  wants  are  not  supplied  death 
ensues.  Therefore  there  appear  plainly  to  be  three  porches 
of  death ;  namely,  destitution  of  the  spirit,  in  the  motion, 
lefirigeration,  and  nourishment  thereof. 

AdnMmittont.  1.  It  would  bc  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
living  spirit,  like  flame,  is  perpetually  generated  and  ex- 
tinguished, and  is  of  no  sensible  duration.  For  even  flame 
does  this  not  of  its  own  nature,  but  because  it  lives  among 
things  hostile  to  it,  since  flame  within  flame  is  durable. 
But  the  living  spirit  lives  among  things  that  are  friendly 
and  obsequious.  Therefore,  whereas  flame  is  a  momentary 
and  air  a  fixed  substance,  the  living  spirit  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both. 

2.  The  present  inquiry,  as  was  observed  at  first,  does  not 
relate  to  the  extinction  of  the  spirit  by  the  destruction  of 
the  organs  through  disease  and  violence ;  although  this  also 
terminates  in  the  same  three  porches.  And  so  much  for  the 
form  of  death. 

29.  There  are  two  great  precursors  of  death,  the  one  sent 
from  the  head,  the  other  from  the  heart,  namely,  convtdsions 
and  extreme  labour  of  the  pulse ;  for  that  deadly  hiccough  is  it- 
self a  kind  of  convulsion.  £ut  this  labouring  of  the  pulse  has 
a  remarkable  quickness,  because  on  the  point  of  death  the  heart 
trembles  so  violently  that  contraction  and  dilatation  are  almost 
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confounded.  Bat  together  with  this  quickness  there  is  a 
feebleness  and  lowness^  and  often  a  great  intermission  in  the 
pulse,  the  motion  of  the  heart  failings  and  being  no  longer 
able  to  recover  itself  stoutly  and  regularly. 

30.  The  immediate  signs  which  precede  dbath  are,  great 
restlessness  and  tossing  of  the  body,  fumbling  of  the  hands, 
hard  clutching  and  grasping,  teeth  firmly  set,  a  hollow  voice, 
trembling  of  the  lower  lip,  pallor  of  the  face,  a  confused 
memory,  loss  of  speech,  cold  sweats,  elongation  of  the  body, 
raising  up  the  white  of  the  eyes,  alteration  of  the  whole 
countenance  (as  the  nose  becoming  sharp,  the  eyes  hollow,  and 
the  cheeks  sinking  in),  contraction  and  rolling  of  the  tongue, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  in  some  a  discharge  of  blood  or 
seed,  a  shrill  cry,  thick  breathing,  falling  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
the  like. 

31.  Death  is  succeeded  by  deprivation  of  all  sense  and 
motion  as  well  of  the  heart  and  arteries  as  of  the  nerves  and 
limbs,  by  inability  of  the  body  to  support  itself  upright,  by 
stiifness  of  the  nerves  and  parts,  by  loss  of  all  warmth,  and 
soon  after  by  putrefaction  and  stench. 

32.  Eels,  serpents,  and  insects  move  a  good  while  in  all 
their  parts  after  being  cut  in  pieces ;  so  that  countrymen  ima- 
gine that  the  different  parts  are  trying  to  unite  again.  Birds 
likewise  flutter  for  a  little  after  their  heads  are  cut  off;  and 
the  hearts  of  animals  beat  for  a  long  time  after  being  torn  out 
Indeed,  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  heart  of  a  man  who  had 
his  bowels  torn  out  (the  punishment  with  us  for  high  treason), 
which  on  being  cast  according  to  custom  into  the  fire,  leaped  up 
at  first  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  then  by  degrees  to  a 
less  height,  for  the  space,  as  I  remember,  of  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  There  is  likewise  an  old  and  trustworthy  tradition 
of  an  ox  bellowing  after  his  bowels  were  torn  out.  But  there 
is  a  more  certain  report  of  a  man,  who  having  undergone  this 
said  punishment  for  high  treason,  when  his  heart  had  been  torn 
out  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  was  heard  to 
utter  three  or  four  words  of  prayer.  This  I  say  is  more  credi- 
ble than  the  story  of  the  sacrificed  ox;  because  the  friends 
of  such  criminals  usually  give  money  to  the  executioner  to  do 
his  office  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  so  put  them  sooner  out  of 
pain ;  whereas  in  sacrifices  I  do  not  see  why  the  priest  should 
use  any  such  despatch. 
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33.  To  recover  persons  from  swoons  and  sudden  fits  (of 
whom  many,  without  relief,  would  otherwise  die),  the  follow- 
ing remedies  are  used;  namely,  giving  them  waters  distilled 
from  wine  (which  are  called  hot  and  cordial  waters),  bending 
the  body  forward,  close  stopping  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
bending  and  twisting  the  fingers,  tearing  out  the  hair  of  the 
beard  or  head^  rubbing  of  the  parts,  especially  the  face  and 
extremities,  a  sudden  sprinkling  of  cold  water  on  the  face, 
sudden  and  shrill  noises,  holding  rose-water  and  vinegar  to  the 
nose  in  fainting  fits ;  burning  feathers  or  cloth  in  hysterics ; 
but  in  apoplectic  fits  the  best  thing  is  a  heated  frying-pan. 
A  close  embrace  of  living  bodies  has  likewise  been  of  service 
to  some. 

34.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  men  who  have  been 
left  for  dead,  laid  out,  and  carried  forth  to  burial ;  nay,  of  some 
who  have  been  actually  buried;  that  have  yet  come  to  life 
again.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  buried,  this  has 
been  ascertained,  on  opening  the  grave,  from  the  wounded  and 
bruised  state  of  the  head,  by  reason  of  the  body  striving  and 
tossing  in  the  coffin.  Ttie  most  recent  and  memorable  instance 
thereof  was  the  subtle  schoolman  Duns  Scotus.  who  havinsr 
been  buried  in  the  absence  of  his  servant  (who  appears  to  have 
known  the  symptoms  of  these  fits),  was  by  him  afterwards 
disinterred  and  found  in  this  state.  And  a  similar  thing  hap- 
pened in  our  time  to  an  actor  buried  at  Cambridge.  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who,  being  curious  to 
know  what  the  sensation  of  hanging  was,  hung  himself  by 
mounting  on  a  stool  and  then  dropping  himself  off,  thinking  of 
course  that  he  would  be  able  to  regain  the  stool  as  soon  as  he 
liked;  but  this  he  was  unable  to  do,  and  he  was  only  released 
by  a  friend  who  was  present.  On  being  asked  what  he  had 
suffered,  he  said  that  he  felt  no  pain,  but  that  at  first  he  saw 
round  about  him  the  appearance  of  fire  burning,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  intense  blackness  or  darkness,  and  then  by  a  kind 
of  pale  blue  or  sea-green  colour,  such  as  is  oflen  seen  also  by 
fainting  persons.  A  physician  still  alive  told  me  that  by  the 
use  of  frictions  and  warm  baths  he  had  recovered  a  man  who 
had  hung  himself  and  been  suspended  for  half  an  hour,  and 
he  made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  restore  to  life  any  one  who 
had  been  suspended  for  the  same  time,  provided  his  neck  had 
not  been  broken  by  the  shock  of  the  first  drop. 
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THE  DIFFEBEKCE8  BETWEEN  YOUTH  AKD  OLD  AGE. 

In  eonntctimt  ^*  ^^®  Bcale  OF  Buccession  of  Btages  in  the  human 
Ilturie  of  the  bodj  ifl  thifl ;  conception^  quickening  in  the  womb^ 
loquiry.  birth^  nouiishment  at  the  breast^  weaning^  banning 
to  feed  upon  such  food  and  drink  as  are  given  to  infants,  cut^ 
ting  the  first  teeth  about  the  second  year,  beginning  to  walk, 
beginning  to  speak,  putting  forth  the  second  teeth  about  the 
seventh  year,  puberty  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year, 
power  of  generation  and  menstrual  flux,  growth  of  hair  on  the 
legs  and  arms,  growth  of  beard,  increase  of  stature  all  this  time, 
and  sometimes  longer,  fulness  and  perfection  of  strength  and 
activity,  grey  hairs  and  baldness,  cessation  of  the  menstrua  and 
of  ihe  generative  power,  tendency  to  decrepitude  and  a  three- 
legged  animal,  death.  In  the  mean  time  the  mind  also  has  its 
periods,  though  they  cannot  be  described  by  years ;  as  a  failing 
memory  and  the  like,  of  which  hereafter. 

2.  The  differences  between  youth  and  old  age  are  tbese: 
A  young  man's  skin  is  even  and  smooth,  an  old  man's  dry  and 
wrinkled,  especially  about  the  eyes  and  forehead;  a  young 
man's  flesh  is  soft  and  tender,  an  old  man  s  hard ;  youth  has 
strength  and  activity,  old  age  decay  of  strength  and  slowness 
of  motion ;  youth  has  a  strong,  old  age  a  weak  digestion ;  a 
young  man's  bowels  are  soft  and  succulent,  an  old  man's  salt 
and  parched ;  in  youth  the  body  is  erect,  in  old  age  bent  into 
a  curve ;  a  young  man's  limbs  are  firm,  an  old  man's  weak  and 
trembling ;  in  youth  the  humours  are  bilious  and  the  blood  hot, 
in  old  age  the  humours  are  phlegmatic  and  melancholy,  and  the 
blood  cold ;  a  young  man^s  sexual  passions  are  quick,  an  old 
man's  slow ;  in  youth  the  juices  of  the  body  are  more  roscid,  in 
old  age  more  crude  and  watery ;  in  youth  the  spirit  is  plenti* 
fill  and  effervescent,  in  old  age  poor  and  scanty;  in  youth 
the  spirit  is  dense  and  fresh,  in  old  age  eager  and  rare;  in 
youth  the  senses  are  quick  and  entire,  in  old  age  dull  and  im- 
paired ;  a  young  man's  teeth  are  strong  and  perfect,  an  old  man's 
weak,  worn,  and  falling  out ;  a  young  man's  hair  is  coloured, 
an  old  man's  (whatever  colour  it  formerly  was)  white ;  youth 
has  hair,  old  age  baldness ;  in  youth  the  pulse  beats  stronger 
and  quicker,  in  old  age  weaker  and  slower;  a  young  man's 
illnesses  are  more  acute  and  curable,  an  old  man's  chronic  and 
hard  to  cure ;  in  youth  wounds  heal  fast,  in  old  age  slowly ;  a 
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young  man's  cheeks  are  fresh-coloured^  an  old  man's  pale  or  ru- 
bicund^ and  the  blood  thick;  youth  is  less  troubled  with  rheumsj 
age  more  so.  Neither,  as  far  as  I  know^  does  age  bring  any 
improvement  to  the  body  unless  it  be  sometimes  in  fatness.  The 
cause  whereof  is  obvious ;  namely^  that  in  old  age  the  body 
neither  perspires  nor  assimilates  well ;  and  fatness  is  nothing 
else  than  exuberance  of  aliment  over  and  above  that  which  is 
discharged  or  perfectly  assimilated  Some  old  men  likewise 
have  an  increase  of  appetite  by  reason  of  the  acidity  of  the 
humours^  though  the  digestion  becomes  worse.  But  all  these 
things  that. I  have  here  mentioned  the  physicians  will  idly 
enough  refer  to  the  diminution  of  the  natural  heat  and  the 
radical  moisture^  things  worthless  for  use.  This  much  is 
certain^  that  in  the  coming  on  of  years  dryness  precedes  cold- 
ness^ and  that  bodies  in  the  highest  state  of  heat  decline  to 
dryness,  and  coldness  follows  after. 

3.  Next  in  order  comes  the  consideration  of  the  affections  of 
the  mind.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man  at  Poictiers 
in  France  that  I  was  very  intimate  with  a  young  Frenchman 
of  great  wit,  but  somewhat  talkative,  who  afterwards  turned 
out  a  very  eminent  man.  He  used  to  inveigh  against  the 
manners  of  old  men,  and  say  that  if  their  minds  could  be  seen 
as  well  as  their  bodies,  they  woidd  appear  no  less  deformed ; 
and  further  indulging  his  fancy,  he  argued  that  the  defects  of 
their  minds  had  some  parallel  and  correspondence  with  those 
of  the  body.  To  dryness  of  the  skin  he  opposed  impudence ; 
to  hardness  of  the  bowels,  hardness  of  the  heart ;  to  blear  eyes, 
envy,  and  the  evil  eye;  to  sunken  eyes  and  bowing  of  the 
body  to  the  ground,  atheism  (for  they  no  longer,  he  says,  look 
up  to  heaven);  to  the  trembling  of  the  limbs,  vacillation  of 
purpose  and  inconstancy ;  to  the  bending  and  clutching  of  the 
fingers,  rapacity  and  avarice;  to  the  tottering  of  the  knees, 
timidity;  to  wrinkles,  cunning  and  crooked  ways;  and  other 
parallels  which  do  not  now  occur  to  me.  But  to  be  serious ; 
youth  has  modesty  and  a  sense  of  shame,  old  age  is  somewhat 
hardened ;  a  young  man  has  kindness  and  mercy,  an  old  man 
has  become  pitiless  and  callous;  youth  has  a  praiseworthy 
emulation,  old  age  an  ill-natured  envy;  youth  is  inclined  to 
religion  and  devotion  by  reason  of  its  fervency  and  inexperience 
of  evil,  in  old  age  piety  cools  through  the  lukewarmness  of 
charity  and  long  intercourse  with  evil,  together  with  the  di£S- 
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culty  of  believing ;  a  young  man's  wishes  are  vehement,  an  old 
man's  moderate;  youth  is^ fickle  and  unstable,  old  age  more 
grave  and  constant;  youth  is  liberal,  generous,  and  philan- 
thropic, old  age  is  covetous,  wise  for  itself,  and  self-eeeking ; 
youth  is  confident  and  hopeful,  old  age  diffident  and  distrustful ; 
a  young  man  is  easy  and  obliging,  an  old  man  churlish  and 
peevish ;  youth  is  frank  and  sincere,  old  age  cautious  and  re- 
served ;  youth  desires  great  things,  old  age  regards  those  that 
are  necessary ;  a  young  man  thinks  well  of  the  present,  an  old 
man  prefers  the  past ;  a  young  man  reverences  his  superiors, 
an  old  man  finds  out  their  faults ;  and  there  are  •  many  other 
distinctions  which  belong  rntlier  to  manners  than  the  present 
inquiry.  Nevertheless  as  old  men  in  some  respects  improve 
in  their  bodies,  so  also  in  their  minds,  unless  they  are  quite 
worn  out.  For  instance,  though  less  ready  in  invention,  yet 
they  are  more  powerful  in  judgment,  and  prefer  a  safe  and 
sound  to  a  specious  course.  They  increase  likewise  in  talka- 
tiveness and  ostentation ;  for  being  less  fit  for  action  they  look 
for  fruit  of  speech ;  so  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  poets 
represented  Tithonus  as  transformed  into  a  grasshopper. 

PROVISIONAL  RULES. 

CONCEBNING  THE  DURATION  OP  LIFE  AND  THE  FOBM  OP 

DEATH. 

Rule  i. 

There  is  no  consumption,  unless  that  which  is  lost  by  one 
body  passes  into  another. 

explanation. 

In  nature  there  is  no  annihilation ;  and  therefore  the  thing 
which  is  consumed  either  passes  into  the  air,  or  is  received 
into  some  adjacent  body.  Whence  we  see  spiders,  flies,  or 
ants,  entombed  and  preserved  for  ever  in  amber,  a  more  than 
royal  tomb,  although  they  are  tender  substances  and  easily  di>- 
aipated.  But  no  air  reaches  them  into  which  any  of  their 
parts  can  escape,  and  the  substance  of  the  amber  is  so  hete- 
rogeneous that  it  takes  nothing  from  them.  There  would  like- 
wise in  my  opinion  be  a  sunllar  effect  if  a  stick,  root,  or  the 
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like  were  put  into  quicksilTer.     Wax^  honej^  and  gum  have 

fl.n  nnp.rAtinn  nf  thfk  flAmp.  Irind.  hnt  onlv  nartiftl. 


partial. 


BuLE  n. 


In  every  tangible  body  there  is  a  spirit  covered  and  enve* 
loped  in  tlie  grosser  body;  and  from  this  spirit  consumption 
and  dissolution  take  their  origin. 

EXPLANATION. 

No  known  body  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  earth  is  without  a 
spirit^  whether  it  proceed  by  attenuation  and  concoction  from 
the  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  or  by  some  other  way.  For 
the  cavities  of  tangible  things  do  not  admit  of  a  vacuum,  but 
are  filled  either  with  air  or  the  proper  spirit  of  the  thing. 
But  this  spirit,  whereof  I  am  speaking,  is  not  a  virtue,  nor  an 
energy,  nor  an  actuality,  nor  any  such  idle  matter,  but  a  body 
thin  and  invisible,  and  yet  having  place  and  dimension,  and  real. 
Neither  again  is  this  spirit  air  (no  more  than  wine  is  water),  but 
a  rarefied  body,  akin  to  air,  though  greatly  differing  from  it. 
Now  the  grosser  parts  of  bodies,  being  of  a  sluggish  and  not 
very  movable  nature^  would  last  for  a  long  time,  if  this  spirit  did 
not  disturb,  agitate  and  undermine  them,  and  prey  upon  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  and  whatever  else  it  can  turn  into  fresh 
spirit;  after  which  both  the  pre-existing  and  the  newly  formed 
spirit  gradually  escape  together.  This  is  well  exhibited  by 
the  diminution  of  weight  in  bodies  dried  by  perspiration*  For 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  whatever  is  emitted  either  was 
spirit,  when  it  had  weight,  or  was  other  than  spirit  when  it  had 
flown. 

BULE  III. 

The  emission  of  the  spirit  produces  dryness ;  the  detention 
and  working  thereof  within  the  body,  either  melts,  or  putrefies, 
or  vivifies. 

EXPLANATION. 

There  are  four  processes  of  the  spirit,  namely  arefitction, 
melting,  putrefaction  and  generation  of  bodies.  Arefaction  is 
not  properly  the  work  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  grosser  parts 
afler  the  emission  of  the  spirit;  for  upon  this  they  contract 
themselves,  partly  to  avoid  a  vacuum  and  partly  from  the 
union  of  homogeneous  things  together;  as  is  shown  in  all 
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things  dried  by  age^  and  in  the  drier  kinds  of  bodies  which 
have  passed  through  the  fire,  as  bricks,  charcoal,  and  bread. 
Melting  is  the  work  of  the  spirits  alone,  and  that  only  when  they 
are  excited  by  heat ;  for  then  the  spirits  expanding  themselves 
and  yet  not  going  forth,  insinuate  and  spread  themselves 
among  the  grosser  parts,  and  make  them  soft  and  molten,  as 
appears  in  metals  and  wax;  for  metals  and  other  tenacious 
bodies  are  apt  to  restrain  the  spirit,  and  prevent  it  from  rushing 
forth  when  excited.  Putrefaction  is  the  combined  work  of 
the  spirit  and  the  grosser  parts.  For  the  spirit  (which  held  to^ 
gether  and  kept  in  order  the  parts  of  the  body)  having  partly 
escaped,  and  partly  become  feeble,  all  things  are  dissolved  and 
return  to  their  heterogeneities,  or  elements;  whatever  spirit 
there  was  in  the  body  is  gathered  to  itself  (whence  putrefied 
bodies  begin  to  have  a  foul  odour) ;  the  oily  parts  are  gathered 
to  themselves  (and  hence  putrefied  bodies  have  a  certain  smooth- 
ness and  unctuosity) ;  the  watery  parts  likewise  to  themselves ; 
and  the  dregs  to  themselves  (and  hence  the  confusion  in  putre- 
fied bodies).  Oeneralion  or  vivificalaon  is  likewise  the  combined 
work  of  the  spirit  and  the  grosser  parts,  but  in  a  very  different 
manner.  For  the  spirit  is  entirely  detained,  but  swells  and 
moves  locally;  and  the  grosser  parts  are  not  dissolved, but  fol- 
low the  motion  of  the  spirit,  which  as  it  were  inflates  and  thrusts 
them  out  into  various  figures ;  whence  proceeds  that  same  gene* 
ration  and  organization.  Vivification  therefore  always  takes 
place  in  a  matter  tenacious  and  viscous,  but  at  the  same  time 
soft  and  yielding,  that  there  may  be  at  once  both  a  detention 
of  the  spirit,  and  a  gentle  yielding  of  the  parts,  as  the  spirit 
moulds  them.  And  this  appears  in  the  matter  of  all  things,  as 
well  vegetable  as  animal,  whether  generated  from  putrefiEtction 
or  from  seed ;  for  there  is  manifest  in  them  all  a  matter  hard 
to  break  through,  but  easy  to  y ield« 


BULE  IV. 

In  all  animate  bodies  there  are  two  kinds  of  spirits ;  lifeless 
spirits,  such  as  are  in  bodies  inanimate,  and  in  addition  to  them 
a  living  spirit. 

EXPLANATION. 

I  have  already  observed  that  to  procure  long  life  the  hu- 
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man  body  should  be  considered  first  as  a  body  inanimate  and 
unsupported  by  aliment ;  and  secondly  as  a  body  animate  and 
nourished ;  for  the  first  consideration  gives  laws  touching  con- 
sumption^ the  second  laws  touching  repair.     We  should  know 
therefore  that  there  are  diffused  in  the  substance  of  every 
part  of  the  human  body,  as  the  flesh,  bones,  membranes,  or- 
gans and  the  like,  during  lifetime,  spirits  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  which  exist  in  the  same  things,  flesh,  bones,  mem- 
branes and  the  rest,  when  separated  and  dead;   such  like- 
wise as  remain  in  the  corpse.     But  the  living  spirit,  though  it 
governs  them  and  has  some   agreement  with  them,  is  very 
different  from  them,  being  integral  and  self-subsisting.     But 
between  the  lifeless  and  vital  spirits  there  are  two  special  dif- 
ferences ;  the  one,  that  the  lifeless  spirits  are  not  continued  in 
themselves,  but  are  as  it  were  cut  off  and  surrounded  by  the 
grosser  body  which  intercepts  them ;  as  air  is  mixed  up  in  snow 
or  froth.      But  all  the  vital  spirit  is  continued  in  itself,  by 
certain  channels  through  which  it  passes,  without  being  totally 
intercepted.     And  this  spirit  likewise  is  of  two  kinds;  the  one 
merely  branched,  and  permeating  through  small  thread-like  chan- 
nels; the  other  having  a  cell  likewise,  so  that  it  is  not  only  con- 
tinued in  itself,  but  also  collected  in  a  considerable  quantity, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  body,  in  some  hollow  space ; 
and  in  this  cell  is  the  fountain  of  the  streamlets  which  diverge 
from  thence.     This  cell  is  chiefly  in  the  ventricles  of  the  bnun, 
which  in  the  lower  animals  are  narrow;  so  that  the  spirits  seem 
rather  to  be  diffused  over  the  body  than  seated  in  cells ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  serpents,  eels  and  flies,  the  different  parts  whereof 
continue  to  move  long  after  they  are  cut  in  pieces.    So  likewise 
birds  quiver  for  some  time  after  their  heads  are  cut  off*,  because 
they  have  small  heads,  with  small  cells;  but  the  nobler  animals, 
and  men  most  of  all,  have  larger  ventricles.   The  other  difference 
between  the  spirits  is,  that  the  vital  spirit  has  in  it  a  degree  of 
inflanmiation,  and  is  like  a  breath  compounded  of  flame  and  air, 
as  the  juices  of  animals  contain  both  oil  and  water.     But  this 
inflammation  supplies  peculiar  motions  and  faculties;  for  in- 
flammable smoke  even  before  it  catches  fire  is  hot,  rare,  and 
movable,  and  yet  it  is  a  different  thing  after  it  has  become 
flame.     But  the  inflammation  of  fhe  vital  spirits  is  gentler  by 
many  degrees  than  the  softest  flame,  whether  of  spirit  of  wine  or 
other;  and  besides,  it  is  largely  mixed  with  an  aerial  substance, 
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BO  as  to  be  a  mysterious  combination  of  a  flammeous  and  aerial 
nature. 

BULE  V. 

The  natural  actions  are  proper  to  the  several  parts^  but  they 
are  excited  and  sharpened  by  the  vital  spirit. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  actions  or  fxinctions  of  the  individual  members  follow 
the  nature  of  the  members  themselves ;  as  attraction^  retention, 
digestion,  assimilation,  separation,  excretion,  perspiration,  and 
even  tbe  sense  itself,  depend  upon  the  properties  of  the  several 
organs,  as  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  spleen,  gall,  brain,  eye, 
ear,  and  the  rest.  But  yet  none  of  these  actions  would  ever 
be  set  in  motion  without  the  vigour,  presence,  and  heat  of  the 
vital  spirit;  as  iron  could  not  attract  iron,  unless  it  were  excited 
by  the  magnet ;  and  an  egg  could  not  be  productive,  unless  the 
substance  of  the  hen  had  been  actuated  by  the  treading  of  the 
cock. 

BULE  VI.     • 

The  lifeless  spirits  are  nearly  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
air;  the  vital  spirits  more  akin  to  the  substance  of  flame. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  explanation  of  the  foregoing  4th  rule  is  also  a  declaration 
of  this ;  but  further,  it  is  the  reason  why  all  fat  and  oily  sub- 
stances continue  to  exist  long  in  their  natural  state ;  for  neither 
does  the  air  prey  much  upon  them,  nor  have  they  much  desire 
to  unite  with  the  air.  But  the  idea  that  flame  is  lighted  air  is 
a  vain  conceit,  seeing  that  flame  and  air  are  no  less  heteroge- 
neous than  oil  and  water.  When  therefore  this  rule  declares 
that  the  vital  spirits  approach  nearer  to  the  substance  of  flame, 
it  must  only  be  understood  that  they  do  this  more  than  the 
lifeless  spirits,  and  not  that  they  pertain  more  to  the  nature  of 
flame  than  of  air. 

BULE  VII. 

The  spirit  has  two  desires ;  one  of  multiplying  itself,  the 
other  of  going  forth  and  congregating  with  its  connaturals. 
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EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  is  understood  of  the  lifeless  spirits.  For  with 
regard  to  the  second  desire^  the  vital  spirit  has  a  special  abhor- 
rence of  leaving  the  bodj^  seeing  it  has  no  connaturals  near  at 
hand.  It  may,  perhaps,  rush  to  the  extremities  of  the  body, 
to  meet  something  that  it  loves,  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  loth 
to  go  forth.  But  the  lifeless  spirits,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
possessed  by  both  these  desires.  For  as  to  the  former,  every 
spirit  seated  amongst  the  grosser  parts  dwells  unhappily  ;  and 
being  in  such  solitude,  where  it  finds  nothing  like  itself,  it 
the  more  strives  to  make  and  create  something  similar ;  and  to 
increase  its  quantity,  it  works  hard  to  multiply  itself,  and  prey 
upon  the  volatile  part  of  the  grosser  bodies.  With  regard  to 
the  second  desire,  namely,  that  of  escaping  and  resolving  itself 
into  idr,  it  is  certain  that  all  thin  bodies  (which  are  always 
movable)  move  willingly  to  their  likes  when  near  at  hand. 
One  drop  of  water  moves  towards  another,  and  flame  to  flame ; 
but  much  more  does  this  appear  in  the  escape  of  the  spirit  into 
the  external  air,  because  it  is  not  carried  to  a  particle  like  itself, 
but  to  a  very  world  of  connaturals.  In  the  meantime,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  going  forth  and  escape  of  the  spirit  into  the 
air  is  a  double  action,  arising  partly  from  the  appetite  of  the 
spirit,  and  partly  from  the  appetite  of  the  air ;  for  the  common 
air  is  a  needy  thing,  and  seizes  everything  with  avidity,  as  spirits, 
odours,  rays,  sounds,  and  the  like. 

BULE  YIII. 

Spirit  detained,  if  it  have  no  means  of  generating  other 
spirit,  softens  likewise  the  grosser  parts. 

EXPLANATION. 

Generation  of  new  spirit  does  not  take  place  except  upon 
things  which  are  in  a  degree  near  to  spirit,  as  moist  bodies  are. 
If  therefore  the  grosser  parts  wherein  the  spirit  works  are 
in  a  degree  remote,  the  spirit,  though  it  cannot  convert  them, 
yet  does  all  it  can  to  weaken,  soften,  and  disperse  them ;  so 
that  though  it  cannot  increase  its  quantity,  it  may  nevertheless 
live  more  freely,  and  amidst  things  that  are  better  disposed 
to  it     But  this  aphorism  is  very  useful  to  our  end,  because 
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it  tends  to  the  inteneration  of  the  hard  and  stubborn  parts  of 
the  body  by  the  detention  of  the  spirit. 

Bulb  ix. 

The  inteneration  of  the  harder  parts  proceeds  well  when  the 
spirit  neither  escapes  nor  generates. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  solves  the  knot  and  difficulty  in  the  operation  of 
softening  the  body  by  the  detention  of  the  spirit  For  if  the 
spirit  when  detained  in  the  body  preys  upon  all  things  within, 
nothing  is  gained  towards  the  inteneration  of  the  parts  in  their 
substance^  but  they  are  rather  wasted  and  corrupted.  The 
spirits  therefore  besides  being  detidned  should  be  cooled  and 
confined^  that  they  be  not  too  active. 

BULE  X. 

The  heat  of  the  spirit,  to  keep  the  body  fresh,  should  be 
robust,  but  not  eager. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  likewise  relates  to  the  solution  of  the  above-men- 
tioned difficulty,  but  it  extends  much  further,  for  it  describes 
what  should  be  the  temper  of  heat  in  the  body  to  dispose  it  for 
longevity.  And  this  is  useful,  whether  the  spirits  are  detained 
or  not ;  for  in  any  case  the  heat  of  the  spirits  should  be  such 
as  rather  to  act  upon  the  hard  parts  than  prey  upon  the  soft ; 
for  the  former  intenerates  and  the  latter  dries  up.  Besides, 
the  same  thing  is  good  to  perfect  alimentation ;  for  such  a  heat 
best  excites  the  faculty  of  assimilation,  and  at  the  same  time 
best  prepares  the  matter  to  be  assimilated.  The  properties 
of  this  kind  of  heat  should  be  these :  First,  it  should  be 
slow,  not  sudden ;  secondly,  it  should  not  be  very  intense, 
but  moderate ;  thirdly,  it  should  be  regular  and  not  variable, 
that  is,  not  alternately  increasing  and  decreasing ;  fourthly,  if 
it  meets  with  any  resistance  it  should  not  be  easily  stifled  or 
depressed.  This  operation  ie  vezy  subtle,  but  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  it  should  not  be  neglected;  and  in  the  remedies 
proposed  to  invest  the  spirit  with  a  robust  heat,  or  that  whicb 
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I  call  operative)  not  predatory^  I  have  in  some  measure 
answered  this  purpose* 

BXTLE  XI. 

The  condensation  of  the  spirits  in  their  substance  tends  to 
longevity. 

BXFLANATIOX. 

This  rule  is  subordinate  to  the  preceding;  for  the  spirit 
when  condensed  receives  all  ihe  four  properties  of  heat  there 
mentioned.  But  the  methods  of  condensation  are  to  be  found 
in  the  first  of  the  ten  operations. 

BULE  XII. 

The  spirit  is  more  eager  to  escape  and  more  predatory  in 
large  quantities  than  in  small. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  is  self-evident^  seeing  quantity  of  itself  regularly 
increases  power;  as  may  be  seen  in  flames^  tiiat  the  bigger 
the  flame  the  stronger  it  breaks  out  and  the  quicker  it  con- 
sumes. And  therefore  too  great  an  abundance  or  exuberance 
of  the  spirits  is  very  injurious  to  longevity ;  and  such  a  supply 
only  is  needed  as  will  suffice  for  the  offices  of  life  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  proper  reparation. 

Rule  xiii. 

The  spirit  if  equally  diffused  is  less  eager  to  go  fortfa^  and 
less  predatory^  than  if  it  is  distributed  irregularlyt 

EXPLANATION. 

Not  only  is  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  ix^jurious  to  tiie  duration  of  things^  but  also  the  same 
quantity  if  less  distributed  is  In  like  manner  injurious.  There- 
fore  the  more  the  spirit  is  broken  up  and  dispersed  the  less 
predatory  it  is ;  for  dissolution  begins  wherever  tiie  spirit  is 
most  loose.  And  hence  it  is  that  exercise  and  frictions  con- 
tribute much  to  longevity;  for  agitation  is  the  best  means 
of  breaking  up  and  intermingling  things  together  in  their 
smallest  particles. 

T  4 
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Bulb  xiy. 

An  irregular  and  subsultory  motion  of  the  spirits  does  more 
to  hasten  their  emission  and  is  more  predatory  than  a  constant 
and  equal  one. 

EXPLANATION. 

In  inanimate  bodies  this  rule  is  certain^  for  inequality  is  the 
mother  of  dissolution ;  but  in  animate  bodies  (where  repair  as 
well  as  consumption  is  regarded,  and  repair  proceeds  bj  the 
appetite  of  things,  which  again  is  sharpened  by  variety)  it  holds 
less  strictly ;  yet  here  also  it  may  be  received  with  this  qualifi- 
cation, that  the  variety  be  rather  an  alternation  than  a  con- 
fusion, and  as  it  were  constant  in  inconstancy* 

BULE  xv. 

The  spirit  in  a  body  of  firm  texture  is  detained^  though 
against  its  wilL 

EXPLANATION. 

All  things  abhor  a  solution  of  their  continuity,  but  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  their  density  and  rarity.  For  the  more  rarefied 
bodies  are,  the  smaller  and  narrower  are  the  passages  into 
which  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  compressed;  and  therefore 
water  will  find  a  way  where  dust  will  not,  air  where  water  will 
not,  and  flame  and  spirit  where  air  will  not.  But  yet  there  is 
a  limit  to  this ;  for  the  spirit  is  not  so  possessed  with  a  desire 
of  emission  as  to  suffer  itself  to  be  too  much  discontinued,  or 
to  be  driven  into  too  narrow  pores  or  passages;  and  there- 
fore if  the  spirit  be  enclosed  in  a  hard  or  an  unctuous  and 
tenacious  body  (which  is  not  easily  divided),  it  is  completely 
bound,  and  as  it  were  imprisoned,  and  gives  up  its  desire  to 
issue  forth.  And  hence  we  see  that  metals  and  stones  require 
a  long  time  for  their  spirit  to  go  forth,  unless  either  the  spirit 
be  excited  by  fire,  or  the  grosser  parts  be  disunited  by  strong 
and  corrosive  waters.  The  like  reason  holds  good  of  tenacious 
bodies,  as  gums,  except  that  they  are  dissolved  by  a  gentler 
heat.  Accordingly  hard  juices  of  the  body,  a  tight  skin,  and 
the  like  (which  are  procured  by  dryness  of  aliment,  exercise, 
and  coldness  of  the  air)  are  good  for  longevity,  because  they 
closely  confine  the  spirit  and  prevent  its  emission. 
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BuLE  xn. 

In  o3y  and  fat  things^  though  they  be  not  tenacious^  the 
spirit  is  detained  willingly. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  spirity  if  it  be  neither  irritated  by  antipathy  to  the 
body  that  encloses  it^  nor  fed  by  too  great  a  similitude  of  that 
body^  nor  solicited  or  excited  by  an  external  body,  makes  no 
great  effort  to  go  out.  And  oily  bodies  are  without  all  these 
properties;  for  they  are  neither  so  hostile  to  the  spirit  as  hard 
bodies,  nor  so  similar  as  watery  bodies,  nor  in  good  agreement 
with  the  Air  ambient. 

BuiiE  XVIL 

A  rapid  escape  of  the  watery  humour  preseryes  the  oily 
longer  in  its  existence. 

EXPLANATION. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  watery  humours,  as  being 
of  a  like  substance  to  the  air,  escape  sooner ;  the  oily,  as  having 
less  agreement  with  the  air,  later.  But  since  both  humours 
are  present  in  most  bodies,  it  happens  that  the  water  does  as  it 
were  betray  the  oily ;  for  stealing  off  gradually  it  carries  that 
off  along  with  it.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  better  for  the 
preservation  of  bodies  than  a  gentle  drying  of  them,  such  as 
may  cause  the  watery  humour  to  exhale  without  exciting  the 
oily ;  for  then  the  oily  enjoys  its  proper  nature.  And  this  relates 
not  to  the  prevention  of  putrefaction  (though  that  likewise  is  a 
consequence),  but  to  the  preservation  of  freshness.  And  hence 
it  is  that  gentle  frictions  and  moderate  exercises  that  promote 
perspiration  rather  than  sweating  are  very  conducive  to  lon- 
gevity. 

BULE  XVIII. 

Exclusion  of  the  air  contributes  to  longevity,  if  you  guard 
against  other  inconveniences. 

EXPLANATION. 

I  just  before  observed  that  the  escape  of  the  spirit  is  a  double 
action,  from  the  appetite  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  air.  If  there- 
fore one  of  these  is  removed  there  is  not  a  little  gained ;  and 
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.this  is  chiefly  to  be  expected  from  anointings.  Notwithstand- 
ing it  is  attended  by  various  inconveniences^  the  remedies 
whereof  have  been  noted  in  the  second  of  our  ten  operations. 

Rule  xix. 

YouthM  spirits  introduced  into  an  old  body  may  shortly 
turn  back  the  course  of  nature. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  nature  of  the  spirits  is  as  it  were  the  master-wheel 
which  turns  the  other  wheels  in  the  body  of  man ;  and  there- 
fore in  the  intention  of  longevity  it  ought  to  stand  fir^t. 
Moreover  there  is  an  easier  and  more  expeditious  way  of 
altering  the  spirits  than  the  other  parts.  For  the  operation 
upon  the  spirits  is  two-fold;  the  one  by  aliment,  which  is  slow 
and  as  it  were  circuitous ;  the  other  (itself  likewise  two^fold) 
which  is  sudden,  and  goes  at  once  to  ihe  spirits^ — namely,  by 
vapours  or  by  the  affections. 


Rule 

Juices  of  the  body  somewhat  hard  and  roscid  conduce  to 
longevity, 

EXPLANATION. 

The  reason  hereof  is  plain,  seeing  I  before  laid  down  that 
hard  and  oily  or  roscid  bodies  are  dissipated  with  difficulty. 
There  is  however  this  difference  (as  was  likewise  noted  in  the 
tenth  operation),  that  though  a  hard  juice  is  less  easily  dis- 
sipated, yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  less  reparable.  Here  there- 
fore we  have  a  convenience,  coupled  with  an  inconvenience, 
-so  that  no  great  matter  can  be  achieved  thereby.  But  a  roscid 
juice  satisfies  both  operations;  to  this  therefore  we  should 
more  diligently  apply  ourselves. 

KuLE  XXL 

Whatever  penetrates  by  its  rarity,  and  yet  corrodes  not  by 
its  acrimony,  generates  roscid  juices. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  is  more  difficult  to  practise  than  to  understand. 
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For  it  is  evident  that  whatever  penetrates  well,  but  yet  with  a 
sting  or  tooth' (as  all  acrid  and  acid  things  do),  leaves  behind 
it  wherever  it  passes  some  trace  of  dryness  and  separation,  so 
that  it  indurates  the  juices  and  dislocates  the  parts.  But  con- 
trariwise, things  which  penetrate  from  their  rarity  alone,  as  it 
were  by  stealth  and  insinuation,  without  violence,  bedew  and 
irrigate  the  parts  in  their  passage.  And  of  these  not  a  few 
have  been  set  down  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  operations. 

Rule  xxii. 

Assimilation  is  best  performed  when  all  local  motion  is 
at  rest 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  has  been  suffidently  explained  in  the  commentary 
on  the  eighth  operation. 

BULE  XXIII. 

Alimentation  from  without,  at  least  otherwise  than  by  the 
stomach,  is  very  beneficial  to  longevity,  if  it  can  be  effected^ 

EXPLANATION. 

We  see  that  all  things  wluch  are  performed  by  nutrition 
take  long  circuits,  but  those  done  by  embracing  like  substances 
(as  is  the  case  in  infusions)  require  no  long  time.  Therefore 
external  alimentation  would  be  very  useful,  and  the  more  so, 
because  in  old  age  the  digestive  faculties  fail ;  so  that  if  there 
could  be  some  auxiliary  nutritions,  by  bathings,  anointings, 
or  even  by  clysters,  these  things  conjoined  might  do  much, 
which  single  are  of  less  service. 

Rule  xxiv. 

Where  the  digestion  is  weak  to  send  fortii  the  aliment,  there 
the  outward  parts  should  be  comforted,  so  as  to  attract  it. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  is  not  the  same  as  was  propounded  in  the  preceding 
rule ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  attract  the  external  aliment  inwards, 
and  another  to  attract  the  internal  aliment  outwards.     But 
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they  concur  in  this^  that  they  both  assist  the  weakness  of  the 
internal  digestions^  though  by  different  ways. 

Rule  xxy. 

All  sudden  renovation  of  the  body  is  effected  either  by  the 
spirits  or  by  emollients. 

EXPLANATION. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  body,  namely,  spirits  and  parts ; 
to  both  of  which  the  way  by  nutrition  is  long ;  but  the  way 
to  the  spirits  by  vapours  or  the  affections,  and  to  the  parts  by 
emollients,  is  short.  But  it  is  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  I 
do  not  at  all  confound  external  alimentation  with  mollifying ; 
for  it  is  not  the  intention  of  emollients  to  nourish  the  parts, 
but  only  to  make  them  more  ready  to  be  nourished. 

Rule  xxvl 

Softening  of  the  body  is  performed  by  things  of  a  like  sub- 
stance, by  things  that  insinuate  themselves,  and  things  that 
close  the  pores. 

explanation. 

The  reason  hereof  is  evident ;  for  like  substances  properly 
soften,  things  which  insinuate  themselves  conduct,  and  things 
which  dose  the  pores  restrain,  and  keep  in  the  perspiration, 
which  is  a  motion  opposed  to  softening.  Therefore  (as  was 
described  in  the  ninth  operation)  this  softening  cannot  be  well 
performed  at  once,  but  it  must  be  by  a  course  and  order. 
First,  by  covering  the  body  with  some  thick  coating,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  liquor;  for  an  extraneous  and  gross  infusion  does 
not  well  consolidate  the  body,  and  that  which  enters  it  should 
be  subtle  and  a  kind  of  vapour.  Secondly,  by  inteneration, 
through  the  consent  of  similar  substances ;  for  bodies  when 
touched  by  things  which  agree  well  with  them  open  them- 
selves and  relax  their  pores.  Thirdly,  these  insinuating  things 
are  conductors,  which  help  to  convey  similar  substances  into 
the  body,  and  a  mixture  of  gentle  astringents  meanwhile  some- 
what checks  perspiration.  But,  fourthly,  comes  that  great 
astringency  or  closing  of  the  pores  by  a  thick  plaster,  and  after- 
wards in  a  gradual  process  by  anointing ;  till  the  soft  becomes 
solid,  as  was  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 
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Rule  xxvii. 

Frequent  renovation  of  the  reparable  parts  refreshes  likewise 
those  that  are  less  reparable. 

EXPLANATION. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  history^  the  way  of  death  was 
said  to  be  this^  that  the  more. reparable  parts  perish  in  the 
embrace  of  the  less  reparable;  so  that  all  our  efforts  are  to 
be  exerted  to  repair  these  less  reparable  parts.  Admonished 
therefore  by  Aristotle's  observation  touching  plants^  namely, 
that  putting  out  new  branches  refreshes  the  trunk  in  the  pas« 
sage  of  the  juice,  I  conceive  that  there  might  be  the  same  result 
if  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  human  body  were  often  renewed; 
that  thence  the  bones  themselves,  the  membranes,  and  other 
parts  of  a  less  reparable  nature,  might  partly  by  the  brisk 
passage  of  juices,  and  partly  by  the  new  covering  of  fresh  flesh 
and  blood,  be  watered  and  renewed. 

BULE  XXYIII. 

Refrigeration  which  passes  not  through  the  stomach  is  useful 
to  long  life. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  reason  hereof  is  obvious ;  for  as  refrigeration,  not  tem- 
perate but  powerful  (especially  of  the  blood),  is  very  necessary 
to  longevity,  this  can  by  no  means  be  performed  from  within 
to  the  desired  extent,  without  destroying  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Rule  xxix. 

The  complication  arising  from  the  fact  that  consumption 
and  repair  are  both  the  works  of  heat,  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  longevity. 

EXPLANATION. 

Almost  all  great  works  are  destroyed  by  a  complication  of 
natures,  that  which  is  beneficial  in  one  respect  being  hurtful 
in  another ;  so  that  herein  there  is  need  of  an  accurate  judg- 
ment and  a  discreet  practice.  And  this  I  have  done,  as  far  as 
the  matter  allows  and  I  can  at  present  devise,  by  separating 
kindly  heats  from  hurtful,  and  the  things  which  tend  to  both. 
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Rule  xxx. 

The  cnre  of  diseases  requires  temporary  medicines;    but 
longevity  is  to  be  procured  by  diets* 

EXPLANATION. 

•Things  which  come  by  accident  cease  as  soon  as  the  causes 
are  removed ;  but  the  continuous  course  of  nature^  like  a  flow- 
ing river,  requires  likewise  a  continual  rowing  or  sailing 
against  the  stream;  therefore  we  must  work  regularly  by 
means  of  diets.  Diets  are  of  two  kinds;  set  diets,  which 
are  to  be  used  at  certain  times,  and  the  common  diet  for  daily 
life.  And  of  these  the  former  kind,  that  is,  courses  of  medicine 
to  be  used  for  a  time,  are  the  more  potent ;  for  things  that  have 
power  enough  to  turn  back  the  course  of  nature  are  mostly  too 
strong,  and  produce  alterations  too  sudden  to  be  safely  taken 
into  common  use.  Now,  in  the  remedies  proposed  in  confor- 
mity with  these  intentions,  you  will  find  only  three  set  diets ; 
namely,  an  opiate  diet,  an  emollient  diet,  and  a  diet  ema- 
ciating and  renewing.  But  amongst  the  things  which  I  have 
prescribed  for  common  diet  and  daily  life  the  most  efficacious 
are  these,  which  likewise  have  nearly  the  same  force  as  set  diets, 
namely,  nitre  and  its  subordinates ;  government  of  the  affections, 
choice  of  pursuits;  refrigerations  which  do  not  pass  by  the 
stomach ;  drinks  that  engender  roscid  juices ;  impregnation  of  the 
blood  with  some  firmer  substance,  as  pearls  and  woods ;  proper 
anointings  to  keep  out  the  air  and  detain  the  spirit ;  applications 
of  heat  from  without  during  the  time  of  assimilation  after 
sleep ;  caution  with  respect  to  such  things  as  inflame  the  spirit 
and  give  it  a  predatory  heat,  as  wines  and  spices ;  and  a  mode- 
rate and  seasonable  use  of  things  which  give  a  robust  heat  to 
the  spirits,  as  saffron,  cress,  garlic,  elecampane,  and  compound 
opiates. 

BULE  XXXI. 

The  living  spirit  perishes  immediately,  when  it  is  deprived 
either  of  motion,  or  of  refirigeration,  or  of  aliment. 

EXPLANATION. 

These  are  the  three  things  which  before  I  called  the  porches 
of  death,  and  they  are  the  proper  and  immediate  passions  of 
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the  spirit.  For  all  the  organs  of  the  principal  parts  serve  to 
perform  these  tliree  offices;  and  again  all  destruction  of  the 
organs  which  causes  death  brings  it  to  this,  that  one  or  more 
of  these  fail.  Therefore  all  the  rest  are  but  different  ways  to 
death  that  end  in  these  three.  But  the  fabric  of  the  parts 
is  the  organ  of  the  spirit^  as  the  spirit  is  the  organ  of  the 
reasonable  soul^  which  is  incorporeal  and  divine. 

BULE  XXXII. 

Flame  is  a  momentary^  air  a  permanent  substance ;  the  living 
spirits  of  animals  are  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  two* 

EXPLANATION. 

This  matter  requires  a  deeper  investigation  and  a  longer 
explanation  than  pertains  to  the  present  inquiry.  In  the  mean- 
time it  should  be  known  that  flame  is  being  continually 
generated  and  extinguished^  so  that  it  is  only  continued  by 
succession.  But  air  is  a  permanent  body  that  is  not  dissolved ; 
for  though  new  air  be  created  out  of  watery  moisture^  yet  the 
old  air  still  remains ;  whence  comes  that  surcharge  of  the  air 
mentioned  in  the  title  concerning  the  Winds.  But  the  spirit 
partakes  of  both  natures^  both  of  flame  and  air ;  as  likewise  its 
nourishers  are  oil^  which  is  homogeneous  to  flame,  and  air, 
which  is  homogeneous  to  water.  For  the  spirit  is  not  nourished 
by  the  oily  part  alone,  nor  by  the  watery  part  alone,  but  by 
both  togeUier ;  and  though  air  does  not  sort  well  with  flame  nor 
oil  with  water,  yet  in  a  mixed  body  they  agree  well  enough. 
Likewise  the  spirit  gets  from  air  its  easy  and  delicate  impres- 
sions and  receptions,  but  from  flame  its  noble  and  powerful 
motions  and  activity.  In  like  manner  also  the  duration  of  the 
spirit  is  a  compound  thing,  not  so  momentary  as  flame,  nor  yet 
so  permanent  as  air.  And  it  differs  the  more  from  the  condi- 
tions of  flame  because  flame  itself  is  extinguished  by  accident, 
namely,  by  contraries  and  the  hostile  bodies  that  smrround  it,  a 
condition  and  necessity  whereto  the  spirit  is  not  subject ;  and 
the  spirit  is  repaired  from  the  fresh  and  lively  blood  of  the 
small  arteries  which  are  inserted  into  the  brain,  but  this  repair 
takes  place  according  to  its  own  maimer,  whereof  I  am  not  now 
speaking. 
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OB 

THE  CONTRACTION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  MATTER  IN  SPACE. 


INTBODUCTIOK. 

No  wonder  if  nature  be  in  debt  to  philosophy  and  the  sciences, 
seeing  she  has  never  yet  been  called  on  to  render  an  account. 
For  of  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  how  it  is  distributed  in 
bodies  (abundantly  in  some,  sparingly  in  others),  no  careful 
and  methodical  inquiry  according  to  true  or  approximate  calcu- 
lations has  been  instituted.  One  axiom  has  been  rightly  re- 
ceived, namely,  that  nothing  is  taken  from  or  added  to  the  sum 
of  the  universe.  And  the  question.  How  bodies  may  be  relaxed 
and  contracted  more  or  less  without  the  interposition  of  vacuum, 
has  been  handled  by  some.  But  with  respect  to  the  natures  of 
Dense  and  Rare,  one  has  referred  them  to  abundance  and  paucity 
of  matter ;  another  has  laughed  at  this  idea;  the  majority,  follow- 
ing their  author,  discuss  and  settle  the  whole  matter  by  that 
'frigid  distinction  between  act  and  power.  And  even  those  who 
attribute  these  things  to  the  proportions  of  matter  (which  is  the 
true  opinion),  and  do  not  maintain  the  first  matter  to  be  entirely 
deprived  of  quantity,  though  indifferent  for  other  forms ;  yet 
end  the  inquiry  here,  and  seek  nothing  further,  without  per- 
ceiving what  follows  therefrom  ;  and  w  hereas  the  matter  bears 
upon  an  infinity  of  things,  and  is  as  it  were  the  basis  of  natural 
philosophy,  they  either  do  not  touch,  or  at  least  do  not  press  it. 
In  the  first  place  therefore,  that  which  has  been  well  laid 
down  must  not  be  disturbed:  namely,  that  in  no  transmuta- 
tion of  bodies  is  there  any  reduction  either  from  nothing  or  to 
nothing,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  omnipotence  to  create 
something  out  of  nothing  as  to  turn  something  into  nothings 
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and  that  this  never  happens  in  the  course  of  nature.  Therefore 
the  sum  total  of  matter  remains  always  the  same,  without  addi- 
tion or  diminution ; '  but  that  this  sum  of  matter  is  variously 
distributed  among  different  bodies  cannot  be  doubted.  For  no 
one  can  be  so  demented  by  abstract  subtleties  as  to  imagine 
that  one  hogshead  of  water  contains  as  much  matter  as  ten ;  or 
that  one  hogshead  of  air  contains  as  much  as  ten.  That  in  the 
same  body  the  quantity  of  matter  is  multiplied  in  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  the  body  no  man  questions,  but  whether  it  be 
so  in  different  bodies  is  disputed.  But  if  it  be  demonstrated 
that  one  hogshead  of  water  turned  into  air  is  equal  to  ten  hogs- 
heads of  air  (I  take  this  computation  because  of  the  common 
opinion,  though  a  hundred  would  be  nearer  the  truth),  it  is 
well ;  for  now  they  are  no  longer  different  bodies,  water  and 
air:  it  is  the  same  body  of  air  contained  in  ten  hogsheads. 
And  one  hogshead  of  air,  as  has  been  just  granted,  is  only  a 
tenth  part  of  ten  hogsheads. 

It  can  no  longer  be  denied,  therefore,  that  one  hogshead  of 
water  contains  ten  times  as  much  matter  as  one  hogshead  of 
air.  And  therefore  to  say  that  a  whole  hogshead  of  water  can 
be  turned  into  one  hogshead  of  air,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
something  can  be  reduced  to  nothing ;  for  as  a  tenth  part  of 
the  water  would  be  enough  for  this,  the  other  nine  parts  must 
needs  be  annihilated.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  a  hogs- 
head of  air  can  be  turned  into  a  hogshead  of  water,  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  something  can  be  created  from  nothing ;  fbr  a 
hogshead  of  air  will  only  make  a  tenth  part  of  a  hogshead  of 
water,  and  therefore  the  other  nine  parts  must  needs  be  created 
from  nothing.  Meanwhile  I  fully  admit  that  to  calculate  the 
proportions  and  quantities  of  matter  existing  in  different 
bodies,  and  to  find  by  what  industry  and  sagacity  true  in- 
formation thereof  may  be  procured,  is  a  very  difficult  thing ; 
though  indeed  it  is  amply  compensated  by  the  vast  and 
universal  utility  of  the  inquiry.  For  to  know  the  densities 
and  rarities  of  bodies,  and  much  more,  to  procure  and  ac- 
complish the  condensations  and  rarefactions  thereof,  is  a  point 
of  first  importance  both  for  contemplation  and  practice.  Seeing 
therefore  that  it  is  a  thing  of  all  others  the  most  fundamental 
and  universal^  we  must  gird  ourselves  up  to  deal  with  it;  for 
indeed  without  it  all  philosophy  is  utterly  discinct  and  dis- 
orderly. 
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The  History. 

A  Table  showing  the  Coktbaction  and  Expansion  op  Matter 
IN  RESPECT  OP  Space,  in  Tangible  Bodies  (sucjh  as  are  en- 
dowed WITH  Weight);  with  a  Computation  op  the  Fbopor- 

TIONS  IN  DIPPERENT   BODIES. 


The  same  space  is  occupied  by  a  quantity  of 


Pure  gold 

Quicksilyer 

Lead 

Pure  silyer 

Tin  glass  • 

Copper 

Yellow  brass 

Steel 

Common  brass 

Iron  • 

Tin 

Loadstone 

Touchstone 

Marble 

Flint 

Glass 

Crystal 

Alabaster 

Muriate  of  soda 

Common  claj 

White  claj 

Nitre         • 

Ox  bone   . 

Powder  of  pearls 

Sulphur    • 

Common  earth 

White  vitriol 

Ivory        • 

Alum 

Oil  of  vitriol 

White  sand 

Chalk 

Oil  of  sulphor 

Powder  of  common 

Lignum  vitn 

Mutton     . 

Aqua-fortis 

Ox  horn   • 


Dwt.  Or, 

weighing  20    0 
19    9 
12    1^ 
10  21 
10  12 
9    8 
9    5 
8  10 
8    9 


salt 


8 
7 
6 
8 
2 
2 


6 
22 
12 
1 
22| 
22^ 
2  20^ 
2  18 
2  12 
2  10 
2    8i 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


5* 
5 

6 

2 

2 

H 
22 

21J 

21 

21 

20 

18^ 

18 

10 

10 

10 

7 

6 


I  Indian  balsam 
Raw    calves*  \ 

brains  J 
Sheep's  blood 
Red     sandal  l 

wood  J 

Jet 

Fresh  onion   . 
Cow*s  milk     • 
Camphor 
Pressed  mintl 

juice .  J 
Pressed    bo- 1 

'8ge  juice  J 
Strong   beer  1 

of  hops       J 
Ebonj  wood 
Powder      of 

sweet  fen 

nelseed 
Vinegar 
Cider  of  sour  1 

apples        J 
Clear  amber  • 
Urine     . 
Common  water 

Chemical  oill 

of  cloves     J 
Claret 
Powder      of 

white    su 

gar  . 
Yellow  wax  • 
China  root  • 
Raw    winter  1 

pear  J 

Distilled   vi 

negar 

3 


■} 


-} 


Dwt.  Or. 
6 

6 

6 
6 

5 
6 

4* 
4 


ri-l 


little  less. 


H 

H 
H 

H 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
2i 

2* 
2 

a 


a  little  lets, 
a  little  leas. 
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Dwt.  Or. 


Distilled  roee-water 

Common  ashes 

Alyirh       • 

Benzoin    . 

Butter 

Fat 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds 

Pressed  oil  of  green  mace 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0  23^ 
0  23^ 


Powder  of  sweet  marjoram 
Petroleum 

Powder  of  rose-flowers 
Spirit  of  wine   • 
Oak  wood         .        •        • 
Powder  of  common  sooti 
from  the  chlmnej  •       J 
Fir  wood  •        .        .        . 


Dwt.  Gr. 
0     23 


0 
0 
0 
0 


23 
22 
22 
19J 

17 


0    15 


The  manner  of        The  weishts  here  used  are  the  same  as  those 

the  experiment  -,    -,  m  «  i  ..  « 

theV^'^S'**  ^®®^  ^y  goldsmiths;   the  pound  consistmg  of  12 
Table.  ouuces,  the  ouDce  of  20  pennyweights,  and  the 

pennyweight  of  20  grains.  And  I  chose  pure  gold  as  the 
standard  to  which  other  bodies  should  be  referred;  because 
gold  is  not  only  the  heaviest^  but  likewise  the  most  uniform 
and  consistent  substance  there  is;  having  nothing  volatile 
about  it.  The  experiment  was  this :  —  I  formed  an  ounce  of 
pure  gold  into  the  shape  of  a  die  or  cube ;  I  then  prepared  a 
small  hollow  prism  of  silver  in  which  the  cube  of  gold  might 
be  placed  so  as  exactly  to  fit;  only  that  the  height  of  the 
prism  was  somewhat  greater;  the  place  inside  to  which  the 
top  of  the  cube  reached  being  however  marked  with  a  con- 
spicuous line.  This  I  did  for  the  sake  of  fluids  and  powders ; 
that  when  a  fluid  was  poured  into  the  prism  up  to  that  height, 
it  might  have  a  little  margin  to  keep  it  from  overflowing. 
At  the  same  time  I  had  another  prism  made,  exactly  equsl  to 
the  other  in  weight  and  dimension ;  that  the  two  prisms  being 
in  all  respects  alike,  the  proportions  of  the  bodies  contained 
therein  might  be  exactly  compared.  Next  I  had  cubes  made 
of  the  same  size  and  dimension  in  all  the  matters  specified  in 
the  Table,  that  admit  of  being  cut  into  that  shape ;  but  fluids 
I  made  trial  of  at  once,  by  filling  the  prism  with  the  fluid  up 
to  the  line  that  had  been  marked.  And  I  did  the  same  with 
powders ;  first  pressing  them  together  as  close  as  possible ;  for 
this  tends  to  make  them  uniform,  and  excludes  accidental  dif- 
ferences. Therefore  the  trial  was  no  other  than  this ;  one  of 
the  prisms  was  placed  in  one  scale  empty;  the  other  with  the 
body  in  it  in  the  other ;  and  so  the  weight  of  the  body  con- 
tained was  taken  separately.  Now,  by  how  much  the  weight 
of  a  body  is  less  than  the  weight  of  gold,  by  so  much  is  the 
bulk  of  that  body  greater  than  the  bulk  of  gold.  As  for 
example,  since  the  cube  of  gold  weighs  one  ounce,  and  the 
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cube  of  myrrh  one  pennyweight,  it  is  manifest  that  the  bulk 
of  myrrh  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  gold  is  as  twenty  to  one ; 
so  that  there  is  twenty  times  as  much  matter  in  gold  as  in  an 
equal  bulk  of  myrrh ;  and  again  there  is  twenty  times  as  much 
bulk  in  myrrh  as  in  an  equal  weight  of  gold. 

AdmooiuoiM.  1.  The  smallness  of  the  vessel  employed, 
and  the  shape  also  (though  convenient  for  receiving 
these  cubes),  were  not  favourable  for  verifying  the  exact 
proportions.  For  it  was  not  easy  to  take  differences  of 
weight  below  a  quarter  of  a  grain;  and  besides,  in  that 
square  surface  a  slight  and  insensible  increase  of  height 
might  carry  with  it  a  sensible  difference  in  weight,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  vessels  which  rise  to  a  point. 

2.  No  doubt  but  many  of  the  bodies  set  down  in  the  Table 
admit  of  more  and  less,  as  to  gravity  and  bulk,  in  their  own 
species.  For  both  wines  and  woods  of  the  same  species  vary 
in  weight,  some  being  certainly  heavier  than  others ;  f^nd  so 
do  certain  other  of  the  substances  enumerated.  Therefore 
with  respect  to  nice  calculation  there  is  some  uncertainty. 
And  moreover  those  individuals  with  which  my  experiment 
deals  may  not  represent  exactly  the  nature  of  their  species, 
nor  perhaps  agree  to  a  nicety  with  the  experiments  of  others. 

3.  In  the  above  Table  I  have  included  such  bodies  as  could 
conveniently  be  made  to  fill  up  the  space  or  measure,  the 
body  remaining  entire  and  uniform;  and  such  likewise  as 
have  weight;  from  the  proportion  of  which  I  formed  a  judg-^ 
ment  of  the  amount  of  matter  collected.  There  are  therefore 
three  kinds  of  bodies  which  could  not  be  included;  first, 
those  which  will  not  go  into  the  shape  of  a  cube,  as  leaves, 
flowers,  pellicles,  and  membranes;  secondly,  those  which  are 
unequally  hollow  and  porous,  as  sponge,  cork,  and  wool; 
and  thirdly,  pneumatic  bodies,  as  air  and  flame,  because  they 
are  not  endowed  with  weight. 

4.  It  shoidd  be  observed  whether  the  close  contraction  of 
a  body  may  not,  by  reason  of  the  union  of  force,  give  it  a 
greater  degree  of  weight  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  matter.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  should  be  inquired  from 
the  particular  history  of  Gravity.  If  it  be  so,  the  calculation 
no  doubt  fails ;  and  the  more  rarefied  a  body  is,  the  more 
matter  will  it  contain  within  the  same  bulk  than  woidd  ap- 
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pear  from  a  calculation  founded  upon  the  weight  as  com- 
pared with  the  measurement.  This  Table  I  constructed  many 
years  ago,  and  (as  I  recollect)  took  considerable  pains  about  it. 
But  a  much  more  accurate  Table  may  no  doubt  be  made;  con- 
sisting of  a  greater  number  of  bodies,  measured  on  a  larger 
scale ;  a  thing  that  contributes  greatly  to  exactness  in  the 
matter  of  proportions.  And  seeing  that  this  is  fundamen- 
to  the  subject,  such  a  Table  should  by  all  means  be  pre- 
pared. 

Observaiiofu. 

1.  Here  we  may  observe  with  satisfaction  how  finite  and  com- 
prehensible the  nature  of  things  is  in  tangible  bodies.  For  the 
Table  brings  nature  as  it  were  within  the  grasp.  Let  no  one 
wander  off  therefore,  or  indulge  in  fancies  and  dreams.  In  this 
Table  there  is  no  substance  found  that  exceeds  any  other  sub- 
stance in  quantity  of  matter  beyond  the  proportion  of  32  to  1 ; 
which  is  the  proportion  in  which  gold  exceeds  fir  wood.  Of 
things  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  however  I  say  nothing, 
seeing  that  they  are  not  subject  either  to  sense  or  experiment. 
These,  it  may  be,  being  both  far  removed  and  completely 
separated  from  the  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  more  dense 
than  any  known  bodies. 

2.  The  opinion  that  all  sublunary  bodies  are  composed  of 
the  four  elements  is  ill  borne  out.  For  the  cube  of  gold  in 
the  prism  weighed  20  pennyweights ;  the  common  earth  only  a 
little  more  than  2 ;  water  1  pennyweight  3  grains ;  air  and  fire 
are  far  more  rarefied,  and  less  materiate,  and  of  no  weight  at  all. 
Now  form  does  not  increase  matter.  The  question  is  therefore, 
how  it  is  possible  from  a  body  of  2  pennyweights,  together 
with  others  far  more  rarefied,  to  educe  by  form  a  body  which 
in  an  equal  dimension  weighs  20  pennyweights.  There  are 
two  ways  of  escaping  the  difiiculty.  It  may  be  said,  first, 
that  the  more  rarefied  elements  press  the  denser  into  a  greater 
density  than  that  of  the  simple  element;  secondly,  that  the 
Peripatetics  do  not  understand  this  of  common  but  of  ele- 
mentary earth,  which  is  heavier  than  any  compound  substance. 
But  for  the  first,  fire  and  air  do  not  condense  except  by  acci- 
dent, as  shall  be  shown  in  its  proper  place.  And  for  the  second, 
that  earth  which  should  be  heavier  than  gold  and  everything 
else,  is  so  situated  as  to  be  scarce  available  for  mixture.     It 
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would  be  better  therefore  that  they  should  give  up  trifling,  and 
that  the  dictatorship  shoidd  cease. 

3.  The  series  or  scale  of  closeness  in  matter  should  be  care- 
fully observed;  and  how  it  passes  from  a  greater  to  a  lesser; 
and  that  sometimes  bj  steps,  sometimes  hj  jumps*  For  this 
speculation  is  useful,  both  for  judgment  and  practice.  This 
closeness  is  greatest  in  metallic  and  subterraneous  bodies;  so 
that  of  the  32  parts  thej  possess  12 ;  such  being  the  distance 
between  gold  and  pewter.  In  this  descent  there  is  a  great 
leap  from  gold  and  quicksilver  to  lead ;  but  a  gradual  incline 
from  lead  to  tin.  Again,  there  is  a  great  leap  from  metals  to 
stones,  except  that  the  magnet  intervenes,  which  is  thereby 
proved  to  be  a  metallic  stone.  But  from  stones  to  the  other 
bodies  down  to  the  very  lightest  the  descent  is  very  gradual 
and  continuous. 

injunctioiu.  1.  The  sourcc  of  density  being  as  it  seems  in 
the  depth  of  the  earth,  so  that  towards  its  surface  bodies 
are  extremely  extenuated,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  gold 
(which  is  the  heaviest  of  metals)  is  yet  sometimes  found 
in  the  sands  and  deposits  of  rivers,  and  that  nearly  in  a 
pure  state.  Careful  inquiry  should  therefore  be  made  as 
to  the  situation  of  such  places ;  whether  they  do  not  lie  at 
the  foot  of  mountains,  the  roots  and  foundations  whereof 
may  be  compared  with  the  deepest  mines,  and  whether  gold 
be  not  washed  away  from  thence ;  or  what  it  is  that  produces 
such  a  condensation  so  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

2.  There  shoidd  be  an  inquiry  touching  mines  in  general ; 
which  kinds  are  usually  the  deeper,  and  which  nearer  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  in  what  regions  and  in  what  soils  they 
are  formed ;  how  they  are  with  reference  to  water ;  but  most 
of  all  in  what  beds  they  lie ;  and  with  what  stones  or  other 
fossils  they  are  surrounded  or  mixed.  In  short,  everything 
pert^ning  to  them  should  be  examined,  to  discover  by  what 
means  the  juices  and  spirits  of  the  earth  are  united  or  com- 
pressed into  that  metallic  condensation,  which  so  far  exceeds 
all  others. 

Observations. 

4.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  both  in  vegetables  and  like- 
wise in  the  parts  of  animals  there  are  many  bodies  to  be  found 
fax  lighter  than  fir  wood.     For  the  down  of  some  plants,  the 
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wings  of  fliesy  the  slough  of  Bnakes,  and  also  various  artificial 
productions,  as  tender  rose-leaves  remaining  after  distillation, 
and  the  like,  are  (as  I  conceive)  lighter  than  the  lightest  woods. 

5.  That  idea  to  which  the  human  mind  is  prone,  namely, 
that  hard  bodies  are  the  densest,  is  to  be  checked  and  cor- 
rected. For  quicksilver  is  a  fluid,  gold  and  lead  are  soft ;  yet 
these  are  denser  and  heavier  than  the  hardest  metals  (iron  and 
brass),  and  much  more  so  than  stones. 

6.  In  the  Table  there  are  many  unexpected  results.  For 
instance,  that  metals  are  so  much  heavier  than  stones;  that 
glass  (a  refined  body)  is  heavier  than  crystal  (a  congealed 
body);  that  common  earth  has  so  little  weight;  that  the  dis- 
tilled oils  of  vitriol  and  sulphur  are  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  raw 
substances;  that  there  is  so  little  difference  between  the  weight 
of  water  and  wine ;  that  chemical  oils  (which  would  seem  to 
be  more  fine  and  subtle)  are  heavier  than  expressed  oils ;  that 
bone  is  so  much  heavier  than  horn  and  teeth ;  and  many  other 
things  of  a  similar  character. 

Injunction.  3.  The  uaturc  of  Dense  and  Rare,  though  it 
pervades  nearly  all  other  natures  without  being  subject  to 
their  laws,  appears  only  to  have  a  great  agreement  with 
Heavy  and  Light  But  I  suspect  that  it  has  likewise  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  slow  and  quick  reception  and 
rejection  of  heat  and  cold.  Make  experiment  therefore 
whether  rare  bodies  do  not  admit  and  lose  heat  or  cold  more 
quickly  than  dense  ones.  And  try  this  in  gold,  lead,  stone, 
wood,  and  the  like ;  but  do  it  with  the  same  degree  of  heat, 
and  with  the  same  quantity,  and  figure  of  body. 

Reminders  concerning  Practice, 

1.  All  mixture  of  bodies  may  be  detected  and  disclosed 
by  means  of  the  Table  and  Weights.  For  if  you  wish  to  find 
how  much  water  is  mixed  with  wine,  or  how  much  lead  with 
gold,  and  the  like ;  weigh  the  mixture,  and  then  consult  the 
Table  of  specific  gravities.  The  mean  proportion  of  the  com- 
pound compared  with  the  simples  will  give  the  quantity  of  the 
mixture.  I  suppose  this  was  the  evpijKa  of  Archimedes ;  but 
at  any  rate  the  thing  is  so. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  gold,  or  the  transmutation  of  metals 
into  gold,  is  to  be  much  doubted  of.     For  of  all  bodies  gold 
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is  the  heaviest  and  densest^  and  therefore  to  turn  anything 
else  into  gold  there  must  needs  be  condensation.  But  con- 
densation (especially  in  very  materiate  bodies,  as  metals  are) 
can  scarce  be  superinduced  by  us  men  who  live  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  For  most  condensations  by  fire  are  pseudo- 
condensations  with  respect  to  the  entire  body  (as  will  after- 
wards appear);  that  is^  they  condense  bodies  in  certain  of 
their  parts,  but  not  in  the  whole. 

3.  But  the  conversion  of  quicksilver  or  lead  into  silver 
(which  is  rarer  than  either  of  them)  is  a  thing  to  be  hoped 
for;  since  it  only  implies  fixation,  and  some  other  things,  but 
not  condensation. 

4.  Notwithstanding  if  quicksilver,  lead,  or  any  other  metal 
could  be  turned  into  gold,  so  far  as  to  have  all  the  other 
properties  thereof  except  weight ;  that  is,  if  they  could  be 
made  more  fixed,  more  malleable,  more  ductile,  more  durable, 
less  subject  to  rust,  brighter,  yellower,  and  the  like ;  it  would 
doubtless  be  both  profitable  and  useful,  even  though  they  did 
not  acquire  the  weight  of  gold. 

Observation. 

7.  There  is  nothing  heavier  than  gold ;  and  up  to  this  time 
no  invention  has  been  discovered  to  make  pure  gold  heavier 
by  art. 

It  has  been  remarked  however  that  lead  increases  both  in 
bulk  and  weight,  especially  if  it  be  stored  in  cellars  under 
ground,  where  things  soon  gather  rust.  This  has  been  prin- 
cipally detected  in  stone  statues,  whose  feet  were  fastened 
with  leaden  bands.  For  these  bands  have  been  found  to  swell ; 
so  that  portions  of  them  hung  from  the  stones  like  warts. 
But  whether  this  were  an  increase  of  the  lead,  or  a  sprouting 
of  vitriol^  should  be  more  fully  inquired. 

The  History. 

A  Table  of  the  Bulk  of  Matter  within  a  given  Space  oh 
Dimension  in  the  same  Bodies  whole  and  powdered. 

Dwt.  Gr.  Dwt.  Gr. 

Mercury  in  body,  as  much  \  Sablimate  of  mercury  in  i 

as  will  fill  Uie  prism,  |-    19    9  a    compressed   powder  V     3    22 

weighs         •        •J  weighs  •        •        i 
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DwU  Or.  Dwt.  Gr 

Lead  in  body    .        •        •    12    1^      Ceruss,  in  a  compressed  1      . 


powder         .        .         J 
Steel  in  body    •        •        •      8  10        in  powder  prepared  as  in 


8* 


medicines,  and    com- 1     2    9 
pressed         .        •         I 
Crystal  in  body         •        •      2  18        ground  und  compressed     .      2  20 
Red  sandal  wood  in  body      1    5        in  a  compressed  powder    •      0  16^ 
Oak  wood  in  body    .        .      0  19}      in  ashes    •        .        .        .12 

A  Table  of   the  Bulk  of  Matteb  within  a  given  Space  ob 
Dimension,  in  Bodies  cbude  and  in  Bodies  distilled. 


Sulphur  in  body 
Vitriol  in  body . 
Wine  in  body    . 
Vinegar  in  body 

DwU  Or. 
.      2     2 
.       1  22 
.       1     2} 
.       1     Si 

in  a  chemical  oil 
in  oil         • 
distilled    . 
distilled    . 

Dwt.  Gr. 
.        1    18 
«       1  21 
.       0  22 
.       1      1 

AdmoQttion. 

Che  Tnanner  of  convertinff  a  hoc 

ly  into  powder 

conduces  much  to  the  opening  or  expansion  of  the  body. 
For  the  process  by  simple  rubbing  or  filing  is  one  thing, 
that  by  sublimation,  as  in  mercury,  another ;  that  by  strong 
waters  and  corrosives  (that  is  by  turning  the  bodies  into 
rust)  as  in  oxide  of  iron,  and  slightly  in  prepared  steel, 
another;  and  that  by  burning,  as  ashes  and  lime,  another. 
Therefore  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  tlie 
same. 

iiUunctioo.  These  two  Tables  are  extremely  meagre. 
That  would  be  a  perfect  table  of  bodies  with  their  openings, 
which  should  give  first  the  weight  of  every  body  in  its 
whole  state;  secondly,  that  of  its  crude  powder;  thirdly, 
that  of  its  ashes,  calcination,  and  rust;  fourthly,  that  of  its 
amalgamations;  fifthly,  that  of  its  vitrifications  (if  it  is 
vitrifiable) ;  sixthly,  that  of  its  distillations  (subtracting  the 
weight  of  the  water  wherein  it  is  dissolved),  with  all  the 
other  alterations  of  the  same  body;  that  so  a  judgment  might 
be  formed  of  the  openings  of  bodies,  and  the  closest  con- 
nections of  integral  nature. 

Observations. 

1.  Powders  are  not  properly  openings  of  bodies,  because 
the  increase  of  space  is  not  caused  by  dilatation  of  the  body, 
but  by  interposition  of  air;  yet  an  excellent  estimate  of  the 
internal  closeness  or  porosity  of  bodies  is  obtained  thereby. 
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For  the  closer  bodies  are,  the  greater  is  the  difference  between 
their  powder  and  their  body  entire.  Therefore  the  proportion 
of  crude  quicksilver  to  sublimate  of  mercury  in  powder  is  as  five 
to  one,  or  rather  more.  The  proportions  of  steel  and  lead  are 
not.quite  so  much  as  four  to  one.  But  in  lighter  and  porous 
bodies  the  position  of  the  parts  is  sometimes  looser  in  the 
entire  body  than  in  its  powder  when  compressed;  as  in  oak 
wood,  the  ashes  are  heavier  than  the  body  itself.  So  likewise 
in  the  powders  themselves,  the  heavier  a  body  is  the  less 
dimension  has  the  powder  when  pressed,  compared  with  the 
same  unpressed.  For  in  lighter  bodies  the  parts  of  the  powders 
(as  they  less  compress  and  cut  the  air  that  is  mixed  with  them) 
can  so  support  themselves  that  the  powder  unpressed  will  fill 
three  times  as  much  space  as  when  pressed. 

2.  Distilled  bodies  are  generally  rarefied,  and  lose  in  weight; 
but  wine  does  this  twice  as  much  as  vinegar. 

SpeculatiofL 

1.  Tangible  bodies  have  thus  been  divided  into  classes  of 
rich  and  poor.  There  remains  still  another  class,  namely,  that 
of  pneumatic  bodies ;  but  these  are  not  indued  with  weight,  the 
effect  of  which  would  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  bulk 
of  matter  contained  in  them.  We  require  therefore  another 
kind  of  interpreter.  But  first  I  must  set  forth  the  kinds  of 
pneumatic  bodies,  and  then  proceed  to  compare  them. 

As  in  tangible  bodies  I  postpone  for  a  while  the  inquiry  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  so  in  pneumatic  bodies  I  post- 
pone speaking  of  things  eteroaL 

Pneumatic  bodies  with  us  are  of  three  kinds;  imperfect, 
attached,  and  pure.  The  imperfect  are  fumes  of  all  kinds, 
and  arise  from  different  matters;  which  may  stand  in  this 
order.  First,  volatile  fumes,  that  exhale  from  metals  and  some 
fossils,  which  (as  their  name  signifies)  are  rather  volatile  than 
pnexunatic ;  because  they  are  very  easily  coagulated,  either  by 
sublimation  or  by  falling  or  precipitation.  Secondly,  vaporous 
fumes  that  exhale  from  water  and  watery  bodies.  Thirdly, 
fumes  (using  the  general  name  in  a  special  sense)  that  exliale 
from  dry  bodies.  Fourthly,  exhalations  from  oily  bodies. 
Fifthly,  breaths  from  bodies  watery  in  their  substance  and 
inflammable  in  their  spirit;  as  are  wines,  fermented  liquors, 
and  strong  drinks. 
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There  is  likewise  another  kiad  of  fumes ;  namelj^  those  in 
which  flame  terminates.  But  these  con  only  exhale  from  in- 
flanmiable  bodies,  as  they  succeed  flame.  These  I  call  after^ 
fumes  or  iecondary  fumes.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  after^ 
vapours^  because  watery  bodies  are  not  inflammable;  but  there 
nmy  be  after-fumes  (using  the  word  in  the  special  sense),  after^ 
txhalations^  after-breathsy  and  likewise,  as  I  conceive,  in  some 
bodies,  after-volatiles. 

Attached  pneumatic  bodies  are  those  which  are  not  found  by 
themselves  or  free,  but  only  inclosed  in  tangible  bodies ;  and  are 
the  same  as  what  are  commonly  called  spirits.  They  partake 
both  of  an  oily  and  a  watery  substance,  and  are  nourished  by 
the  same ;  which,  on  being  converted  into  a  pneumatical  sub- 
stance, constitute  a  body  composed  as  it  were  of  air  and  flame, 
and  combining  the  mysterious  properties  of  both.  Now  these 
spirits  (in  the  case  of  free  pneumatic  bodies)  approach  very 
nearly  to  the  nature  of  breaths;  buch  as  rise  firom  wine  or 
salt  They  have  two  natures ;  the  one  of  crude,  the  other  of 
living  spirite ;  whereof  the  former  exist  in  every  tangible  body, 
the  latter  only  in  such  as  are  animated,  whether  of  the  vege* 
table  or  sensitive  world. 

Of  pure  pneumatic  bodies  there  are  only  two ;  namely^  ur 
and  flame ;  though  these  abo  admit  of  great  variety,  and  un« 
equal  degrees  of  bulk. 

A  Table  of  Pneumatic  Bodies   according   to  the   fobegoinq 
Speculation,  arranged  in  order  of  Bulk. 

The  volatile  parts  of  metals  and      Breaths. 

fossils.  After-breaths. 
The  afler- volatile  parts  of  the  same.       Crude  spirits  attached  in   tangible 

Vapours.  bodies. 

Fumes.  Air. 

Afler-fumes.  Living  or  kindled  spirits  attached 

Exhalations.  in  tangible  bodies. 

After-exhalations.  Flame. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  of  the  bulk  of  these  bodies  as  com- 
pared with  one  another,  and  also  with  tangible  bodies.  And  if 
the  nature  of  lightness  could  by  its  tendency  upwards  make 
manifest  the  rarity  of  bodies,  as  the  nature  of  heaviness  by  its 
tendency  downwards  makes  manifest  their  density,  the  compa- 
rison might  well  be  made.  But  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way. 

First,  the  differences  of  motions  in  invisible  bodies  are  not 
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immediaiely  perceptible  to  the  sense.  Secondly,  there  is  not 
found  in  air  and  similar  bodies  such  a  strong  desire  of  mounting 
upwards  as  is  generally  supposed.  Lastly,  if  the  air  did  mount 
upwards,  yet,  as  it  commonly  forms  a  continuous  body  with  other 
air^  the  motion  would  be  scarce  perceptible.  For  as  water 
does  not  weigh  upon  water,  so  air  does  not  rise  up  through  air. 
And  therefore  other  means  must  be  devised. 

Now  that  pneumatic  bodies  do  in  fact  vary  in  bulk,  one 
compared  with  another,  and  that  the  order  and  series  of  rarity 
as  set  down  in  this  Table  rests  upon  solid  ground,  some  tolerable 
evidence  may  be  produced.  But  as  to  the  precise  degrees  of 
bulk  in  different  pneumatical  bodies,  compared  with  each  other, 
and  also  in  pneumatical  bodies  as  compared  with  bodies  tan- 
gible, the  inquiry  is  certainly  more  difficult. 

First,  then,  it  is  probable  that  all  fumes,  secondary  as  well  as 
primary,  are  inferior  in  rarity  to  air.  For  they  are  visible, 
which  the  air  is  not ;  and  they  themselves,  after  they  are  mixed 
with  the  air,  soon  become  invisible. 

That  after-fumes  are  more  thin  and  rare  than  fore-fumes  is 
sufficiently  evident ;  for  they  are  the  carcasses  and  solutions  of 
flame,  which  is  itself  so  subtle  a  body.  It  is  proved  likewise  by 
experience  that  in  night  entertainments,  where  rooms  are  lighted 
by  so  many  lights  and  torches,  the  air  is  still  good  enough  for 
respiration,  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  hours,  notwithstanding 
the  quantity  of  after-fumes  received  into  it ;  whereas  if  these 
fumes  were  fore-fumes  (such  as  those  of  candles  and  torches 
put  out,  and  smoking  without  flame)  no  one  could  endure  them 
even  for  a  much  shorter  time. 

All  crude  spirits  attached  in  tangible  bodies  are  likewise,  in 
my  opinion^  denser  than  the  air.  For  the  spirits  of  vegetables, 
dead  animals,  or  the  like,  when  they  have  exhaled,  manifestly 
retain  something  gross  or  tangible ;  as  may  be  seen  in  odours ; 
which,  being  nothing  but  fumes  going  out  by  little  and  little, 
and  not  in  a  body,  as  invisible  fumes  and  vapours  do,  yet  if 
they  light  on  anything  tangible,  especially  if  it  be  soft,  they 
apply  themselves  to  it,  adhere  to  it,  and  infect  it  with  their 
odour.  It  is  manifest  therefore  that  they  have  an  affinity 
with  a  gross  nature,  which  is  not  easily  thrown  off. 

But  living  spirits,  I  conceive,  are  somewhat  rarer  than  the 
air  itself;  both  because  they  have  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
flame,  and  also  because  I  have  found,  by  careful  trial,  that  air 
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has  no  power  to  diminish  or  lighten  weight.  For  an  inflated 
bladder^  though  it  is  filled  with  air,  is  not  lighter  than  when  it 
is  empty  and  compressed ;  and  so  likewise  a  sponge  or  fleece  of 
wool  filled  with  air  is  not  lighter  than  the  same  when  empty, 
with  the  air  excluded*  But  there  is  a  manifest  difference  in 
the  weight  of  a  live  and  dead  body,  though  not  so  great  as 
is  commonly  thought.  Whence  it  appears  that  lur  does  not 
diminish  weight,  but  that  the  living  spirit  does.  And  as  weight 
determines  densities,  so  diminution  of  weight  should  determine 
rarities. 

Last  in  order  comes  flame,  both  because  it  manifestly 
mounts  upwards,  and  because  it  is  probable  that  the  propor- 
tions of  pneumatic  bodies  do  not  differ  from  the  proportions  of 
the  bodies  that  feed  them;  and  therefore  that  as  oil  is  rarer 
than  water,  so  flame  is  rarer  than  air  and  spirit.  Flame  like- 
wise appears  to  be  a  thinner,  softer,  and  more  yielding  body 
than  air;  for  the  least  breath  or  commotion  of  ur  near  a 
lighted  candle  will  make  the  flame  tremulous. 

The  History. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  expansion  of  pneuma* 
tical  and  tangible  bodies,  though  it  be  a  thing  difficult  to  be 
discovered,  yet  I  have  not  laid  aside  all  care  about  its  inquiry. 
Now  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  certain  proof  would  be 
this :  if  any  tangible  body  (whereof  the  bulk  has  been  pre- 
viously taken  and  measured)  could  be  absolutely  turned  into 
a  pneumatic  body,  and  then  the  bulk  of  that  were  likewise 
observed.  For  a  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  the  two 
would  clearly  demonstrate  how  much  the  dimensions  hal  been 
multiplied. 

2.  I  took  therefore  a  small  glass  phial,  which  would  hold 
'about  an  ounce.  Into  this  phial  I  poured  half  an  ounce  of 
spirit  of  wine ;  for  that  being  the  lightest  liquid  approaches 
nearest  to  a  pneumatic  nature.  I  then  took  a  very  large 
bladder,  which  would  hold  eight  pints  (or  a  gallon  as  we  call  it 
in  English).  The  bladder  was  not  an  old  one ;  therefore  it 
was  neither  dry  nor  stiff,  but  fresh  and  sof%.  Out  of  this  I 
forced  all  the  air,  as  well  as  I  could,  so  that  the  sides  were 
contiguous  and  stuck  together.  I  then  smeared  it  outside 
with  a  little  oil,  and  rubbed  it  in  gently,  that  the  porosity  of 
the  bladder  might  be  closed  up  by  the  oil,  and  likewise  that  it 
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might  become  more  pliant  and  yielding.  Next  I  placed  the 
mouth  of  the  phial  within  the  mouth  of  the  bladder,  and  tied  it 
tight  with  a  waxed  thread ;  and  then  put  the  phial  over  hot 
coals  in  a  chafing-dislu  In  a  short  time  the  vapour  of  the 
spirit  of  wine  ascended  into  the  bladder,  and  by  degrees  in- 
flated it  very  strongly  on  every  side.  On  this  I  immediately 
removed  the  glass  from  the  fire,  and  pricked  a  hole  in  the  top 
'  of  the  bladder  with  a  needle,  that  the  vapour  might  rather 
escape  than  return  into  drops.  Then  I  took  away  the  bladder 
from  the  phial,  and  examined  by  the  scales  how  much  of  the 
half  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine  was  gone  and  turned  into  air. 
The  loss  I  found  was  not  more  than  six  pennyweights ;  so  that 
six  pennyweights  of  spirit  of  wine,  which  in  the  body  (as  I 
recollect)  did  not  occupy  a  fortieth  part  of  a  pint,  when  turned 
into  air  filled  a  gallon. 

Admonition.  I  recollcct  likewisc  that  the  bladder,"  on  being 
removed  from  the  fire,  began  to  shrivel  a  little;  so  that 
notwithstanding  so  remarkable  an  expansion,  yet  the  vapour 
did  not  seem  to  be  converted  into  a  pure  and  fixed  pneumatic 
body,  seeing  it  was  inclined  to  recover  itself.  Nevertheless 
this  experiment  may  prove  fallacious,  if  we  conjecture  from 
this  that  common  air  is  still  rarer  than  this  kind  of  vapour. 
For  I  conceive  that  spirit  of  wine  made  pneumatic  (though 
not  pure),  yet  by  reason  of  its  heat  exceeds  cold  air  in 
rarity,  because  air  itself  is  wonderfully  dilated  by  heat,  and 
considerably  exceeds  cold  air  in  bulk.  I  suppose  therefore 
that  if  the  experiment  were  made  with  water  the  expansion 
would  be  much  less;  though  the  body  of  water  contains 
more  matter  than  the  spirit  of  wine. 

3.  If  you  look  at  the  fume  rising  from  a  wax  candle  just 
put  out,  and  measure  its  thickness  by  the  eye ;  and  again,  if 
you  observe  the  body  of  that  fume  when  it  is  rekindled ;  you 
will  see  that  the  expansion  of  the  flame,  as  compared  with  the 
fume,  is  about  double. 

Admonition.  If  you  take  a  few  grains  of  gunpowder  and  set 
them  on  fire,  there  is  a  great  expansion  compared  with  the 
body  of  the  powder.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  flame 
is  extinguished  the  body  of  the  fume  expands  much  more. 
Do  not  however  conceive  from  this  that  a  tangible  body  ia 
more  expanded  in  fume  than  in  flame;  for  it  is  quite  the 
reverse.     The  reason  of  the  appearance  is,  that  flame  is  a 
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body  entire,  and  fume  a  body  mixed  in  far  tbe  greater  part 
with  air;  and  therefore  as  a  little  saffron  colours  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  so  a  little  fume  spreads  itself  over  a  large 
space  of  air.  For  the  fume  when  thick  (as  has  been  said 
before)  and  not  difiused,  appears  less  than  the  body  of  flame. 

4«  If  you  take  a  piece  of  orange  peel  (which  is  aromatic  and 
oily)  and  squeeze  it  suddenly  near  a  candle,  there  spirts  out  a 
kind  of  dew  in  small  drops ;  which  nevertheless  makes  a  very 
large  body  of  flame  as  compared  with  the  drops. 

Ohservatiofu 

The  conceit  of  the  Peripatetics,  that  the  variety  of  the  ele- 
ments compared  one  with  the  other  is  in  a  proportion  of  ten 
to  one,  is  a  thing  fictitious  and  arbitrary.     For  it  is  certain 
that  air  is  at  least  a  hundred  times  rarer  than  water,  and  flame 
than  joil ;  but  that  flame  is  not  ten  times  rarer  than  air  itself. 
Admonition.     Let  it  uot  be  thought  that  this  inquiry  and 
speculation  on  pneumatic  bodies  is  too  subtle  or  curious. 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  omission  and  neglect  hereof  have 
paralysed  philosophy  and  medicine,  and  made  them  as  it 
were  planet-struck;    so  that  they  have  stood  amazed  and 
helpless  as  far  as  the  true  investigation  of  causes  is  con- 
cerned ;  attributing  to  qualities  things  which  are  owing  to 
the  spirits ;  as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  proper  title  of 
Pneumatic  Bodies. 

OP   THE  DILATATIONS  AND   CONTRACTIONS  OP   BODIES. 

Trarmtioiiu 

So  much  for  the  inquiry  concerning  the  bulk  of  matter 
in  bodies,  according  to  their  different  consistencies,  while 
they  are  at  rest.  But  concerning  the  appetite  and  motion 
of  bodies,  whereby  they  swell,  subside,  become  rarefied,  con- 
densed, dilated,  contracted,  and  occupy  more  or  less  space, 
we  must  inquire,  if  possible,  still  more  accurately.  For  this 
inquiry  is  more  profitable,  as  it  both  reveals  and  governs 
nature*  Nevertheless  it  must  here  be  made  by  snatches,  and 
cursorily ;  for  this  title  of  Dense  and  Bare  is  so  general,  that  if 
it  were  fully  drawn  out  it  would  anticipate  many  of  the  suc- 
ceeding tities,  which  is  not  fit  to  be  done. 
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Admonition.  It  would  not  be  diflScuIt  for  me  to  reduce  the 
scattered  history  (which  I  shall  how  subjoin)  to  a  better 
order  thim  that  which  I  have  followed^  by  placing  instances 
which  are  related  to  one  another  by  themselves.  But  I  have 
purposely  avoided  this,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  many 
of  the  instances  are  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  bear  upon 
more  than  one  subject;  and  therefore  accurate  order  in  such 
things  involves  either  iteretion  or  error.  Secondly  (and 
this  is  the  principal  reason  why  I  am  averse  from  any  exact 
method),  I  wish  to  leave  the  matter  in  hand  open  for  every 
man's  industry  to  imitate.  Now  if  this  collection  of  instances 
had  been  arranged  according  to  any  scientific  and  remarkable 
method,  many  doubtless  would  have  despaired  of  being  able 
to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  same  kind.  By  example  therefore, 
as  well  as  by  admonition,  1  warn  every  man  to  make  use,  in 
procuring  and  propounding  instances,  of  his  own  judgment, 
his  own  memory,  and  his  own  store.  Be  it  enough  that 
invention  always  proceeds  by  writing,  and  not  by  memory 
(for  that  would  be  something  ludicrous  in  such  a  variety  of 
instances);  so  that  it  may  afterwards  be  perfected  by  the 
light  of  true  induction.  And  let  it  be  ever  kept  in  mind 
that  in  this  work  I  only  demand  a  contribution  and  tax 
from  the  sense  for  the  treasury  of  the  sciences ;  and  that  I 
am  not  proposing  examples  for  the  illustration  of  axioms, 
but  experiments  to  establish  them.  But  yet  in  setting  forth 
the  instances  I  shall  not  neglect  arrangement  altogether,  nor 
proceed  loosely,  but  I  shall  so  place  them  that  they  may 
mutually  shed  light  on  one  another. 

Scattered  History. 

1.  No  wonder  if  dilatation  of  a  body  follows  on  the  reception 
of  another  body  withm  it ;  for  this  is  a  direct  augmentation  or 
addition,  not  a  true  rarefaction.  Nevertheless,  when  the  body 
admitted  is  a  pneumatic  body  (as  air  or  spirit),  or  even  when  it 
is  a  tangible  body,  if  it  glide  in  and  insinuate  itself  gradually, 
it  is  commonly  regarded  as  rather  a  swelling  than  an  addition. 

DILATATIONS  BY  SIMPLE  INTROOEPTION,  OR   THE  ADMISSIOll 

OF  A  NEW  BODT. 

2.  Bladders  and  other  tensile  bodies  (as  bellows  for  instance) 
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are  inflated  and  distended  by  air  alone ;  so  that  they  become 
hard^  and  will  bear  to  be  struck  and  tossed  about*  A  bubble 
of  water  also  is  like  a  bladder,  except  that  it  is  so  fragile. 

3.  Liquors  poured  from  above  out  of  one  vessel  into  another, 
or  stirred  up  violently  with  spoons,  ladles,  or  winds,  are  mixed 
up  and  united  with  the  air,  and  thereby  rise  into  froth*  But 
they  soon  subside  and  shrink  into  less  spac^,  the  air  escaping 
as  the  little  bubbles  of  froth  burst. 

4.  Children  build  towers  of  bubbles  from  soap  and  water 
(the  soap  making  the  water  more  tenacious) ;  so  that  a  very 
little  water,  by  the  introception  of  .air,  fills  a  large  space. 

5.  But  it  is  not  found  that  flame  can  be  mixed  with  air,  and 
grow  frothy  by  the  blowing  of  bellows  or  any  other  agitation 
from  without,  so  as  to  constitute  a  body  compounded  of  flame 
and  air ;  like  froth,  which  is  compounded  of  air  and  liquor. 

6.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that,  by  an  internal 
mixture  in  a  body  before  it  is  set  on  fire,  a  mixed  body  may  be 
made  of  air  and  flame.  For  gunpowder  has  uninflammable 
parts  by  reason  of  the  nitre,  and  inflammable  parts  principally 
by  reason  of  the  sulphur ;  whence  likewise  its  flame  is  whiter 
and  paler  than  other  flames  (though  the  flame  of  sulphur  itself 
inclines  to  blue) ;  so  that  this  flame  may  justly  be  compared  to 
a  most  powerful  froth  composed  of  flame  and  air,  or  to  a  kind 
of  fiery  wind. 

7«  As  froth  is  a  body  composed  of  air  and  liquor,  so  likewise 
are  all  powders  composed  of  air  and  small  particles  of  the  body 
pulverised;  and  therefore  they  do  not  otherwise  differ  from 
froths  than  as  contiguous  differs  from  continuous.  For  the 
great  bulk  of  them  consists  of  air,  which  raises  up  the  parts  of 
the  body ;  as  is  shown  in  the  second  and  third  tables. 

8.  Tumours  arise  in  the  stomach  and  other  parts  of  animals 
from  the  introeeption  of  wind  and  watery  humour;  as  in 
<^PS7>  tympanites,  and  the  like. 

9.  There  is  a  kind  of  pigeon  which,  drawing  back-  its  head 
within  its  neck,  is  inflated  and  swelled. 

10«  In  respiration  the  lungs  alternately  dilate  and  contract 
(like  bellows)  as  they  draw  in  and  send  out  the  air. 

11.  The  breasts  of  pregnant  women  swell  with  the  milky 
humour. 

12.  Look  in  a  glass,  observe  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  in  each 
eye,  and  then  shut  one  eye ;  you  will  see  the  pupil  of  the  open 
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eye  manifestly  dilated^  as  the  spirits  which  supplied  both  eyes 
•now  flow  into  one. 

13.  The  cracks  of  bowls,  and  in  like  manner  of  other  woods 
contracted  by  dryness,  are  filled  up  and  consolidated  by  being 
kept  for  a  while  in  water,  and  soaking  it  into  their  pores. 

14«  There  is  a  kind  of  fungus  (called  Jeufs  ear)  which  grows 
on  trees,  that  swells  exceedingly  on  being  put  into  water,  which 
sponge  and  wool  do  not. 

Transition* 

And  so  much  for  the  receptions  of  one  body  within 
another,  which  are  pseudo-rarefactions.  I  now  pass  on  to 
dilatations  and  swellings  in  bodies  from  the  native  spirit 
(whether  they  be  natural,  as  they  call  them,  or  preternatural), 
without  fire  or  manifest  external  heat;  though  in  these  cases 
also  there  sometimes  follows  an  accession  or  introception  of 
humour  besides  the  simple  dilatation. 

DILATATIONS  BY   THE  NATIVE    8PIBIT   EXPANDING 

ITSELF. 

jT^  History. 

1.  Must,  new  beer,  and  the  like,  when  casked,  swell  and  rise 
exceedingly,  so  that  unless  they  obtain  a  vent  they  will  burst 
the  cask ;  but  if  if  this  be  given  them  they  rise,  and  froth  up, 
and  as  it  were  boil  over. 

2.  Spirituous  liquors  close  confined,  and  bottled  tight,  often 
burst  with  great  force,  and  sometimes  send  out  their  stopper 
like  a  bullet 

3.  I  have  heard  that  new  wine  just  trodden  out,  and  still 
fermenting,  when  put  into  a  strong  and  thick  glass  (the  mouth 
of  the  glass  being  so  dosed  and  sealed  that  the  must  could 
neither  burst  it  nor  break  through)  as  the  spirit  could  find  no 
vent,  has  with  continual  circulation  and  vexation  completely 
transformed  itself  into  tartar;  so  that  notiiing  remained  in  the 
glass  except  vapour  and  lees.     But  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

4.  Seeds  of  plants,  as  of  peas,  beans,  and  the  like,  swell  a 
litde  before  they  put  forth  root  or  stalk. 

5.  Trees  sometimes  swelling  with  native  juice  and  spirit 
burst  their  bark,  and  put  out  gums  and  tears. 

6.  Many  gems  likewise  appear  to  be  eruptions  of  the  purer 
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juices  from  rocks.  For  both  gums  and  the  gems  of  rocks  are 
shown  by  their  clearness  to  be  filtered  and  purified  juices ;  so 
that  even  rocks  and  stones  seem  to  swell  with  a  natiye  spirit 

7.  No  doubt  but  that  in  the  seed  of  animals  the  first  act 
towards  vivification  is  an  expansion  of  the  mass* 

8.  Vitriol  in  bursting  forth  as  it  were  blossoms,  and  almost 
sprouts  like  a  tree. 

9.  Stones  with  time  and  age  (especinUy  in  damp  places)  send 
out  a  salt  of  a  nitrous  nature. 

10.  All  soil  swells  with  nitre;  and  therefore  any  earth 
covered  and  heaped  up  so  that  its  juice  is  not  drawn  out  by 
the  sun  and  air,  nor  consumed  in  vegetation,  collects  nitre,  as 
an  internal  swelling.  Hence  in  some  parts  of  Europe  they 
make  artificial  mines  of  nitre  by  heaping  up  earth  in  houses 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  keeping  out  the  sun. 

11.  Sweat  comes  forth  in  animals  when  the  spirits  are  dilated 
by  motion,  and  the  humours  as  it  were  liquefied. 

12.  The  pulse  of  the  heart  and  arteries  in  animals  is  caused 
by  an  endless  and  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
spirits. 

13.  The  voluntary  motion  likewise  in  animals,  which  (in  the 
more  perfect)  is  performed  by  the  nerves,  seems  to  have  its 
root  first  in  the  compression  and  then  in  the  relaxation  of  the 
spirits. 

14.  In  animals,  on  the  contusipn  of  any  limb  a  sweDiDg 
ensues ;  and  the  same  occurs  in  most  pains. 

15.  The  stings  of  wasps  and  bees  make  a  great  swelling  for 
the  size  of  the  woimd ;  but  that  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent  is 
still  greater. 

16.  Netties,  bryony,  and  some  other  things  raise  the  skin, 
and  make  blisters  on  it. 

17.  It  is  accounted  an  evident  sign  of  poison  (especially  of 
that  kind  which  operates  by  malignancy,  not  by  corrosion)  if 
the  face  or  body  be  swollen. 

18.  When  blisters  are  applied  to  the  neck  or  any  other 
part  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  there  rises  a  watery  humour,  or 
ichor,  which  flows  out  when  the  skin  is  cut  or  pricked. 

19.  All  pustules  from  an  internal  cause,  and  the  like 
excrescences  and  abscesses,  produce  apparent  swellings,  and 
raise  the  skin. 

20.  A  sudden  burst  of  anger  in  some  inflates  the  cheeks,  as 
likewise  does  pride. 
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21.  Frogs  and  toacb  swell;  and  many  other  animals  when 
angered  erect  their  combs,  hair,  and  feathers.  And  this  pro* 
ceeds  from  a  contraction  of  the  skin  by  the  swelling  of  the 
spirits. 

22.  Turkey«cocks  swell  greatly  when  angry,  and  raise  their 
feathers  like  a  mane.  Birds  while  they  sleep,  the  spirit  being 
dilated  by  the  reception  of  heat  into  the  inner  parts,  are  some* 
what  swollen. 

23.  In  all  decay  and  putrefaction  the  native  spirits  of  the 
body  begin  to  swell;  and  when  they  hasten  to  come  forth, 
they  loosen  and  alter  the  framework  of  the  body.  And  if  this 
framework  be  somewhat  tenacious  and  viscousi  so  that  they 
cannot  escape,  they  try  new  forms,  as  in  worms  generated 
from  corruption.  But  the  commencement  of  the  action  pro- 
ceeds from  the  dilatation  of  the  spirits. 

24.  And  the  spirit  confined  in  putrefaction  produces  not 
only  animal,  but  also  vegetable  life ;  as  is  seen  in  moss  and  the 
hairiness  of  some  trees.  I  remember  that  in  smnmer  time  I 
once  left  by  chance  a  cut  lemon  in  a  close  room,  and  two 
months  afterwards  I  found  a  putrefaction  growing  on  the  cut 
part;  tufts  of  hair  an  inch  high  at  least;  and  on  the  top  of 
each  hair  a  kind  of  head,  like  the  head  of  a  small  snail,  — 
plainly  beginning  to  imitate  a  plant. 

25.  In  like  manner  rust  is  formed  on  metals,  glass,  and  the 
like,  from  a  dilatation  of  the  native  spirit,  which  swells,  and 
presses  on  the  grosser  parts,  driving  and  propelling  them 
before  it  that  it  9iay  get  out 

26.  Whether  the  earth  swells  in  its  surface,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  spongy  and  hollow,  is  a  point  to  be  inquired.  Cer- 
tainly in  soils  of  this  kind  there  are  sometimes  found  trees  like 
the  masts  of  ships,  lying  sunk  and  buried  in  the  ground  several 
feet  deep;  so  it  would  seem  that  these  trees  had  been  blown 
down  by  storms  long  ago,  and  afterwards  covered  up  and 
buried  by  the  earth  gradually  raising  itself  over  them. 

27.  But  in  earthquakes  the  earth  swells  suddenly  and  mani- 
festly; and  oftentimes  there  burst  forth  springs  of  water, 
wreaths  and  balls  of  flame,  and  strong  and  strange  winds;  and 
stones  >nd  ashes  are  hurled  up  into  the  air. 

28.  But  yet  earthquakes  do  not  all  take  place  quite  suddenly, 
for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  earth  trembles  for  several  days ; 
and  in  our  time  in  Herefordshire  there  was  a  very  small,  slow, 
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and  partial  earthquake^  in  which  some  acres  of  land  continued 
to  move  gradually  for  a  whole  day,  and  transferred  themselves 
to  another  place  not  far  off,  which  lay  a  little  lower,  and  there 
rested. 

29.  Whether  the  body  of  waters  in  the  seas  sometimes  swells 
is  a  matter  to  be  inquired*  For  the  tides  must  needs  be  caused 
either  by  a  progressive  motion,  or  by  the  rising  of  the  water 
upwards  through  some  magnetic  virtue  and  consent;  or  lastly 
by  some  swelling  or  relaxation  in  the  waters  themselves.  And 
this  last  (if  it  be  one  of  the  causes  of  any  tide)  belongs  to  the 
present  inquiry. 

30.  The  water  in  some  fountains  and  wells  swells  and  falls 
again,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  have  certain  tides. 

31.  Springs  of  water  likewise  sometimes  burst  out  in  certain 
places  without  any  earthquake,  at  intervals  of  some  years,  from 
causes  not  known.  And  such  eruption  generally  occurs  during 
great  droughts. 

32.  It  has  likewise  been  remarked  that  sometimes  the  sea 
swells,  not  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  with  no  external 
wind ;  and  this  generally  precedes  some  great  storm. 

iiUuncdon.  It  would  bc  worth  tiying  whether  there  is  not 
sometimes  some  relaxation  in  the  body  of  water,  even  in  a 
small  quantity.  But  if  water  be  exposed  to  the  sun  or  air, 
it  will  more  likely  be  consumed ;  and  therefore  the  experi- 
ment should  be  made  in  a  closed  glass.  Take  then  a  glass 
with  a  large  belly  and  a  long  and  narrow  neck,  and  fill  it  with 
water  up  to  the  middle  of  the  neck.  But  do  this  in  a  dry 
season  with  a  north  wind,  and  leave  it  till  the  wind  changes 
to  the  south  and  turns  wet,  and  see  if  the  water  rises  at  all 
in  the  neck  of  the  glass.  Inquire  likewise  carefully  of  the 
swellings  of  water  in  wells,  whether  they  take  place  rather 
by  night  than  by  day,  and  at  what  season  of  the  year. 

33.  In  wet  weather  the  wooden  pegs  of  violins  swell  and 
become  harder  to  screw.  So  likewise  wooden  drawers  are 
harder  to  pull  out,  and  wooden  doors  open  with  more  difficulty. 

34.  The  strings  of  violins  break  if  they  are  stretched  tight 
in  wet  weather. 

35.  Humours  in  the  bodies  of  animals  in  wet  weather  and 
south  winds  are  found  to  be  relaxed  and  swell,  and  to  run,  and 
oppress  and  obstruct  the  passages  more. 

36.  It  is  a  received  opinion  that  not  only  in  animals,  but 
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also  in  plants,  humours  and  juices  swell  and  fill  up  the  cavities 
more  about  the  lime  of  the  full  moon. 

37.  Salts  in  damp  places  dissolve,  open,  and  dilate  themselves, 
as  also  in  some  degree  do  sugar  and  preserves;  which  if  thej 
are  not  stored  in  a  room  where  a  fire  is  sometimes  lighted,  grow 
mouldy. 

38.  All  things  likewise  which  have  felt  the  fire  and  been  a 
good  deal  contracted  are  somewhat  relaxed  hj  time. 

39.  The  swellings  and  relaxations  of  the  air  should  be  care- 
fully inquired  into,  and  how  far  the  causes  of  winds  (in  any 
great  part)  are  concerned  therein,  when  vapours  are  neither 
collected  easily  into  rain  nor  dissipated  into  dear  air,  but  induce 
swellings  in  the  body  of  the  air. 

Transition. 

So  much  then  with  respect  to  the  dilatations  of  bodies  by 
the  native  spirit,  whether  in  maturations  or  in  rudiments  of 
generations,  or  in  excitation  by  motion,  or  in  natural  or  pre- 
ternatural irritations,  or  in  putrefactions,  or  in  relaxations, 
—  being  but  a  few  particulars  taken  out  of  the  heap  of  nature. 
I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  openings  and  dilatations  produced 
by  fire  and  actual  external  heat. 

THE  DILATATIONS  AND  OPENINGS  OF  BODIES  WHICH  ABE 
CAUSED  BY  FIBE,  AND  ACTUAL,  SIMPLE,  AND  EXTEBNAL 
HEAT. 

Admonttian.  The  opcuings  of  bodics  by  heat  or  fire 
(whereof  I  shall  now  inquire)  belong  properly  to  the  titles 
of  Heat  and  Cold,  the  Motion  of  Hyle,  and  Separations  and 
Alterations.  Nevertheless  some  touch  and  taste  of  them 
must  be  given  in  the  present  titie ;  for  without  some  know- 
ledge of  these  the  inquiry  concerning  Dense  and  Rare  can- 
not proceed  aright. 

The  History. 

1.  Air  is  dilated  simply  by  heat.  For  there  is  nothing 
separated  or  discharged,  as  in  tangible  bodies,  but  a  simple 
expansion  takes  place. 

2.  Cupping  glasses  are  applied  to  the  skin,  the  glass  and 
the  air  contained  in  it  having  been  first  heated ;  presentiy  the 
air,  which  has  been  dilated  by  heat,  begins  to  cool,  and  to  be 
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gradually  contracted  into  ite  former  state ;  and  then  the  flesh  10 
attracted  by  the  motion  of  connection.  But  if  you  wish  the 
glass  to  draw  stronger,  take  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water,  and 
place  it  on  the  belly  of  the  glass ;  thus  the  air  will  be  further 
contracted  by  the  coolness,  and  the  attraction  wlQ  be  more 
powerfuL 

3.  Take  a  glass  and  heat  it,  and  afterwards  put  it  into  water ; 
it  will  attract  the  water  so  as  to  fill  at  least  a  third  part  of  the 
space  within,  which  shows  that  the  air  was  rarefied  likewise  by 
the  heat  as  much  as  a  third  of  that  space.  But  this  is  not 
enough ;  for  the  glass  I  used  was  so  thin  that  it  would  not 
easily  bear  a  greater  heat  without  danger  of  breaking.  But  if 
the  phial  were  of  iron  or  brass,  and  heated  to  a  greater  degree, 
I  conceive  the  air  might  be  dilated  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  — 
a  thing  well  worth  trying ;  as  also  how  far  the  rarefaction  can 
be  carried,  in  order  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
rarity  of  the  air  in  the  higher  regions,  and  thence  of  the  ether 
itsel£ 

4.  In  thermometers  (which  so  accurately  mark  the  degrees 
and  varieties  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  weather)  it  is  clearly  shown 
how  small  an  accession  of  heat  will  sensibly  expand  the  air« 
For  a  hand  laid  on  the  glass,  a  few  rays  of  the  sun,  or  even 
the  breath  of  the  bystanders  will  affect  it ;  nay,  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  external  air  itself  to  heat  and  cold  (though  im- 
perceptible to  the  touch)  do  yet  gradually  and  continually 
dilate  and  contract  the  air  in  the  glass. 

5.  Hero  describes  an  altar  so  constructed  that  when  the 
offering  was  laid  upon  it  and  the  fire  lighted,  water  suddenly 
descended  and  put  out  the  fire.  This  required  no  other  con- 
trivance than  the  making  of  a  close  and  hollow  space  under  the 
altar  filled  with  air,  which,  on  being  heated  and  expanded  by 
tire,  could  find  no  exit  except  through  a  pipe  carried  up  the 
wall  of  the  altar,  and  then  bent  down,  with  its  mouth  opening 
over  the  altar.  Into  this  pipe  (which  was  made  with  a  belly 
tliat  it  might  hold  a  greater  quantity)  water  was  poured.  The 
water  was  prevented  from  running  out  by  a  cock  below,  which 
cock  being  turned  let  in  the  dilated  air,  which  forced  up  the 
water  and  so  drove  it  out. 

6.  Fracastorius  invented  a  remedy  for  apoplectic  fits,  by 
placing  a  heated  pan  at  some  distance  round  the  head.  For  by 
this  means  the  spirits  that  were  suffocated  and  congealed  in  the 
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cells  of  the  brain,  and  oppressed  by  the  humours^  were  dilated, 
excited,  and  revived. 

7.  Butterflies  likewise,  wbich  lie  as  dead  in  winter,  on  being 
placed  before  the  fire  or  in  the  sun,  recover  life  and  motion. 
And  persons  in  fainting-fits  are  -restored  as  well  by  hot  and 
strong  liquors  taken  internally  as  by  external  heat,  friction,  and 
motion. 

8.  The  opening  of  water  proceeds  thus :  *^0n  the  first  heat 
it  emits  a  small  and  rarefied  vapour,  without  any  other  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  body.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  the 
water  does  not  rise  in  its  whole  body,  nor  even  in  small  bubbles 
as  in  froth,  but  it  ascends  in  larger  and  rarer  bubbles,  and 
resolves  itself  into  a  copious  vapour.  This  vapour,  if  it  be  not 
obstructed  or  driven  back,  mixes  with  the  air,  being  at  first 
visible,  then  disappearing  and  losing  itself  to  view. 

9.  The  opening  of  oil  proceeds  thus: — On  the  first  heat 
certiun  little  drops  or  grains  diffiised  through  the  body  of  the 
oil  rise  up  with  a  kind  of  crackling  noise.  Meanwhile  no 
bubbles  play  on  the  surface  (as  in  water),  nor  does  the  whole 
body  swell,  nor  does  any  exhalation  almost  escape.  But  after 
some  time  the  whole  rises  and  dilates  with  a  manifest  expan- 
sion to  about  twice  the  size,  and  a  very  thick  and  copious  ex- 
halation issues  forth.  This  exhalation,  unless  it  catches  fire  in 
the  meantime,  mixes  at  last  with  the  air,  as  vapour  of  water 
does.  Oil  however  requires  a  greater  heat  than  water  to 
make  it  boil,  and  is  much  longer  in  beginning  to  boil. 

10.  Spirit  of  wine  opens  more  like  water  than  oil.  For  it 
boils  yp  in  large  bubbles  without  froth  or  rising  of  the  whole 
body;  but  it  expands  and  escapes  with  much  less  heat  and 
much  quicker  than  water ;  and  partaking,  as  it  does,  of  both 
natures  (the  watery  as  well  as  the  oily),  it  both  easily  mixes 
with  the  air  and  soon  catches  flame. 

11.  Vinegar,  verjuice,  and  wine  have  this  difference  in  their 
process  of  opening ;  vinegar  rises  in  smaller  bubbles,  and  more 
about  the  sides  of  the  vessel;  verjuice  and  wine  in  larger 
bubbles,  and  more  in  the  middle  of  the  vesseL 

12.  As  a  general  rule,  unctuous  liquors,  as  oil,  milk,  fat,  and 
the  like,  rise  and  swell  in  the  whole  body  at  once ;  ripe  juices 
(and  unripe  ones  still  more)  in  large  drops;  worn-out  and 
vapid  juices  in  small  drops. 

13.  All  liquors,  even  oil  itself,  are   alike   in   this;   that 
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before  they  boil   they  cast  up  a  few  half-bubbles  here  and 
there  about  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

14.  AU  liquors  are  alike  also  in  this ;  that  they  open^  boil, 
and  are  consumed  sooner  in  a  small  quantity  than  in  a  large  one. 

Admonition.  Xbc  experiment  of  the  opening  of  liquors  should 
be  made  in  glass  vessels,  that  the  motions  in  the  bodies  of 
the  liquors  may  be  better  seen ;  upon  braziers  of  an  equal 
heat,  that  the  difFerence  may  be  more  exactly  noted ;  and, 
with  a  slow  fire,  because  a  quick  fire  precipitates  and  con- 
founds the  actions  of  bodies. 

15.  There  are  a  good  many  bodies,  not  liquid,  but  solid  and 
consistent,  which  yet  admit  of  being  opened  by  heat  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  melt  or  become  liquid,  so  long  as  the  heat  works 
and  expands  thenu  Such  are  wax,  fat,  butter,  pitch,  resin, 
gums,  sugar,  honey;  and  most  metals,  as  lead,  gold,  silver, 
brass,  and  copper.  They  require  however  not  only  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  heat  to  open  them,  but  also  different  modifi- 
cations of  fire  and  flame.  For  some  metals  are  melted  by  fire 
simply,  as  lead ;  others,  by  a  fire  stirred  and  blown  by  bellows, 
as  gold  and  silver;  others  require  the  mixture  of  some  other 
ingredient,  as  steel,  which  does  not  melt  without  a  mixture  of 
sulphur,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

16.  But  all  these  bodies,  if  a  strong  fire  be  continued,  not 
only  obtain  the  opening  of  colliquation,  but  pass  on  to  a  second 
opening  (namely,  that  of  the  volatile,  or  pneumatic,  or  of  con- 
sumption) ;  all,  I  say,  except  gold.  For  as  for  quicksilver,  seeing 
it  is  fluid  in  its  own  nature,  it  begins  with  this  second  opening, 
and  is  easily  made  volatile.  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
gold  can  be  made  volatile  or  pneumatic  (or  even  potable  as 
they  call  it);  I  do  not  mean  soluble  (for  that  is  done  easily  and 
commonly  by  aqua-fortis),  but  digestible  or  alterable  by  the 
human  stomach.  Now  the  true  test  hereof  seems  to  be,  not 
the  raising  and  thrusting  up  of  it  by  the  force  of  fire,  but  such 
an  attenuation  and  alteration  of  it  that  it  cannot  be  again  re- 
duced to  a  metal. 

17.  Likewise  inquire  further  of  glass  and  vitrified  bodies, 
whether  they  are  consumed  by  fire,  and  turned  into  a  pneu- 
matic body.  For  glass  is  regarded  as  a  fixed  and  juiceless 
body;  and  vitrification  as  the  death  of  metals. 

18.  All  bodies  that  are  melted  begin  the  process  with  the 
lowest  stage  of  opening;  namely,  softening  and  inteneration. 


h^.. 
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before  they  melt  aud  become  liquid  and  fusible.     Such  are 
wax,  gums,  fusible  metals,  glass,  and  the  like* 

19.  Iron  and  steel  perfected  and  purified  (if  they  contain  no 
mixture)  are  not  further  altered  by  simple  fire,  nor  proceed 
beyond  this  degree  of  softness ;  that  is,  they  become  malleable 
and  flexible,  and  lose  their  brittleness,  but  do  not  reaoh  ool- 
liquation  or  fusion. 

20.  Iron  and  glass,  when  opened  to  the  degree  of  softness 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  seem  to  be  dilated  in  their  enclosed 
spirit ;  whence  arises  that  action  upon  Ihe  tangible  parts,  which 
makes  them  piit  off  their  hardness  and  obstinacy;  and  yet  the 
whole  body  is  not  seen  to  dilate  or  swell  locally.  Notwith- 
standing, if  you  inquire  somewhat  more  closely  there  will  be 
detected  in  them  plainly  a  kind  of  invisible  swelling  and  pul- 
sation of  the  parts ;  though  it  be  restrained  by  the  closeness 
and  compactness  of  their  frame.  For  if  you  take  glass  ignited 
and  intensely  heated,  and  lay  it  on  a  stone  table  or  some  like 
body  (though  that  table  or  body  be  itself  also  well  heated,  so 
that  the  cause  cannot  be  ascribed  to  cold),  the  glass  will  be 
broken  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  the  stone  resisting  this 
secret  swelling  of  the  glass.  In  such  cases  therefore,  when 
they  take  heated  glass  from  the  fire,  they  use  to  lay  below  it 
some  powder  or  soft  sand,  which  yields  gently,  and  does  not 
resist  the  swelling  in  the  parts  of  the  glass. 

21.  Balls  likewise  discharged  from  ordnance,  after  all  ex- 
ternal motion  of  any  kind  has  ceased,  and  to  the  eye  they 
appear  perfectly  immovable,  are  yet  found  a  long  t^me  after 
to  havQ  a  tumult  and  pulsation  in  their  smallest  parts ;  so  that 
if  any' thing  be  placed  upon  them,  it  will  feel  a  considerable 
force,  and  that  not  so  much  from  the  burning  heat  as  from  the 
tremor  of  percussion. 

22.  Fresh  wooden  staves,  when  stirred  about  for  some  time 
in  hot  ashes,  assume  a  softness,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  bent. 
Make  tri^  of  this  experiment  with  older  staves  and  canes. 

23.  Combustible  bodies  open  in  this  way;  by  fire  they  first 
emit  a  fume,  then  catch  flame,  and  lastly  deposit  ashes. 

24.  Bodies  of  a  close  and  compact  texture,  that  contain  a 
watery  moisture  which  abhors  flame  (as  laurel  leaves  and  otlier 
non-porous  bodies,  salts,  and  the  like),  open  by  fire  in  such  a 
way  that  the  watery  and  crude  spirit  contained  in  them,  haing 
dilated  by  the  heat,  is  emitted  with  a  noise  before  it  catches 
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flame.  But  if  in  any  body  this  burst  of  wind  and  conception 
of  flame  both  take  place  at  the  same  time  (a  thing  which  seldom 
happens)^  a  great  tumult  and  a  yery  powerful  dilatation  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  windy  like  bellows  within  the  body,  blowing  out 
and  expanding  the  flame  on  all  sides,  as  in  gunpowder. 

25.  Bread  somewhat  swells  in  the  oven,  though  it  loses  a 
little  of  its  weight.  And  on  the  top  of  the  loaf  there  is  some- 
times a  bubble  or  bladder  of  crust  collected;  so  that  there 
remains  a  hollow  filled  with  air  between  that  skin  of  crust 
(which  they  cut  off)  and  the  body  of  the  loaf. 

26.  Meats  roasted  likewise  somewhat  swell,  especially  if 
the  outer  skin  is  kept  on,  ss  in  sucking-pigs. 

27.  Fruits  roasted  sometimes  leap  out,  as  chestnuts  do; 
sometimes  break  their  skins  and  emit  their  pulp,  as  apples. 
But  if  they  be  further  scorched  by  the  fire,  they  acquire  a  kind 
of  coaly  crust,  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow  (as  in  bread)  between  the 
crust  and  flesh  of  the  fruit.     And  the  like  occurs  in  eggs. 

28.  But  if  the  heat  be  slow  and  hidden,  and  no  ready  vent 
be  given  for  the  emission  x)f  vapour,  as  in  pears  roasted  in  the 
ashes,  and  much  more  in  things  put  into  jars  and  then  burled 
in  the  ashes;  and  likewise  in  meat  either  baked  or  stewed; 
the  swelling  and  dilatation  is  repelled  by  the  heat,  and  turned 
back  upon  itself;  and  as  in  distillation  it  is  restored,  and  makes 
the  body  more  moist,  and  as  it  were  steeped  in  its  own  juices. 

29.  But  in  dry  bodies,  if  the  flame  be  stifled  and  find  no  ready 
vent,  the  bodies  are  rarefied,  and  become  hollow  and  porous, 
as  in  charcoal  and  pumice-stones  discharged  from  volcanoes. 

Transition. 

I  SHOULD  now  pass  on  to  the  dilatations  and  openings  of 
bodies  by  heat  in  distillations;  wherein  such  openings  may 
be  seen  more  accurately  than  in  cooking  and  burning.  But 
as  it  is  fit  to  dwell  a  good  while  on  these,  and  as  the  inquiry 
thereof  properly  belongs  to  the  tides  of  Heat  and  Cold,  of 
Motion  of  Hyle,  and  of  Separations,  it  is  but  a  littie  that 
need  be  propounded  in  this  titie. 

DILATATIONS  BY  EXTERNAL   HEAT   IN  DISTILLATIONS. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  dilatation,  opening,  or  attenua- 
tion of  bodies  in  distillations.     The  one  in  passage,  when  a  body 
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18  turned  into  vapour  or  fume  that  is  afterwards  restored ;  the 
other  in  the  body  restored,  which  is  always  rarer,  more  subtle 
and  expanded,  and  less  materiate,  than  the  crude  body  from 
which  the  distillation  proceeded.  For  instance,  rose-water  is 
rarer  and  less  heavy  than  the  juice  of  roses. 

2.  All  distillation  is  performed  by  a  kind  of  tide  or  recipro- 
cation, first  of  rarefaction  and  version  into  a  pneumatic  body, 
and  next  of  condensation  and  restoration  into  a  tangible  body, 
as  the  heat  slackens  and  the  vapour  is  driven  back. 

3.  In  distillations  the  actions  of  dilatation  and  condensation 
are  not  pure;  but  that  action  intervenes  (which  is  the  most 
according  to  the  intention  in  practice)  of  the  separation  of  the 
heterogeneous  parts ;  as  the  pure  juice,  phlegm,  water,  oil,  the 
finer  part,  and  the  grosser  part. 

4.  In  distillations  the  degrees  and  differences  of  heats  are  best 
inquired  and  determined ;  as  of  coals,  hot  ovens,  baths,  ashes, 
hot  sand,  dung,  the  sun,  fire  left  to  itself,  fire  blown  by  the 
bellows,  fire  confined  and  reverberated,  heat  ascending  or  de- 
scending, and  the  like ;  all  which  contribute  wonderfully  to  the 
openings  of  bodies,  and  especially  to  the  complicated  actions 
of  dilatation  and  contraction,  whereof  I  will  speak  hereafter. 
Yet  these  heats  do  not  appear  by  any  means  to  be  true  imita- 
tions of  that  of  the  sun  and  the  celestial  bodies ;  for  they  are 
neither  gentle  and  temperate  enough,  nor  slow  and  continuous 
enough,  nor  sufficiently  refracted  and  modified  by  intermediate 
bodies,  nor  unequal  enough  in  their  coming  and  going.  But  of 
all  these  I  will  inquire  diligently  under  the  title  of  Heat  and 
Cold,  and  other  appropriate  titles. 

5.  Distillations  and  through  them  dilatations  are  performed 
in  a  close  vessel  where  the  body  to  be  distilled,  the  vapours 
emitted  from  it,  and  the  air,  are  shut  up  together.  Yet  in 
common  stills  and  alem^cs  the  outer  air  is  not  carefully  ex- 
cluded, but  it  can  to  a  certain  extent  find  an  entrance  through 
the  mouth  of  the  still  where  the  liquor  passes.  But  in  retorts, 
when  a  greater  degree  of  heat  is  required,  no  passage  is  given 
to  the  external  air,  but  the  mouth  of  the  receiver  is  fitted  so 
close  by  luting  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  (in  which  the  body 
is  put)  that  the  whole  process  of  rare£Eu^taon  and  restitution  is 
performed  witl^n.  But  if  the  body  is  full  of  a  vigorous  spirit 
(asodtriol  is),  it  requires  a  large  and  capacious  receiver,  that  the 
vapours  may  play  more  freely,  and  not  break  the  vessel. 
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iqlunctioiML  1.  Although  howovci  difitilhitions  are  performed 
as  it  were  in  a  cell  shut  m  on  all  sideSy  jet  there  is  space 
enough  for  some  parts  of  the  body  to  expand  into  vapour, 
for  otheiv  to  subside  into  dregs,  and  also  for  the  vapours  to 
collect  and  restore  themselves,  and  (if  they  be  heterogeneous) 
to  separate  one  from  the  other.  The  following  injunction 
therefore  is  of  great  moment,  since  it  may  open  a  way  to  the 
stirring  of  nature  in  her  inmost  parts,  and  to  new  transforma- 
tions. For  the  Vulcan  of  chemists  and  physicians  (though  it 
has  produced  many  useful  things)  has  failed  perhaps  in  getting 
hold  of  the  genuine  properties  of  heat,  by  reason  of  the  divorces 
and  separations  of  the  parts  which  always  occur  in  their  ope- 
rations. Therefore  the  sum  of  the  injunction  turns  on  this ; 
that  this  separation  and  alternation  of  rarefSaiction  and  con- 
densation be  entirely  prevented,  and  the  operation  of  the 
heat  confined  within  the  barriers  of  the  body  itself.  For 
this  Proteus  of  matter  will  perhaps  by  this  means  be  mana^ 
cled  and  forced  to  turn  itself  into  all  its  shapes  to  get  free. 
On  this  point  many  examples  occur  to  me,  and  others  may 
perhaps  be  found ;  but  I  will  propose  one  or  two  of  the  easiest, 
merely  to  make  my  meaning  clear. 

2.  Take  a  cubic  iron  vessel  with  very  strong  and  thick  sides. 
Put  into  it  a  cube  of  wood  made  to  the  perfect  measure  of  the 
vessel,  and  which  exactiy  fills  it  Make  an  iron  lid  no  less 
strong  than  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  lute  it  up  perfectly 
as  chemists  do,  so  as  to  be  as  close  as  possible  and  fire-proof. 
Then  place  the  vessel  on  the  fire,  and  leave  it  there  for  a  few 
hours ;  and  afterwards  take  off  the  lid  and  see  in  what  state 
the  wood  is.  I  conceive  (seeing  it  was  absolutely  prevented 
both  from  catching  fire  and  from  emitting  fume,  so  that  the 
pneumatic  and  moist  part  of  the  wood  could  not  be  discharged) 
that  one  of  these  things  must  happen :  either  the  body  of 
wood  will  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  amalgam,  or  it  will  be 
resolved  into  lur  or  a  pure  pneumatic  body,  leaving  some 
dregs  (coarser  than  ashes)  at  the  bottom,  and  some  incrusta- 
tion on  the  sides  of  the  vessel 

3.  In  a  like  iron  vessel  make  an  experiment  with  pure 
water,  and  fill  the  vessel  up  to  the  brim.  But  let  the  fire  be 
slower  and  the  time  longer ;  at  certain  hours  also  take  the 
vessel  off  the  fire  to  cool,  and  repeat  the  operation  several 
times.     I  have  selected  water  for  this  experiment  because  it 
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is  the  simplest  of  all  bodies,  being  without  colour,  smell,  taste, 
and  other  qualities.  And  therefore  if  by  a  gentle  and  tem- 
perate heat,  an  alternation  of  heat  and  cold^  and  a  prevention 
of  all  evaporation,  the  spirit  of  the  water  not  being  dis- 
charged, and  jet  worked  and  attenuaj^iL  by  this  kind  of 
heat,  shall  turn  itself  upon  the  grosser  parts  of  the  water, 
and  shall  so  digest  and  change  them  into  a  new  configura- 
tion (less  simple  and  uniform),  until  it  either  acquires  some 
colour,  or  smell,  or  taste,  or  oiliness,  or  any  other  remarkable 
alteration  (such  as  is  found  in  composite  bodies),  no  doubt  a 
great  thing  would  be  achieved,  opening  the  way  to  many 
others. 

4.  With  respect  to  this  close  distillation  (for  so  I  may 
call  that  distillation  where  there  is  no  room  for  evaporation) 
any  one  may  devise  many  other  experiments.  For  I  hold  it 
certain  that  a  proportionate  heat,  operating  on  the  body  with- 
out separating  or  consmning  the  parts,  may  effect  and  produce 
wonderful  transformations. 

5.  But  it  may  be  added  as  an  appendix  to  this  injunction, 
that  some  method  likewise  should  be  devised  (which  certainly 
is  not  difficult)  whereby  the  heat  should  operate  in  a  vessel 
not  only  closed  but  also  teoaibl^  as  is  done  in  the  natural 
Pttatrix  both  of  vegetables  and  animals.  For  this  extends  the 
operation  to  many  things  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
simple  confinement.  Neither  does  this. relate  to  the  Pygmies 
of  Paracelsus,  or  any  such  monstrous  follies,  but  to  things 
solid  and  sober.  For  instance,  close  distillation  will  never 
turn  water  all  into  oil,  because  oil  and  fat  things  occupy  a 
greater  space  than  water.  But  if  the  operation  be  per- 
formed in  a  tensible  body,  this  might  perhaps  be  done ;  and 
it  would  be  a  thing  of  immense  utility,  as  all  alimentation 
principally  consists  in  fat 

6.  It  would  be  good  and  useful  in  many  respects  if  in  dis- 
tillations nature  were  sometimes  compelled  to  give  in  her 
account,  and  an  exact  estimate  were  made  how  much  has  been 
lost,  that  is,  turned  into  a  pneumatic  substance,  by  distilla^ 
tion,  and  how  much  remwis,  whether  fixed  or  restored  ia 
the  body.  This  may  be  done  if  before  distillation  you  weigh 
both  the  body  that  is  to  be  distilled  and  the  vessels  in  which 
the  distillation  is  to  be  performed,  and  after  distillation  you 
weigh  the  liquid  and  the  lees,  and  then  the  vessels  again. 
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From  these  three  weights  you  will  find  how  mucli  has  been 
restored^  how  much  has  remmned  in  the  lees,  and  how  much 
has  adhered  to  the  vessels ;  and  from  the  deficiency  of  weight 
in  the  three  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  body^ 
you  will  find  how  much  has  become  pneumatic 

Transition. 

From  the  dilatations  and  rarefactions  produced  by  actual 
heat  I  must  pass  on  to  the  dilatations  and  relaxations  pro- 
duced by  the  remission  of  strong  and  intense  cold ;  for  the 
remission  itselTsWuld  be  regarded  as  a  comparative  heat» 

ITie  History. 

DILATATIONS  AND  RELAXATIONS  OF  BODIES  BT  THE 

REMISSION  OF   COLD. 

1.  Bodies  which  have  been  conge^ed  by  intense  cold,  yet 
not  so  as  to  become  fixed  in  their  condensation  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  cold ;  these,  without  any  manifest  heat,  and 
merely  by  a  remission  of  cold,  open  and  restore  themselves ; 
as  is  seen  in  ice,  hail,  and  snow.  But  they  do  this  much 
quicker  if  there  be  some  manifest  heat  applied. 

2.  But  the  more  delicate  bodies,  whose  vigour  consists  in 
a  subtle  native  spirit,  as  apples,  pears,  pomegranates,  and  the 
like,  if  they  be  once  congealed,  do  not  afterwards  recover 
their  pristine  vigour,  as  the  spirit  is  suffocated. 

3.  Wine  and  beer  in  frost  lose  their  vigour ;  yet  in  thaws 
and  south  winds  they  revive,  relax,  and  aa  it  were  ferment 
again. 

Transition* 

From  dilatations  caused  by  actual  external  heat,  and  like- 
wise by  remission  of  cold  (which,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  a 
comparative  heat),  I  must  pass  on  to  dilatations  caused  by 
potential  heats,  or  by  the  auxiliary  spirits  of  another  body 
applied  and  brought  into  contact 

The  History. 

DILATATIONS  OF   BODIES  BT  POTENTIAL  HEAT,  OR  BT 
THE  AUXILIART  SPIRITS  OF  ANOTHER  BODT. 

For  potential  heats  consult  the  Medicinal  Tables  of  second- 
ary qualities ;  ftom,  which  you  may  extract  the  things  which 
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operate  on  the  human  body  by  dilatation.     These  are  mostly 
those  that  follow : 

Cardiacs,  which  dilate  the  spirits  when  oppressed 

Abstergents y  which  strengthen  the  ezpulsiye  faculty.  ' 

Aperients,  with  respect  to  the  orifices  of  the  veins  and 
vessels. 

Aperients,  with  respect  to  the  pores  and  passages  of  the 
parts. 

Digestives,  which  mature. 

Digestives,  which  discuss. 

Caustics. 
These  things  especially  (for  there  are  others  as  well)  have 
their  root  in  the  dilatation  of  the  spirits,  humours,  juices, 
and  substance  in  the  body  by  auxiliary  spirits ;  as  well  as  by 
the  tangible  connection  with  the  body  which  such  medicines 
have,  whether  taken  externally  or  internally. 

Speculation* 
It  is  shown  in  the  thermometer,  with  how  exquisite  a  sense 
or  perception  of  heat  and  cold  the  common  ^sit  is  endued ; 
since  it  can  discern  at  once  such  subtle  differences  and  gra- 
dations thereof.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  spirit  of  liv- 
ing animals  has  a  still  more  acute  perception  of  heat  and 
cold;  only  the  air  is  a  pure  and  genuine  pneumatic  body, 
that  has  nothing  tangible  mixed  with  it ;  whereas  the  percep- 
tion of  the  spirits  is  blunted  and  deadened  by  the  tangible  body 
in  which  they  are  confined.  But  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
obstacle,  the  spirits  of  living  animals  seem  to  be  superior  to  the 
air  itself  in  respect  of  this  perception.  For  hitherto  it  has 
not  been  proved  that  potential  heat  (whereof  I  am  now  speak- 
ing) can  dilate  the  air ;  whereas  it  is  certain  that  it  can  dilate 
the  spirits  contained  in  the  bodies  of  animals ;  as  appears  in  the 
secondary  qualities  of  medicine,  which  I  have  mentioned. 
But  of  this  inquire  somewhat  more  accurately  in  obedience  to 
this  next  injunction. 

iDjuncuoni.  1.  Take  two  thermometers  of  the  same 
size.  In  one  of  them  put  water,  and  in  the  other  spirit  of 
wine,  strong  and  eager ;  and  so  heat  the  glasses  that  the 
water  and  spirit  of  wine  may  stand  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature. Place  them  together,  and  leave  them  for  a  while ; 
and  then  observe  whether  the  water  stands  higher  than  the 
spirit  of  wine.     For  if  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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potential  heat  of  the  spirit  of  wine  lias  dilated  the  air^  bo 
as  to  depress  the  spirit. 

2.  It  may  be  useful  in  many  respects,  if  the  operations  of 
the  secondary  qualities  of  medicines  be  sometimes  tried  and 
exercised  in  lifeless  bodies.  For  though  it  is  certain  that 
most  of  them  would  be  of  no  effect  at  all,  since  by  reason  of 
the  fineness  of  the  operation,  a  living  spirit  is  required  to 
actuate  them ;  yet  no  question  but  some  of  them  will  ope- 
rate on  some  lifeless  bodies.  For  we  see  the  effect  of  salt 
on  meat,  of  spices  on  corpses,  of  rennet  on  milk,  leaven  on 
bread,  and  the  like.  If  therefore  you  use  attention  and 
judgment,  the  diligence  of  physicians  with  regard  to  secondary 
qualities  will  be  of  use  to  perform  many  other  operations; 
always  supposing  that  a  stronger  power  is  required  to 
operate  on  a  dead  body  than  on  a  live  one. 

Transttiofu 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  the  dilatations  of  bodies  which  are 
caused  by  the  liberation  of  the  spirits ;  that  is,  when  they  break 
out  of  the  prisons  of  the  grosser  parts,  which  had  confined 
them  closely,  and  prevented  them  from  dilating.  For  in  bodies 
of  a  compact  texture  and  strongly  united  in  the  bonds  of  their 
integral  nature,  the  spirits  do  not  perform  their  work  of  dila- 
tation, before  there  be  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  grosser 
parts  by  strong  corrosive  and  stimulating  liquors  with  or  with- 
out heat.  And  this  is  shown  in  the  openings  and  dissolutions 
of  metals,  concerning  which  I  will  now  (as  in  other  cases) 
propound  a  few  experiments. 

2%«  History  * 

DILATATIONS  OF   BODIES  BY  THE  LIBERATION  OF   THEIR 

SPIRITS. 

1.  Take  a  pennyweight  of  pure  gold,  reduced  into  small 
leaves,  so  thin  that  they  may  be  torn  by  the  hand. 

2.  Take  likewise  four  pennyweights  of  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
and  put  them  into  a  glass  with  the  gold.  Then  put  the  glass 
upon  a  chafing-dish,  in  which  there  is  a  small  coal  fire.  There 
will  soon  arise  certain  little  sands  or  grains,  that  after  a  short 
time  difflise  themselves  and  become  incorporated  with  tiie 
liquor,  which  is  thereby  made  like  amber,  and  bright,  and  as 
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if  dyed  with  saffiron.  But  in  these  proportions,  only  one  third 
of  the  gold  is  dissolved  by  the-  acid,  for  the  liquor  will  bear  no 
more ;  so  that  if  you  wish  to  dissolve  the  whole  pennyweight 
of  gold,  you  must  pour  off  the  part  wherein  the  solution  has 
been  made,  and  pour  in  four  pennyweights  more  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  do  this  again  a  third  time.  This  dissolution 
is  performed  slowly  and  calmly  with  a  moderate  fire,  without 
fumes,  and  with  no  other  heating  of  the  glass  than  by  fire. 

3.  Take  any  quantity  of  crude  quicksilver  with  a  double 
quantity  of  aqua-fortis ;  put  them  together  in  a  glass,  but  do 
not  place  them  near  the  fire*  Notwithstanding  there  will  soon 
rise  within*  the  body  of  the  water  something  like  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  within  an  hour,  without  fire,  fumes^  or  commotion, 
the  mixed  body  will  be  turned  into  clear  water. 

4.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  lead  in  plates  to  nine  penny- 
weights of  aqua-fortis.  The  incorporation  is  not  so  perfect  as 
in  other  metals ;  for  the  water  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the 
lead  in  a  calcination  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  the  water  itself 
remaining  disturbed,  though  inclining  to  be  clear. 

5.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  silver,  in  plates  or  leaves,  to 
four  pennyweights  of  aqua-fortis;  put  it  in  a  glass  upon  a 
]iira»er,  with  a  slow  fire.  The  silver  rises  in  grains  or  bubbles 
within  the  body  of  the  water,  rather  larger  than  those  in  which 
gold  rises;  it  is  then  incorporated  with  the  water,  and  both 
together  turn  into  a  fine  white  liquid  like  milk.  But  after  the 
liquid  has  somewhat  settled  and  cooled,  icy  particles  (either 
from  the  metal  or  the  water,  or  both,)  shoot  across  within  the 
body  of  the  water ;  and  after  it  has  stood  a  little  longer,  and 
settled  completely,  the  liquid  clarifies  itself  and  becomes  clear 
and  crystalline,  the  ice  being  deposited  at  the  bottom.  The 
proportion  of  silver  which  the  water  will  bear  is  the  same  as 
in  gold ;  and  the  dissolution  is  performed  by  almost  the  same 
heat ;  nor  does  it  gather  heat  by  motion  more  than  gold. 

6.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  copper  in  plates  to  six  penny- 
weights of  aqua-fortis.  Put  them  upon  a  chafing-dish.  The 
copper  will  rise  in  still  larger  bubbles  or  grains  than  silver.  In 
a  little  time  it  is  incorporated  with  the  water,  and  the  united 
body  is  turned  into  a  blue,  muddy  liquid;  but  after  it  has 
settled  it  becomes  clear,  of  a  sky-blue  colour,  beautiful  and 
bright,  the  dregs  being  deposited  at  the  bottom  like  a  small 
dust,  which  are  themselves  however  gradually  diminished^  and 
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ascend  and  are  incorporated  with  the  liquid*  Thus  these  six 
pennyweights  of  aqua-fortis  dissolve  the  whole  pennyweight  of 
copper ;  so  that  the  water  will  carry  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
case  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  dissolution  of  copper  conceives 
a  manifest  heat  by  the  internal  disturbance,  even  before  it  is 
put  on  the  fire. 

7.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  tin  in  plates  to  three  penny- 
weights of  aqua-fords ;  and  the  whole  metal  is  turned  into  a 
body  like  cream  or  curds,  which  does  not  easily  clear,  and  con- 
ceives manifest  heat  without  fire. 

8.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  iron  in  plates  to  nine  penny- 
weights of  aqua-fortis;  without  fire  the  iron  rises  in  large 
bubbles,  not  only  within  the  body  of  the  water  but  above  it, 
so  as  to  boil  over  the  rim  of  the  glass,  at  the  same  time 
emitting  a  thick  and  copious  safiron-coloured  fume ;  and  this 
too  with  a  very  great  internal  tumult,  and  a  very  violent  heat, 
greater  than  the  hand  can  bear. 

Admonition.  No  doubt  but  that  the  different  strengths  of 
different  kinds  of  aqua-fortis,  and  the  methods  of  employ- 
ing the  heat  or  fire,  may  likewise  cause  variations  in  these 
openings. 

injunctioni.  Thc  uatuTC  of  this  dilatatiou  of  metals  by 
openings  is  to  be  considered ;  whether  it  be  like  tiie  dilata- 
tion of  gold-leaf,  which  is  a  pseudo-rarefaction  (as  I  shall 
presently  explain),  because  the  body  is  rather  dilated  in  place 
than  in  substance,  as  also  is  the  dilatation  of  powders;  or 
whether  the  body  itself  of  the  metals  be  really  dilated  in 
substance.  The  question  may  be  determined  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment.  Weigh  quicksilver,  and  take  its  measure 
in  a  prism ;  weigh  likewise  aqua-fortis,  and  take  its  measure 
in  another  prism;  then  dissolve  and  incorporate  them  in  the 
afore-mentioned  manner ;  afterwards  weigh  the  incorporate 
substance,  and  put  it  likewise  into  the  two  prisms,  and  see 
if  the  weight  and  measure  of  tiie  composite  rightiy  corre- 
spond to  the  weight  and  measure  of  the  simples.  I  have 
selected  quicksilver  for  the  experiment  because,  as  it  is  dis- 
solved without  fire,  there  is  less  fear  of  waste. 

Observe  (by  the  way)  whether  a  solution  of  quicksilver 
will  not  bear  up  very  heavy  stones,  and  perhaps  tin,  so  as  to 
make  them  fioat.  For  this  may  be  collected  from  the  pro- 
portions of  the  specific  gravities.      And  this  not  with  a 
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view  to  marvels  and  impostarey  but  to  the  inveBtigation  of 
the  nature  of  mixtures ;  as  will  appear  under  its  own  title. 

OlaervatioTU 

It  is  likewise  worth  observing  (though  it  does  not  relate  to 
the  present  inquiry)  that  all  metals^  though  a  good  deal  heavier 
than  the  waters  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  yet  in  the  first  act 
of  dissolution  rise  in  small  grains  or  bubbles.  And  this  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  where  fire  is  not  used^  as  in  quick- 
silver, the  same  thing  takes  place. 

Speculation. 

The  tumult  in  the  parts  of  the  body  during  the  disso- 
lution causes  them  so  to  ascend.  For  in  a  violent  corrosion 
bodies  are  somewhat  impelled  by  a  local  motion,  as  we  see 
in  a  small  pebble  of  gravel,  which  being  placed  in  strong 
vinegar  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  (that  it  may  slide  more 
easily),  moves  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  little  fish. 
There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  stone  or  fossil  which,  on  being 
put  into  vinegar,  moves  restlessly,  about,  and  runs  hither  and 
thither.  But  bodies  that  mix  without  this  tumult  do  not  (as 
I  judge)  rise  without  being  shaken;  as  sugar  settled  at  the 
bottom  of  water  does  not  sweeten  the  top,  nor  does  safiron 
colour  unless  it  be  stirred  and  agitated. 

TrandUon. 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  another  kind  of  dilatations,  called 
likewise  (in  some  cases)  by  the  common  name  of  dissolutUmi. 
This  is,  when  bodies  rush  to  embrace  other  friendly  bodies, 
and,  if  they  can,  open  themselves  to  receive  them.  But  this 
opening  is  not  made  with  tumult,  or  by  the  penetration  of  the 
entering  body  (as  in  aqua-fortb),  but  quietly,  and  by  the  relax- 
ation of  the  receiving  body. 

Hie  History. 

DILATATIONS  BT  THE  EMBRACE  AND  MEETING  OF  A 

FRIENDLY  BODY. 

1.  Sugar  and  some  gums,  as  gum-dragon,  infused  in  liquids, 
are  melted.  For  they  readily  relax  their  parts  (like  sponges) 
to  receive  the  liquid. 
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2.  Paper,  thick  hair,  wool,  and  porous  bodies  of  the  like 
nature,  immersed  in  liquids  or  otherwise  moistened,  so  open 
themselves  as  to  become  softer,  more  easily  torn,  and  as  it 
were  rotten* 

3.  Sadden  joys,  as  good  news,  the  sight  of  a  desired  object, 
and  the  like,  though  they  do  not  embrace  the  body  but  only 
the  ima^nation,  yet  wonderfully  dilate  the  spirits  of  animals, 
and  sometimes  endanger  a  sudden  fainting  fit  or  death.  And 
imagination  produces  the  same  effect  in  the  sexual  passion. 

iqjunctioD.  Take  thought  about  finding  the  menstruums  of 
special  substances.  For  it  seems  possible  that  there  lire 
liquids  and  pul^  which  have  such  sympathy  with  certain 
bodies,  that  on  their  application  they  will  readily  open  their 
parts  and  gladly  take  tbem  in ;  at  the  same  time  intene- 
rating  and  renewing  themselyesi  in  their  juices.  For  this 
bears  upon  one  of  the  magnalia  naturce;  namely,  the  pos- 
sibility of  refreshing  and  nourishing  from  without  the  most 
radical  humours  of  things,  as  in  flesh,  bones,  membranes, 
woods,  and  the  like.  There  is  likewise,  even  in  those  things 
which  operate  by  separation  and  penetration,  a  certain  sym- 
pathy and  conformity;  as  aqua-fortis  does  not  dissolve  gold, 
nor  common  nitro-muriatic  acid  silver. 


TrajisitioTL 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  dilatations  by  assimilation  or  con- 
version; that  is,  when  the  superior  and  more  active  body 
subdues  the  obedient,  obsequious  and  more  passive  body,  so  as 
to  turn  it  directly  into  itself,  and  multiply  and  renew  itself 
from  it.  But  if  the  assimilating  body  be  finer  and  rarer  than 
that  assimilated,  it  is  manifest  that  this  assimilation  cannot  take 
place  without  dilatation. 

TTie  History* 

DILATATIONS  BY  ASSIMILATION,  OR  CONVERSION  INTO  A 

RARER   BODY. 

1.  Air,  especially  when  it  is  agitated  (as  in  winds),  licks  up 
the  moisture  of  the  earth,  preys  upon  it,  and  turns  it  into 
itself. 
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2.  The  process  of  desiccation  in  woods,  plants,  and  such  like 
tangible  bodies  that  are  not  very  hard  or  obstinate,  is  performed 
by  the  depredation  of  the  air,  which  draws  and  sucks  out  the 
spirit  in  the  body,  and  turns  it  into  its  own  substance.  There- 
fore this  is  done  slowly  in  oily  and  fat  bodies,  because  their 
spirit  and  moisture  are  not  so  like  the  substance  of  the  air. 

3.  The  spirits  in  tangible  bodies  (such  as  I  have  mentioned) 
prey  on  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  en- 
closed. For  the  spirits  which  are  next  the  air  obey  the  air  itself 
and  go  forth  soon;  but  those  which  are  situated  deeper  in 
the  body  prey  upon  the  internal  parts  that  lie  near  them,  gene- 
rate new  spirit  from  them,  take  that  spirit  into  themselves,  and 
in  the  end  go  forth  with  it.  And  hence  it  is  that  such  bodies 
lose  weight  by  age  and  time ;  for  this  would  not  happen  unless 
some  part  not  pneumatic  were  gradually  turned  into  that  which 
is  pneumatic  For  the  spirit  already  made  in  the  body  does 
not  add,  but  rather  diminishes  weight. 

4.  Many  swellings  in  the  bodies  of  animals  are  dispersed 
without  suppuration  or  discharge  of  matter,  by  insensible  per- 
spiration, being  completely  turned  into  a  pneumatic  body,  and 
escaping. 

5.  Flatulent  foods  engender  ventosities,  their  juices  being 
turned  into  wind,  and  escape  by  eructations  and  the  like. 
They  likewise  stretch  and  gripe  the  internal  parts;  as  also 
good  and  approved  aliment  sometimes  does,  by  reason  of  the 
weakness  of  the  functions. 

6.  In  all  bodies  that  take  aliment,  when  the  part  nourished 
is  rarer  than  the  nourishment  (as  the  spirit  and  blood  in  the 
arteries  of  animals  are  lighter  than  meat  and  drink),  it  must 
needs  be  that  alimentation  induces  dilatation. 

7.  Of  all  openings,  dilatations,  and  expansions^  the  greatest, 
as  regards  the  proportion  of  the  body  before  and  after  dilata^- 
tion,  the  quickest,  and  the  one  performed  with  least  delay  and 
most  sudden  action,  is  the  dilatation  of  oily  and  inflammable 
bodies  into  flame ;  for  this  is  done  as  it  were  at  once  and  with- 
out gradations.  And  it  is  plainly  (as  regards  the  succession  of 
the  flame)  of  the  nature  of  assimilations ;  the  flame  multiply- 
ing itself  on  that  which  feeds  it. 

8.  But  the  most  potent  thing  in  this  kind^  not  with  regard 
to  quickness  in  first  catching  flame  (for  gunpowder  does  not 
light  so  soon  as  sulphur^  camphor^  or  naphtha)  but  with  regard 
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• 

to  the  succession  of  flame  once  caught,  and  the  overcoming  re- 
sistance, is  that  combination  of  expansions  into  air  and  flame 
(of  which  I  spoke  of  before),  which  is  found  in  gunpowder ;  as 
appears  in  guns  and  mines. 

9.  Chemists  likewise  observe  a  very  violent  expansion  of 
quicksilver  by  fire.  Nay,  gold  also,  when  vexed  and  confined, 
sometimes  explodes  potently,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  work- 
men. 

TransUiofL 

I  BfUST  now  pass  on  to  the  dilatations  or  distractions  and 
separations  which  are  caused  not  by  any  appetite  in  the  body 
itself  which  is  dilated,  but  by  the  violence  of  external  bodies, 
which,  as  their  motions  are  the  stronger,  force  another  body  to 
dilate  and  distract  itself.  Such  an  inquiry  belongs  properly  t6 
the  title  of  the  Motion  of  Liberty ;  but  (as  in  the  other  cases) 
I  will  now  inquire  somediing  concerning  it,  though  sparingly 
and  briefly.  This  motion  is  commonly  of  two  kinds ;  first,  the 
motion  of  distraction  by  external  force ;  secondly,  the  motion 
of  contraction  or  restitution  by  the  proper  motion  of  the  body ; 
which  latter  motion,  though  it  belongs  to  condensations,  yet  is 
so  connected  with  the  former,  that  it  is  more  convenient  to 
handle  it  here. 

Tke  History. 

DILATATIONS  OS  DISTBACTIONfi  BY  EXTEBNAL  VIOLENCE. 

1.  Wooden  staves  and  the  like  bear  some  degree  of  bending ; 
but  only  by  force.  Now  the  force  draws  asunder  the  external 
parts  of  the  wood  in  the  place  where  it  is  bent,  and  compresses 
the  inner  parts.  If  this  force  be  presently  remitted,  the  stick 
starts  back  »id  restores  itself;  but  if  it  be  kept  long  in  that 
position  it  is  fixed  in  it,  and  starts  back  no  more. 

2.  There  is  a  similar  process  in  watches  (I  mean  those  which 
are  moved  by  the  twisting  of  steel  springs),  where  you  may  see 
the  continual  and  gradual  eflbrts  of  the  steel  to  restore  itself. 

3.  Cloth  and  the  like  thread  substances  can  be  stretched  to 
a  great  extent,  and  bound  back,  if  they  are  soon  let  go ;  but  not 
so  if  they  are  held  long. 

4.  The  flesh  which  rises  in  cupping-glasses  is  not  a  swelling 
but  a  violent  extension  of  the  entire  flesh  by  attraction. 
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5.  What  rarefaction  the  air  is  eapable  of  (in  proportion  to 
the  violence  used)  may  be  ascertained  hj  an  experiment  of 
this  kind.  Take  a  glass-egg  with  a  small  hole  in  it ;  suck  out 
the  air  as  much  as  you  can ;  stop  the  hole  instantly  with  your 
finger,  and  sink  the  egg  in  water  with  the  hole  still  stopped. 
Then  take  away  your  finger,  and  you  will  see  that  the  egg  will 
draw  in  as  much  water  as  there  was  air  sucked  out ;  in  order 
that  the  air  which  remained  may  recover  its  former  bulk,  from 
which  it  had  been  forcibly  distracted  and  extended.  Now  I 
remember  that  the  water  filled  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  egg. 
I  remember  likewise  that  (after  sucking  out  the  air)  I  left  the 
egg  for  a  whole  day  closed  up  with  wax,  to  see  if  during  that 
time  (which  certainly  was  too  short  for  a  correct  experiment) 
the  dUated  air  could  be  fixed,  so  as  no  longer  to  care  about 
restoring  itself,  as  is  the  case  in  sticks  and  doth.  But  when 
the  wax  was  removed  the  water  entered  as  before ;  and  if  the 
egg  instead  of  being  put  in  water  had  been  applied  to  the  ear^ 
fresh  air  would  have  entered  with  a  hissing  noise. 

6.  The  rarefaction  which  water  allows  of  may  perhaps  be 
detected  in  this  way.  Take  a  pair  of  bellows ;  draw  in  aa 
much  water  as  the  hollow  of  the  bellows  will  hold ;  yet  do  not 
raise  the  bellows  to  their  full  height,  but  only  about  half  way. 
Then  stop  up  the  bellows,  yet  still  keep  raising  them  gradually ; 
and  you  will  see  how  far  the  water  contained  within  can  be 
dilated.  Or  in  like  manner  draw  up  some  water  through  a 
pipe  or  syringe ;  then  stop  up  the  hole^  and  keep  on  gradually 
drawing  the  piston. 

Speculation* 

I  suspect  likewise  that  the  spirit  of  waier  suffers  some  dis- 
traction in  congelation ;  but  the  principle  of  it  is  subtle.  First, 
it  may  be  held  as  certain  that  in  all  baking  (as  of  clay  into 
bricks  and  tiles,  of  bread,  and  the  like)  much  of  the  pneumatic 
part  of  the  body  exhales  and  escapes  (as  I  shall  shortly  show) ; 
and  hence  it  follows  that  the  grosser  parts  must,  by  the  motion 
of  connection  principally  (for  there  is  also  another  motion  of 
which  I  am  not  now  speaking),  contract  themselves.  For  the 
*  spirit  being  removed,  and  no  other  body  easily  gaining  en- 
trance, then,  to  prevent  a  vacuum  (as  they  say),  the  parts  suc- 
ceed to  the  place  which  was  previously  occupied  by  the  spirits ; 
and  hence  this  hardness  and  contraction.    Precisely  for  the 
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Bame  reason  it  seems  to  follow  contrariwise  that  the  spirits 
must  be  distracted  in  congelation.  For  the  grosser  parts  are 
contracted  by  cold ;  and  therefore  some  space  is  left  deserted 
within  the  confines  of  the  body ;  whence  it  follows  that  if 
no  other  body  enter»  the  pre-existing  spirit  must,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  connection,  be  as  much  distracted  as  the  grosser  parts 
are  contracted.  Indeed  it  is  seen  in  ice,  that  the  body  becomes 
full  of  cracks  within,  and  crusted,  and  a  little  swollen;  and 
that  the  ice  itself,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  contraction 
of  its  parts,  is  (in  the  whole)  lighter  than  wat«r  itself;  and  this 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  dilatation  of  the  pneumatic 
part. 

Transitiofu 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  dilatations  by  diffusions,  that  is,  when 
that  which  has  been  heaped  up  and  accumulated  is  spread  out. 
But  such  dilatations  are  to  be  regarded  as  pseudo-dilatations ; 
for  the  dilatation  is  in  the  position  of  the  parts,  not  in  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  body.  For  the  body  remains  of  the  same  density 
of  substance,  but  acquires  a  form  wider  in  surface,  and  less  in 
depth. 

77ie  History. 

DILATATIONS   BT  DIFFUSION. 

1.  Gold  by  being  beaten  out  is  immensely  dilated,  as  in 
gold-leaf;  so  likewise  by  being  drawn  out,  as  in  silver  wire 
gilt ;  for  the  gilding  is  done  in  the  mass,  before  it  is  drawn  out. 

2.  Silver-leaf  is  likewise  made,  but  not  to  such  an  exquisite 
fineness  as  gold.  The  other  metals  also  are  dilated  by  being 
beaten  out  into  leaf  and  thin  plates. 

3.  Wax  and  the  like  are  pressed  and  moulded  into  thin  coats. 

4.  A  drop  of  ink  in  a  pen  is  dilated  to  form  many  letters ; 
as  also  paints  and  varnish  are  dilated  by  a  pencil  or  brush. 

5.  A  small  quantity  of  saffron  colours  a  large  quantity  of 
water. 

Transitiofu 

And  so  much  for  the  dilatations,  rarefactions,  and  openings 
of  bodies.  It  remains  now  to  inquire  with  a  like  diligence  of 
the  contrary  actions^  that  is,  of  the  contractions,  condensations, 
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and  closings  of  bodies.  And  this  part  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  handle  by  itself,  the  rather  because  all  the  actions  therein 
are  not  reciprocal ;  but  some  of  them  are  peculiar^  and  require 
a  separate  explanation.  And  even  when  they  correspond  with 
the  other  as  opposites,  yet  they  are  investigated  and  discovered 
by  very  different  experiments. 

The  action  of  dilatation  by  the  reception  of  another  body 
has  its  reciprocal  in  the  action  of  contraction  by  the  emission 
or  expulsion  of  another  body ;  thb  therefore  is  to  be  inquired 
first. 

The  History. 

CONTRACTIONS  BY  THE  EMISSION  OB  PUTTING  AWAY  OF   A 

BODY  RECEIVED. 

1.  Consult  the  instances  of  dilatations  by  introception^  and 
oppose  to  them  the  same  instances  after  the  dilatations  have 
subsided ;  I  mean  in  cases  where  subsidence  can  take  place. 

2.  Pure  and  perfect  metals,  though  vexed  and  altered  in 
various  ways,  as  in  sublimations,  precipitations,  amalgamations, 
dissolutions,  calcinations,  and  the  like,  are  yet  (as  the  nature  of 
metal  does  not  agree  well  with  that  of  other  bodies)  commonly 
restored  by  fire  and  casting,  and  turned  into  the  same  kind  of 
body  as  before.  But  this  condensation  is  not  genuine,  because  it 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  emission  and  exclusion  of  the 
air  which  had  got  in,  or  of  the  waters  in  which  the  metals  had 
been  dissolved,  in  order  that  the  genuine  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  metal  may  again  unite ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
body  occupies  far  less  space  than  before;  only  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  condensed  in  substance.  And  this  power  of  the 
heys  to  open  and  shut  is  most  vigorous  in  metals.  Moreover, 
impure  metals,  marcasites,  and  ores  are  in  like  manner  purified 
(the  homogeneous  parts  being  collected  by  the  fire,  and  the 
dross  and  alloy  being  emitted  and  discharged).  For  all  pure 
metal  is  denser  and  heavier  than  impure. 

3.  But  it  tends  to  make  metals  more  condensed  if  they  are 
often  fused,  and  often  quenched  in  waters;  whereby  they 
become  more  hard  and  stubborn.  Whether  however  their 
weight  increases  in  proportion  to  their  dimensions  has  not 
hitherto  been  ascertained.  Of  this  therefore  make  experiment. 
And  this  induration  is  still  more  potently  performed  by  fre- 
quent solutions  and  restorations^  than  by  fusions  and  quench- 
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ings.     Inquire  likewise  in  what  kind  or  mixture   of  waters 
metals  are  most  induratecL 

4.  Methods  have  been  discovered  to  mortify  metals,  that  is, 
to  prevent  them  when  melted  and  opened  from  being  again 
restored.  This  is  best  seen  in  quicksilver;  which,  if  it  be 
beaten  up  strongly  with  a  little  turpentine,  saliva,  or  butter,  is 
mortified,  and  acquires  an  aversion  and  dislike  to  be  restored  to 
its  former  state. 

injuBctioa.  Inquire  diligently  concerning  the  mortifica^ 
tions,  that  is,  the  hindrances  to  restoration  in  all  metals. 
For  they  must  have  a  great  antipathy  to  those  things  which 
prevent  them  from  uniting.  And  since  all  restoration  is  a 
kind  of  condensation,  a  knowledge  of  the  prevention  thereof 
will  relate  to  a  knowledge  of  the  £onn. 

7%«  History. 

To  the  dilatations  by  the  expansion  of  the  native  spirit  there 
is  properly  no  reciprocal  action;  for  contraction  is  a  thing 
foreign  to  the  spirit,  which  is  not  contracted,  except  when  it 
is  suffocated  or  worked  upon,  or  when  it  gathers  itself  up  (like 
a  ram)  for  a  stronger  dilatation.  Notwithstanding  it  will  be 
convenient  here  to  substitute  that  action  which  belongs  properly 
to  the  grosser  parts,  but  ought  by  accident  to  be  imputed  to  the 
innate  spirit;  this  is,  when  by  the  discharge  or  emission  of  the 
spirit  the  parts  are  contracted  and  indurated.  Now  the  spirit 
is  emitted  either  in  consequence  of  its  own  agitation,  or  from 
being  invited  forth  by  the  ambient  air,  or  from  being  provoked 
and  irritated  by  fire  or  heat. 

Speculation. 

Fire  or  heat  have  the  same  effect  on  the  attenuation  and 
emission  of  the  spirit,  and  the  actions  which  follow  thereon,  as 
time  or  age.  But  age  by  itself  is  only  a  stage  or  measure  of 
motion ;  and  therefore  when  I  talk  of  age,  I  mean  a  virtue  and 
operation  composed  of  the  a^tation  of  the  native  spirit,  the  air 
ambient,  and  the  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  there  is  this 
difference,  that  fire  and  strong  heat  dilate  bodies  at  once,  both 
strongly  and  visibly;  whereas  age,  like  a  most  feeble  heat,  dilates 
them  gradually,  gently,  and  invisibly;  for  thick  fumes  and  va- 
pours are  visible,  but  perspirations  not  so,  as  is  manifest  in  odours. 
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Nevertheless  the  attenuation  and  rarefaction  of  bodies  by  age 
is  more  subtle  and  exquisite  than  by  fire.  For  fire,  by  preci- 
pitating the  action,  makes  the  pneumatic  part  in  the  body  fly 
forth  rapidly;  occasionally  also  it  turns  the  prepared  moisture 
into  a  pneumatic  body^  and  then  emits  it ;  whence  the  tangible 
parts  in  the  mean  time  diligently  and  actively  close  up;  and 
thereby  lay  hands  as  it  were. upon  no  small  quantity  of  the 
spirit,  and  so  keep  and  detain  it.  But  age  does  not  urge  the 
pneumatical  part  to  escape  at  once,  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
pneumatical;  and  therefore  this  part  remaining  longer  in 
the  body  prepares  gradually  and  in  order  whatever  may  be 
digested  into  a  fine  substance;  the  pneumatic  body  already 
formed  escaping  in  the  mean  time  quietly  and  regularly  in 
very  small  quantities,  so  as  commonly  to  anticipate  and  as  it 
were  deceive  the  constipation  of  the  tangible  parts.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  dissolution  by  age  there  is  at  the  last  very  little 
tangible  matter  fixed  and  remaining.  For  that  rotten  powder 
which  remains  for  long  periods,  as  the  relics  of  consumption 
(such  as  is  sometimes  found  in  old  tombs  and  monuments),  is 
indeed  almost  nothing,  and  more  minute  and  exhausted  than 
any  ashes  made  by  fire.  For  ashes  have  likewise  a  juice, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  and  turned  into  salts;  but 
this  kind  of  powder  has  none.  But  that  which  concerns  the 
present  inquiry,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  these  things  have 
been  said,  is  this ;  it  is  certain  that  the  spirit  as  long  as  it  is 
detwied  in  the  body  melts,  intenerates,  works  upon,  and 
undermines  the  tangible  parts;  but  after  its  emission  the 
tangible  parts  forthwith  contract  and  dose  up. 

The  ffistary. 

CONTRACTIONS  BY  THE  SHRINKING  OF  THE  GROSSER  PARTS 
AFTER  THE  EMISSION  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

L  In  old  age  the  skins  of  animals  wrinkle,  and  the  members 
dry. 

2.  Pears  and  apples  that  are  kept  long  gather  wrinkles; 
and  nuts  are  so  contracted  as  not  to  fill  the  shell. 

3.  The  outer  rind  of  old  cheeses  wrinkles  up.  Wood  in 
beams,  posts,  stakes  (especially  if  they  be  put  in  green)  becomes 
so  contracted  as  to  separate  and  gape.  The  like  happens  to 
bowls. 
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4.  The  earth  in  great  droughtd  is  rent  asunder,  and  the 
surface  becomes  full  of  cracks ;  and  sometimes  these  cracks  go 
80  deep  as  to  cause  an  eruption  of  waters. 

Admonition.  Let  uo  ouc  bc  SO  idle  as  to  say  that  this  con- 
traction in  droughts  is  nothing  else  than  a  consumption  of 
moisture.  For  if  the  only  action  were  the  escape  of  the 
moisture  turned  into  spirit,  bodies  should  remain  of  their 
former  bulk  and  dimension,  and  only  become  hoUow,  as 
pumice-stone  or  cork;  but  not  be  locally  contracted  and 
lessened  in  their  dimensions. 

5.  Clay  in  the  kiln  is  wrought  into  bricks  and  tiles ;  but  if 
the  heat  be  strong,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  kiln,  some  part  of 
the  clay  is  likewise  turned  and  fused  into  glass. 

6.  Wood,  if  the  flame  be  smothered,  is  turned  into  charcoal ; 
which  is  a  matter  more  spongy  and  light  than  wood  itself. 

7.  Most  metals  set  in  crucibles  among  hot  coals,  and  much 
more  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  are  turned  into  a  finable  matter 
and  reduced  to  calcination. 

8.  Many  fossils  and  metals,  and  some  vegetables,  are  vitrified 
by  a  strong  fire. 

9.  All  bodies  roasted  too  much  turn  to  cinders,  and  are  con- 
tracted into  narrower  dimensions. 

10.  Paper,  parchment,  linen,  skins,  and  the  like,  are  not  only 
wrinkled  in  parts  by  fire,  but  the  whole  body  twists,  curls,  and 
rolls  up. 

11.  Linen  set  in  flame  and  then  presently  extinguished  is 
turned  into  a  rarefied  substance  which  will  hardly  flame,  but 
easily  catches  fire.  This  is  the  tinder  which  we  use  to  raise  a 
flame. 

12.  Fat  bodies,  as  wax,  butter,  oil,  lard,  and  the  like,  become 
parched,  full  of  sediment,  and  as  it  were  smoky,  by  fire. 

13.  Eggs  are  contracted  by  fire,  and  change  their  whites  from 
a  clear  to  an  opaque  whiteness. 

14.  And  further,  if  the  inside  of  an  egg  be  thrown  into  good 
strong  spirit  of  wine  it  is  poached  and  becomes  white.  And  in 
the  same  manner  bread  put  into  the  spirit  becomes  toast. 

Observations, 

1. 1  have  said  that  as  long  as  the  spirit  is  detdned  in  the  body, 
if  it  be  excited  and  dilated  by  fire  and  heat,  so  long  it  agitates 
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itself^  endeavonrs  to  escape^  and  softens^  intenerates,  and  melts 
the  tangible  parts ;  and  to  digest  and  subdue  the  parts  is  the 
proper  work  of  the  spirit.  But  after  the  spirit  has  found  an 
exit  and  been  emitted^  then  the  work  of  the  parts  comes  in ; 
for  these  having  been  vexed  hj  the  spirit  unite  and  bind  them- 
selves together^  as  well  from  a  desire  of  connection  and  mutual 
contact  as  from  hatred  of  motion  and  vexation.  And  hence 
follows  contraction,  induration,  and  stubbornness. 

2.  This  process  of  contraction  of  the  parts  by  fire  has  its 
utmost  degree  and  limit.  For  if  the  quantity  of  matter  be  so 
loosened  by  the  violent  depredation  of  the  fire  that  the  parts 
can  no  longer  hold  together,  then  they  separate  and  are  turned 
to  ashes  and  calcination. 


Tranntioru 

And  so  much  for  contractions  caused  by  the  emission  of 
the  spirit  from  bodies,  whether  it  be  emitted  by  age,  or  fire, 
or  potential  heat  But  reciprocal  to  the  action  of  dilatation 
by  actual  external  heat  is  the  action  of  contraction  by  actual 
external  cold.  And  of  all  condensations  this  is  the  most  proper 
and  genuine,  and  it  would  be  likewise  the  most  powerful  if  we 
had  here  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  any  intense  cold.  But 
cold  and  a  remission  of  heat  (for  I  have  thought  good  here 
to  join  them  together)  condense  some  things  simply  without 
changing  their  nature ;  restore  (though  imperfectly)  some  that 
have  been  rarefied ;  and  completely  change  and  transform  others 
from  one  nature  to  another  by  means  of  condensation.  On  all 
these  I  must  now  propound  a  few  observations* 

CONTRACTIONS  OF  BODIES  BY  ACTUAL  EXTERNAL  COLD. 

1.  Air  in  a  thermometer  feels  the  degrees  both  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  winter  time  I  have  placed  a  kind  of  cap  of  snow  upon 
the  head  of  the  glass,  which,  though  the  air  itself  was  at  that 
time  wintry  and  sharp,  yet  so  increased  the  cold  that  the  water 
rose  several  degrees  from  the  contraction  of  the  air. 

2.  I  mentioned  before  that  the  air  in  the  glass  was  dilated 
one  third  by  heat,  and  contracted  itself  as  much  on  a  remission 
of  the  heat. 

ii^uncttMM.  1.  It  is  plainly  worth  the  trial,  whether  air 
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dilated  hj  heat  can  be  fixed  in  that  bulk,  80  that  it  ehall  not 
labour  to  restore  and  contract  itself.  Take  therefore  a  strong 
glass  and  heat  it  strongly;  then  tightly  close  up  the  mouth  of 
it,  so  that  the  air  may  not  be  able  to  contract  itself;  leave  it 
some  days  so  closed  up ;  then  put  it  in  this  state  into  water ; 
and  when  it  is  in  the  water  open  it  and  see  how  much  water 
it  draws  in,  and  whether  it  be  as  much  as  it  would  have  been 
if  the  glass  had  been  at  once  put  into  water. 

2.  Likewise  observe  in  passing  (though  it  rather  belongs 
to  the  title  of  Heat  and  Cold),  whether  air  so  strongly  dilated 
and  forcibly  detained  retains  its  heat  much  longer  than  it 
would  do  if  the  mouth  of  the  glass  had  been  left  open. 

2%<f  History. 

1.  The  stars  appear  larger  in  very  clear  and  cold  winter  nights 
than  in  dear  summer  ones.  This  is  principally  in  consequence 
of  the  universal  condensation  of  the  air,  which  then  more 
inclines  to  the  nature  of  water;  for  all  thii^s  appear  much 
larger  under  water. 

2.  Morning  .dews  are,  no  doubt,  vapours  which  are  not  fiiUy 
dissipated  and  turned  into  pure  air,  but  hang  imperfectly 
mixed,  till  by  the  cold  of  night,  especially  in  what  is  called  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  they  are  reflected  back  and  condensed 
into  water. 

3.  The  condensation  of  ndn,  snow,  and  hail  is  in  like  manner 
caused  by  the  cold  of  the  middle  region,  which  (for  the  most 
part)  congeals  vapours  higher  up  than  dews.  But  here  two 
questions  meet  us  which  deserve  diligent  inquiry.  The  one  is, 
whether  these  drops  are  congealed  and  condensed  as  they  fall, 
or  whether  they  are  first  collected  and  congregated  into  greater 
masses  of  waters,  which  (by  reason  of  their  distance  from  the 
earth)  hang  pendulous  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  being  by  some 
violence  shaken,  break  and  split  themselves  into  drops;  like 
some  water-spouts  in  the  West  Indies,  which  fall  as  thickly 
and  suddenly  as  if  they  had  been  poured  out  of  vessels.  The 
other  is,  whether  not  only  vapours  (which  before  were  humours 
and  waters^  and  are  only  restored),  but  also  a  large  part  of  pure 
and  perfect  air,  be  not  congealed^  completdly  transformed,  and 
changed  into  rain  and  the  rest,  by  the  violent  and  intense  cold 
of  theae  regions.     Of  this  I  will  shortly  inquire. 
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4.  In  distillations  moisture  is  first  changed  into  yapours; 
these  being  left  helpless  after  removal  from  the  fire,  pressed 
together  by  the  sides  of  the  still,  and  sometimes  accelerated  by 
an  infusion  of  cold  from  without,  restore  themselves  again  into 
water  and  liquid.  Such  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  dew  and 
rain* 

5.  Some  metallic  bodies,  especially  quicksilver,  when  they 
are  made  volatile,  yet  hasten  to  restore  themselves,  and  are 
greatly  delighted  if  they  fall  in  with  a  solid  and  materiate  body. 
Therefore  they  easily  stick  and  easily  fall  off;  so  that  it*  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  pursue  their  vapours  with  fire,  and  pass 
them  on  from  one  fire  to  another,  by  a  regular  series  of  re- 
ceivers of  fire,  placed  at  some  distance  from  one  another  round 
the  vessel ;  lest  the  vapour  after  ascending,  and  being  some- 
what removed  from  the  fire,  should  restore  itself  sooner  than  is 
expedient. 

6.  Things  which  have  been  melted  by  fire,  after  a  remis- 
sion of  the  heat  are  again  condensed,  and  become  solid  as 
before ;  as  metals,  fat,  gums,  and  the  like. 

7.  A  fleece  of  wool  by  lying  long  on  the  ground  gains 
weight ;  which  could  not  be  unless  something  pneumatic  were 
condensed  into  something  ponderable. 

8.  In  ancient  times  sailors  used  to  cover  the  sides  of  ships 
at  night  with  fleeces  of  wool  like  coverlets  or  curtains,  but  not 
so  as  to  touch  the  water;  and  in  the  morning  they  would 
squeeze  out  of  them  fiesh  water  for  use  on  the  voyage.^ 

9.  I  likewise  found,  by  an  experiment  which  I  made,  that  by 
fastening  four  ounces  of  wool  to  a  rope,  and  letting  it  down 
into  a  well  twenty-eight  fathoms  deep,  yet  so  that  it  did  not 
come  within  six  fathoms  of  the  water,  in  the  space  of  one  night 
the  wool  increased  five  ounces  and  one  dram  in  weight ;  and 
regular  drops  of  water  adhered  to  the  exterior  of  the  wool,  so 
that  one  might  in  a  manner  wet  and  wash  one's  hands  with 
them.  This  experiment  I  repeated  several  times ;  and  though 
the  weight  varied,  it  was  always  considerably  increased. 

10.  Stones,  as  marble  and  flint,  and  likewise  wooden  beams 
(especially  when  painted  and  oiled)  manifestly  become  damp  on 
thaws,  and  in  south  winds ;  so  that  they  seem  to  sweaty  and 
yon  may  wipe  drops  of  water  off  them. 

>  yiiny,  xxmL  S7. 
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11.  In  wet  frosts  (called  in  England  rynei)  tihere  comes  a 
dew  on  the  window-panes  in  houses;  and  this  more  on  the 
inside  towards  the  room  than  on  the  outside  towards  the  open 
air. 

12.  Breath,  which  is  air  first  drawn  in  and  then  slightly 
moistened  by  a  brief  stay  in  the  cavity  of  the  lungs,  on  looking- 
glasses  or  polished  bodies  (as  gems,  sword-blades,  and  the  like), 
is  turned  into  a  roscid  substance,  which  is  soon  dissipated  like 
a  mist. 

13.  Linen  likewise  in  houses  (where  there  is  no  fire)  collects 
damp,  so  as  to  steam  on  being  placed  near  the  fire. 

14.  All  powders  dose  shut  up  in  cupboards  collect  damp^ 
so  as  to  stick  together  and  become  like  clods. 

]  5.  The  origin  of  springs  and  fresh  waters  from  the  earth  is 
supposed  to  be  the  coagulation  and  condensation  of  the  air  shut 
up  in  hollows  of  the  earth  ;  especially  of  mountains. 

16.  Mists  are  imperfect  condensations  of  the  air,  being  com- 
pounded of  a  very  large  portion  of  air,  and  a  small  one  of 
watery  vapour.  In  winter  these  occur  on  a  change  of  weather 
from  frost  to  thaw,  or  vice  versa,  in  summer  and  spring  they 
are  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  dew. 

lojunctionc  1.  As  the  convcrsiou  of  air  into  water  would 
be  very  useful,  all  instances  which  tend  thereto  should  be 
carefully  examined.  And  among  other  things  it  should  be 
determined  whether  the  exudations  of  marbles  and  the  like 
in  south  winds  and  wet  weather  are  mere  condensations  of 
the  air  reflected  by  the  hardness  and  polished  surface  of  the 
stones,  like  breath  on  a  mirror ;  or  whether  they  partake  at 
all  of  the  juice  and  internal  pneumatic  substance  of  the 
stone. 

2.  Trial  may  be  made  by  laying  a  linen  cloth  or  piece  of 
wool  on  the  stone;  for  if  then  also  the  stone  exudes^  the 
exudation  is  partly  owing  to  an  internal  cause. 

Speculation. 

That  the  air  itself  in  the  upper  regions  is  turned  into  water 
is  a  necessary  conclusion  from  the  conservation  of  things.  For 
it  is  most  certain  that  the  moisture  of  the  sea  and  land  is  turned 
into  pure  air  after  it  has  by  time,  association,  and  a  plenary 
rarefaction  completely  thrown  off  the  nature  of  vapours.  There- 
fore if  there  were  no  reciprocation,  that  is,  if  the  air  in  its  turn 
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were  not  sometimes  changed  into  water  as  water  is  into  air^ 
the  supply  of  vapours^  which  remain  new  and  imperfectly 
mixed,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  rains  and  showers  and  the 
renewal  of  species ;  but  there  would  be  intolerable  droughts^ 
conflagration,  violent  winds,  and  swellings  of  the  air  from  the 
perpetual  multiplication  of  the  air. 

17.  In  the  freezing  of  water  the  whole  body  does  not 
diminish  in  size,  but  rather  swells.  Yet  there  is  a  manifest 
condensation  in  the  parts;  so  that  cracks  and  separations  are 
seen  in  the  body  of  the  ice.  Sometimes  likewise  (if  the  air  get 
in)  hairs  and  threads  and  flowers  gradually  appear.  But  ice 
floats  in  water ;  so  it  is  manifest  that  the  condensation  is  not 
in  the  whole. 

18.  Wine  freezes  slower  than  water;  spirit  of  wine  not 
at  all. 

19.  Aqua-fortis  and  quicksilver,  I  believe,  do  not  freeze. 

20.  Oil  and  fat  freeze  and  are  condensed^  but  not  so  as  to 
become  hard. 

21.  Frost  binds  up  the  earth  and  makes  it  dry  and  hard. 

22.  The  poet  says  of  the  northern  regions  that  bronze 
vessels  crack  there,  and  robes  become  stiff*.  ^ 

23.  And  this  likewise  happens  in  wooden  tables^  especially 
where  the  pieces  are  glued  together. 

24.  Nails  also  are  said  by  the  contraction  of  cold  to  fall  out 
of  walls. 

25.  The  bones  of  animals  become  more  brittle  in  frost;  so 
that  at  such  times  they  are  more  easily  broken  and  more  hardly 
cured.  In  a  word,  all  hard  bodies  are  made  more  fragile  by 
cold. 

26.  Waters  or  juices  are  manifestly  condensed  into  shining 
or  crystalline  stones ;  as  may  be  seen  in  subterranean  caverns 
in  rocks,  where  drops  of  many  shapes  (like  icicles),  but  fixed 
and  stony,  are  found  hanging,  having  been  congealed  in  their 
slow  and  gradual  falL  But  whether  the  matter  of  them  be 
entirely  water  or  the  natural  juice  of  the  stone  (or  at  least  a 
mixture  thereof)  is  doubtful ;  especially  as  gems  and  crystals 
often  rise  and  grow  up  on  bare  rocks  (which  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  water  adhering  to  them),  and  do  not  &11  or  hang  down- 
wards. 

>  Virg.  Oeorg.  UL  863. :  —  £nque  dittQlunt  vulgo,  vettesque  rigescunt 
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27.  Clay  is  manifestly  condensed  into  stone ;  as  appears  in 
certain  large  stones  made  up  of  small  pebbles,  whicli,are  glued 
together  in  the  interstices  of  the  pebbles  by  a  stony  matter 
well  polished,  and  as  hard  as  the  pebbles  themselves.  But  this 
condensation  does  not  seem  to  be  caused  by  the  cold  of  the 
earth,  but  by  assimilation,  whereof  I  will  speak  presently. 

28.  There  are  some  waters  which  condense  wood  and  (as 
they  say)  straws  and  the  like  into  a  stony  matter,  so  that  the 
part  of  the  body  which  is  under  water  is  stone,  and  the  part 
above  remains  wood,  and  all  in  the  same  body.  And  this  I 
have  myself  seen.  Inquire  more  carefully  into  this,  as  it  may 
shed  a  considerable  light  on  the  practical  part  of  condensation. 

iQjuncuoii.  It  is  probable  that  metallic  waters,  by  reason 
of  the  density  which  they  have  contracted  from  metals,  may 
have  a  petrifying  nature.  Make  trial  of  this  by  straws, 
thick  leaves,  wood,  and  the  like.  But  I  judge  that  you 
should  take  those  metallic  waters  which  are  made  by  frequent 
washing  and  quenching  rather  than  by  solution  of  metals, 
lest  the  strong  and  corrosive  waters  should  hinder  condensa- 
tion. 

29.  In  China  they  make  artificial  mines  of  porcelain  by 
burying  (several  fathoms  deep)  a  certain  mass  of  proper  and 
prepared  cement;  which  after  lying  buried  for  about  forty 
years  is  turned  into  porcelain.  And  these  mines  are  transmitted 
as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.' 

30.  I  have  heard  as  an  approved  fact  that  an  egg  which  had 
long  lain  at  the  bottom  of  a  moat  was  found  completely  turned 
into  stone,  with  the  colours  of  the  white,  yolk,  and  shell  perfect 
and  distinct ;  but  the  shell  was  broken  in  different  places,  and 
shining  in  small  grains. 

31.  I  have  often  heard  of  the  conversion  of  the  white  of  an 
egg  into  a  stony  matter ;  but  I  cannot  speak  for  the  truth  of 
the  thing  or  the  manner  of  doing  it. 

32.  It  is  certain  that  flame  when  it  is  extinguished  is  turned 
into  something ;  namely,  an  after-fume,  which  is  itself  turned 
into  soot.  But  a  more  careful  inquiry  should  be  made  concern* 
ing  the  flames  of  spirit  of  wine  and  such  like  exhalations,  to 
see  into  what  kind  of  body  they  are  condensed,  and  what  is 
their  after-exhalation.  For  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fuliginous^ 
as  in  flames  from  oily  bodies. 

I  Marco  Polo^  U.  77. 
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And  80  much  for  the  contractions  of  bodies  hy  actual  cold, 
whether  it  be  in  the  air,  or  in  waters  and  liquids,  or  in  flame ; 
and  likewise  whether  it  be  a  simple  contraction,  or  a  restora- 
tion, or  a -coagulation  and  conversion.  Next  comes  the  action 
which  is  opposed  to  dilatation  by  potential  heat ;  namely,  con- 
traction by  potential  cold. 

The  Hist&ry. 

CONTBACTIONS  OF  BODIES  BY  POTENTIAL  COLD. 

1.  As  the  medicinal  tables  of  secondary  qualities  are  to  be 
consulted  for  the  inquiry  of  potential  heat,  so  in  like  manner 
are  they  to  be  consulted  for  that  of  potential  cold.     And 
them  especial  notice  is  to  be  taken  of  astnngency,  repercussion 
obstruction,  inspissation,  and  stupefaction. 

2.  Opium,  henbane,  hemlock,  nightshade,  mandrake,  and  the 
like  narcotics  manifestly  condense  the  spirits  of  animals,  turn 
them  into  themselves,  choke,  and  deprive  them  of  motion. 
But  make  trial  whether  they  have  any  effect  upon  dead  bodies, 
by  steeping  flesh  in  their  juices  (to  see  if  any  blackness  or 
gangrene  be  produced);  or  by  steeping  seeds  and  kernels 
therein  (to  see  if  it  will  kill  them,  and  stop  their  growing) ;  or 
by  smearing  the  top  of  a  thermometer  on  the  inside  with  their 
juices  (to  see  if  they  in  any  way  contract  the  air). 

3.  In  the  West  Indies  there  are  found,  even  in  sandy  deserts 
and  very  dry  places,  large  canes,  which  at  every  joint  or 
knuckle  yield  a  good  supply  of  fresh  water,  to  the  great  con- 
venience of  travellers.* 

4.  They  say  that  in  one  eidier  of  the  Azores  or  the  Canary 
Islands  there  is  a  tree  from  which  wat^r  perpetually  drops, 
and  further,  that  a  dewy  doud  is  always  hanging  over  it.*  Now 
it  would  be  worth  knowing  whether  there  be  found  in  any 
vegetable  a  potential  coldness  sufficient  to  condense  air  into 
water.  Make  diligent  inquiry  therefore  of  this.  But  I  rather 
think  that  these  are  only  the  jointed  canes  whereof  I  spoke. 

5.  Upon  the  leaves  of  some  trees  (as  the  oak)  which  are  of 
close  texture,  and  do  not  suck  in  or  retain  moisture,  there  are 
found  with  us,  especially  in  the  month  of  May,  sweet  dews  like 

>  Pnrcbas*!  Pllgrinw,  y.  p.  918.  *  lUd.  W.  1969.    The  Uand  is  Ferro. 
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manna,  called  honey-dews ;  bat  whether  there  be  any  power  of 
concoction  in  the  leaves,  or  whether  it  be  that  they  only  easily 
receive  and  retain  the  dew,  does  not  appear. 

6.  There  is  scarce  any  body  in  which  potential  cold  is  so 
conspicuous  as  nitre.  For  as  spices  and  other  bodies  have  a 
heat  perceptible  to  the  tongue  or  palate  (though  not  to  the 
touch),  so  likewise  nitre  has  a  cold  perceptible  to  the  tongue  or 
palate,  greater  than  that  of  house-leek  or  any  of  the  coldest 
plants.  Therefore  nitre  seems  a  fit  subject  to  try  the  virtue  of 
potential  cold.    On  this  point  take  the  following  injunction :  — 

iQjuDction.  Take  a  small  bladder  of  as  fine  a  skin  as  pos- 
sible. Inflate  it  and  tie  it  up ;  steep  it  in  nitre  for  some 
days;  then  take  it  out  and  look  if  the  bladder  be  at  all 
shrunk.  If  it  be  so,  you  may  know  that  the  cold  of  the 
nitre  has  contracted  the  air.  Make  the  same  experiment  by 
steeping  the  bladder  in  quicksilver.  The  bladder  should  be 
held  fast  by  a  string,  to  keep  it  down  without  pressing  it. 

7.  Take  an  ointment  of  roses  or  the  like,  and  pour  some 
vinegar  into  it ;  so  far  firom  the  vinegar  making  the  ointment 
more  liquid,  it  will  on  the  contrary  make  it  more  hard  and 
solid. 

TransitioTL 

To  the  action  of  dilatation  by  embracing  is  opposed  that  of 
contraction  by  flight  and  antiperistasis.  For  as  bodies  open 
themselves  on  every  side  to  such  as  are  pleasant  and  friendly 
to  them,  and  advance  to  meet  them,  so  when  they  fall  in  widi 
such  as  are  odious  and  hostile,  they  fly  firom  them  on  all  sides^ 
and  compress  and  contract  themselves. 

The  History. 

THE  CONTRACTIONS  OF   BODIES  BY  FLIGHT  AND 

ANTIPERISTASIS. 

1.  The  heat  of  fire  seems  to  be  somewhat  condensed  by 
antiperistasis,  and  to  become  fiercer,  as  in  frost. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  torrid  zone  cold  seems  to  be 
somewhat  condensed  by  antiperistasis ;  so  that  if  any  one  take 
shelter  under  a  tree  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  he  immediately 
shivers  with  cold. 

3.  This  operation  of  contraction  by  antiperistasis  is  attri- 
buted, and  not  altogether  wrongly,  to  the  middle  region  of  the 
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air^  where  the  nature  of  cold  collects  and  unites  itself,  avoiding 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  above,  and  the  reflected  rays 
from  the  earth  below.  And  hence  it  is  that  there  are  great 
condensations  of  nun,  snow,liail,  and  the  like  in  those  parts.' 

4.  It  may  be  with  reason  doubted  whether  opium  and  nar- 
cotics produce  stupefaction  by  potential  cold,  or  by  the  flight 
of  the  spirits.  Por  opium,  from  its  strong  smell,  its  bitterness, 
its  sudorific  power,  and  other  signs,  seems  to  have  hot  parts. 
But  as  it  emits  a  vapour  unfriendly  and  hateful  to  the  spirits,  it 
puts  them  to  flight  on  all  sides,  whereby  they  are  coagulated 
and  suffocated. 

Transition, 

To  the  action  of  dilatation  by  assimilation  and  conversion 
into  a  rarer  body  is  opposed  the  action  of  contraction  by  as- 
similation and  conversion  into  a  denser  one.  I  mean  when  this 
is  done  not  by  cold  either  actual  or  potential,  but  by  the  power 
of  a  more  active  body  to  multiply  itself  upon  one  that  is  more 
passive.  But  assimilation  to  a  dense  body  is  not  so  common, 
and  far  less  powerful  than  assimilation  to  a  rare  body ;  because 
dense  bodies  are  more  sluggish  and  indolent  for  the  work  of 
assimilation  than  rare  bodies. 

TTie  Histomf. 

CONTRACTIONS  OF  BODIES  BY  ASSIMILATION  OB  CONVERSION 

INTO  A  DENSER   BODY. 

1.  I  observed  above  that  clay  amidst  small  stones'  is  con- 
densed into  a  stony  matter. 

2.  The  sides  of  casks  condense  the  lees  of  wine  into  tartar. 

3.  Teeth  condense  the  things  whi6h  adhere  to  them  from 
chewing  food,  and  the  moisture  of  the  mouth,  into  scales, 
which  may  be  scraped  and  cut  off;  but  these  are  as  hard  as 
the  teeth  themselves. 

4.  All  hard  and  solid  bodies  condense  some  part  of  the 
liquids  that  adhere  to  them  both  at  the  bottom  (where  they 
adhere  most)  and  also  on  the  sides. 

5.  Whatever  aliments  are  converted  into  a  body  denser  than 
the  body  of  the  aliment  itself  (as  the  meat  and  drink  of  ani- 
mals are  converted  into  bone,  skull,  and  horn)  are  manifestly 
condensed  in  the  assimilation. 

>  Arist  Meteor.  L  12. 
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IVansition. 

To  the  action  of  dilatation  by  external  violence,  either  witli 
or  against  the  desire  of  the  body  dilated,  is  opposed  the  action 
of  contraction  by  a  like  external  violence,  when  bodies  are 
placed  by  those  things  which  act  upon  them  under  the  necessity 
of  yielding  and  compressing  themselves. 


The  Htit&ry. 

CONTRACTIONS     OF     BODIES     CAUSED     BY     EXTERNAL 

TIOLENCE. 

1.  Air  easily  bears  some  condensation  from  violence  or 
external  compression;  but  it  does  not  endure  nH^;  as  is 
shown  in  the  violent  force  of  winds  and  in  earthquakesT^ 

2.  Take  a  wooden  bowl,  invert  it,  and  put  it  into  water^ 
forcing  it  down  perpendicularly  with  the  hand.  It  will  carry 
air  with  it  down  to  the  very  bottom,  and  will  not  take  in 
any  water  except  a  little  about  the  edges,  as  will  appear  from 
the  colour  of  the  ^vetted  wood.  Now  just  so  much  and  no 
more  was  the  condensation  or  compression  of  the  air.  This 
was  remarkably  shown  in  the  invention  of  the  diving-bell, 
which  was  this.  A  large  concave  vessel  filled  with  air  was 
pressed  down  into  the  water.  It  stood  on  three  feet,  made  of 
metal,  and  thick,  that  it  might  be  better  sunk ;  the  feet  being 
not  so  high  as  a  man.  When  the  divers  wanted  to  take  breath 
they  stooped,  put  their  heads  into  the  vessel,  and  breathed. 
By  a  repetition  of  this  process  they  continued  their  work  for 
some  time;  till  the  air,  which  escaped  in  small  quantities 
every  time  the  head  was  inserted  into  the  vessel,  was  diminished 
almost  to  nothing. 

3.  You  may  ascertain  and  calculate  the  amount  of  condensa- 
tion which  the  air  will  willingly  admit  of,  in  this  way.  Take 
a  basin  full  of  water;  put  into  it  a  globule  of  metal,  or  a 
stone,  which  will  settle  at  the  bottom.  Place  a  bowl  over 
this  globule,  either  made  of  metal  so  as  to  sink  of  itself,  or 
forced  down  with  the  hand.  If  the  globule  be  so  small  that 
the  air  will  willingly  admit  of  condensation  enough  to  take  the 
globule  within  the  bowl,  it  will  condense  itself  quietly,  and 
there  wiU  be  no  other  motion ;  but  if  the  globule  be  larger 
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than  the  air  can  well  bear,  the  air  will  resist^  raise  up  one  side 
of  the  bowlj  and  escape  in  bubbles. 

4.  You  will  likewise  see  from  the  compression  of  a  bladder 
how  far  it  may  be  compressed  without  bursting  ;  or  again  from 
a  pair  of  hello ws,  first  opened  and  then  sealed  up ;  the  yalve 
having  been  first  shut.  With  respect  to  the  condensation  of  water 
I  made  the  following  experiment.  I  had  a  leaden  globe  made, 
with  very  thick  sides,  and  a  small  hole  at  the  top.  This  globe 
I  filled  with  water,  and  then  soldered  up  the  hole  (as  I  remem- 
ber) with  metaL  I  then  forcibly  compressed  the  globe  at  the 
two  opposite  sides,  first  with  hammers  and  afterwards  with  a 
powerful  pressing-machine.  Now  when  this  flattening  had 
diminished  the  capacity  of  the  globe  by  about  an  eighth  part, 
the  water,  which  had  borne  so  much  condensation,  would  bear 
no  more ;  the  water  admitted  of  no  greater  condensation  ;  but 
on  being  further  squeezed  and  compressed  it  exuded  from 
many  parts  of  the  solid  metal,  like  a  small  shower. 

5.  All  violent  motion,  as  .they  call  it,  such  as  that  of 
bullets  from  guns,  arrows,  spears,  machines,  and  many  other 
things,  is  produced  by  the  preternatural  compression  of  bodies 
and  their  efforts  to  restore  themselves ;  which,  when  they  cannot 
do  on  the  instant,  they  shift  their  place.  For  solid  things, 
especially  if  they  are  hard,  submit  very  unwillingly  to  further 
compression.  But  the  inquiry  of  this  matter  I  refer  to  the 
title  of  Motion  of  Liberty.  Por,  as  I  have  often  said,  the 
present  title  of  Dense  and  Bare  only  gleans  the  ears,  and  does 
not  reap  the  crop. 

6.  The  more  rarefied  bodies  are,  the  more  easily  do  they  con- 
tract themselves  at  first;  but  if  they  be  compressed  beyond 
their  limits,  the  more  powerfully  do  they  restore  themselves,  as 
is  shown  in  flame  and  confined  air. 

7.  Flame  simply  compressed  (though  it  be  without  a  blast, 
as  in  gunpowder)  is  yet  made  more  furious ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
reverberatory  furnaces,  where  the  flame  is  checked,  confined^ 
repelled,  and  curved. 

Admonition.  To  dilatation  by  difiusion  no  reciprocal  action 

is  opposed;  because  bodies  diffiised  are  not  united  in  mass 
again,  except  by  being  melted  together ;  as  in  the  restoration 
of  metals^  of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 
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Speculatiim. 

There  is  likewise,  perhaps,  another  kind  of  contraction  of 
bodies,  not  reciprocal,  but  positive  and  by  itself.  For  I  judge 
that  in  the  solution  of  bodies  by  liquids,  as  in  the  solution  of 
metals,  gums,  sugar,  and  the  like,  the  body  is  to  a  certain 
extent  received  into  the  liquid;  and  yet  the  liquid  is  not 
dilated  or  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  body 
received.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  there  must  be  some  condensa- 
tion, for  there  is  more  body  in  the  same  space.  Certainly  in  the 
solution  of  metals,  if  the  water  has  once  received  as  much  as  it 
will  bear,  it  dissolves  no  more,  and  has  no  further  operation. 
Now  this  condensation  (if  there  be  any  such)  I  may  call  con- 
traction of  bodies  by  saturation. 

Injunction.  Comprcss  ashcs  as  close  as  you  can,  and  pour 

water  upon  them ;  and  observe  carefully  how  much  less  they 

are  in  bulk,  after  they  have  taken  in  the  water,  than  they 

were  before  when  mixed  with  air. 


ObservationB, 

The  efficients  of  the  dilatation  of  bodies,  as  revealed  in  the 
foregoing  inquiry,  are  nine  in  number.  1.  Reception  within, 
or  admission  of  a  foreign  body.  2.  Expansion,  natural  or  pre- 
ternatural, of  the  native  spirit,  d.  Fire  or  external  actual  heat ; 
or  even  remission  of  cold.  4.  External  potential  heat,  or 
auxiliary  spirits.  5.  Liberation  of  the  spirits  from  the  bonds 
of  the  parts.  6.  Assimilation  by  the  predominance  of  a  rarer 
body  which  is  more  active.  7.  Embracing,  or  going  to  meet 
a  friendly  body.  8.  Distraction  through  external  violence. 
9.  Diffusion  or  levelling  of  the  parts. 

The  efficients  of  the  contraction  of  bodies  are  eight.  1.  Ex- 
clusion or  deposition  of  the  body  received.  2.  Shrinking  or 
contraction  of  the  parts  after  the  emission  of  the  spirit  3. 
External  actual  cold,  or  even  remission  of  heat.  4.  External 
potential  cold.  5.  Flight  and  antiperistasis.  6.  Assimilation 
by  the  predominance  of  a  denser  body  which  is  more  active. 
7.  Compression  by  external  violence.  8.  Saturation,  provided 
such  a  thing  be. 
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The  actions  of  dilatation  by  the  native  spirit,  by  liberation 
of  the  spirits,  and  by  diffusion ;  and  again,  the  actions  of  con- 
traction by  astringency;  are  actions  without  reciprocals.  The 
other  actions  are  reciprocal. 

Dilatations  by  reception  within,  and  by  diffusion,  are  pseudo- 
dilatations  ;  as  likewise  contractions  by  exclusion  are  pseudo- 
contractions.     For  they  are  in  place,  not  in  substance. 

Expansion  by  fire  or  heat  without  separation  is  the  simplest 
of  all.  This  takes  place  in  a  pure  pneumatic  body,  as  air^ 
where  nothing  exhales  and  nothing  settles,  but  there  is  a  mere 
dilatation,  and  that  with  a  considerable  increase  of  expansion 
and  bulk.  Whether  there  be  anything  like  this  in  flame ;  that 
is,  whether  flame  after  the  expansion  of  the  first  kindling  (which 
is  great)  being  now  made  flame  (where  there  is  great  eagerness 
of  circumambient  bodies)  expand  itself  still  further ;  is  difficult 
to  ascertain,  by  reason  of  its  quick  and  momentary  extinction ; 
but  of  this  I  will  inquire  in  the  title  respecting  Flame.  Next 
to  this  dilatation  (in  point  of  simplicity)  is  the  expansion 
which  takes  place  in  the  melting  of  metals,  or  in  the  soften- 
ing of  iron  and  wax,  and  the  like,  for  a  time,  before  anything 
becomes  volatile  and  is  emitted.  But  this  dilatation  is  secret, 
and  takes  place  within  the  confines  of  the  integral  body, 
without  visibly  changing  or  increasing  its  bulk.  But  as  soon 
as  anything  begins  to  escape  in  any  body,  then  the  actions 
become  complicated,  partly  rarefying,  partly  contracting;  so 
that  those  contrary  actions  of  fire,  which  are  coounonly 
observed, 

Ab  the  same  fire  which  makes  the  soft  day  hard 
Makes  hard  wax  soft, ' 

are  based  on  this ;  that  in  the  one  the  spirit  is  emitted,  in  the 
other  it  is  detained. 

The  condensation  which  is  caused  by  fire,  though  not  a 
pseudo-condensation  (for  it  is  substantial),  is  yet  rather  a  con- 
densation of  the  parts  than  of  the  whole.  For  certainly  the 
grosser  parts  are  contracted;  yet  so  that  the  whole  body  is 
rendered  more  hollow  and  porous,  and  of  less  weight 

■ 

>  Vilg.Ecl08.vttl.  80.:  — 

Llmos  ut  hie  durescit,  et  luec  nt  oera  llqueielt^ 
Uno  eodemqtte  Igni. 
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Provisional  Rules, 

1.  The  sum  of  matter  in  the  universe  is  always  the  same; 
and  there  is  no  operation  either  from  nothing  or  to  nothing. 

2.  Of  this  matter  there  is  more  in  some  bodies^  less  in 
others,  in  the  same  space. 

3.  Abundance  and  scarcity  of  matter  constitute  the  notions 
of  dense  and  rare,  rightly  understood. 

4.  There  is  a  limit  of  dense  and  rare  which  cannot  be  passed, 
but  not  in  any  body  known  to  us. 

5.  There  is  no  vacuum  in  nature,  either  collected  or  inter- 
spersed. 

6.  Within  the  bounds  of  dense  and  rare  there  is  a  fold  of 
matter,  by  which  it  folds  and  unfolds  itself  without  creating  a 
vacuum. 

7.  The  differences  of  dense  and  rare  in  known  tangible 
bodies  do  not  much  exceed  the  proportions  of  32  to  1. 

8.  The  difference  between  the  rarest  tangible  body  and  the 
densest  pneumatic  body  is  100  to  1,  and  more. 

9.  Flame  is  rarer  than  air,  oil  than  water. 

10.  Flame  is  not  rarefied  air,  nor  oil  rarefied  water;  but 
they  are  plainly  lieterogeneoua  bodies,  and  not  very  friendly. 

11.  The  spirits  of  vegetables  and  animals  are  breaths  com- 
pounded of  an  airy  and  flamy  pneumatic  body,  as  their  juices 
are  of  one  watery  and  oily. 

12.  Every  tangible  body  with  us  has  a  pneumatic  body  or 
spirit  united  and  inclosed  within  it 

13.  Spirits,  such  as  those  of  vegetables  and  animals,  are  not 
found  at  large  with  us,  but  attached  and  confined  in  the 
tangible  body. 

14.  Dense  and  rare  are  the  proper  effects  of  heat  and  cold ; 
dense  of  heat,  rare  of  cold. 

15.  Heat  operates  on  pneumatic  bodies  by  ample  expansion^ 

16.  Heat  io  a  tangible  body  performs  two  operaticms;  the 
pneumatic  part  it  always  dilates,  but  tbe  gross  part  it  some- 
times contracts,  sometimes  relaxes. 

17.  Now  the  rule  thereof  is  this;  the  emission  of  the  spirit 
contracts  and  indurates  the  body;  the  detention  of  the  spirit 
intenerates  and  melts  it. 
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18.  CoUiquation  commences  with  the  expansion  of  the  pneu- 
matic part  in  the  body;  but  other  dissolutions  commence  with 
the  expansion  of  the  gross  part,  setting  at  liberty  the  operation 
of  the  pneumatic. 

19.  Next  to  heat  and  cold,  the  most  powerful  agents  for 
rarefaction  and  condensation  are  the  agreement  and  flight  of 
bodies. 

20.  Restoration  after  violence  both  dilates  and  condenses  in 
opposition  to  the  violence. 

21.  Assimilation  both  dilates  and  condenses,  according  as 
the  thing  assimilating  is  rarer  or  denser  than  the  thing  assi- 
milated. 

22.  The  rarer  bodies  are,  the  greater  is  both  the  dilatation 
and  contraction  they  submit  to  from  external  violence,  within 
certain  limits. 

23.  If  the  tension  or  pressure  of  a  rare  body  exceed  the 
bounds  of  endurance,  rare  bodies  free  and  restore  themselves 
more  forcibly  than  dense  ones,  because  they  are  more  active. 

24.  The  most  powerful  expansion  is  that  of  air  and  flame 
united. 

25.  Dilatations  and  eontraotions  are  imperfect  when  resto- 
ration is  easy  and  at  hand. 

26.  Dense  and  rare  have  a  close  connection  with  heavy  and 
light 

27.  Man  is  scantily  supplied  with  the  means  of  condensation, 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  potent  cold. 

28.  Age  is  like  a  lambent  fire,  and  performs  the  work  of 
heat,  but  more  finely. 

29.  Age  brings  bodies  either  to  putrefaction  or  dryness. 


Desiderata  with  their  nearest  Approximations, 

1.  Conversion  of  air  into  water. 

Appngimationt.  SpHugs  in  the  hollows  of  mountains.  Exu- 
dation of  stones.  Dew  formed  by  the  breath.  The  fleece 
upon  the  sides  of  ships  (?).     Watery  meteors,  and  the  like. 

2.  Increase  of  weight  in  metals. 

ApproHmaHom.  Convcrsion  of  irou  into  copper.  Increase  of 
lead  in  cellars  (?).     Conversion  of  quicksilver  into  gold  (?). 
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3.  Petrifaction  of  earth  and  other  vegetable  or  ammal  sub- 
stances. 

Appnueimatknu.  Petrifying  water.  Stones  made  up  of  an  in- 
crustation of  small  pebbles.  Crystal  icicles  in  caves.  Stones 
in  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  gall-bladder.     Scales  of  teeth. 

4.  Various  uses  of  the  motion  of  dilatation  and  contraction 
in  the  air  by  heat. 

AjvroHmaiiom.  The  thermomctcr.  Hero's  altar.  The 
musical  instrument  played  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
device  for  imitating  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  and  rivers. 

5.  Inteneration  of  the  members  of  animals  by  a  proportionate 
heat  and  detention  of  the  spirit. 

ApproxhnatioM.  Softcning  of  irou.  Softening  of  wax.  All 
amalgamations.  This  pertains  to  the  renewal  of  youth ;  for 
all  moistening  besides  that  performed  by  the  detention  of 
the  native  spirit  seems  to  be  a  pseudo-inteneration,  and  of 
little  effect;  as  we  shall  see  under  its  own  title. 

AdmoniUon.  Under  this  title  I  propose  few  desiderata  and 
reminders  about  practice ;  for  the  matter  is  so  general  and 
extensive,  that  it  is  more  adapted  to  inform  the  judgment 
than  to  instruct  practice. 
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INQUIRY  RESPECTING  THE   MAGNET. 


The  magnet  attracts  powder  of  prepared  steely  such  as  is  used 
in  medicines^  and  likewise  steel  reduced  by  calcination  to  a 
very  fine  black  powiler^  as  strongly  as  crude  iron  filings ;  but 
oxide  of  iron^  which  is  an  artificial  rust  of  iron^  it  attracts  more 
slowly  and  feebly.  If  however  the  iron  be  dissolved  in  aqua- 
fortis,  and  some  drops  of  the  solution  be  placed  on  a  fiat  piece 
of  glassj  the  magnet  neither  draws  out  the  iron  nor  attracts  the 
water  in  which  it  is  dissolved. 

The  magnet  attracts  its  own  dust  in  the  same  way  as  iron 
filings;  and  very  small  pieces  of  a  magnet  will  attract  one 
another,  so  as  to  hang  in  thin  lines  like  needles. 

Place  the  magnet  at  such  a  distance  from  the  iron  that  it 
will  not  attract  it.  Put  between  them  a  cap  of  iron^  still 
keeping  the  same  distance^  and  the  magnet  will  attract  the 
iron ;  the  power  of  the  magnet  being  better  difiused  through 
the  iron  than  through  the  medium  of  the  air  alone. 

A  magnet  put  into  aqua-fortis^  and  left  there  for  several 
hoursj  does  not  lose  its  power. 

A  magnet  rubbed  on  cloth  (as  we  do  with  amber)^  or  on 
another  magnet,  or  warmed  at  the  fire,  is  not  increased  in 
power. 

One  magnet  has  much  more  virtue  than  another;  and  more- 
over if  it  be  touched  with  iron,  it  will  transmit  its  virtue  in  due 
proportion  to  iiie  amount  of  it;  the  virtue,  I  say,  not  only 
of  verticity,  but  likewise  of  simple  attraction.  For  if  you 
take  a  strong  magnet  and  touch  a  piece  of  iron  (say  a  knife) 
with  it,  and  then  touch  another  knife  with  a  weaker  magnet, 
you  will  see  the  iron  touched  by  the  stronger  magnet  attract 
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a  greater  weight   of  iron  than  that  touched  by   the   weaker 
one. 

A  magnet  attracts  iron  at  an  equal  distance  through  air, 
water,  wine,  and  oil. 

If  a  magnet  or  its  powder  be  Immersed  in  aqua-fortis  no 
solution  at  all  takes  place^  as  happens  in  iron;  though  the 
magnet  appears  to  be  a  body  of  a  similar  substance  to  iron. 

The  powder  of  the  magnet  does  not  attract  untouched  iron, 
nor  touched  either ;  yet  the  powder  is  itself  attracted  by  touched 
iron,  and  sticks  to  it;  but  not  by  untouched.  So  that  the 
powder  of  the  magnet  appears  to  retain  its  passive  virtue  in 
some  degree,  but  not  its  active. 

A  needle  which,  laid  on  a  flat  surface,,  is  not  attracted  by 
the  magnet  by  reason  of  its  weight,  wiU,  if  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  turned  up,  so  that  it  hangs  over  at  each  side, 
be  attracted ;  a  fact  which  I  think  the  more  deserving  of  men- 
tion, because  something  of  this  kind  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  idle  story  that  adamant  hinders  the  power  of  the  magnet. 
For  place  a  need^  upon  a  small  piece  of  adamant  cut  into  a 
square,  with  a  magnet  near,  but  not  near  enough  to  draw  it, 
yet  it  will  tremble.  But  this  trembling  is  not  the  prevention 
of  motion,  but  the  motion  itself. 

A  magnet  attracts  touched  iron  far  more  vigorously  than 
untouched ;  so  that  the  iron,  which  untouched  is  not  attracted 
at  a  given  distance,  will,  if  touched,  be  attracted  at  thrice  that 
distance. 

No  iron  or  metallic  matter  is  extracted  from  the  magnet  by 
fire,  or  any  known  means  of  separation. 

A  magnet  is  not  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  any  more 
than  in  aqua-fortis. 

A  magnet  put  into  a  crucible,  yet  without  any  flame,  is 
diminished  much  in  weight,  and  inmiensely  in  power,  so  as 
scarce  to  attract  iron. 

A  magnet  hardly  turns  liquid,  but  yet  it  changes  its  shape 
a  little,  and  becomes  red  hot  as  iron. 

A  magnet  burnt  whole  retains  its  passive  power,  so  as  to 
cling  to  another  magnet ;  but  almost  loses  its  active  power  of 
attracting  iron. 

A  magnet  burnt  in  a  crucible  emits  a  fume,  though  it  be 
scarcely  visible,  which  will  somewhat  whiten  a  sheet  of  brass 
laid  over  it ;  as  likewise  do  metals. 
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A  magnet  in  the  process  of  burning  penetrates  through  the 
crucible,  and  that  too  whether  it  be  broken  outside  or  inside, 
which  makes  it  shine  with  brilliancy. 

All  agree  that  if  a  magnet  be  burned  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
throw  out  a  lurid  and  sulphureous  flame  it  entirely  loses  its 
virtue,  and  never  afterwards  recovers  it,  though  it  be  cooled 
in  a  position  south  and  north ;  an  operation  which  gives  virtue 
to  bricks,  and  renews  the  power  of  magnets  not  completely 
burnt. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  with  magnetised  iron,  and 
likewise  with  the  magnet  itaelf,  placed  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's 
in  London  (one  of  the  highest  churches  in  Europe),  to  see 
whether  their  attractive  power  was  diminished  in  consequence 
of  their  distance  from  the  ground ;  but  there  was  no  difference 
at  all. 
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TOPICS  OF  INQUIRY 


BBSPBCnSO 


LIGHT  AND  LUMINOUS  MATTER. 


L   The  Table  of  Presence. 

Observe  firsts  all  bodies  of  every  kind  which  generate  light ; 
as  stars,  fiery  meteors,  flame,  wood,  metals,  and  other  bodies 
ignited,  sugar  in  scraping  and  breaking,  the  glowworm,  spray 
of  salt-water  beaten  and  thrown  about,  the  eyes  of  some 
animals,  some  kinds  of  rotten  wood,  a  great  mass  of  snow. 
The  air  itself  may  perhaps  have  a  feeble  light  suited  to  the  eyes 
of  those  animals  which  see  at  night.  Iron  and  tin  when  put 
into  aqua-fortis  for  solution  boil  up,  and  without  any  fire  con- 
ceive a  strong  heat ;  but  whether  they  emit  any  light  is  a  point 
for  inquiry.  The  oil  of  lamps  sparkles  in  hard  frosts ;  on  a 
clear  night  a  feeble  light  is  sometimes  visible  about  a  sweating 
horse;  and  sometimes  likewise,  though  seldom,  about  men's 
hair,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  lambent  flame ;  as  happened  to 
Lucius  Marcius  in  Spain.*  A  woman's  stomacheiLwas  lately 
observed  to  shine,  but  only  on  being  rubbed ;  this  however  had 
been  dyed  green,  a  dye  in  which  alum  is  an  ingredient,  and  it 
slightly  crackled  while  it  glittered.  Inquire  whether  alum 
glitters  on  being  scraped  or  broken ;  but  I  suppose  it  requires 
a  stronger  fracture  than  sugar,  as  being  a  more  stubborn  body. 
Some  stockings  have  been  observed  to  shine  on  being  pulled 
off,  either  from  sweat  or  alum  dye.     Other  instances. 

II.  The  Table  of  Absence  in  the  next  Decree. 

Observe  likewise  what  those  bodies  are  which  do  not  emit 
light,  and  yet  have  a  great  resemblance  to  those  which  do. 
Boiling  water  gives  no  light ;  neither  does  air  though  violently 

*  Livy,  xxY.  39. 
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heated.     Mirrors  and  diamonds^  which  reflect  light  so  wonder- 
fully^  give  none  of  their  own.     Other  instances. 

Observe  likewise  accurately  in  this  kind  of  instances  respect- 
ing those  that  are  migratory,  that  is,  where  light  is  present  and 
absent,  as  it  were  in  passing.  An  ignited  coal  gives  light, 
but  if  it  be  strongly  compressed  it  at  once  loses  it.  The 
crystalline  moisture  of  the  glowworm,  at  the  death  of  the 
worm,  though  broken  and  divided  into  parts,  retains  its  light 
for  a  short  time ;  but  this  soon  dies  away.     Other  instances. 

III.  The  Table  of  Degrees. 

Observe  the  different  intensities  and  vibrations  of  different 
kinds  of  light.  The  flame  of  wood  emits  a  strong  light;  the 
flame  of  spirit  of  wine  a  weaker ;  the  flame  of  coals  thoroughly 
ignited  one  very  dusky  and  hardly  visible.     Other  instances. 

IV.  Colours  of  Light. 

Observe  concerning  the  colours  of  light,  what  kinds  there 
are,  and  what  not.  Some  of  the  stars  are  white,  some  bright, 
some  reddish,  and  some  lead-coloured.  Common  flames  are 
generally  saffron-coloured,  and  among  them  celestial  corusca- 
tions and  the  flames  of  gunpowder  are  most  inclined  to  white- 
ness. The  flame  of  sulphur  is  a  beautiful  blue.  Some  bodies 
have  purple  flames.  No  green  flames  are  yet  discovered ;  the 
most  inclined  thereto  is  the  light  of  the  glowwom.  Neither 
are  there  scarlet  flames.  Ignited  iron  is  reddish,  and  when 
more  intensely  ignited,  whitish.     Other  instances. 

V.  Reflections  of  Light. 

« 

Observe  what  bodies  reflect  light ;  as  mirrors,  waters,  polished 
metals,  the  moon,  and  precious  stones.  All  liquid  bodies  and 
such  as  have  a  very  smooth  and  polished  surface  have  some 
brightness ;  but  brightness  is  a  small  degree  of  luminosity. 

Observe  carefully  whether  the  light  of  one  lucid  body  can 
be  reflected  by  another ;  as  if  ignited  iron  be  taken  and  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays.  For  the  reflections  of  light  are  reflected 
again  from  jnirror  to  mirror,  though  they  become  gradually 
fainter  and  weaker.     Other  instances. 
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YI.  Multiplications  of  Light. 

Observe  the  multiplication  of  light,  as  by  mirrors,  perspec- 
tive glasses,  and  the  like,  by  which  light  may  be  brought  to  a 
focus,  thrown  to  a  distance,  or  rendered  more  subtle  and  better 
suited  to  distinguish  visible  objects ;  as  we  see  painters  place  a 
glass  of  water  before  the  candle. 

Observe  likewise  whether  all  bodies  when  they  are  in  large 
quantities  do  not  reflect  light.  For  light  (it  may  be  believed) 
either  passes  through  or  is  reflected.  Whence  the  moon,  though 
it  be  an  opaque  body  ^  may  yet  reflect  light  by  reason  of  its 
magnitude. 

Observe  likewise  whether  an  aggregation  of  lucid  bodies 
multiplies  light.  In  the  case  of  bodies  equally  lucid  this  can- 
not be  doubted.  But  inquire  whether  a  light  which  is  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  a  greater  light,  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
visible  of  itself,  does  not  yet  add  some  light.  All  bright  bo- 
dies also  contribute  some  light.  A  room  will  be  lighter  hung 
with  silken  stuff  than  with  woollen.  Light  is  multiplied  like- 
wise by  refraction ;  for  gems  that  are  cut  in  angles,  and  broken 
glass,  are  brighter  than  if  they  be  even.     Other  instances. 

VII.  Methods  of  overpowering  Light. 

Observe  the  methods  of  overpowering  light;  as  by  the 
superiority  of  a  greater  light,  the  grossness  and  opacity  oF 
mediums.  Certainly  the  sun's  rays  directed  on  a  flame  of 
fire  make  the  flame  appear  as  a  white  smoke.  Other  in- 
stances. 

VIII.  Operations  or  Effects  of  Light 

Observe  the  operations  or  effects  of  light,  which  are  few  in 
number  and  have  little  power  to  alter  bodies,  especially  solid 
ones.  For  light  above  all  things  generates  itself,  but  other 
qualities  sparingly. 

Light  cei-tainly  somewhat  attenuates  tbe  air ;  it  is  pleasant 
to  the  spirits  of  animals,  and  exhilarates  them ;  it  revives  the 

*  Etiumsifutrii  corpus  opaeum  Is  the  reading  both  of  Rawley*8  copy  and  Gnitcr's. 
If  it  be  correct,  the  clause  must  be  understood  as  parenthetical :  "  whence  the  moon 
(thougn  that  indeed  is  an  opaque  body)  may  possibly  reflect  light  by  reason  of  its 
magnitude  alone.*'  It  seems  more  likely  however  that  Bacon  meant  to  write  non 
fuerU,  —  J,  5. 
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fading  rays  of  all  colours  and  visible  objects.     For  all  colour 
is  the  broken  image  of  light.     Other  instances. 

IX*   Continuance  of  Light* 

Observe  the  continuance  of  light,  which  appears  to  be  mo- 
mentary. For  light,  though  it  has  continued  in  a  room  many 
hours,  does  not  light  it  any  more  than  if  it  had  been  there  only 
a  second ;  whereas  in  heat  and  other  things  it  is  otherwise. 
For  both  the  former  heat  continues  and  a  new  one  is  superadded. 
And  yet  the  twilight  is  thought  by  some  to  proceed  in  some 
degree  from  the  remains  of  light. 

X.    fFai/s  and  Passages  of  Light 

Observe  carefully  the  ways  and  passages  of  light.  Light 
spreads  all  round ;  but  inquire  whether  it  at  the  same  time 
ascend  a  little,  or  whether  it  spread  equally  upwards  and 
downwards.  Light  itself  generates  light  all  round ;  so  that 
when  the  body  of  light  is  not  visible  by  reason  of  the  inter- 
position of  some  screen,  yet  the  light  itself  illuminates  all 
things  round  it,  except  those  which  lie  under  the  shade  of  that 
screen.  And  even  these  objects  are  somewhat  illuminated  by 
the  light  diffused  around ;  for  they  will  be  much  better  seen 
than  if  there  were  no  light  at  all.  Therefore  the  visible  body 
of  any  lucid  body  and  light  itself  seem  to  be  different  things. 
Light  does  not  penetrate  bodies  fibrous  and  of  an  unequal 
texture ;  yet  it  is  not  hindered  by  the  solidity  of  hardness,  as 
we  see  in  glass  and  the  like.  Therefore  a  straight  line  and 
pores  not  lying  cross  ways  alone  seem  to  transmit  light. 

Light  is  best  conveyed  by  the  air ;  and  the  purer  the  air  is 
the  better  does  it  transmit  light  Inquire  whether  light  is 
conveyed  by  the  body  of  the  air.  We  see  certainly  that  sounds 
are  conveyed  by  the  winds,  as  you  can  hear  far  further  with 
the  wind  than  against  it.  But  inquire  whether  there  is  any- 
thing similar  in  light.     Other  instances. 

XI.    Transparency  of  Lucid  Bodies, 

Observe  likewise  the  transparency  of  lucid  bodies.  The 
wick  of  a  candle  is  seen  within  the  flame,  but  through  larger 
flames  objects  are  not  visible.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  aU  trans- 
parency is  lost  in  an  ignited  body ;  a^  may  be  seen  in  glass. 
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which  on  being  ignited  is  no  longer  transparent.  The  body  of 
the  air  is  transparent,  as  likewise  is  water;  but  these  two 
transparent  bodies  when  mixed  in  snow  or  foam  lose  their 
transparency  and  acquire  a  kind  of  light  of  their  own. 

XIL  Affinities  and  Oppositions  of  Light 

Observe  the  affinities  and  also  the  oppositions  of  light. 
With  regard  to  its  generation,  light  has  affinity  principally  with 
three  things;  heat,  tenuity,  and  motion.  Observe  therefore 
their  unions  and  separations  with  respect  to  light,  with  the 
degrees  thereof.  The  flame  of  spirit  of  wine  or  the  ignis  fatuus 
is  far  gentler  in  heat  than  ignited  iron,  but  stronger  in  light : 
glowworms,  the  spray  of  salt  water,  and  many  of  the  things 
before  enumerated,  throw  out  light,  but  are  not  hot  to  the 
touch.  Ignited  metals  are  not  rare  bodies,  yet  they  have  a 
strong  heat :  air,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  bodies, 
yet  has  no  light.  Again,  air  and  winds  are  rapid  in  motion, 
but  yield  no  light:  whereas  ignited  metab  continue  sluggish 
in  motion,  and  yet  emit  light. 

In  the  affinities  of  light  which  relate  not  to  the  generation^ 
but  only  to  the  process  of  it,  there  is  nothing  so  closely  con- 
nected  as  sound.  Observe  therefore  carefully  with  respect  to 
their  sjmpathies  and  antipathies.  They  agree  in  the  foUowing 
points.  Light  and  sound  diffiise  themselves  all  round.  Light 
and  sound  travel  to  a  very  great  distance,  but  light  the  quick- 
est; as  we  see  in  guns,  where  the  light  is  seen  before  the 
report  is  heard,  although  the  flame  comes  last.  Light  and 
sound  admit  the  most  subtle  distinctions;  witness  articulate 
words  in  the  case  of  sound ;  all  the  images  of  visible  things 
-in  the  case  of  light.  Light  and  sound  scarce  produce  or  gene- 
rate anything  except  in  the  senses  and  spirits  of  animals. 
Light  and  sound  are  easily  generated  and  quickly  vanish. 
For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sound  which  lasts  for 
a  time  after  the  striking  of  a  bell  or  chord  is  produced  by 
the  first  percussion.  For  if  the  bell  or  chord  be  touched 
and  stopped,  the  sound  dies  at  once.  It  is  manifest  there- 
fore that  the  duration  of  the  sound  is  generated  by  succes- 
sion. Light  is  overpowered  by  a  greater  light,  as  sound  by 
a  greater  sound ;  &c. 

Their  difierences  are  these : — Light  as  I  have  said  is  quicker 
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than  Bound*  Light  travek  further  than  sound*  Whether  light 
is  conveyed  in  the  body  of  the  air,  like  sound,  is  uncertain. 
Light  moves  only  in  a  straight  line,  sound  obliquely  and  in 
any  way;  for  when  anything  is  seen  under  the  shadow  of  a 
screen,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  light  itself  penetrates 
that  screen,  but  only  that  it  illuminates  the  air  around  it; 
which  likewise  somewhat  brightens  the  neighbouring  air 
behind  the  screen ;  whereas  a  sound  made  on  one  side  of  a 
wall  is  heard  without  much  diminution  on  the  other.  Sound 
likewise  is  heard  from  within  a  solid  body,  though  more 
faint;  as  we  see  in  sounds  within  the  bloodstone,  or  in 
bodies  struck  under  water;  whereas  light  in  a  solid  and 
untransparent  body  that  is  stopped  on  all  sides,  is  not  seen  at 
all.  Lastly,  all  sound  is  generated  in  motion  and  a  manifest 
elision  of  bodies ;  but  light  not  so. 

For  the  oppositions  to  light,  unless  you  take  privations  to 
mean  oppositions,  there  are  none  that  occur  to  me ;  but  what 
is  most  credible  is  that  sluggishness  of  bodies  in  their  parts 
is  the  chief  enemy  to  light.  For  there  is  scarce  anything 
luminous  which  is  not  either  in  its  own  nature  very  mova- 
ble, or  excited  by  heat  or  motion  or  the  vital  spirit.  Other 
instances. 

I  mean  always,  not  only  that  other  instances  are  to  be 
sought  for  (for  these  few  are  only  adduced  by  way  of  ex- 
ample), but  likewise  that  new  topics  of  inquiry  should  be 
added,  as  the  nature  of  things  leads  the  way. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS. 


I. 

On  the  Division  of  Bodies,  Continuity,  and  Vacuity. 

The  doctrine  of  Democritus  concerning  atoms  is  either  true  or 
useful  for  demonstration.  For  it  is  not  easy  either  to  grasp  in 
thought  or  to  express  in  words  the  genuine  subtlety  of  nature, 
such  as  it  is  found  in  things,  without  supposing  an  atom« 
Now  the  word  atom  is  used  in  two  senses,  not  very  different 
from  one  another.  For  it  is  either  taken  for  the  last  term  or 
smallest  portion  of  the  division  or  fraction  of  bodies,  or  else 
for  a  body  without  vacuity.  With  respect  to  the  first,  these 
two  positions  may  be  safely  and  certainly  laid  down ;  the  one, 
that  there  is  in  things  a  much  more  subtle  distribution  and 
comminution  than  falls  under  view ;  the  other,  that  this  is  not 
however  infinite  nor  perpetually  divisible.  For  if  a  man  observe 
diligently,  he  will  find  that  the  minute  particles  of  things  in 
continued  bodies  are  far  more  subtle  than  those  in  bodies 
broken  and  discontinued.  For  we  see  that  a  little  safiron 
infused  and  stirred  up  in  water  will  colour  a  whole  hogshead, 
so  as  to  make  it  distinguishable  even  by  the  sight  from  pure 
water.  Now  this  distribution  of  saffron  in  the  water  is  certainly 
more  subtle  than  that  of  the  finest  powder,  as  will  be  shown  if 
a  similar  quantity  of  powder  of  Brazil-wood,  pomegranate 
flowers,  or  any  highly  coloured  substance,  which  has  not  the 
sequacity  of  saffron  to  spread  in  liquids  and  incorporate  itself 
with  them,  be  infused  in  the  same  way.  It  was  ridiculous 
therefore  to  take  those  small  bodies  that  appear  in  the  sun's 
rays  for  atoms.  For  these  are  like  dust ;  whereas  an  atom,  as 
Democritus  himself  said,  no  one  ever  saw  or  can  see.  But 
this  distribution  of  things  is  shown  much  more  wonderftilly  in 
smells.  For  if  a  little  saffron  will  tinge  and  infect  a  whole 
hogshead  of  water  with  colour,  a  little  civet  will  infect  a  suite 
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of  two  or  three  large  rooms  with  ita  odour.     And  let  no  one 
imagine  that  odours  are  diffiised,  like  light  or  like  heat  and 
cold^  without  communication  of  substance ;  since  he  may  ob- 
serve that  odours  adhere  even  to  solid  bodies^  as  woods  and 
metals,  and   that  for  no   short  time;   also   that  by  loibbing 
and  washing  they  may  be  dispersed  again  and  cleared   away. 
But  in  these  and  similar  things,  no  man  in  his  senses   "will 
assert  that  the  process  is  infinite,  seeing  this  distribution  or 
diffusion. is  confined  to  certain  spaces,  limits,  and  quantities  of 
bodies;  as  is  most  manifestly  shown  in  the  above  examples. 
With  respect  to  the  second  sense  of  the  word  atom,  namely, 
that  it  presupposes  a  vacuum,  and  defines   an  atom  as    that 
which  is  without  a  vacuum,  it  was  a  good  and  earnest  diligence 
on  the  part  of  Hero  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  collected  vacuum, 
but  maintain  that  of  a  vacuum  interspersed.     For  when  be 
saw  the  constant  connection  of  bodies,  and  that  no  space  at  all 
could  be  found  or  assigned  where  a  body  was  not;  and  much 
more,  when  he  observed  that  heavy  and  ponderous  bodies  are 
carried  upwards,  and  throw  aside  and  violate  their  natures,  rather 
than  suffer  an  absolute  separation  from  the  body  contiguous  to 
them,  he  laid  it  down  as  certain  that  Nature  abhorred   any 
large  or  collected  vacuum.     On  the  other  hand,  when  he  per* 
ceived  that  the  same  matter  of  a  body  was  contracted  and  con- 
densed, and  again  expanded  and  dilated,  and  that  it  occupied 
and  filled  unequal   spaces,   sometimes  larger   and  sometimes 
smaller,  he  did  not  see  how  this  ingress  and  egress  of  bodies 
in  their  own  {daces  could  happen  except  by  means  of  a  vacuum 
intersi>ersed ;  less  when  the  body  was  compressed,  and  more 
when  it  was  relaxed.     For  this  contraction  must  needs  happen 
in  one  of  these  three  ways ;  either  in  that  just  mentioned,  namely, 
by  the  exclusion  of  vacuum  in  proportion  to  the  contraction ; 
or  by  the  forcing  out  of  some  other  body  previously  intermixed; 
or  by  some  natural  (whatever  that  may  be)  condensation  and 
rarefaction  of  bodies.     Now  with  regard  to  the  forcing  out  of 
a  finer  body,  that  process  seems  to  have  no  end.     It  is  true 
indeed  that  sponges  and  the  like  porous  bodies  are  contracted 
when  the  air  is  squeezed  out ;  but  it  is  shown  by  many  expe- 
riments that  the  air  itself  admits  of  a  considerable  contraction. 
Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  the  finer  part  of  the  air  is  squeezed 
out,  and  out  of  that  part  another,  and  so  on  for  ever  ?     Such  an 
opinion  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  fact  that  the  finer  bodies  are. 
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the  greater  is  the  contraction  they  admit  of;  whereas  it  should 
be  the  contrary,  if  contraction  proceeded  from  the  forcing  out 
of  the  finer  part.  And  with  regard  to  the  other  way,  namely, 
that  the  same  bodies,  not  otherwise  changed,  do  yet  admit  of 
more  or  less  in  density  or  rarity,  it  need  not  be  much  laboured. 
For  it  seems  to  be  something  positive,  depending  on  a  sup- 
position incapable  of  further  explanation,  as  Aristotle's  asser^ 
tions  generally  do.  There  remains  therefore  the  third  way, 
which  supposes  a  vacuum.  And  if  a  man  object  to  this,  that 
it  appears  strange  and  almost  incredible  there  should  be  a 
vacuum  interspersed  when  a  body  is  found  everywhere,  he  will, 
if  he  calmly  consider  the  examples  adduced  above  of  water 
coloured  with  safiron  or  air  infected  with  odours,  easily  see 
that  there  can  be  no  part  of  the  water  specified  where  saffron 
is  not ;  and  yet  it  is  plain,  by  comparing  the  water  and  saffi'on 
together  before  they  are  mixed,  that  the  body  of  the  water  is  im- 
measurably greater  than  that  of  the  saffron.  And  if  this  be  foun.i 
in  the  case  of  different  bodies,  much  more  must  it  be  supposed 
to  take  place  in  body  and  vacuity.  But  in  one  respect  the 
conjecture  of  Hero,  a  mechanical  man,  was  inferior  to  that  of 
Democritus,  who  was  a  distingliished  philosopher;  for  Hero, 
because  he  did  not  find  a  collected  vacuum  in  our  globe,  simply 
denied  its  existence ;  whereas  there  is  no  reason  why  in  the 
regions  of  the  air,  where  there  are  doubtless  greater  expansions 
of  bodies',  there  may  not  be  also  a  collected  vacuum.  But  in 
these  and  similar  inquiries  men  should  be  once  for  all  admo- 
nished, not  to  be  confounded  and  distrustful  in  consequence  of 
the  exceeding  subtlety  of  nature,  but  to  think  that  both  the  units 
and  the  sums  of  things  are  equally  subject  to  calculation.  For 
it  is  as  easy  to  talk  or  think  of  1000  years  as  of  1000  seconds, 
although  years  consist  of  many  seconds.  Again,  let  no  one 
think  that  this  is  rather  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  than 
for  work  and  use.  For  we  may  see  that  almost  all  philosophers 
and  others  who  have  worked  diligently  in  experience  and  par- 
ticulars, and  cut  nature  as  it  were  to  the  quick,  are  drawn 
into  these  inquiries,  though  they  do  not  complete  them  with 
felicity.  And  there  is  no  stronger  or  truer  reason  why  the 
philosophy  we  have  is  barren  of  effects  than  this,  that  it  has 
caught  at  the  subtleties  of  common  words  and  notions,  and  has 
not  attempted  to  pursue  or  investigate  the  subtlety  of  nature. 
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11. 
On  the  Equality  and  Inequality  of  Atomi  or  Seeds. 

The  inyentions  and  opinionB  of  Pythagoras  were  mostly  of 
Buch  a  nature  aa  were  rather  suited  to  found  an  order  in 
religion  than  to  open  a  school  in  philosophy ;  and  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  issue.  For  his  discipline  has  prevailed  and 
flourished  more  in  the  heresy  of  the  Manichees  and  the  super- 
stition of  Mahomet  than  with  philosophers.  Yet  his  opinion 
that  the  world  consists  of  numbers  may  be  so  understood  as 
to  penetrate  to  the  principles  of  nature.  For  there  are  two 
opinions^  nor  can  there  be  more,  with  respect  to  atoms  or 
the  seeds  of  things ;  the  one  that  of  Democritus,  which  attri- 
buted to  atoms  inequality  and  configuration,  and  by  configura- 
tion position;  the  other  perhaps  that  of  Pythagoras,  which 
asserted  that  they  were  altogether  equal  and  similar.  For  he 
who  assigns  equality  to  atoms  necessarily  places  all  things 
in  numbers ;  but  he  who  allows  other  attributes  has  the  benefit  of 
the  primitive  natures  of  separate  atoms,  besides  the  numbers 
or  proportions  of  their  conjunctions.  Now  the  practical  ques- 
tion which  corresponds  to  this  speculative  question,  and  may 
determine  it,  is  that  which  was  also  adduced  by  Democritus ; 
namely,  whether  all  things  may  be  made  out  of  all  things  ^ ; 
and  as  he  believed  this  to  be  contrary  to  reason,  he  maintained 
the  diversity  of  atoms.  But  to  me  this  question  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  proposed,  nor  to  press  the  former  question, 
if  it  be  understood  of  the  immediate  transmutation  of  bodies. 
But  the  proper  question  is  whether  all  bodies  do  not  likewise 
pass  through  regular  circuits  and  intermediate  changes.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  seeds  of  things,  though  equal, 
as  soon  as  they  have  thrown  themselves  into  cert^n  groups 
and  knots,  completely  assume  the  nature  of  dissimilar  bodies, 
till  those  groups  or  knots  are  dissolved ;  so  that  the  nature  and 
affections  of  compound  bodies  may  be  as  great  a  hindrance  and 
obstacle  to  immediate  transmutation  as  those  of  simple.  But 
Democritus,  acute  as  he  is  in  investigating  the  principles  of 
bodies,  when  he  comes  to  examine  the  principles  of  motions 
appears  to  be  unequal  to  himself,  and  to  be  unskilful ;  which 
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likewise  was  the  common  fault  of  all  the  philosophers.     And 
I  know  not  whether  this  inquiry  I  speak  of  concerning  the 
first  condition  of  seeds  or  atoms  be  not  the  most  useful  of  all ; 
as  being  the  supreme  rule  of  act  and  power,  and  the  true 
moderator  of  hope  and  works.     There  is  likewise  another 
inquiry  flowing  from  this,  which  has  a  less  extensive  sphere 
of  usefnlness,  but  approaches  nearer  to  things  and  works.     I 
mean    the    inquiry    concerning    separation    and    alteration ; 
namely,  what  is  done  by  separation,  and  what  by  other  means. 
For  it  is  an  error  familiar  to  the  mind  of  man,  which  has  like- 
wise received  great  strength  and  increase  from  the  philosophy 
of  the  chemists,  to  impute  things  to  separation,  which  are  due 
to  something  else.     For  instance,  when  water  passes  into 
vapour,  one  may  easily  imagine   that  the  finer  part  of  the 
water  is  emitted,  and  the  grosser  remains ;  as  we  may  see  in 
wood,  where  part  escapes  in  flame  and  smoke,  and  part  remains 
behind  in  ashes.     And  one  may  suspect  that  something  of  the 
same  kind   takes  place  in  water,  though  not  so  manifestly. 
For  although  the  whole  body  of  water  sometimes  appears  to 
bubble  up  and  evaporate,  yet  some  dregs  like  ashes  may 
adhere  to  the  vessel.      But  this   consideration  is   deceptive. 
For  it  is  most  certain  that  the  whole  body  of  water  may  be 
changed  into  air,  and  if  anything  do  adhere  to  the  vessel,  this 
may  not  happen  from  the  selection  and  separation  of  the  grosser 
part ;  but  perhaps  because  some  part  (although  of  a  perfectly 
similar  substance  to  that  which  escapes)  has  from  its  position 
touched  the  vessel.     And  this  is  very  apparent  in  quicksilver, 
which  becomes  totally  volatile,  and  recovers  its  former  con- 
sistency without  even  the  slightest  loss.     Likewise  in  the  oil 
of  lamps  and  the  tallow  of  candles  the  whole  of  the  fat  becomes 
volatile  without  depositing  any  ashes;  for  soot  is  generated 
after  and  not  before  flame,  and  is  the  carcass  of  the  flame»  not 
the  sediment  of  the  oil  or  tallow.     And  this  prepares  a  way  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  theory  of  Democritus  on  the  diversity  of 
seeds  or  atoms ;  a  way,  T  mean,  in  nature ;  for  in  opinion  the 
way  is  much  more  easy  and  inviting,  because  the  common 
philosophy  makes  its  feigned  matter  indifferent  and  agreeable 
to  all  forms. 
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III. 

On  the  Negligence  of  the  AncienU  in  the  Inquiry  eonceming 
Motion  and  the  moving  Principles  of  Things. 

To  rest  the  inquiry  of  nature  principally  on  the  oontempi 
lion  and  examination  of  motion  is  the  part  of  one  who  regards 
works.     But  to  study  or  feign  inactive  principles  of  things  is 
the  part  of  those  who  would  sow  talk  and  nourish  disputations. 
Now  by  inactive  principles  I  mean  those  which  tell  us  of  what 
jbhings  are  made  up  and  consist^  but  not  by  what  force  or  in 
what  manner  they  come  together.     For  with  a  view  to  action 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  power  or  operation  of  man  it  is  not 
enough,  nor  indeed  of  any  great  use,  to  know  of  what  things 
consist,  if  you  know  not  the  ways  and  means  of  their  mutations 
and  transformations.     For  to  take  an  example  from  physicians 
(from  whose  notions  these  celebrated  inquiries  concerning  the 
principles  of  things  seem  to  have  come),  is  a  man  who  knows 
the  simple  ingredients  of  treacle,  able  for  certain  to  make  that 
compound  ?    Or  when  a  man  has  by  him  a  proper  description 
of  the  materials  used  for  making  sugar,  glass,  and  cloth,  would 
you  suppose  him  on  that  account  to  possess  the  art  of  pre* 
paring  and  making  them?     And  yet  men's  speculations  are 
principally  occupied  in  investigating  and  examining  these  dead 
principles ;  as  if  a  man  should  make  it  his  object  to  inspect  the 
anatomy  of  the  corpse  of  nature,  instead  of  inquiring  into  her 
living  faculties  and  powers.     But  the  moving  principles  of 
things  are  treated  for  the  most  part  only  in  passage ;  so  that  it 
passes  all  wonder  to  see  how  carelessly  and  loosely  the  greatest 
and  most  useiiil  thing  of  all  is  inquired  and  handled.   For  if  we 
consider  for  a  while  the  philosophies  in  fashion,  will  the  prin- 
ciple of  stimulus  of  matter  by  privation,  of  the  shaping  of  matter 
according  to  an  idea,  of  the  aggregation  of  similar  particles,  of 
the  fortuitous  agitation  of  atoms  in  a  vacuum,  of  strife  and 
friendship,  of  reciprocal  impressions  of  heaven  and  earth,  of 
alliance  of  the  elements  by  symbolising  qualities,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  celestial  bodies,  of  sympathies  and  antipathies,  of  secret 
and  specific  virtues  and  properties,  of  fate,  fortune,  necessity, 
— will,  I  say,  such  generalities  as  these,  which  are  nothing  but 
spectres  and  appearances  that  float  and  play  on  the  surface  of 
things,  as  on  water,  enrich  mankind  or  increase  their  posses- 
sions ?     Such  things  indeed  fill  or  rather  swell  the  imagination. 
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but  they  are  of  no  effect  towards  the  accomplishment  of  works, 
the  mutation  of  bodies,  or  the  direction  of  motions.  Again, 
arguments  and  subtleties  concerning  natural  and  violent  motion, 
motion  from  within  and  motion  from  without,  and  the  limits  of 
motions,  these  likewise  lay  no  hold  upon  the  body  of  nature, 
but  are  rather  like  writings  on  the  bark.  Discarding  therefore 
such  matters,  or  sentencing  them  to  be  handed  over  to  popular 
discourse,  we  should  investigate  those  appetites  and  inclinations 
of  things  by  which  all  that  variety  of  effects  and  changes  which 
we  see  in  the  works  of  nature  and  art  is  made  up  and  brought 
about.  And  we  should  try  to  enchain  Nature,  like  Proteus ; 
for  the  right  discovery  and  distinction  of  the  kinds  of  motions 
are  the  true  bonds  of  Proteus.  For  according  as  motions,  that 
is,  incentives  and  restraints,  can  be  spurred  on  or  tied  up,  so 
follows  conversion  and  transformation  of  matter  itself. 

IV. 

On  the  common  Division  of  Motion,  that  it  is  useless  and  rude. 

The  division  of  motion  received  in  philosophy  seems  popular 
and  without  foundation;  distinguishing  the  thing  only  by 
effects,  and  no  way  conducing  to  knowledge  by  causes.  For  ^ 
generation,  corruption,  augmentation,  diminution,  alteration, 
carriage  to  place,  are  nothing  else  than  the  works  and  effects  of 
motions;  which  when  they  arrive  at  a  manifest  change  of 
things  that  is  obvious  to  popular  notice  are  then  (in  a  spirit 
of  contemplation  sufficiently  dull)  distinguished  by  these  names. 
For  I  doubt  not  but  what  they  mean  is  this ;  when  bodies  by 
motion  (of  whatever  kind  it  be)  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  ob- 
tain a  new  form  or  lose  the  old  one  (which  is  a  kind  of  period 
and  completion  of  their  course),  this  is  called  motion  of  genera- 
tion or  corruption;  but  if,  the  form  still  remidning,  the  body  only 
acquires  quantity  and  a  new  dimension,  this  is  called  motion 
of  augmentation  or  diminution ;  but  if  while  the  size  and  con- 
fines, or  circumference,  likewise  remain,  the  quality,  actions, 
and  passions  are  changed,  this  is  called  the  motion  of  alteration ; 
but  if  both  the  form  and  size  and  quantity  remain,  and  nothing 
is  changed  but  the  place,  this  is  expressed  by  the  motion  of 
carriage.  But  all  these  things,  if  you  examine  them  more 
deeply  and  carefully,  are  the  measure  of  motion,  and  periods  or 
courses  and  as  it  wero  tasks  of  motions ;  not  real  differences ;  for 
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they  point  out  what  has  been  done,  but  scarce  intimate  the 
manner  of  doing  it.  Such  terms  therefore,  though  necessary 
for  explanation  and  suited  to  logical  reasonings,  are  utterly  want- 
ing in  natural  science.  For  all  these  motions  are  composed,  de- 
composed, and  composed  again  in  manifold  ways;  whereas,  if  we 
would  study  nature  scientifically,  we  must  find  the  way  to  simpler 
phenomena.  For  the  principles,  fountains,  causes,  and  forms 
of  motions,  that  is,  the  appetites  and  passions  of  every  kind  of 
matter,  are  the  proper  objects  of  philosophy ;  and  therewithal 
the  impressions  or  impulses  of  motions,  the  restraints  and  re- 
luctations,  the  passages  and  obstructions,  the  alternations  and 
mixtures,  the  circuits  and  series ;  in  a  word,  the  universal  pro- 
cess of  motions.  For  spirited  disputes,  probable  arguments, 
vague  speculations,  or  specious  opinions,  are  of  little  service. 
But  the  business  is,  by  proper  methods  and  a  course  of  appli- 
cation suitable  to  nature,  to  acquire  the  power  of  exciting, 
restraining,  increasing,  remitting,  multiplying,  and  calming 
and  stopping  any  motion  whatever  in  a  matter  susceptible  of 
it;  and  thereby  to  preserve,  change,  and  transform  bodies. 
Now  those  motions  are  to  be  chiefly  inquired,  which  are  simple, 
primitive,  and  fundamental,  whereof  the  rest  are  composed. 
For  it  is  most  certain  that  by  how  much  the  more  simple 
motions  are  discovered,  by  so  much  will  the  power  of  man  be 
increased  and  made  independent  of  materials  special  and  pre- 
pared, and  strengthened  for  the  production  of  new  works. 
Surely  as  the  words  or  terms  of  all  languages,  in  an  immense 
variety,  are  composed  of  a  few  simple  letters,  so  all  the  actions 
and  powers  of  things  are  formed  by  a  few  natures  and  original 
elements  of  simple  motions.  And  it  were  shame  that  men 
should  have  examined  so  carefully  the  tinklings  of  their  own 
voice,  and  should  yet  be  so  ignorant  of  the  voice  of  nature ; 
and  as  in  the  early  ages  (before  letters  were  invented),  should 
discern  only  compound  sounds  and  words^  not  diafiTigiiifthing 
the  elements  and  letters. 

V. 

That  the  Qtuintity  of  Matter  is  fixed,  and  that  Change  takes 

place  tqithout  Loss. 

That  all  things  are  changed,  and  that  nothing  really  perishes, 
and  that  the  sum  of  matter  remains  exactly  the  same,  is  suffi- 
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ciently  certain.  And  as  it  needed  the  omnipotence  of  God  to 
create  something  out  of  nothing,  so  it  requires  the  same 
omnipotence  to  reduce  something  to  nothing.  Whether  this 
be  done  by  the  failure  of  the  preserving  power,  or  by  act  of 
dissolution,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  it  is  enough  that  the 
decree  of  the  Creator  must  necessarily  intervene.  This  being 
laid  down,  in  order  to  prevent  abstraction  of  thought,  and  to 
show  that  I  do  not  speak  of  any  fictitious  matter,  I  likewise 
give  notice  that  the  matter  introduced  by  me  is  such,  and 
invested  with  such  a  nature,  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
one  body  contains  more  of  it,  and  another  (though  filling  the 
same  measure)  less.  For  example,  lead  contains  more,  water 
less,  air  much  less ;  and  this  not  in  an  indefinite  and  uncertain 
proportion,  but  precisely,  so  that  the  difierence  may  be  exactly 
calculated,  as  twice  as  much,  three  times  as  much,  and  the  like. 
And  therefore  if  a  man  say  that  air  may  be  made  from  water,  or 
vice  versd,  that  water  may  be  made  from  air,  I  will  listen  to 
him ;  but  if  he  should  say  that  a  given  quantity  of  water  may 
be  turned  into  the  same  quantity  of  air,  I  will  not ;  for  it  would 
be  the  same  as  saying  that  something  may  be  reduced  to  nothing. 
In  like  manner,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  a  given  measure 
of  air  (for  instance,  a  bladder  of  a  certain  dimension  full  of  air) 
may  be  turned  into  a  like  measure  of  water,  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  something  may  be  made  out  of  nothing.  From  these  posi- 
tions therefore  I  have  now  thought  good  to  draw  three  precepts 
or  counsels  for  use,  in  order  that  men  may  deal  with  nature  more 
skilfully,  and  by  that  means  more  successfully.  Of  these  the  first 
is  that  men  should  frequently  call  upon  nature  to  render  her  ac- 
count; that  is,  when  they  perceive  that  a  body  which  was  before 
manifest  to  the  sense  has  escaped  and  disappeared,  they  should 
not  admit  or  liquidate  the  account  before  it  has  been  shown 
them  where  the  body  has  gone  to,  and  into  what  it  has  been 
received.  This,  as  things  now  are,  is  done  most  remissly,  and 
speculation  generally  ends  with  sight,  insomuch  that  men  do 
not  know  what  becomes  even  of  such  a  common  thing  as  flame ; 
for  the  idea  that  it  is  changed  into  the  body  of  air  is  most 
erroneous.  The  second  is,  that  when  men  consider  the  inex- 
orable necessity  there  is  in  the  nature  of  matter  to  sustain 
itself,  and  not  to  turn  or  dissolve  into  nothing,  they  should 
omit  no  way  of  vexing  and  working  it,  if  they  would  detect 
and  bring  out  its  ultimate  operations  and  powers  of  resistance. 
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This  counsel  may  appear  simple  enough ;  who  denies  it  ?  but 
yet  it  seems  useful,  and  there  is  something  in  it.   Nevertheless 
let  US)  i£  you  please>  bestow  a  little  observation  thereon.   Take 
it  then  thus.     The  greatest  obstacle  which  a  man  meets  with, 
either  in  operating  or  in  experimenting,  is  certainly  this,  that 
he  can  scarcely  preserve  a  given  mass  of  matter  without  dimi- 
nution or  increase  of  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  press  and 
work  upon  it ;  but  it  escapes  his  ultimate  force  by  separation. 
Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  separation :  a  part  of  the  matter 
either  escapes,  as  in  decoction,  or  at  least  withdraws  itself,  as  in 
cream.  The  intention  therefore  of  a  profound  and  radical  change 
of  bodies  is  no  other  than  this,  that  matter  be  by  all  proper 
methods  vexed,  and  yet  both  these  separations  in  the  meantime 
prevented.     For  then  only  does  matter  suffer  real  constraint^ 
when  every  way  of  escape  is  cut  o£     The  third  and  last  is^ 
that  men,  when  they  see  alterations  made  in  bodies  without  any 
diminution  or  increase  of  matter,  should  first  get  rid  of  the 
mistaken  idea  which  is  so  deeply  rooted,  namely,  that  altera- 
tion is  caused  only  by  separation ;  next,  they  should  begin  care- 
fully and  scientifically  to  distinguish  concerning  alterations, 
when  they  are  to  be  referred  to  separations,  when  only  to  dis- 
order and  a  different  position  of  the  parts  without  other  separa- 
tion, and  when  to  both.     For  when  I  take  a  rough  and  unripe 
pear  in  my  hands,  and  squeeze,  beat,  and  work  it,  and  it  thereby 
acquires  sweetness ;  or  when  amber  or  a  jewel  is  reduced  to  an 
extremely  fine  powder,  and  thereby  loses  its  colour,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  considerable  part  of  the  matter  is  lost,  but 
only  that  the  parts  of  the  body  are  placed  in  a  new  position. 
It  remains  to  eradicate  one  error  from  the  human  mind  which 
is  of  such  power,  that  if  it  be  believed,  some  of  the  things  I 
have  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  desperate.     For  it  is  a 
common  opinion  that  the  spirits  of  things,  when  they  are  raised 
by  heat  to  a  more  intense  degree  of  tenuity,  escape,  even  in 
the  most  solid  vessels  (say  silver  or  glass),  through  some  secret 
pores  and  passages ;  but  this  is  not  true.     For  neither  air  nor 
spirit,  though  rarefied  by  the  accession  of  heat,  no,  nor  flame 
itself,  is  so  ready  to  attenuate  itself,  that  it  can  seek  or  make  a 
passage  for  itself  through  those  pores.     But  as  water  does  not 
pass  through  a  very  small  hole,  so  neither  does  air  escape 
through  these  pores.     For  as  air  is  far  rarer  than  water,  so  also 
such  pores  are  far  finer  than  visible  holes ;  nor  would  there  be 
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any  use  in  compressing  air  in  a  close  vessel  if  such  perspira* 
tions  were  at  hand  or  in  its  power,  fiut  the  example  which 
they  allege  is  a  wretched  or  rather  a  pitiable  one^  as  are  most 
of  the  speculations  of  the  common  philosophy  when  one  comes 
to  particulars.  For  they  say  that  if  a  lighted  piece  of  paper  be 
put  into  a  cup,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cup  be  at  once  inverted 
and  held  over  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  is  drawn  upwards ; 
because  when  the  flame  and  the  air  rarefied  by  the  flame,  which 
had  occupied  some  space,  have  exhaled  through  the  pores  of  the 
vessel,  some  body  must  take  their  place ;  and  that  it  is  the 
same  in  cupping-vessels  which  draw  the  flesh.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  succession  of  the  water  or  the  flesh,  they  judge 
rightly ;  with  regard  to  the  cause  which  precedes  it,  most  un- 
skilfully. For  it  is  not  any  emission  of  the  body  which  gives 
the  space,  but  only  a  contraction;  for  the  body  into  which 
flame  relapses  fills  a  far  smaller  space  than  the  flame  before  it 
was  extinguished.  And  hence  comes  that  vacuum  which  re- 
quires a  succession.  And  in  cupping-glasses  this  is  shown 
most  plainly.  For  when  men  want  them  to  draw  more 
strongly,  they  touch  them  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water, 
that  the  air  within  may  be  condensed  by  cold  and  occupy  a 
smaller  space.  Therefore  men  may  be  easy  on  that  point,  and 
not  trouble  themselves  about  the  ready  escape  of  the  spirits ; 
since  it  is  most  certain  that  even  those  spirits  which  they  often 
miss,  as  odours,  tastes,  and  the  like,  do  not  always  escape  from 
the  place  in  which  they  are  confined,  but  are  confounded 
within. 

VI. 

On  Apparent  Rest,  Consisteney,  and  Fluidity. 

That  certtdn  bodies  appear  at  rest  and  deprived  of  motion, 
seems  correct  if  applied  to  the  whole  or  entire  body,  but  if 
to  the  parts  erroneous.  For  simple  and  absolute  rest,  both 
in  the  parts  and  the  whole,  there  is  none ;  but  that  which  is 
thought  to  be  so  is  the  efiect  of  some  hindrance,  prevention 
and  equilibrium  of  motions.  For  instance,  in  garden  watering- 
pots,  which  are  pierced  full  of  holes  at  the  bottom,  the  water 
(if  the  mouth  of  the  pot  be  stopped  up)  does  not  run  out  at 
the  bottom;  and  this  evidently  proceeds  from  a  retractive 
motion,  not  from  a  quiescent  nature.  For  the  water  tries  to 
descend,  as  much  as  if  it  had  the  power  to  do  so ;  but  there 
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being  nothing  at  die  top  of  the  pot  to  take  its  place,  the  water 
at  the  bottom  is  drawn  back  and  forcibly  detained  by  the  water 
at  the  top.  For  if  in  wrestling  the  stronger  man  holds  down 
the  weaker,  so  that  he  cannot  move,  yet,  if  the  weaker  still 
resist  with  all  his  strength,  the  motion  of  resistance  is  not 
therefore  less,  because  it  does  not  prevail,  and  is  held  fast  by 
the  stronger  motion.  Now  this  which  I  say  of  false  rest,  as 
in  innumerable  things  it  is  useful  to  be  known,  so  it  sheds  no 
small  light  on  the  inquiry  of  the  nature  of  solid  and  liquid,  or 
consistency  and  fluidity.  For  solids  seem  to  be  stationary  and 
at  rest  in  their  positions,  but  liquids  to  move  about  and  be  in 
confusion;  for  you  cannot  raise  a  column  or  other  statue  of 
water  as  you  can  of  wood  or  stone.  Therefore  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  water  strive  (by  a  motion 
which  they  call  natural)  to  flow  downwards ;  but  that  with  the 
parts  of  wood  it  is  different  This  however  is  not  true;  as 
there  is  the  same  motion  downwards  in  the  upper  parts  of 
wood  as  in  water ;  and  this  would  be  carried  into  action,  if  it 
were  not  held  and  drawn  back  by  a  more  powerful  motion. 
Now  this  is  certainly  the  desire  of  continuity,  or  the  avoidance 
of  separation,  which  belongs  to  water  as  well  as  to  wood,  but 
in  wood  is  stronger  than  the  motion  of  gravity,  in  water 
weaker.  For  that  even  liquids  participate  in  this  motion  is 
manifest.  In  bubbles  we  see  the  water  throw  itself  into  thin 
films  of  a  hemispherical  foim  to  avoid  separation.  In  droppings 
we  see  the  water,  to  continue  itself,  is  drawn  out  and  atte- 
nuated into  a  fine  thread,  as  long  as  there  is  any  water  to 
succeed ;  but  if  there  be  a  deficiency  in  the  continuation,  then 
the  water  forms  itself  into  round  drops,  whereof  the  diameter 
is  much  greater  than  the  previous  thread.  In  like  manner  we 
see  water  does  not  readily  submit  to  a  very  subtle  comminution 
of  its  parts,  since  it  will  not  of  its  own  natural  weight,  without 
concussion,  run  out  of  very  fine  holes  and  cracks.  Whence  it 
is  evident  that  in  liquids  there  is  an  appetite  of  continuity, 
though  a  weak  one ;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  in  solids  it  is 
strong,  and  overpowers  the  natural  motion  or  gravity.  For  if 
a  man  think  that  in  a  pillar  of  wood  or  stone  the  upper  parts 
do  not  desire  to  flow  downwards,  but  to  support  themselves 
exactly  in  the  same  state,  he  will  easily  correct  his  mistake 
by  observing  that  pillars  or  the  like,  if  their  height  be'  not  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  their  base,  but  exceed  it,  cannot 
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8tand^  but  are  borne  down  by  their  weight;  so  that  very. high 
buildings  must  incline  to  a  pyramidal  form^  and  be  narrower 
towards  the  top.     But  what  that  nature  is  which  increases  or 
lessens  this  desire  of  continuity  will  not  easily  be  found  on 
inquiry.     It  will  perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  parts  of  solids 
are  denser  and  more  compact;  the  parts  of  liquids  rarer  and 
looser;  or  that  liquids  have  a  spirit  which  is  a  principle  of. 
fluidity  that  is  wanting  in  solids^  and  the  like.     But  neither 
of  these  is  in  accordance  with  truth.     For  it  is  manifest  that 
snow  and  wax,  which  may  be  cut  and  moulded  and  take  im- 
pressions,  are  far  rarer  than  quicksilver  or  melted  lead,  as  is 
proved  in  the  proportion  of  their  gravities.     But  if  a  man  still 
insist  that  snow  or  wax,  though  rarer  (in  the  whole)  than 
quicksilver,  may  yet  have  closer  and  more  compact  parts ;  but 
that  because  their  bodies  are  spongy,  and  have  many  cavities, 
and  admit  the  air,  they  are  therefore  in  the  whole  lighter ;  as 
is  the  case  in  the  pumice-stone,  which  in  proportion  to  its  size 
may  perhaps  be  lighter  than  wood,  yet  if  both  be  reduced  to 
powder,  the  powder  of  pumice-stone  will  be  heavier  than  that 
of  wood,  because  it  has  now  lost  its  cavities ;  his  observations 
and  objections  are  good.     But  what  will  they  say  to  melted 
snow  and  wax,  where  the  cavities  are  already  filled  up?   or 
what  to  the  bodies  of  gums,  mastich,  and  the  like,  which  have 
not  these  manifest  cavities,  and  yet  are  lighter  than  many 
fluids?     Now  what  they  allege  of  the  spirit,  the  power  and 
force  whereof  make   things  flow,  is  certainly  at  first   sight 
probable,  and  familiar  to  common  notions ;  but  in  reality  it  is 
more  difficult  and  erroneous,  as  being  not  only  not  supported 
by  reason,  but  almost  opposed  to  it     For  this  spirit  they  talk 
of  does  in  fact  (though  it  may  appear  strange)  produce  con- 
sistency, and  not  fluidity.     And  this  is  excellently  shown  in 
the  instance  of  snow,  which  though  a  body  compounded  of 
water  and  air,  and  though  air  and  water  separate  are  fluids, 
yet  acquires  consistency  by  mixture.    But  if  a  man  object  that 
this  may  perhaps  proceed  from  a  condensation  of  the  watery 
part  by  cold,  and  not  firom  the  interposition  of  the  air,  he  may 
correct  his  opinion  by  observing  that  foam  also  is  a  body  like 
snow,  which  yet  is  no  way  condensed  by  cold.     But  if  he  still 
urge  that  in  foam  likewise  condensation  proceeds  not  from 
cold,  but  from  agitation  and  percussion,  let  him  look  at  the 
boys  who,  out  of  a  little  air  breathed  tlurough  a  pipe  or  tube, 
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and  water  mixed  with  a  little  soap,  to  make  it  more  tenacions, 
raise  a  wonderful  tower-like  fabric  of  bubbles.  But  the  fact 
is  that  bodies,  at  the  touch  of  a  body  that  is  friendly  or  similar, 
resolve  and  open  themselves ;  but  at  the  touch  of  an  unfriendly 
body  they  shrink  up  and  gather  themselves  together.  And 
hence  the  apposition  of  an  alien  body  is  the  cause  of  con- 
sistency. Thus  we  see  that  when  oil  is  mixed  with  water,  the 
transparency  which  existed  before  both  in  the  oil  and  the  water 
is  to  a  certain  extent  lost  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that 
paper  moistened  with  water  resolves  itself  and  loses  its  con- 
sistency (which  before  by  reason  of  the  air  in  its  pores  was 
strong);  but  moistened  with  oil  it  does  it  less,  because  oil 
agrees  less  with  paper.  The  same  likewise  we  see  in  sugar 
and  like  bodies,  which  relax  themselves  to  receive  water  or 
wine,  and  that  not  only  when  the  liquids  press  upon  them,  but 
they  likewise  suck  and  draw  up  the  liquids  themselves. 

VII. 

On  the  Consent  between  Sensible  and  Insensible  Bodies, 

The  passions  of  bodies  which  have  sense,  and  of  bodies  with- 
out sense,  have  a  great  correspondence,  except  that  a  sensible 
body  has  also  a  spirit.  For  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  like  a  look- 
ing-glass, or  water,  and  receives  and  reflects  the  images  of 
light  and  visible  bodies  in  the  same  manner.  The  organ  of 
hearing  has  a  conformity  with  an  obstruction  in  a  cave^  from 
which  the  voice  and  sound  is  best  re-echoed.  The  attraction 
of  things  inanimate,  and  again  the  horrors  and  aversions  (I 
speak  of  such  as  are  proper  and  peculiar)  in  animals,  correspond 
to  the  sense  of  smell  and  pleasing  and  disagreeable  odours. 
In  the  taste  and  touch  we  find  every  kind  either  of  violence  on 
the  one  hand  or  of  gentle  and  friendly  insinuation  on  the  other 
which  can  happen  in  inanimate  bodies,  with  all  the  configurations 
of  these  same  passions,  expressed  and  interpreted.  For  in  dead 
bodies  compressions,  extensions,  corrosions,  separations,  and  the 
like  are  concealed  in  their  process,  and  only  perceived  in  their 
manifest  effects.  But  in  animals  they  are  performed  with  a 
sensation  of  pain,  according  to  the  different  kind  and  character 
of  the  violence,  the  spirit  pervading  everything.  And  from 
this  principle  is  derived  the  knowledge  whether  any  animal  may 
possibly  have  some  other  sense  besides  those  observed ;  and  how 
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many^  and  what  kind  of  senses  there  may  be  in  the  whole  race 

of  animals.      For  a  just  distinction  of  the  passions  of  matter 

will  give  the  number  of  senses,  provided  only  that  the  requisite  I 

organs  be  supplied,  and  the  spirit  be  added.  ! 

VIII.  i 

On  Violent  Motion^  that  it  is  the  flight  and  dispersion  of  the  parts  \ 

of  a  thing  from  pressure,  though  not  visible. 

Violent  motion  (as  they  call  it),  whereby  projectiles,  as  stones, 
arrows,  bullets,  and  the  Uke,  fly  through  the  air,  is  about  the 
commonest  of  all  motions.  And  yet  in  the  observation  and 
inquiaition  hereof  men  have  shown  a  strange  supinenees  and 
negligence ;  nor  is  it  a  small  loss  that  is  entailed  by  miscarriage 
in  the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  power  of  this  motion ; 
seeing  it  is  of  use  in  infifiite  ways,  and  ab  the  life  and  soul  of 
artillery,  engines,  and  the  whole  business  of  mechanics.  Now 
most  inquirers,  when  they  have  pronounced  this  motion  to  be 
violent,  and  distinguished  it  from  natural  .motion,  think  they 
have  done.  And  it  is  indeed  the  peculiar  manner  and  discipline 
of  Aristotle  and  his  school,  to  teach  men  what  to  say,  not  what 
to  think;  and  how  to  discharge  themselves  by  affirming  or 
denying,  not  how  to  explain  and  satisfy  themselves  in  thought. 
Others  use  a  little  more  diligence,  and  taking  up  the  position 
that  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place,  conclude  that  the 
stronger  impels,  and  the  weaker  gives  way ;  that  this  giving 
way  or  flight,  if  the  force  applied  be  small,  does  not  continue 
after  the  cessation  of  the  first  impulse,  as  in  protrusion ;  but 
that  if  the  force  be  great,  it  continues  for  a  time  even  after  the 
removal  of  the  impelling  body,  till  it  is  gradually  diminished, 
as  in  throwing.  And  these  again,  after  another  inveterate 
habit  of  the  same  school,  catch  at  the  beginnings  of  things,  but 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  their  process  and  end ;  as  if 
every  beginning  implied  the  rest;  and  hence,  in  a  kind  of  pre- 
mature impatience,  they  break  off  the  inquiry.  For  upon  the 
point  that  bodies  yield  at  the  instant  of  the  stroke,  they  have 
something  to  say ;  but  why,  after  the  impelling  body  has  been 
removed,  and  the  necessity  for  the  disarrangement  of  the  bodies 
has  thereby  absolutely  ceased,  the  motion  should  still  continue, 
they  say  nothing,  nor  do  they  clearly  understand  themsdves. 
Others,  more  diligent  and  perseverant  in  inquiry,  having  ob- 
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served  the  power  of  the  air  in  winds^  and  the  like,  which  is  so 
great  that  it  can  even  blow  down  trees  and  towers,  ima^ned 
that  the  force  which  carries  and  accompanies  projectiles  after 
the  first  impulse  should  be  attributed  to  the  air  collecting  itself 
and  rushing  in  behind  the  body  moved,  by  which  force  the 
body  is  carried  forward  like  a  ship  in  the  water.     And  these 
certainly  keep  to  the  point,  and  carry  their  speculation  to  its 
issue;  yet  they  fail  of  the  truth.     Now  the  case  is  really  this. 
The  principal  motion  seems  to  be  in  the  parts  of  the  body  pro- 
jected, which  being  too  subtle  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  and 
men  not  being  attentive  enough  but  passing  the  matter  hy 
with  a  light  observation,  is  not  observed.     But  to  an  accurate 
observer  it  is  manifest  that  hard  bodies  are  most  impatient  of 
pressure,  and  have,  as  it  were,  a  very  acute  perception  thereof; 
so  that  when  forced  ever  so  litde  out  of  their  natural  position, 
they  strive  with  great  velocity  to  free  themselves  and  return  to 
their  fonner  state.     And  to  do  this,  all  the  parts,  commencing* 
with  the  part  struck,  thrust  and  press  one  another  forward,  just 
like  an  external  force ;  which  produces  a  continuous  and  intense 
(though  invisible)  trepidation  and  commotion  of  the  parts. 
And  this  we  see  in  glass,  sugar,  and  brittle  things  of  the  like 
nature ;  which,  if  they  be  cut  or  divided  with  any  sharp  iron 
instrument,  directly  and  almost  instantaneously  break  to  pieces 
in  other  places  untouched  by  the  stroke  of  the  instrument; 
which  plainly  proves  that  the  motion  of  pressure  is  commimi* 
cated  to  the  neighbouring  parts;  which  motion,  working  all 
round,  and  making  trial  everywhere,  causes  fracture  in  that 
part,  where  from  the  predisposition  of  the  body  the  union  was 
weakest;    and  yet  this   very   motion,  while  it  disturbs  and 
penetrates  every  part,  does  not  show  itself  to  the  eye  until 
there  is  an  open  fracture  or  solution  of  continuity.     Again, 
we  see  if  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  or  a  stick,  or  a  quill  (or  such 
like  bodies  as  are  flexible  and  yet  elastic)  be  bent,  and  held 
by  both  ends  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  it  immediately 
leaps  away.    Now  the  cause  of  this  motion  is  proved  manifestly 
not  to  lie  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  held  fast 
by  the  fingers;  but  in  the  middle,  which  bears  the  violence; 
to  relieve  which  this  motion  is  set  at  work.      But  in  this 
example    it  plainly  appears   that  the  cause  of  motion  they 
derive  from  the  impulse  of  the  air  is  excluded ;  for  there  is  no 
percussion  to  set  the  air  in  action.     And  this  is  also  shown  in 
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the  trivial  experiment  of  squeezing  a  fresh  and  slippery  plum- 
stone  between  the  fingers,  gradually  increasing  the  pressure, 
and  so  shooting  it  out  For  in  this  example  likewise,  com- 
pression takes  the  place  of  percussion.  But  the  most  evident 
effect  of  this  motion  is  seen  in  the  perpetual  revolutions  or 
rotations  of  projectiles  in  their  flight;  for  they  go  forward, 
but  their  progress  is  in  spiral  lines, — that  is,  revolving  as 
^^7  go*  ^d  certainly  I  have  felt  some  doubt  as  to  this 
spiral  motion,  so  rapid  as  it  is  and  yet  so  free  and  as 
it  were  familiar  to  things,  whether  it  did  not  depend  on 
some  higher  principle.  But  I  think  the  cause  of  this  effect 
is  the  same  that  I  am  now  speaking  of,  and  no  other.  For 
pressure  of  a  body  at  once  excites  a  motion  in  the  parts  or 
particles  to  extricate  and  free  themselves  in  any  way  they 
can.  And  hence  the  body  is  not  only  driven  in  a  straight  line, 
and  so  flies  forward;  but  it  tries  all  round,  and  therefore 
revolves ;  for  both  motions  help  to  set  it  free.  And  in  solid 
bodies  this  is  something  subtle  and  abstruse ;  in  soft  bodies  it 
is  evident,  and  almost  palpable.  For  as  wax  or  lead,  and 
similar  soft  bodies,  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  give  way 
not  only  forwards,  but  on  all  sides ;  so  hard  or  resisting  bodies 
fly  both  in  a  right  line  and  round  about  For  the  corporeal 
yielding  in  soft  bodies  and  the  local  yielding  in  hard  proceed 
on  the  same  principle ;  and  it  is  in  the  change  of  shape  of  a 
soft  body  that  we  can  best  perceive  what  the  passion  of  a  hard 
body  is  when  it  escapes  and  flies.  Meantime,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  deny  that,  besides  this  motion  (which  is  the 
principal  thing),  some  part  of  the  work  is  also  to  be  attributed 
to  the  conveyance  of  the  air,  by  which  the  principal  motion 
may  be  assisted,  impeded,  turned,  and  directed.  For  of  this 
too  the  power  is  not  inconsiderable.  And  this  explanation  of 
violent  and  mechanical  motion  (which  has  hitherto  escaped 
observation)  is  as  the  fountain  of  practical  operation. 

IX. 

On  the  cause  of  Motion  in  Fire-arms,  that  it  has  only  been 
inquired  in  part,  and  that  not  the  principal  one. 

The  cause  of  fire-arms,  and  the  explanation  of  so  powerful 
and  noble  a  motion  is  imperfect,  and  deficient  in  the  most 
important  part     For  they  say  that  gunpowder,  when  con- 
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verted  into  flame  and  rarefied^  dilates  itself,  and  fills  a  bu^er 
space;  and  hence  follows^— as  otherwise  either  two  bodies 
would  be  in  one  place>  or  there  would  be  a  penetration  of 
dimensions,  or  the  form  of  the  element  would  be  destroyed,  or 
the  situation  of  the  parts  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  whole  (for  these  are  the  phrases  used), — the  expulsion  or 
breaking  out  of  the  opposing  body.  And  there  is  something 
in  what  they  say.  For  this  appetite  and  passion  of  matter 
has  likewise  some  part  in  this  kind  of  motion.  Nevertheless 
they  are  wrong  in  too  hastily  referring  the  matter  to  this 
necessity  of  dilatation  of  the  body,  without  distinctly  con- 
sidering that  which  in  nature  precedes.  For  that  the  body 
of  the  powder  after  it  is  turned  into  flame  should  occupy  a 
larger  space,  is  indeed  necessary;  but  that  the  body  of  the 
powder  should  catch  flame,  and  that  too  with  such  rapidity, 
is  not  so,  but  depends  on  the  preceding  conflict  and  relation 
of  motions  with  one  another.  For  no  doubt  but  that  the 
solid  and  heavy  body,  which  is  driven  out  or  removed  by  a 
motion  of  this  kind,  resists  sedulously  before  it  gives  way ;  and 
if  it  be  stronger  it  gains  the  victory ;  that  is,  the  flame  does 
not  drive  out  the  bullet,  but  the  bullet  smothers  the  flame. 
Therefore  if  in  place  of  gunpowder  you  take  sulphur,  camphor, 
or  like  things,  which  themselves  soon  catch  fire,  and  if  (since 
compactness  of  bodies  is  an  impediment  to  kindling)  you  make 
them  up  into  grains  of  powder  mixed  with  some  portion  of  the 
ash  of  juniper,  or  some  other  very  combustible  wood,  yet  (if 
there  be  no  nitre)  that  rapid  and  powerful  motion  will  not 
follow,  but  the  motion  of  kindling  will  be  hindered  and  re- 
strained hf  the  mass  of  the  resisting  body,  and  will  not  develop 
itself  or  take  effect.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this.  You 
will  find  that  the  motion  here  inquired  is  double  and  com- 
pound* For  besides  the  motion  of  kindling,  which  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  sulphur  of  the  powder,  there  is  another  stronger 
and  more  violent^  This  proceeds  from  the  crude  and  watery 
spirit,  produced  mostly  from  the  nitre,  and  in  some  degree 
from  the  charcoal  of  willow-wood,  which  is  not  only  expanded 
(as  vapours  usually  are  by  heat),  but  also  (which  is  the  chief 
point)  flies  and  bursts  away  from  the  heat  and  inflammation  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  and  violence,  and  thereby  likewise  makes 
a  passage  and  opening  for  the  inflammation.  We  see  some 
rudiments  of  this  motion  in  the  crackling  of  dry  leaves  of 
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laurel  or  ivy  when  they  are  put  on  the  fire ;  and  still  more 
in  salt,  which  more  resembles  the  nature  of  the  thing  here 
inquired.  Something  like  it  also  we  often  see  in  wet  tallow- 
candles  and  the  flatulent  flames  of  green  wood.  But  it  is 
especially  visible  in  quicksilyer,  which  is  an  exceedingly  crude 
body,  and  like  mineral  water,  the  force  whereof  (if  it  be  yexed 
by  fire  and  prevented  from  escaping)  is  not  much  less  than 
that  of  gunpowder.  Therefore  men  should  be  admonished  and 
entreated  by  this  example,  not  to  seize  some  one  point  in  the 
inquisition  of  causes  and  thereupon  lightly  pronounce,  but  to 
look  about  them,  and  fix  their  considerations  stronger  and 
deeper. 


On  the  Dissimilarity  between  Celestial  and  Sublunary  Bodies  with 
regard  to  eternity  and  mutability  ;  that  it  is  not  verified. 

The  common  idea  that  the  universe  is  rightly  divided  and  dis- 
tinguished as  it  were  by  globes,  so  that  there  is  one  system  of 
celestial  and  another  of  sublunary  bodies,  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  not  without  reason,  if  only  it  be  held  with  modera- 
tion. For  no  doubt  but  that  the  regions  above  and  below  the 
lunar  orb,  together  with  the  bodies  contained  therein,  difier 
much  and  greatly.  And  yet  this  is  not  more  certain  than  that 
the  bodies  of  both  globes  have  common  inclinations,  passions, 
and  motion&  We  should  therefore  follow  the  unity  of  nature, 
and  rather  distinguish  than  sever  such  things,  and  not  make  a 
breach  in  the  contemplation  of  them.  But  what  is  further 
held, — that  celestial  bodies  do  not  suffer  changes,  while  sub- 
lunary or,  as  they  call  them,  elementary  bodies  do;  that  the 
matter  of  the  latter  is  like  a  harlot,  always  seeking  after  new 
forms,  while  that  of  the  former  is  like  a  matron,  delighting  in 
a  wedlock  constant  and  undefiled,— seems  a  weak  and  popular 
opinion,  arising  out  of  superficial  appearances  and  supersti- 
tion. To  me  indeed  it  appears  to  be  untenable  and  without 
foundation  on  both  sides.  For  neither  is  heaven  indued  with 
that  eternity  which  they  suppose  nor  the  earth  with  that 
mutability.  For  with  regard  to  the  heaven,  we  may  not  con- 
clude that  there  are  no  changes  there,  because  there  are  none 
which  we  can  see ;  for  the  sight  is  defeated  both  by  subtlety 
of  the  body  and  distance  of  jdace.    For  there  are  manifestly 
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varioas  changes  of  the  air^  as  in  heat,  cold^  odours  and  sounds, 
which  are  not  subject  to  sight.  And  I  suppose  that  if  the  eye 
were  placed  in  the  moon's  orb,  it  would  not  be  able  at  such  a 
distance  to  see  what  was  going  on  here,  and  all  the  motions 
and  changes  of  machines^  animals,  plants,  and  the  like  (which 
by  reason  of  the  distance  are  not  as  big  as  the  smallest  mite), 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  that  in  bodies  of  so  great 
size  and  magnitude  as  by  the  bulk  of  their  dimensions  to  over- 
come such  a  distance  and  reach  the  eye,  changes  do  take  place 
within  the  heavenly  regions,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  some 
comets ;  I  mean  those  which  have  preserved  a  certain  and  con- 
stant configuration  with  the  fixed  stars ;  like  that  which  in  our 
day  appeared  in  Cassiopea.  But  with  regard  to  the  earth, 
when  we  have  penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  got  through 
that  crust  and  composition  which  is  found  on  the  surfisice  and 
in  the  parts  next  it,  there  seems  a  perpetuity  there  also,  like 
that  supposed  to  exist  in  the  heavens.  For  doubtless  if  the 
earth  were  subject  to  changes  far  within,  the  consequence  of 
those  changes  would  even  in  this  region  which  we  inhabit  pro- 
duce greater  accidents  than  we  see  take  place.  Certainly  most 
of  the  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  water  or  fire  do  not  rise 
from  any  great  depth,  but  close  at  hand ;  seeing  that  they  oc- 
cupy a  small  part  of  the  surfiMse.  For  the  wider  the  district  and 
region  such  accidents  extend  over  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
deeper  must  we  suppose  their  roots  or  sources  to  descend  into 
its  bowels.  Therefore  the  greater  earthquakes  (greater  I  mean 
in  extent,  not  in  violence),  which  happen  seldom,  may  be  rightly 
compared  to  the  comets  of  which  I  spoke,  that  are  themselves 
likewise  uncommon ;  so  that  it  is  true,  as  I  said  at  first,  that 
between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  as  regards  constancy  and 
change,  there  is  no  great  difference.  But  if  any  one  be  moved 
by  the  apparent  equability  and  certainty  of  motion  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  being  the  inseparable  companion  of  eter- 
nity ;  look  at  the  ocean,  which  in  its  ebb  and  flow  exhibits  a 
constancy  almost  as  regular.  Lastly,  if  a  man  still  urge,  that 
yet  it  canuot  be  denied  but  that  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
itself  and  the  parts  next  thereto  there  are  innumerable  changes ; 
in  the  heavens  not  so ; — ^I  would  answer,  first  that  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  are  equal  in  everything;  and  yet,  secondly, 
that  if  we  take  the  regions  which  they  call  the  upper  and 
middle  region  of  the  air  for  the  surface  or  inner  coat  of 
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the  heavens,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  take  this  region 
here  in  which  animals^  plants^  and  minerals  are  contained^ 
for  the  surface  or  outer  coat  of  the  earth,  we  shall  find  there 
also  yarious  and  multiform  generations  and  changes.  There- 
fore almost  all  tumult,  conflict,  and  disorder  seem  to  have  place 
only  in  the  confines  of  heaven  and  earth.  As  it  is  in  civil 
aifairs,  wherein  it  commonly  happens  that  the  border  country 
of  two  kingdoms  is  harassed  by  continual  incursions  and  vio- 
lence, while  the  interior  of  both  kingdoms  enjoys  peace, 
security,  and  profound  tranquillity.  Nor  will  any  one  object  to 
this  opinion,  if  he  consider  it  rightly,  on  the  ground  of  religion. 
For  it  was  only  heathen  arrogance  that  endowed  the  heaven 
with  this  prerogative  of  being  incorruptible ;  whereas  the  Holy 
Scriptures  assign  eternity  and  corruption  to  heaven  and  earth 
alike,  tiiough  not  to  each  an  equal  glory  and  veneration.  For 
if  we  read,  ^^  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  faithful  and  eternal 
witnesses  in  the  heaven,"  we  read  likewise  that  ^^  generations 
pass  away,  but  the  earth  remaineth  for  ever."  But  that  both 
are  transitory  is  implied  in  one  oracle,  namely,  ^*  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  shall  not  pass 
away.^  And  these  things  I  have  spoken  not  out  of  zeal  to 
introduce  a  new  opinion,  but  because  I  foresee,  not  without 
experience,  but  instructed  by  example,  that  these  fabulous 
divorces  and  distinctions  of  things  and  regions,  beyond  what 
truth  admits  of,  will  be  a  great  obstacle  to  true  philosophy  and 
the  contemplation  of  nature. 
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EBB  AND  FLOW  OF  THE  SEA. 


The  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea^ 
attempted  by  the  ancients  and  afterwards  dropped,  taken  up 
again  by  the  modems  and  yet  by  variety  of  opinions  rather 
unsettled  than  discussed,  is  commonly  by  a  light  conjecture 
referred  to  the  moon,  by  reason  of  some  correspondence,  be- 
tween the  motion  of  the  tides  and  that  of  the  moon.  But  yet 
if  we  look  more  closely  we  shall  find  some  vestiges  of  truth 
which  may  lead  to  greater  certainty.  Therefore  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion,  we  must  first  distinguish  the  motions  of 
the  sea,  which,  though  some  have  very  inconsiderately  mul- 
tiplied them,  are  in  reality  only  five  in  number ;  whereof  one 
is  a  kind  of  anomalous  motion,  the  others  constant.  Let  the 
first  motion  be  set  down  as  that  wandering  and  various  motion 
of  the  currents  (as  they  call  them).  The  second  as  that  great 
motion  of  the  ocean  every  six  hours,  by  which  the  waters 
alternately  approach  and  retire  from  the  shore  twice  a  day; 
not  exactly,  but  with  such  a  difference  as  makes  the  period  of 
revolution  a  month.  The  third  as  the  monthly  motion  itself, 
being  no  other  than  the  restoration  of  the  dsdly  motion  (before 
mentioned)  to  the  same  times.  The  fourth  as  the  half-monthly 
motion,  whereby  the  tides  are  increased  more  at  the  new  and 
full  moons,  than  at  the  quarters.  The  fifth  as  the  half-yearly 
motion,  whereby  the  tides  receive  a  great  and  remarkable 
increase  at  the  equinoxes.  Now  it  is  of  the  second,  or  great 
diurnal  motion  of  the  ocean  I  intend  principally  to  discourse  at 
present ;  only  touching  on  the  others  in  passing,  and  as  far  as 
they  tend  to  explain  this  motion.  First  therefore  with  respect 
to  the  motion  of  the  currents,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
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accordingly  as  the  waters  are  either  confined  by  straits,  or 
released  by  open  spaces ;  either  ran  and  as  it  were  pour  down 
declivities,  or  encounter  and  run  up  acclivities;  either  glide 
smoothly  over  a  level,  or  are  disturbed  by  the  furrows  and 
inequalities  of  the  bottom ;  either  fall  in  with  other  currents 
with  which  they  mingle  and  are  carried  along,  or  are  agitated 
by  the  winds,  especially  the  anniversary  or  periodical,  which 
return  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  there  is  doubt,  I  say^ 
that  from  these  and  similar  causes  waters  vary  their  forces  and 
eddies  as  well  in  the  direction  and  course  as  in  the  velocity  or 
measure  of  the  motion,  and  that  thence  these  currents  are 
formed.  In  seas  therefore  the  depth  of  the  channel,  the  inter- 
vention of  submarine  rocks,  chasms,  the  windings  of  shores^ 
promontories,  gulfs,  straits,  scattered  islands,  and  the  like, 
produce  many  effects,  and  drive  the  courses  and  streams  of  the 
waters  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  to  east  and  west,  as  well  as 
to  north  and  south,  according  to  the  positions  and  relative  con- 
figurations of  these  obstructions,  open  spaces  and  declivities. 
Let  tiierefore  this  particular  and  as  it  were  fortuitous  motion 
of  tiie  waters  be  set  aside,  that  it  may  not  confuse  us  in  the 
inquiry  which  we  are  pursuing.  For  it  is  not  fair  to  deny 
the  truth  of  what  I  shall  presently  propound  with  regard  to 
the  natural  and  imiversal  motions  of  tiie  ocean,  on  the  ground 
that  this  motion  of  the  currents  is  at  variance  with  my  positions. 
For  currents  are  mere  compressions  of  water,  or  liberations 
firom  compression;  and  are  (as  I  have  said)  particular  and 
respective  to  the  positions  of  water  and  land,  or  even  to  the 
pressure  of  tiie  wind.  And  this  should  be  the  more  remem- 
bered and  observed,  because  this  general  motion  of  the  ocean, 
whereof  I  am  now  treating,  is  so  mild  and  gentle,  that  it  is 
entirely  subdued  and  overpowered  by  the  force  of  the  currents, 
and  yields  to  the  impulse  and  direction  of  their  violence.  Now 
that  this  is  so,  is  principally  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  simple 
motion  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  is  not  felt  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea,  especially  in  vast  and  extensive  seas,  but  only  near 
the  shores.  Therefore  no  wonder  if  (being  inferior  in  strength) 
it  is  hidden  and  as  it  were  destroyed  by  the  currents ;  except 
that  this  very  motion,  when  it  is  witii  the  stream  of  the 
currents,  somewhat  assists  and  increases  their  force;  whereas 
when  it  is  against  the  currents  it  slightiy  checks  it  Dis- 
missing then  the  motion  of  the  currents,  I  go  on  to  the  four 
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constant  motionB^  the  six-hourly^  the  monthly^  the  half-monthly, 
and  the  half-yearly;  whereof  the  first  alone  seems  to  move 
and  stir  the  flow  of  the  sea,  the  second  only  to  determine 
and  restore  that  motion,  and  the  two  last  to  increase  and 
strengthen  it.  For  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  which  floods 
the  shores  to  a  certain  distance  and  then  retires  again,  varies 
both  at  different  hours  and  in  the  force  and  quantity  of  water, 
whereby  the  other  three  motions  become  visible.  This  motion 
therefore  of  ebb  and  flow  must  (as  we  propose)  be  distinctly 
and  properly  considered.  And  first  it  must  absolutely  be 
granted,  that  this  motion  concerning  which  we  are  inquiring 
be  one  of  these  two, — either  a  motion  of  rising  and  falling  of 
t)ie  waters,  or  a  motion  of  progression.  Now  by  motion  of 
rising  and  falling  I  mean  such  motion  as  is  found  in  boiling 
water,  which  rises  up  in  the  boiler  and  then  sinks  agfdn;  whereas 
by  progressive  motion  I  mean  such  as  is  found  in  water  carried 
in  a  basin,  which  runs  from  one  side  up  against  the  other. 
But  that  this  motion  is  not  of  the  firot  kind  appears  principally 
from  this,  that  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world  tides  vary  in 
point  of  time ;  so  that  in  some  places  there  is  a  flow  and  in- 
crease, when  elsewhere  there  is  an  ebb  and  decrease.  Now,  if 
waters  did  not  move  from  place  to  place  but  boiled  up  from  the 
bottom,  they  ought  to  rise  and  fall  everywhere  at  once.  .  For  we 
see  that  those  two  other  motions,  the  half-monthly  and  the  half- 
yearly,  act  and  operate  over  the  whole  world  at  the  same  time. 
For  the  flow  of  the  tide  is  increased  everywhere  at  the  equinox, 
not  in  some  places  at  the  equinox  and  in  others  at  the  tropics ; 
and  so  it  is  with  the  half-monthly  motion.  For  the  tide  is 
highest  at  the  new  moon  everywhere,  and  at  the  quarter 
nowhere.  In  these  two  motions  therefore  the  waters  really 
seem  plainly  to  rise  and  fall,  and  to  have,  as  it  were,  their 
apogees  and  perigees  like  the  celestial  bodies.  Now,  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  it  is  quite  the 
contrary ;  which  is  the  surest  sign  of  motion  in  progression. 
Besides,  if  the  flow  of  the  tide  be  set  down  as  a  rising,  we 
must  observe  somewhat  more  carefully  how  this  rising  is  caused. 
For  the  sweUing  must  be  caused  either  by  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  water,  or  by  an  extension  or  rarefaction  of  the  water 
in  the  Lme  qu«.tity/or  by  a  «xnple  lifting  up  in  the  same 
quantity  and  the  same  body.  But  this  third  cause  is  to  be 
absolutely  rejected.   For  if  the  water  be  lifted  up  as  it  is,  there 
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most  of  necessity  be  a  ▼acunm  between  the  gronnd  and  tlie 
bottom  of  the  water^  since  there  is  no  body  to  take  its  place. 
And  if  there  is  a  fresh  body  of  water^  it  must  emanate  and 
spring  from  the  earth.    But  if  it  be  only  an  extension,  that 
will  be  caused  either  by  a  solution  into  a  rarer  body,  or  by  a 
desire  of  approaching  some  other  body,  which,  as  it  ware, 
summons  out  and  attracts  the  water  and  raises  it  up.     And 
certainly  this,  whether  it  be  ebullition  or  rarefaction,  or  agree- 
ment of  the  waters  with  some  one  of  the  higher  bodies,  does 
not  appear  incredible,  if  it  be  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and  a 
tolerable  length  of  tame  likewise  be  allowed  for  the  swelling 
or  increase  of  the  water  to  collect  and  rise.     Therefore  the 
excess  of  water  observable  between  the  ordinary  tide  and  the 
half-monthly  which  is  fuller,  or  even  the  half-yearly  which  is 
fullest  of  all,  —  seeing  that  it  is  not  greater  than  the  dif- 
ference between  the  flow  and  ebb,  and  has  likewise  a  long 
enough  interval  to  make  this  increase  gradually, — is  nothing 
contrary  to  reason.    But  that  so  great  a  mass  of  water  should 
burst  forth,  as  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  ebb 
and  flow ;  and  that  this  should  be  done  so  quickly,  namely^ 
twice  a  day ;  as  if  the  earth,  according  to  that  foolish  conceit  of 
Apollonius,  were  taking  respiration,  and  breathing  out  water 
every  six  hours  and  then  taking  it  in  again ;  is  a  very  great 
difficulty.    And  let  no  one  be  influenced  by  the  trifling  experi- 
ment, that  some  wells  in  some  places  are  said  to  have  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea;  whence  one  might 
suspect  that  the  waters  inclosed  in  the  cavities  of  the  eiuih 
boil  up  in  a  like  manner ;  in  which  case  the  swelling  could  not 
be  well  referred  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the  waters.    For 
the  answer  is  easy,  that  the  coming  in  of  the  tide  may  dose 
up  and  fill  many  hollows  and  loose  places  of  the  earth,  turn 
the  subterraneous  waters,  and  beat  back  the  inclosed  air; 
which  in  a  continued  succession  may  ndse  up  the  waters  of 
such  wells  by  simple  protrusion.     Therefore  this  does  not 
happen  in  all  wells,  nor  indeed  in  many ;  which  should  be  the 
case  if  it  were  the  nature  of  the  universal  mass  of  waters  to 
rise  and  fall  by  turns,  and  to  correspond  with  the  tide  of  the 
sea.    But  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  extraordinary  as  almost  to 
be  regarded  as  a  miracle ;  because  (no  doubt)  such  openings 
and  passages  extending  from  weUs  to  the  sea  are  very  seldom 
found  without  some  stoppage  or  impediment    And  it  is  not 
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out  of  the  way  to  mention  what  Bome  say^  that  in  deep  mines 
near  the  sea  the  air  becomes  so  thick  on  the  flow  of  the  tide  as 
to  threaten  suffocation ;  from  which  it  would  appear  not  that 
the  waters  boil  up  (there  being  none  seen)^  but  that  the  air  is 
driven  back.     But  indeed  there  is  another  experiment  which  is 
not  to  be  despised,  but  is  of  great  weight,  and  by  all  means 
deserves  an  answer ;  namely,  that  it  has  been  found  by  careful 
observation  (not  accidentally  noticed,  but  purposely  inquired 
and  discovered)  that  the  tide  ebbs  on  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Florida  at  the  same  time,  and  that  it  does  not  leave 
the  coast  of  Europe  when  it  moves  to  that  of  Florida,  like 
water  stirred  in  a  basin  (which  I  spoke  of  before),  but  that  it 
plainly  rises  and  falls  on  both  coasts  at  the  same  time.     But 
the  solution  of  this  objection  wiU  clearly  appear  in  the  observa^ 
tions  I  shall  make  presently  on  the  course  and  progression  of 
the  ocean*     Now  the  sum  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  the  waters 
which  set  out  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  being  obstructed  by  the 
opposition  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  are  driven  through  the 
Atlantic  from  south  to  nortii ;  so  no  wonder  that  they  approach 
equally  at  the  same  time  to  botii  shores,  as  waters  use  to  do 
which  are  driven  by  the  sea  into  tiie  mouths  and  channels  of 
rivers,  wherein  it  is  most  evident  that  the  motion  of  the 
sea  is  progressive  with  respect  to  the  river,  and  yet  overflows 
the  opposite  shores  both  at  the  same  time.     This  however  I 
candidly  admit,  as  my  manner  is,  and  I  would  have  men  attend 
and  remember  it ;  If  on  experience  it  be  found  that  it  is  high 
water  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  China  at  the  same  time  as  on 
the  above^^nentioned  coasts  of  Europe  and  Florida,  my  opinion 
that  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tiie  sea  is  a  progressive  motion  must 
be  given  up.    For  if  it  be  high  water  at  the  same  time  on  the 
opposite  shores  both  of  the  Southern  ocean  and  the  Atlantic, 
there  are  no  other  shores  left  in  the  world  where  there  can  be 
at  the  same  time  a  corresponding  ebb.   But  on  the  result  of  an 
appeal  to  experience  (to  which  I  have  submitted  tiie  cause)  in 
this  matter,  I  feel  tolerably  secure.    For  I  am  plainly  of  opi- 
nion that,  if  we  knew  how  the  case  stands  all  over  the  world, 
we  should  find  that  the  arrangement  is  fair  enough,  and  that 
there  is  at  any  given  hour  an  ebb  in  some  parts  of  the  globe 
equal  to  the  flow  in  otiiers.    Wherefore,  from  what  has  been 
said,  let  this  motion  of  ebb  and  flow  be  set  down  as  a  pro- 
gressive motion. 
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Next  comes  the  inquiry,  from  what  cause^  and  by  what  ckx- 
respondenoe  of  things  this  motion  of  the  ebb  and  flow  arises 
and  exhibits  itself?     For  aU  the  greater  motions  (if  they  be 
likewise  regular  and  constant)  are  not  solitary  or  (to  use  an 
astronomical  term)  ferine,  but  have  in  the  nature  of  thin^ 
some  with  which  they  correspond.     And  therefore  these  mo- 
tions—  both  the  half-monthly  motion  of  increase    and  the 
monthly  motion  of  restoration — appear  to  correspond  with  the 
motion  of  the  moon;  the  half-yearly^  or  equinoctial  motion, 
with  that  of  the  sun ;  and  likewise  the  risings  and  fallings  of 
the  waters  with  the  apogees  and  perigees   of  the  heayenly 
bodies.     Yet  it  will  not  immediately  follow  (and  we  would 
have  men  observe  this)  that  things  which  correspond  in  the 
course  and  periods  of  time,  or  even  in  the  manner  of  carriage, 
are  in  their  nature  subordinate,  and  the  cause    one   of  the 
other.     For  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  motions 
of  the  moon  or  sun  are  set  down  as  tiie  causes  of  the  inferior 
motions  which  are  analogous  to  them,  or  that  the  sun  and  moon 
(as  is  commonly  said)  have  dominion  over  those  motions  of  the 
sea  (though  such  thoughts  easily  find   entrance    into  men's 
minds  by  reason  of  their  veneration  for  the  heavenly  bodies); 
indeed  in  that  very  half-monthly  motion  (if  rightly  observed)  it 
would  be  a  very  strange  and  novel  kind  of  obedience^  for  the 
tides  at  the  new  and  full  moon  to  be  affected  in  the  same  way, 
while  the  moon  is  affected  in  opposite  ways ;  and  many  other 
things  might  be  adduced  which  would  destroy  these  fancies  about 
dominations,  and  lead  us  rather  to  conclude  that  these  cor- 
respondences arise  out  of  the  universal  passions  of  matter,  and 
the  primary  combinations  of  things,  not  as  if  one  were  governed 
by  the  otiier,  but  that  botii  emanate  from  the  same  origins  and 
leUow  causes.     Nevertiieless  (however  it  be)  what  I  Imve  said 
remains  true  that  nature  deUghts  in  correspondences,  and  scarce 

wiS'tJ^'^.'^^u'^'^^"  ^"  '^^^*^-     ^«  "^^^t  ^  therefore 
with  respect  to  tiie  six  hours'  motion  of  tiie  ebb  and  flow  of  the 

tW«  mo^\^T'    I  "^""'^  "'^''"■^  respecting  the  moon,  how 

-ot  fiTtwT ''^  """^^'^  ^^^  Now;edo 

^y  restoration;  for  tiie  six-hourly  course  (whereof  I 

emimenuruus  in  the  original  ought  apptrantly  to  be  »emeUrU.^j,  p. 
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am  now  Inquiring)  has  no  agreement  with  the  monthly ;  nor 
again  ie  the  flow  of  the  sea  found  to  follow  any  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  moon.  For  whether  the  moon  be  in  her  increase 
or  wane,  whether  under  the  earth  or  above  it,  whether  elevated 
high  or  low  above  the  horizon,  or  whether  situated  in  the 
meridian  or  elsewhere,  in  none  of  these  instances  has  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea  any  correspondence. 

Therefore  dismissing  the  moon  let  us  inquire  of  other  cor- 
respondences. Now  of  all  celestial  motions  the  diurnal  is  plainly 
the  shortest^  and  accomplished  in  the  least  time  (namely,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours).  It  is  natural  therefore  to  refer 
this  motion  whereof  we  are  inquiring  (which  is  still  shorter 
than  the  diurnal  motion  by  three  fourths)  to  that  motion  among 
the  celestial  bodies  which  is  shortest ;  but  this  does  not  press 
the  matter.  What  weighs  more  with  me,  is  that  this  motion 
is  so  distributed  as  to  correspond  to  the  divisions  of  the  diurnal 
motion  ^  so  that  although  the  motion  of  the  waters  is  almost 
infinitely  slower  than  the  diurnal  motion,  it  is  yet  commen- 
surable with  it.  For  six  hours  is  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal 
motion,  and  six  hours  is  (as  I  have  said)  the  time  of  this  motion 
of  the  sea,  with  a  difference  coinciding  with  the  measure  of  the 
moon's  motion.  Of  this  therefore  I  am  fully  persuaded,  and  take 
it  almost  for  an  oracle,  that  this  motion  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  diurnal  motion.  Taking  therefore  this  as  a  foundation,  I 
shall  proceed  to  inquire  of  the  rest ;  and  I  judge  that  the  whole 
matter  may  be  resolved  by  three  inquiries.  First,  does  this 
diurnal  motion  confine  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  heaven,  or 
does  it  descend  and  reach  lower  bodies  ?  Secondly,  do  the  seas 
move  regularly  from  east  to  west  as  the  heavens  do  ?  Thirdly, 
whence  and  in  what  manner  proceeds  the  reciprocation  of  the 
tides  every  six  hours,  coinciding  with  a  fourth  part  of  the 
diurnal  motion,  though  with  a  difference  coinciding  with  the 
motion  of  the  moon  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  inquiry,  I  judge^ 
that  the  motion  of  rotation  or  conversion  from  east  to  west 
is  not  properly  a  celestial  but  quite  a  cosmical  motion ;  a  motion 
primarily  belonging  to  the  great  fluids,  and  found  from  the 
summits  of  heaven  to  the  depths  of  the  water;  the  inclination 
being  always  the  same,  though  the  degrees  of  velocity  vary 
greatly ;  varying,  however,  in  a  regular  order,  so  that  the  swift- 
ness of  the  motion  diminishes  the  nearer  the  bodies  approach  the^ 
earth.     Now  in  the  first  place  that  this  motion  is  not  termif 
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nated  with  the  heaven,  may  be  probably  inferred  firom  the  fact 
that  it  prevails  in  full  vigour  through  such  an  immeDse  depth 
of  heaven  as  that  which  lies  between  the  starry  heaven  and  the 
moon  (a  space  much  larger  than  that  between  the  moon  and  the 
earth),  decreasing  regularly  all  the  way ;  whence  it  is  not  likely 
that  nature  should  throw  off  suddenly  and  at  once  a  corre- 
spondence of  this  kind>  which  has  been  continued  with  a  gradual 
abatement  for  such  an  immense  distance.     That  this  is  the  case 
in  celestial  bodies  is  proved  by  two  inconveniences  which  would 
otherwise  follow.     For  as  it  is  manifest  to  the  sense  tliat  the 
planets  perform  a  diurnal  motion,  we  must  necessarily,  unless 
this  motion  be  set  down  as  natural  and  proper  to  all  planets, 
take  refuge  either  in  the  violence  of  the  primum  mobile^  which 
is  directly  contrary  to  nature,  or  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
—  a  supposition  arbitrary  enough,  as  far  as'  physical  reasons 
are  concerned.      In  the  heavens  therefore  the  thing  is  sou 
And  leaving  the  heavens,  this  motion  is  further  seen  most 
plainly  in  the  lower  comets,  which,  though  they  are  lower  than 
the  moon,  yet  evidently  revolve  from  east  to  west.   For  though 
they  have  their  own  solitary  and  irregular  motions,  yet  in  the 
performance  thereof  they  still  participate  in  the  motion  of  the 
ether,  and  move  in  the  same  direction.    They  do  not  commonly 
keep  within  the  tropics,  and  have  no  regular  spirals,  but  run 
out  sometimes  towards  the  poles ;  but  nevertheless  they  revolve 
in  order  from  east  to  west.     And  this  motion  of  theirs,  though 
greatly  diminished  (since  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  earth 
the  smaller  are  the  circles  in  which  they  revolve,  and  the  slower 
is  the  motion),  still  remains  vigorous,  so  that  it  can  overcome 
great  distances  in  a  short  time.     For  these  comets  move  round 
the  whole  circumference  both  of  the  earth  and  the  lower  air 
in  the  space  of  about  four  and  twenty  hours,  with  one  or  two 
hours  over.     But  when  descending  gradually   we  come  to 
those  regions  on  which  the  earth  acts  not  only  by  a  communi- 
cation of  its  nature  and  virtue  (which  checks  and  quiets  the 
circular  motion),  but  likewise  by  a  material  infusion  of  the 
particles  of  its  substance  in  thick  vapours  and  exhalations,  this 
motion  is  immensely  deadened  and  almost  collapses :  and  yet 
it  is  not  thereby  completely  exhausted  and  stopped,  but  re- 
mains in  a  languid  and  as  it  were  latent  state.     For  it  is  now 
acknowledged  that  in  sailing  within  the  tropics,  where  from 
the  openness  of  the  sea  the  motion  of  the  air  is  best  perceived. 
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and  where  the  air  itself  (like  the  heaven)  revolTes  in  larger 
circles  and  therefore  with  greater  velocitj,  there  is  found  a 
constant  and  perpetual  breeze  blowing  from  east  to  west;  so 
that  they  who  want  a  west  wind  often  seek  for  it  and  find  it 
without  the  tropics.^     It  appears  therefore  that  this  motion  is 
not  extinguished  even  in  the  lowest  air ;  only  it  now  becomes 
sluggish  and  feeble ;  so  that  it  is  scarce  felt  without  the  tropics. 
And  yet  even  outside  the  tropics  here  in  Europe,  when  the 
sky  is  calm  and  clear,  there  is  observed  at  sea  a  certain  breeze 
following  the  sun,  which  is  of  the  same  kind.     And  we  may 
also  suspect  that  what  we  experience  here  in  Europe,  where 
the  east  wind  is  keen  and  drying,  whereas  on  the  other  hand 
the  west  is  genial  and  moist,  does  not  only  depend  on  this — 
that  with  us  the  former  blows  from  the  land,  the  latter  from 
the  sea;  but  likewise  on  this,  that  the  east  wind,  being  in  the 
eaiiie  direction  as  the  proper  motion  of  the  air,  stimulates  and 
irritates  that  motion,  and  thereby  dissipates  and  rarefies  the 
air.     The  west  wind,  on  the  other  hand,  blowing  contrary  to 
the  motion  of  the  air,  turns  the  air  back  upon  itself,  and  thereby 
thickens  it.     Neither  is  that  common  observation  to  be  de- 
spised, that  the  higher  clouds  generally  move  from  east  to 
west  when  contrary  winds  are  at  the  same  time  blowing  on  the 
earth.     And  if  this  is  not  always  the  case,  the  reason  is  that 
there  are  sometimes  contrary  winds  blowing,  some  above  and 
others  below ;  and  those  that  blow  above  (if  they  be  opposite) 
disturb  the  proper  motion  of  the  air.     And  therefore  that  this 
motion  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  heaven  is  suffi- 
ciently dear. 

Next  in  order  is  the  second  inquiry;  namely,  whether  the 
waters  move  regularly  and  naturally  from  east  to  west?  mean- 
ing  by  waters  those  collections  or  masses  of  water,  which  form 
portions  of  nature  large  enough  to  have  a  correspondencel 
with  the  fisibric  and  structure  of  the  universe.  And  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  same  motion  belongs  to  this  mass 
of  waters  and  exists  in  it,  but  that  it  is  slower  than  in  the 
air,  though  by  reason  of  the  grossness  of  the  body  it  is  more 
visible  and  apparent.  Out  of  many  experiments  therefore 
'  which  might  be  brought  to  prove  this,  I  shall  for  the  present 

■  Acosta,  Hist,  des  lodes,  Ui  4. 
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content  mjself  with  three,  but  those  ample  and  eminent^ 
which  demonstrate  that  this  is  the  fact.  The  first  is  that 
there  is  found  a  manifest  motion  and  flow  of  waters  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  swifter  and  stronger 
towards  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  there  is  an  outlet  to 
the  west;  and  also  a  great  motion  in  the  opposite  part  of 
the  world  from  the  German  Ocean  into  the  British  ChanneL 
And  these  courses  of  water  manifestly  revolve  from  east  to 
west.  Wherein  it  is  to  be  especially  observed,  that  in  these 
two  places  only  the  seas  are  open  and  can  perform  a  complete 
circle ;  whereas  on  the  contrary  in  the  middle  regions  of  the 
world  they  are  cut  off  by  the  two  obstacles  of  the  Old  and  New 
World,  and  driven  (as  into  the  mouths  of  rivers)  into  the  two 
channels  of  the  Atlantic  and  Southern  Ocean,  which  stretch 
from  north  to  south,  and  therefore  do  not  interfere  with  the 
order  of  motion  from  east  to  west.  The  true  motion  therefore 
of  the  waters  is  most  properly  taken  from  these  extremities  of 
the  world  which  I  have  mentioned,  where  tiiey  are  not  ob- 
structed, but  pass  through.  This  is  the  first  experiment.  The 
second  is  as  follows :  — 

Supposing  that  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stnuts  of 
Gibraltar  comes  in  at  a  certain  hour,  it  is  plain  tiiat  it  must 
come  in  later  at  Cape  St  Vincent  than  at  the  Straits ;  later  at 
Cape  Finisterre  than  at  Cape  St  Vincent;  later  at  He  de  Re 
than  at  Cape  Finisterre;  later  at  Noirmoutier  (insulam  Hechas) 
than  at  He  de  B^ ;  later  at  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel 
than  at  Noirmoutier;  later  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  than  at 
the  entrance  of  tiie  ChanneL  And  so  far  it  is  regular ;  but  at 
Gravelines  the  order  is  completely  changed  (and  that  with  a 
great  leap),  the  tide  coming  in  at  the  same  time  as  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  And  tiiis  second  expe- 
riment I  refer  to  the  first.  For  I  conceive  (as  I  before  said) 
that  in  the  Indian  and  Northern  Oceans  the  proper  course  of 
the  water  from  east  to  west  is  open  and  perfect;  whereas  in 
tiie  channels  of  the  Atlantic  and  South  Sea  it  is  straitened, 
thwarted,  and  repelled  by  the  opposition  of  land,  which  on 
both  sides  stretches  along  from  north  to  south,  and  gives  no  free 
outlet  to  the  waters,  except  towards  the  extremities.  But  this 
compulsion  of  the  waters  fi^m  the  Indian  Sea  to  tiie  north,  and 
that  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  south,  differ  immensely  in 
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extent  by  reason  of  tbe  different  force  and  quantity  of  the 
waters.  And  hence  all  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  the 
British  Channel  yields  to  the  force  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  while 
only  the  upper  part>  namely  that  which  lies  towards  Denmark 
and  Norway,  yields  to  that  of  the  North  Sea.  Now  this  must 
be  so.  For  the  two  great  islands  of  the  Old  and  New  World 
are  by  shape  and  position  broad  at  the  north  and  pointed  at 
the  south;  so  that  the  seas  towards  the  south  occupy  a  large 
space,  but  the  seas  towards  the  north  (at  the  back  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America)  a  small  one.  Therefore  this  great  mass 
of  waters,  which  comes  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  is  driven 
back  into  the  Atlantic,  is  able  to  force  and  push  on  the  course 
of  the  waters  by  a  continued  succession  towards  the  British 
Channel,  which  is  a  succession  towards  the  nordu  But  that 
far  smaller  portion  of  waters  which  comes  from  the  North 
Sea,  and  has  likewbe  almost  a  free  outlet  in  its  own  course 
towards  the  west  at  the  back  of  America,  cannot  drive  the 
course  of  the  waters  towards  the  south  except  at  the  point 
I  have  mentioned,  about  the  British  Channel.  Now  it  needs 
must  be  that  between  these  opposite  motions  there  is  some 
point  where  they  meet  in  conflict,  and  where  the  order  of  the 
coming  in  of  the  tide  is  at  once  changed ;  as  we  said  happened 
about  Gravelines,  which  is  the  point  where  the  currents  of  the 
Indian  and  Northern  Sea  meet  And  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
eddy  from  the  contrary  tides  about  Holland  has  been  observed 
by  many,  not  only  from  the  inversion  of  the  order  of  the  hours 
of  high  water  (which  I  have  mentioned),  but  likewise  from  par- 
ticular and  visible  experiment  But  if  this  be  so,  it  returns 
to  this ;  that  it  must  needs  be  that  the  further  the  parts  and 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  stretch  southward  and  approach  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  earlier,  does  the  flow  of  the  tide  become  in 
point  of  precedence,  inasmuch  as  it  arises  from  the  proper 
motion  of  the  Indian  Sea;  but  the  further  they  reach  to  the 
north  (up  to  the  common  pointy  where  they  are  repelled  by  the 
contrary  stream  of  the  Northern  Sea),  the  later  in  subsequence. 
But  that  this  is  so,  that  experiment  of  the  progression  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  British  Channel  plainly  shows. 
Wherefore  I  judge  likewise  that  it  is  high  water  earlier  about 
the  coast  of  Africa  than  about  the  Straits  of  GBbraltar;  and 
reversing  the  order,  that  it  is  earlier  about  Norway  than  about 
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Sweden;  but  this  I  bave  not  aaoertained  by  experiment  or 
bistory.     The  third  experiment  is  as  follows :  — 

Seas  shut  in  on  one  side,  which  are  called  bajs^  if  they  tend 
in  their  direction  from  east  to  west,  which  is  in  correspondence 
with  the  proper  motion  of  the  waters,  haye  vigorous  and  strong 
tides ;  but  if  they  tend  in  a  contrary  direction,  weak  and  im- 
perceptible ones.    For  the  Bed  Sea  has  a  yery  strong  tide;  and 
the  Persian  Ghilf,  which  runs  more  directly  to  the  west,  a  still 
stronger.    But  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  the  largest  bay  in 
the  world,  with  its  parts  the  Gulfs  of  Lyons  and  Gtenoay  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  likewise  the  Baltic^ 
which  all  turn  to  the  east,  have  hardly  any,  or  weak  ones. 
But  this  difference  is  best  displayed  in  the  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  as  long  as  they  point  to  the  east  or  bend  to 
the  north  (like  those  I  mentioned  before)  are  quiet  and  without 
much  tide.    But  when  they  turn  to  the  west,  like  the  Adriatic, 
they  acquire  a  notable  flow.     To  which  add,  that  in  the  Me- 
diterranean what  little  ebb  there  is  begins  fixnn  the  ocean, 
whereas  the  flow  begins  from  the  opporite  side,  so  that  the 
water  rather  follows  its  course  from  the  east  than  the  pouring 
back  of  the  ocean.     These  three  experiments  then  are  all  I 
shall  at  present  use  with  reference  to  the  second  inquiry. 

Yet  I  may  add  a  kind  of  proof  agreeable  to  the  things  al- 
ready spoken,  but  of  an  abstruser  nature ;  namely,  an  argument 
in  fayour  of  this  motion  from  east  to  west  (which  I  haye  attri- 
buted to  the  waters),  drawn  not  only  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  heayens  (whereof  I  haye  already  spoken)  where  this  mo- 
tion is  in  special  power  and  vigour,  but  likewise  from  the  earth, 
where  it  seems  forthwith  to  cease ;  so  that  this  tendency  or  mo- 
tion is  truly  cosmical,  and  penetrates  eyerything  from  the  heights 
I  of  heayen  to  the  depths  of  the  earth.  For  I  understand  this 
rotation  from  east  to  west  to  take  place  (as  it  is  really  found  to 
do)  about  the  north  and  south  poles.  Now  the  diligence  of 
Gilbert  has  discoyered  for  us  most  truly  that  aU  earth  and 
eyery  nature  (which  we  call  terrestrial)  that  is  not  supple  but 
rigid,  and  as  he  himself  calls  it  robust,  has  a  direction  or  yer- 
ticity,  latent  indeed  and  yet  reyealing  itself  in  many  exquisite 
experiments,  towards  north  and  south.  Which  obseryation  I 
neyertheless  limit  and  correct,  by  confining  the  assertion  to 
the  exterior  concretions  about  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  not 
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extending  it  to  the  interior  (for  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet  was 
a  notion  hastily  taken  up  from  a  very  light  fancy ;  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  things  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  can  be  like  any 
substance  exposed  to  the  eye  of  man ;  for  with  us  all  things 
are  relaxed^  wrought  upon^  and  softened  by  the  sun  and 
heavenly  bodies^  so  that  they  cannot  correspond  with  things  [ 
situated  in  a  place  where  such  a  power  does  not  penetrate) ;  but  J 
the  point  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  is  that  the  upper 
incrustations  or  concretions  of  the  earth  appear  to  correspond 
with  the  rotations  of  the  heaven,  air,  and  water,  as  far  as  con-' 
sistent  and  determinate  bodies  can  correspond  with  liquids  and 
fluids;  that  ib,  not  that  they  revolve  upon  poles,  but  that 
they  direct  and  turn  themselves  towards  poles.  For  as  every 
revolving  orb  which  turns  on  fixed  poles  and  has  no  central  mo- 
tion partakes  in  a  way  of  both  a  movable  and  a  fixed  nature, 
so  when  by  the  solid  or  self-determining  nature  of  the  body 
the  power  of  revolving  is  bound  up,  the  power  and  desire 
of  self-direction  still  remains  and  is  increased  and  united ;  so 
that  the  direction  and  verticity  towards  tiie  poles  in  rigid  bo- 
dies is  the  same  thing  as  revolving  upon  the  poles  in  fluid. 

There  remains  the  third  inquiry ;  whence  and  in  what  manner 
is  that  six*hourly  reciprocation  of  the  tides  produced^  which 
coincides  with  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  motion,  with  tiie  above- 
mentioned  difference  ?  To  understand  this,  suppose  the  whole 
world  to  be  covered  with  water,  as  at  the  deluge.  I  conceive 
that  the  waters,  being  now  in  a  perfect  orb,  and  no  way  ob- 
structed, wotdd  continually  move  every  day  a  certain  distance 
from  east  to  west  (not  a  great  one  indeed,  by  reason  of  the 
wearing  out  and  weakening  of  this  motion  in  the  confines  of 
tiie  eartii),  since  tiiey  would  be  nowhere  obstructed  or  checked 
by  the  opposition  of  land.  Suppose,  again,  tiie  eartii  to  be  a 
single  island,  stretching  out  lengthways  from  north  to  soutii,  that 
being  tiie  shape  and  position  which  most  checks  and  obstructs 
the  motion  from  east  to  west ;  I  conceive  that  the  waters  would 
hold  on  in  their  straight  and  natural  course  for  a  time,  but  that 
afterwards,  being  driven  back  by  that  island,  they  woidd  return 
in  equal  intervals ;  so  tiiat  there  would  only  be  one  flow  and 
one  ebb  in  the  course  of  die  day,  and  about  twelve  hours  would 
be  given  to  each  of  them.     And  now  suppose  (what  is  indeed 
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the  fact)  the  earth  to  be  divided  into  two  islands^  namely^ 
the  Old  and  New  World  (for  the  Bouthem  continent  from  ita 
position  does  not  make  much  difference^  as  neither  do  Ghreen- 
land  or  Nova  Zembla),  and  these  two  iahinds  to  extend   al* 
most  through  three  zones^  between  which  the  two  oceans^  the 
Atlantic  and  Southern,  flow,  but  have  no  passage  through  ejc- 
cept  towards  the  poles ;  I  conceive  it  must  needs  follow  that 
these  two  obstacles  will  infuse  and  communicate  the  nature  o£ 
a  twofold  reciprocation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  water^  and 
thence  comes  that  quarter  of  the  diurnal  motion ;  for  that  the 
waters  being  checked  on  both  sides,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea  must  come  twice  a  day,  every  six  hours,  there  being  a 
double  advance  and  likewise  a  double  repercusdon.     And  if 
these  two  islands  were  extended  in  the  waters  like  cylinders  or 
columns,  with  equal  dimensions  and  stnught  shores,  this  motion^ 
which  now  seems  confused  and  obscured  by  reason  of  the  va- 
riety of  position  in  sea  and  land,  would  be  easily  demonstrated, 
and  would  suggest  itself  to  anybody.     Neither  likewise  is  it 
diflScult  to  form  some  conjecture  of  the  degree  of  velocity  that 
may  be  reasonably  assigned  to  this  motion  of  the  waters,  and 
of  the  distance  it  performs  in  one  day.     For  if  (to  estimate 
this)  you  take  some  of  those  shores  which  are  least  mountainous 
or  depressed,  and  are  contiguous  to  an  open  sea,  and  if  you 
take  a  measure  of  the  distance  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  and  if  you  multiply  this  distance  by  four  on  account  of 
the  four  tides  a  day,  and  again  double  the  product  on  account 
of  the  tides  at  the  opposite  shores  of  the  same  sea,  and  add 
something  more  on  account  of  the  height  of  coasts,  which  are 
always  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  this  cal- 
culation will  give  the  distance  which  a  globe  of  water,  if  it 
were  free  from  all  obstruction  and  always  moved  in  a  circular 
progression  round  the  earth,  would  travel ;  and  certainly  it  is 
not  a  great  one.     Now  with  respect  to  that  difference  which 
coincides  with  the  moon's  motion,  and  makes  the  period  a 
month ;   I  conceive  it  to  be  due  to  this :  that  the  time  of  six 
hours  is  not  the  exact  measure  of  reciprocation,  as  neither 
is  the  diurnal  motion  of  any  of  the  planets  restored  exactly  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  that  of  the  moon  least  of  alL     There- 
fore the  measure  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  is  not  a  quarter 
of  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  is  the  motion  of 
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twenty-four  hours,  but  a  quarter  of  the  diumal  motion  of 
the  moon. 

Infunctians. 

Inquire  whether  the  time  of  high  water  about  the  coast  of 
Africa  precedes  that  about  the  Stndts  of  Gibraltar.  Inquire 
whether  the  time  of  high  water  about  Norway  precedes  that  of 
high  water  about  Sweden;  and  in  like  manner  whether  the 
latter  precedes  that  about  Gravelines. 

Inquire  whether  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  precedes  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  coasts  of  New 
Spain  and  Florida. 

Inquire  whether  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of 
China  is  not  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  as  the  time  of 
high  water  on  the  coast  of  Peru ;  and  also  as  the  time  of  low 
water  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Florida. 

Inquire  how  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of  Peru 
differs  from  tiiat  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain,  and 
particularly  of  the  differences  in  the  hours  of  high  water  on 
the  two  shores  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  and  again  how  tiie 
time  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of  Peru  corresponds  to  the 
time  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of  China. 

Inquire  of  the  heights  of  the  tides  on  different  coasts,  as 
well  as  of  their  times  and  hours.  For  though  high  tides  are 
mostly  caused  by  depressions  of  coasts,  yet  they  have  some 
relation  likewise  to  the  true  motion  of  the  sea,  according  as  it 
is  with  them  or  against  them. 

Inquire  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (which  is  a  large  land-locked 
collection  of  waters,  with  no  outiet  to  the  ocean)  to  see  if  it 
has  any  ebb  and  flow,  or  of  what  nature  it  is;  for  my  own 
conjecture  is,  that  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  may  have  one 
tide  a  day,  but  not  two;  and  such  that  there  shall  be  low 
water  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  that  sea,  when  there  is  high 
water  on  the  western. 

Inquire  whether  the  higher  flood  tides  at  the  new  and  full 
moon,  and  likewise  at  tiie  equinoxes,  take  place  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  at  the  same  time ;  and  when  I  say  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  mean  the  same  hour  (for  the  hours  vary,  as 
I  have  sud,  according  to  the  progression  of  the  waters  along 
the  shore),  but  tiie  same  day. 
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The  inqiiuy  is  not  carried  oat  to  a  full  explanation  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  monthly  motion  of  the  sea  with  the 
motion  of  the  moon ;  as  to  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  subor- 
dination^ or  o£a  common  cause. 

Conneciums. 

The  present  inquiry  is  connected  with  the  inquiry  whetlier 
the  earth  has  a  diurnal  motion.  For  if  the  tide  be^  as  it  were, 
the  extreme  diminution  of  the  diurnal  motion,  it  will  foUow 
that  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  immovable,  or  at  least  that  it 
moves  much  slower  than  the  waters  themselyes. 
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CUPID  AND  CffilUM : 
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The  stories  told  by  the  ancients  concerning  Capid^  or  Love, 
cannot  all  apply  to  the  same  person ;  and  indeed  they  them- 
selves make  mention  of  two  Cupids,  very  widely  differing  from 
one  another;  one  being  sud  to  be  the  oldest,  the  other  the 
youngest  of  the  gods.  It  is  of  the  elder  that  I  am  now  going 
to  speak*  They  say  then  that  this  Love  was  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  gods,  and  therefore  of  all  things  else,  except  Chaos, 
which  ihej  hold  to  be  coeval  with  him.  He  is  without  any 
parent  of  his  own;  but  himself  united  with  Chaos  begat  the 
gods  and  all  things.  By  some  however  H  is  reported  that  he 
came  of  an  egg  that  was  laid  by  Nox.  Various  attributes  are 
assigned  to  him :  as  that  he  is  always  an  infant,  blind,  naked, 
winged,  and  an  archer.  But  his  principal  and  peculiar  power 
is  exercised  in  uniting  bodies ;  the  keys  likewise  of  the  air, 
earth,  and  sea  were  entrusted  to  him.  Another  younger 
Cupid,  the  son  of  Venus,  is  also  spoken  of,  to  whom  the  attri- 
butes of  the  elder  are  transferred,  and  many  added  of  his  own. 
This  fable,  with  the  following  one  respecting  Coelum,  seems 
to  set  forth  in  the  snuill  compass  of  a  parable  a  doctrine 
concerning  the  principles  of  things  and  the  origins  of  the 
world,  not  differing  in  much  from  the  philosophy  which  Demo- 
critus  held,  excepting  that  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  more 
severe,  sober,  and  pure.  For  the  spectdations  of  that  philo- 
sopher, acute  and  diligent  as  he  was,  could  not  rest  nor 
keep  within  bounds,  nor  put  a  sufficient  check  and  control 
over  themselves.  And  even  the  opinions  which  are  veiled  in 
the  parable,  though  somewhat  more  correct,  are  yet  no  better 
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than  sucli  as  proceed  from  the  intellect  left  to  itself  and  not 
resting  constantly  on  experience  and  advancing  step  by  step ; 
a  fault  to  which  I  suppose  the  primitive  ages  were  likewise 
subject  It  must  be  understood  however  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  things  here  brought  forward  are  drawn  and  concluded 
from  the  authority  of  human  reason  alone,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  sense,  whose  expiring  and  fidling  oracles  are 
deservedly  rejected  since  a  better  and  more  certiun  light  has 
been  shed  upon  us  from  divine  revelation.  This  Chaos  then, 
which  was  contemporary  with  Cupid,  signified  the  rude  mass 
or  congregation  of  matter.  But  matter  itself,  and  the  force 
and  nature  thereof,  the  principles  of  things  in  short,  were 
shadowed  in  Cupid  himself.  He  is  introduced  without  a 
parent,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  cause ;  for  the  cause  is  as  the 
parent  of  the  effect;  and  it  is  a  familiar  and  almost  continual 
figure  of  speech  to  denote  cause  and  effect  as  parent  and  child. 
Now  of  this  primary  matter  and  the  proper  virtue  and  action 
thereof  there  can  be  no  cause  in  nature  (for  we  always  except 
God),  for  nothiDg  was  before  it.  Therefore  there  was  no 
efficient  cause  of  it,  nor  anything  more  original  in  nature ;  con- 
sequently neither  genus  nor  form.  Wherefore  whatsoever 
this  matter  and  its  power  and  operation  be,  it  is  a  thing  posi- 
tive and  inexplicable,  and  must  be  taken  absolutely  as  it  is 
found,  and  not  to  be  judged  by  any  previous  conception.  For 
if  the  manner  could  be  known,  yet  it  cannot  be  known  by 
cause,  seeing  that  next  to  God  it  is  the  cause  of  causes,  itself 
only  without  a  cause.  For  there  is  a  true  and  certain  limit  of 
causes  in  nature ;  and  it  is  as  unskilful  and  superficial  a  part 
to  require  or  imagine  a  cause  when  we  come  to  the  ultimate 
force  and  positive  law  of  nature,  as  not  to  look  for  a  cause  in 
things  subordinate.  And  hence  Cupid  is  represented  by  the 
ancient  sages  in  the  parable  as  without  a  parent,  that  is  to  say, 
without  a  cause, — an  observation  of  no  small  significance ;  nay^ 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  the  greatest  thing  of  alL  For 
nothing  has  corrupted  philosophy  so  much  as  this  seeking  after 
the  parents  of  Cupid ;  that  is,  that  philosophers  have  not  taken 
the  principles  of  things  as  they  are  found  in  nalure,  and  ac- 
cepted them  as  a  positive  doctrine,  resting  on  the  faith  of  ex- 
perience ;  but  they  have  rather  deduced  them  from  the  laws  of 
disputation,  the  petty  conclusions  of  logic  and  mathematics, 
common  motions,  and  such  wanderings  of  the  mind  beyond  the 
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limits  of  nature.  Therefore  a  philosopher  should  be  continually 
reminding  himself  that  Cupid  has  no  parents,  lest  his  under- 
standing turn  aside  to  unrealities;  because  the  human  mind 
runs  off  in  these  universal  conceptions,  abuses  both  itself  and 
the  nature  of  things,  and  struggling  towards  that  which  is  far 
off,  falls  back  on  that  which  is  close  at  hand.  For  since  the 
mind,  by  reason  of  its  narrowness,  is  commonly  most  moved  by 
things  of  familiar  occurrence  and  which  may  enter  and  strike 
it  directly  and  at  once,  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  it  has  ad- 
vanced to  those  things  which  are  most  universal  in  experience, 
and  yet  cannot  be  content  to  rest  in  them,  thut  then,  as  if 
striving  after  things  still  more  original,  it  turns  to  those  by 
which  itself  has  been  most  affected  or  ensnared,  and  fancies 
these  to  be  more  causative  and  demonstrative  than  those  uni- 
versals  themselves. 

It  has  been  said  then  that  the  primitive  essence,  force  and 
desire  of  things  has  no  cause.  How  it  proceeded,  having 
no  cause,  is  now  to  be  considered.  Now  the  manner  is  itself 
also  very  obscure :  and  of  this  we  are  warned  by  the  parable, 
where  Cupid  is  elegantly  feigned  to  come  of  an  egg  which  was 
laid  by  Nox.  Certainly  the  divine  philosopher  declares  that 
^'  God  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  season,  also  he  hath 
given  the  world  to  their  disputes ;  yet  so  that  man  cannot  find 
out  the  work  that  God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.^'  ^ 
For  the  summary  law  of  being  and  nature,  which  penetrates 
and  runs  through  the  vicissitudes  of  things  (the  same  which  is 
described  in  the  phrase,  ^'  the  work  which  God  worketh  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  "),  that  is,  the  force  implanted  by  God 
in  these  first  particles,  from  the  multiplication  whereof  all  the 
variety  of  tilings  proceeds  and  is  made  up,  is  a  thing  which  the 
thoughts  of  man  may  offer  at  but  can  hardly  take  in.  Now 
tiiat  point  concerning  the  egg  of  Nox  bears  a  most  apt  refer- 
ence to  the  demonstrations  by  which  this  Cupid  is  brought  to 
light.  For  things  concluded  by  affirmatives  may  be  considered 
as  the  offspring  of  Ught ;  whereas  those  concluded  by  negatives 
and  exclusions  are  extorted  and  educed  as  it  were  out  of  dark- 
ness and  night.  Now  this  Cupid  is  truly  an  egg  hatched  by 
Nox ;  for  all  the  knowledge  of  him  which  is  to  be  had  proceeds 
by  exclusions  and  negatives :  and  proof  made  by  exclusion  is  a 
kind  of  ignorance,  and  as  it  were  night,  with  regard  to  the  thing 
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indudecL    Whence  Democritus  excellently  affirmed  that  atoms 
or  seeds^  and  the  virtue  thereof,  were  unlike  anything  that 
could  fall  under  the  senses ;  but  distingidshed  them  as  being  of 
a  perfectly  dark  and  hidden  nature;    saying  of  themselves, 
"  that  they  resembled  neither  fire  nor  anything  else  that  could 
be  felt  or  touched ;"  *  and  of  their  virtue, ''  that  in  the  gene- 
ration of  things  the  first  b^nnings  must  needs  have  a  dark 
and  hidden  nature,  lest  something  should  rise  up  to  resist  and 
oppose  them."*    Atoms  therefore  are  neither  like  sparks  of 
fire,  nor  drops  of  water,  nor  bubbles  of  air,  nor  grains  of  dust, 
nor  particles  of  spirit  or  ether.     Neither  is  their  power  and 
form  heavy  or  light,  hot  or  cold,  dense  or  rare,  hard  or  soft, 
such  as  those  qualities  appear  in  greater  bodies;  since  these 
and  others  of  the  kind  are  results  of  composition  and   com- 
bination.    And  in  like  manner  the  natural  motion  of  the  atom 
18  not  that  motion  of  descent  which  is  called  natural,  nor  the 
one  contrary  to  it  (that  of  percussion),  nor  the  motion  of  ex* 
pansion  and  contraction,  nor  the  motion  of  impulse  and  connec- 
tion, nor  the  motion  of  rotation  of  the  celestial  bodies,  nor  any 
of  the  other  motions  of  large  bodies  simply.     Notwithstanding 
in  the  body  of  the  atom  are  the  elements  of  all  bodies,  and  in 
the  motion  and  virtue  of  the  atom  are  the  beginnings  of  all 
motions  and  virtues.     But  yet  on  this  point,  namely,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  atom  compared  with  the  motion  of  larger  bodies, 
the   philosophy  of  the  parable  seems  to  differ  from  that  of 
Democritus.     For  Democritus  is  found  to  be  not  only   at 
variance  with  the  parable,  but  inconsistent  and  almost  in  con- 
tradiction with  himself  in  that  which  he  says  further  on  this 
point.     For  he  should  have  attributed  to  the  atom  a  hete- 
rogeneous motion,  as  well  as  a  heterogeneous  body   and  a 
heterogeneous  virtue;    whereas,  out  of  the  motions   of  the 
larger  bodies,  he  has  selected  two  motions ;  namely,  the  de- 
scent of  heavy  things  and  the  ascent  of  light  (which  latter  he 
explained  as  the  effect  of  force  or  percussion  of  the  heavier 
driving  the  less  heavy  upwards),  and  ascribed  them  as  primitive 
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motions  to  the  atom*  Tbe  parable  on  the  contrary  preserves 
the  heterogeneity  and  exclusion  ihrbaghout,  both  in  substance' 
and  motion.  But  it  fiirther  intimates^  that  there  is  some  end 
and  limit  to  these  exclusions;  for  Nox  does  not  sit  for  ever. 
And  certainly  it  is  the  prerc^tive  of  God  alone,  that  when  his 
nature  is  inquired  of  by  the  sense^  exclusions  shall  not  end  in 
affirmations.  But  here  the  case  b  different ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  after  due  exclusions  and  negations  something  is  affirmed 
and  determined,  and  an  egg  laid,  as  it  were,  after  a  proper 
course  of  incubation ;  and  not  only  that  Nox  lays  her  egg,  but 
that  from  this  egg  is  hatched  the  person  of  Cupid :  that  is  to 
say,  not  only  is  some  notion  of  the  thing  educed  and  extracted 
out  of  Ignorance,  but  a  distinct  and  definite  notion.  With  regard 
then  to  the  kind  of  demonstrations  which  are  possible  concern- 
ing primary  matter,  this  is  what  I  conceive  to  be  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  meaning  of  the  parable.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  Cupid  himself,  that  is,  primary  matter,  together  with 
its  properties,  which  are  surrounded  by  so  dark  a  night;  and 
see  what  light  the  parable  throws  upon  this.  Now  I  am  well 
aware  that  opinions  of  this  kind  sound  harsh  and  almost  incre- 
dible to  the  senses  and  thoughts  of  men.  As  we  see  it  has  been 
tried  and  proved  in  this  very  philosophy  of  Democritus  respect- 
ing atoms,  which,  because  it  penetrated  somewhat  more  sharply 
and  deeply  into  nature  and  was  ftirther  removed  from  common 
ideas,  was  treated  as  childish  by  the  vulgar ;  and  was  moreover 
by  the  disputes  of  other  philosophies  more  adapted  to  their 
capacity  blown  about  and  almost  extinguished.  And  yet  this 
man  was  much  admired  in  his  day  ^  and  was  called  Pentathlus 
from  tlie  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  by  consent  of  all  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  physical  philosopher,  so  that  he  obtained 
also  the  surname  of  Magus.  Nor  could  either  the  battles  and 
contests  of  Aristotle  (who  after  the  Ottoman  fashion  felt  inse- 
cure about  his  own  kingdom  of  philosophy  till  he  had  slain 
his  brethren ;  and  who  was  likewise  anxious,  as  appears  from 
his  own  words,  that  posterity  should  doubt  about  nothing),  or 
the  majesty  and  solemnity  of  Plato,  so  far  prevail — ^the  one  by 
violence,  the  other  by  reverence  —  as  to  obliterate  entirely  this 
philosophy  of  Democritus.  But  while  that  of  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle was  noised  and  celebrated  in  the  schools  amid  the  din  and 
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pomp  of  profeBsors,  this  of  Democritus  was  held  in  great  honoar 
with  the  wiser  sort,  and  those  who  embraced  more  closely  the 
more  silent  and  arduous  kinds  of  speculation.  Certainly  in 
the  times  of  Boman  learning  that  of  Democritus  was  not  only 
extant  but  well  accepted ;  for  Cicero  mentions  him  everywhere 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise ;  and  the  well-known  lines  of  the 
poet,  who  appears  to  have  spoken  (as  poets  commonly  do*)  ao 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  his  own  time,  were  written  not  long 
after ;  wherein  he  is  quoted  as  an  instance  to  prove  that  great 
men  may  be  bom  in  heavy  climates.^  Therefore  it  was  not 
Aristotle  or  Plato,  but  Genseric  and  Attila  and  the  barbarians, 
who  destroyed  this  philosophy.  For  at  that  time,  when  all 
human  learning  had  suffered  shipwreck,  these  planks  of  Aristo- 
telian and  Platonic  philosophy,  as  being  of  a  lighter  and  more 
inflated  substance,  were  preserved  and  came  down  to  us,  while 
the  more  solid  parts  sank  and  almost  passed  into  oblivion.  But 
to  me  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  seems  worthy  to  be  rescued 
from  neglect ;  especially  as  in  most  things  it  agrees  with  the 
authority  of  the  earliest  ages.  First  therefore  Cupid  is  de- 
scribed as  a  person ;  and  to  him  are  attributed  infancy,  wings, 
arrows,  and  other  things  of  which  I  will  afterwards  speak  sepa- 
rately. But  in  the  mean  time  I  make  this  assumption ;  that  the 
ancients  set  down  the  first  matter  (such  as  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  things)  as  having  form  and  qualities,  not  as  abstract,  po- 
tential, and  unshapen.  And  certainly  that  despoiled  and  passive 
matter  seems  altogether  a  fiction  of  the  human  mind,  arising 
from  this,  that  to  the  human  mind  those  things  most  seem  to 
exist,  which  itself  imbibes  most  readily,  and  by  which  it  is  most 
affected.  It  follows  therefore  that  forms  (as  they  call  them) 
seem  to  exist  more  than  either  matter  or  action ;  because  the 
former  is  hidden,  the  latter  variable ;  the  former  does  not  strike 
so  strongly,  the  latter  does  not  rest  so  constantly.  These 
images  on  the  other  hand  are  thought  to  be  both  manifest 
and  constant ;  so  that  the  first  and  common  matter  seems  to  be 
as  an  accessory  and  support;  and  action,  of  whatever  kind, 
to  be  merely  an  emanation  from  the  form;  and  altogether 
the  first  place  is  assigned  to  forms.     And  hence  appears  to 
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have  come  the  reign  of  forms  and  ideas  in  essences ;  with  the 
addition  (that  is  to  say)  of  a  kind  of  fantastical  matter.  All 
which  was  increased,  moreover,  by  superstition  (intemperance 
following  error) ;  and  abstract  ideas  and  their  dignities  were 
also  introduced,  with  so  much  confidence  and  majesty,  that  the 
dreamers  almost  overpowered  the  wakers.  These  things  how- 
ever have  now  for  the  most  part  vanished;  though  an  indi- 
vidual in  our  age  has  tried,  with  more  boldness  (as  it  appears 
to  me)  than  success,  to  prop  them  up  in  their  decline  and 
resuscitate  theuL  But  how  contrary  to  reason  it  is  to  lay 
down  abstract  matter  as  a  principle  is  easily  seen,  if  prejudices 
be  not  in  the  way.  For  the  actual  existence  of  separate  forms 
has  been  asserted  by  some,  of  separate  matter  by  no  one ;  not 
even  by  those  who  have  taken  it  for  a  principle ;  and  to  con- 
stitute entities  from  things  imaginary  seems  hard  and  perverse, 
and  not  consonant  with  the  inquiry  concerning  principles. 
For  the  inquiry  is  not  how  we  may  most  conveniently  embrace 
and  distinguish  the  nature  of  entities  in  our  thoughts,  but  what 
are  really  the  first  and  most  simple  entities  from  which  the 
rest  are  derived.  Now,  the  first  entity  must  exist  no  less 
really  than  the  things  derived  from  it ;  and  in  a  certain  way 
more.  For  it  is  self-subsisting,  and  other  things  subsist  by  it. 
But  the  things  which  are  said  about  this  abstract  matter 
are  not  much  better  than  if  a  man  were  to  assert  that  the 
world  and  all  things  are  made  of  categories  and  such  like 
logical  notions,  as  principles.  For  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  you  say  that  the  world  is  made  of  matter,  form,  and 
privation,  or  of  substance  and  contrary  qualities.  But  almost 
all  the  anpients,  as  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Anazimenes, 
Heraclitus,  and  Democritus,  though  in  other  respects  they 
differed  about  the  first  matter,  agreed  in  this,  that  they  set 
down  matter  as  active,  as  having  some  form,  as  dispensing  that 
form,  and  as  having  the  principle  of  motion  in  itself.  Nor 
can  any  one  think  otherwise,  unless  he  plainly  deserts  expe- 
rience. Therefore  all  these  submitted  their  minds  to  the  nature 
of  things.  Whereas  Plato  made  over  the  world  to  thoughts ; 
and  Aristotle  made  over  thoughts  to  words;  men's  studies 
even  then  tending  to  dispute  and  discourse,  and  forsaking  the 
stricter  inquiry  of  truth.  Hence  such  opinions  are  rather  to 
be  condemned  in  the  whole,  than  confuted  separately  in  the 
parts;   for  they  are  the  opinions  of  those  who  wish  to  talk 
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mach^  and  know  little.  And  this  abstract  matter  is  die  matter 
of  disputation,  not  of  the  nrnverse.  But  one  who  philosophises 
rightly  and  in  order,  should  dissect  nature  and  not  abstract 
her  (but  they  who  will  not  dissect  are  obliged  to  abstract) ; 
and  must  by  all  means  consider  the  first  nuitter  as  united  to 
the  first  form,  and  likewise  to  the  first  principle  of  motion^ 
as  it  is  found.  For  the  abstraction  of  motion  also  has  begotten 
an  infinite  number  of  fandes  about  souls,  lives,  and  the  like ;  as 
if  these  were  not  satisfied  by  matter  and  form,  but  depended 
on  principles  of  their  own.  But  these  three  are  by  no  means 
to  be  separated,  only  distinguished;  and  matter  (whatever  it 
is)  must  be  held  to  be  so  adorned,  furnished,  and  formed^ 
that  all  virtue,  essence,  action,  and  natural  motion,  may  be  the 
consequence  and  emanation  thereof.  Nor  need  we  fear  that 
the  result  will  be  general  torpor,  or  that  the  variety  of  things 
which  we  see  cannot  be  explained ;  as  I  will  show  hereafter. 
Now  that  the  first  matter  has  some  form  is  demonstrated  in 
the  fable  by  making  Cupid  a  person:  yet  so  that  matter  as 
a  whole,  or  the  mass  of  matter,  was  once  without  form ;  for 
Chaos  is  without  form ;  Cupid  is  a  person.  And  this  agrees 
well  with  Holy  Writ ;  for  it  is  not  written  that  Qod  in  the 
beginning  created  matter,  but  that  he  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth. 

There  is  subjoined  likewise  some  description  of  the  state  of 
things  as  it  was  before  the  work  of  the  six  days,  wherein  dis- 
tinet  mention  is  made  of  earth  and  water,  which  are  the  names 
of  forms;  but  yet  in  the  whole  the  mass  was  still  unformed. 
But  though  Cupid  is  represented  in  the  allegory  as  a  person,  he 
is  yet  naked.  Therefore,  next  to  those  who  make  matter  abs- 
tract, they  are  most  in  error  (though  on  the  contrary  side) 
who  make  it  clothed.  I  have  slightiy  touched  on  this  in 
what  has  been  already  said  of  the  demonstrations  applicable  to 
the  first  matter,  and  of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  matter 
itsel£  But  this  part  on  which  I  am  now  entering  is  the  proper 
place  for  treating  of  them.  We  must  see  therefore  among 
those  who  have  grounded  the  principles  of  things  in  formed 
matter,  who  they  are  who  have  attributed  a  native  and  naked 
form  to  matter,  and  who  one  apparelled  and  clothed.  Now,  in 
all  there  are  four  different  opinions  on  this.  The  first  is  that 
of  those  who  assert  that  there  is  some  one  principle  of  things, 
but  make  the  diversity  of  beings  to  consist  in  the  inconstant 
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and  dispensable  nature  of  that  same  principle.  The  second  is 
that  of  those  who  make  the  principle  of  things  one  in  substance, 
and  that  fixed  and  invariable ;  but  deduce  the  diversity  of  beings 
from  the  diiFerent  magnitudes,  configurationsi  and  positions  of 
that  same  principle.  The  third  is  that  of  those  who  set  up 
many  principles  of  things,  and  lay  the  diversity  of  beings  to 
the  tempering  and  mixing  of  them.  The  fourth  is  that  of  those 
who  constitute  infinite,  or  at  least  numerous,  principles,  but 
make  them  specific  and  formed ;  and  these  have  no  need  of  any 
device  to  accoimt  for  the  multiplicity  of  things;  for  they 
diversify  nature  at  the  very  outset.  Of  these  sects  the  second 
alone  appears  to  me  to  represent  Cupid  as  he  is — native  and 
naked.  For  the  first  introduces  him  as  separated  by  a  veil, 
the  third  as  wearing  a  tunic,  and  the  fourth  as  cloaked  and 
almost  masked.  But  on  each  of  these  I  will  speak  a  few  words, 
for  the  better  explanation  of  the  allegory.  First  therefore  among 
those  who  have  asserted  one  principle  of  things,  I  have  found 
no  one  who  would  affirm  that  principle  to  be  the  earth.  For 
the  quiet,  sluggish,  and  inactive  nature  of  the  earth  which  sub* 
mits  patiently  to  the  heaven,  fire,  and  other  things,  prevented 
such  an  assertion  from  entering  into  any  one's  mind.  Never- 
theless the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  made  Earth  to  come  next 
to  Chaos,  and  to  be  first  the  parent,  then  the  bride  of  Ccelum, 
from  which  marriage  all  tilings  were  bom.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  therefore  understood  that  tiie  ancients  ever  constituted 
the  earth  the  principle  of  essence ;  but  only  the  principle,  or 
rather  origin,  of  configuration  or  system.  I  refer  this  point 
therefore  to  tiie  following  allegory  respecting  Coelum,  when  I 
shall  inquire  about  origins ;  which  inquiry  is  posterior  to  that 
of  principles. 

Thales  asserted  Water  to  be  the  principle  of  things.'  For  he 
saw  that  matter  was  principally  dispensed  in  moisture,  and 
moisture  in  water;  and  it  seemed  proper  to  make  tiiat  the 
principle  of  things,  in  which  the  virtues  and  powers  of  beings, 
and  especially  the  elements  of  their  generations  and  restorations, 
were  chiefly  found.  He  saw  that  the  breeding  of  animals  is  in 
moisture ;  that  the  seeds  and  kernels  of  plants  (as  long  as  they 
are  productive  and  firesh),  are  likewise  soft  and  tender;  tiiai 
metals  also  melt  and  become  fluid,  and  are  as  it  were  concrete 
juices  of  the  earth,  or  rather  a  kind  of  mineral  waters ;  that  the 
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earth  itself  is  fertilised  and  revited  by  showers  or  irrigatiaii, 
and  that  earth  and  mud  seem  nothing  else  than  the  lees  and  sedi- 
ment of  water;  that  ur  most  plainly  is  but  the  exhalation  and 
expansion  of  water ;  nay,  that  even  fire  itself  cannot  be  lighted, 
nor  kept  in  and  fed,  except  with  moisture  and  by  means  of 
moisture.      He  saw  too,  that  the  fatness  which  belongs   to 
moisture,  and  which  is  the  support  and  life  of  flame  and  fire, 
seems  a  kind  of  ripeness  and  concoction  of  the  water.     AgBjn, 
that  the  body  and  bulk  of  water  is  distributed  throu^out  the 
universe,  as  the  common  support  of  eyerything;  that  the  earth 
is  encircled  by  the  ocean ;  that  there  is  a  vast  supply  of  fresh 
water  within  the  earth,  whence  come  springs  and  rivers,  which 
like  the  veins  of  a  body,  carry  off  water  over  the  surface  and 
through  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     That  there  are  also  immense 
masses  and  collections  of  vapours  and  waters  in  the  upper 
regions; — another  universe  of  waters,  as  it  were,  for  the  repair 
and  refreshment  of  those  below,  and  indeed  of  the  ocean  itseUl 
He  also  supposed  that  even  the  celestial  fires  fed  on  these  vapours 
and  waters,  inasmuch  as  they  could  neither  subsist  without 
aliment  nor  be  nourished  by  anything  else ;  also  that  the  con- 
figuration of  water,  as  seen  in  its  particles  (I  mean  drops),  is 
the  same  as  the  configuration  of  the  universe,  namely,  round 
and  spherical ;  moreover  that  the  undulation  of  water  is  seen 
and  observed  likewise  in  air  and  flame ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
motion  of  water  is  easy,  neither  sluggish  nor  too  rapid,  and 
that  the  generation  of  fish  and  water  animals  is  very  nume- 
rous.    But  Anaximenes  selected  Air  to  be  the  one  principle 
of  things.     For  if  mass  is  to  be  regarded  in  constituting  the 
principles  of  things,  air  seems  to  occupy  by  far  the  greatest 
space  in  the  universe.     For  unless  a  separate  vacuum  be 
allowed,    or   the    superstition    concerning  the  heterogeneity 
between  celestial  and  sublunary  bodies  be  received,  it  would 
seem  that  the  whole  extent  of  space  between  the  globe  of  the 
earth  and  the  bodies  of  the  heaven, — all  of  it  that  is  not  either 
star  or  meteor, — is  filled  with  an  airy  substance.     Now  the 
terrestrial  globe  is  but  as  a  point  compared  with  the  heaven 
that  surrounds  it.     But  in  the  ether  itself  how  small  a  portion 
is  studded  with  stars?     In  the  spheres  next  the  ear^  each 
star  is  seen  singly ;  and  in  that  furthest  firom  it,  though  the 
number  of  them  is  immense,  yet  they  occupy  a  small  space  m 
comparison  to  the  distances  between  them ;  so  that  all  thino^ 
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seem  to  float  as  it  were  in  a  vast  sea  of  air.  Nor  is  it  a  small 
portion  of  air  and  spirit  which  resides  in  waters  and  in  cavities 
of  the  earth ;  whence  waters  receive  their  fluidity^  and  some- 
times also  spread  and  swell ;  and  the  earth,  besides  its  porosity, 
has  its  tremblings  and  shakings,  which  are  evident  signs  of 
confined  air  and  wind.  And  if  a  kind  of  middle  nature  be 
suited  to  principles,  as  being  susceptible  of  so  great  a  variety, 
this  seems  to  be  found  in  perfection  in  the  air*  For  air  is  as 
the  common  link  of  things,  not  only  because  it  is  everywhere 
present,  and  comes  in  and  occupies  vacuities,  but  much  rather 
because  it  seems  to  have  a  middle  and  indifferent  nature* 
For  it  is  a  body  which  receives  and  conveys  light,  opacity, 
the  tints  of  all  colours,  and  obscurations  of  shade;  which 
likewise  distinguishes  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  different 
impressions  and  notes  of  musical  and  (what  is  greater)  articu- 
late sounds;  which  admits  without  confusion  the  differences 
of  smells,  not  only  the  general  ones  of  sweet,  foul,  heavy, 
brisk,  and  the  like,  but  also  the  peculiar  and  specific,  as  the 
smell  of  a  rose  or  violet ;  which  'is  indifferently  disposed  to- 
wards the  great  and  power&l  qualities  of  heat,  cold,  moisture 
and  dryness ;  in  which  watery  vapours,  fat  exhalations,  spirits 
of  salts  and  fumes  of  metals  hang  and  float;  lastly,  in  which 
the  radiations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  closer  agree- 
ments and  disagreements  of  things  secretly  communicate  and 
dispute ;  so  that  air  is  like  a  second  chaos,  in  which  the  seeds 
of  so  many  things  act,  wander,  endeavour,  and  experiment. 
Finally  if  you  considt  the  generative  and  vivifying  power  in 
things  as  that  which  may  lead  us  up  to  principles,  and  make 
them  manifest;  in  these  likewise  air  seems  to  play  the  princi- 
pal part ;  so  that  the  names  of  air  and  spirit  and  life  or  breath 
are  sometimes  confounded.  And  rightly ;  since  respiration  is 
as  it  were  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  more  advanced 
states  of  life,  (that  is,  excepting  the  first  rudiments  of  life  in 
embryos  and  eggs) ;  in  so  much  that  fish  are  suffocated  when 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  hard  frozen.  Even  fire  itself, 
unless  it  be  animated  by  the  surrounding  air,  dies  out,  and 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  air  rubbed  together,  excited 
and  kindled ;  as  water,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  but  a 
congelation  and  contraction  of  air.  The  earth  also  perpetu- 
ally exhales  air,  and  has  no  need  to  pass  through  water  into 
the  form  of  air.    Heraditus,  on  the  other  hand,  with  more 
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acuteness  but  less  credibility,  made  Fire  to  be  the  prliunple  o£ 
things.     For  he  did  not  look  for  a  middle  natore,  whidi    is 
usually  the  most  vague  and  corruptible,  to  constitute  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  things ;  but  for  a  consummate  and  perfect  one^  auch 
as  might  be  the  end  and  period  of  corruption  and  alterations 
Now  he  saw  that  the  greatest  variety  and  confuoon  was  found 
in  solid  and  consistent  bodies.    For  such  bodies  may  be  oi^ga- 
niCy  and  like  machines,  which  from  their  very  configuration 
admit  innumerable  variations ;  such  as  are  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  animals.     And  even  those  which  are  not  organic,  are  yet  on 
minute  inspection  found  to  be  very  disrimilar.    For  how  great 
is  the  dissimilarity  between  those  parts  of  animals  which  are 
called  similar  ?  the  brain,  the  crystalline  humour,  the  wlute  of 
the  eye,  bone,  membrane,  cartilage,  nerve,  vein,  flesh,  fat, 
marrow,  blood,  seed,  spirit,  chyle,  and  the  like  ?  and  likewise  in 
the  parts  of  vegetables,  the  root,  bark,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  seed^ 
and  the  like?    Fossils  certunly  are  not  organic,  but  yet  thej 
exhibit  both  a  great  mixture  in  one  species,  and  a  very  plen- 
tiful variety  compared  one  with  another.   Wherefore  this  broad, 
ample,  and  extensive  basis  of  the  diversity  of  beings,  wherein 
so  large  an  array  of  things  displays  itself  and  comes  into  aclionj 
seems  to  consist  in  the  nature  of  solidity  and  consistence.     But 
the  bodies  of  liquids  are  plainly  without  the  power  of  organic 
structure.    For  through  die  whole  world  of  visible  nature  there 
18  found  no  animal  or  plant  in  a  body  simply  fluid ;  and  there* 
fore  this  infinite  variety  is  precluded  and  cut  oiF  from  the  nature 
of  liquidity.  And  yet  the  liquid  nature  has  its  variety,  and  that 
in  no  small  degree,  as  is  manifested  in  the  great  diversity  of 
melted  bodies,  juices,  distilled  liquors,  and  the  like.     Whereas 
in  airy  and  pneumatic  bodies  this  variety  is  much  more  limited, 
and  a  sort  of  promiscuous  resemblance  of  things  takes  its  place. 
Certainly  that  virtue  of  colours  and  tastes,  whereby  liquids  are 
sometimes  distinguished,  absolutely  ceases;    that  of  odours 
indeed  and  some  other  things  remains,  yet  only  transitory, 
confused,  and  separable :  so  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  nearer 
bodies  approach  to  the  nature  of  fire,  the  more  do  they  lose 
of  variety.     And  after  they  have  assumed  the  nature  of  fire, 
and  that  in  a  rectified  and  pure  state,  they  throw  ofi^  every 
organ,  every  property,  and  every  dissimilarity;   and  nature 
seems  as  it  were  to  gather  to  a  point  in  the  vertex  of  the 
pyramid,  and  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  her  proper  action. 
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Therefore  this  kindling  or  catching  fire  Heraclitus  called  peace ; 
because  it  composed  nature  and  made  her  one ;  but  generation 
he  called  war^  because  it  multiplied  and  made  her  many.^  And 
that  this  process  (by  which  things  flowed  and  ebbed^  like  the 
tide,  from  variety  to  unity^  and  from  unity  to  Tariety)  might 
be  some  way  explained,  he  maintained  that  fire  was^condensed 
and  rarefied,  yet  so  that  its  rarefaction  towards  a  fiery  nature 
was  the  direct  and  progressive  action  of  nature;  while  its 
condensation  was  a  kind  of  retrograde  action  or  failing  of  the 
same.  Both  of  these  he  considered  to  take  place  by  fate,  and 
(in  the  sum  of  things)  at  certain  periods ;  so  that  this  revolving 
world  would  some  time  or  other  be  set  on  fire,  and  afterwards 
renewed  again,  and  that  this  series  and  succession  of  conflagra- 
tion and  generation  would  go  on  for  ever.  Only  the  inflamma- 
tion and  the  extinction  were  according  to  him  (if  one  studies 
diligently  the  scanty  account  which  has  come  down  to  us  of 
the  man  and  his  opinions)  to  take  place  in  a  difierent  order. 
For  as  to  the  process  of  inflammation,  he  no  way  diflered  from 
the  common  opinions ;  that  the  progress  of  rarefaction  and 
extenuation  went  on  from  earth  to  water,  from  water  to  air, 
from  air  to  fire.  But  the  way  back  was  not  by  the  same 
stages;  the  order  being  directly  inverted.  For  he  aflbrmed 
that  fire  by  its  extinction  produces  earth,  as  its  dregs  and  soot; 
that  these  then  conceive  and  collect  moisture,  whence  proceeds 
an  overflow  of  water,  which  again  emits  and  exhales  air;  so 
that  the  change  from  fire  to  earth  is  sudden,  not  gradual. 

Such  then,  or  better  than*  these,  were  the  opinions  of  those 
who  laid  down  one  prindple  of  things;  regarding  nature 
simply,  not  contentiously.  And  they  deserve  commendation 
for  giving  Cupid  but  one  garment,  which  is  the  next  degree  to 
nakedness ;  and  that  garment  too  (as  I  have  said)  like  a  veil, 
and  of  no  thicker  texture.  Now  by  the  garment  of  Cupid  I 
mean  some  form  attributed  to  the  primary  matter,  that  may  be 
said  to  be  substantially  homogeneous  witii  the  form  of  any  of 
the  secondary  essences*  But  the  assertions  made  by  them  with 
respect  to  water,  air,  and  fire,  which  rest  on  no  very  firm 
grounds,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  confute;  nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  discussing  them  severally,  so  I  will 
only  touch  on  them  in  general.     First  therefore^  in  the  inquiry 
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of  principles  these  ancient  philosophers  do  not  appear  to  have 
adopted  a  very  perfect  system ;  but  what  they  did  was  only  to 
seek  out  among  apparent  and  manifest  bodies  that  which  seemed 
most  excellent^  and  set  down  that  as  the  principle  of  all  things ; 
by  right,  as  it  were,  of  its  excellence ;  not  as  being  truly  and 
really  so.  For  they  thought  that  such  a  nature  was  the  only  one 
of  which  it  could  be  said  that  it  is  what  it  seems ;  other  things 
they  thought  were  this  same  nature,  though  not  according  to  ap- 
pearance ;  so  that  they  seem  to  have  spoken  either  figuratively, 
or  under  the  influence  of  fascination ;  the  stronger  impression 
carrying  the  rest  with  it  But  a  true  philosopher  should  look 
at  all  things  alike,  and  lay  down  those  as  the  principles  of 
things,  which  agree  as  well  with  the  smallest,  rarest,  and  most 
neglected  of  essences,  as  with  the  greatest  and  most  numerous 
and  vigorous.  For  though  we  men  most  admire  the  beings  which 
are  most  universal,  yet  the  bosom  of  nature  is  opened  to  alL 
If  on  the  other  hand  they  hold  this  principle  of  theirs  not  by 
excellence,  but  simply,  they  seem  certainly  to  have  fallen  on  a 
harsh  figure  of  speech ;  for  it  brings  it  plainly  to  a  matter  of 
equivocation,  what  they  assert  not  being  predicated  either  of 
natural  fire  or  natural  air  or  natural  water,  but  of  some 
imaginary  and  ideal  fire,  air,  &c.,  which  retains  the  name,  but 
does  not  answer  the  definition.  They  seem  further  to  be 
driven  to  the  same  difficulties  in  which  the  assertors  of  abs«> 
tract  matter  are  involved;  for  as  those  introduce  a  potential 
and  imaginary  matter  altogether,  so  do  these  likewise  in  part. 
Moreover  they  make  matter  formed  and  actual  with  respect  to 
one  thing  (namely,  that  principle  of  theirs),  but  potential  with 
respect  to  everything  else.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
advantage  in  this  kind  of  single  principle,  more  than  in  that  of 
abstract  matter ;  except  that  it  has  something  to  offer  to  the 
human  understanding,  whereon  the  thoughts  of  men  may  better 
fix  themselves  and  rest,  and  by  which  the  notion  of  the  prin- 
ciple itself  becomes  somewhat  fuller,  though  that  of  all  other 
things  more  abstruse  and  hard.  But  the  fact  is  that  at  that  time 
the  Predicaments  had  not  commenced  their  reign,  whereby  this 
principle  of  an  abstract  nature  might  have  sheltered  itself 
under  the  credit  and  protection  of  the  predicament  of  substance ; 
and  therefore  no  one  durst  feign  a  matter  quite  imaginary, 
but  asserted  a  principle  according  to  sense ;  some  true  entity ; 
the  manner  only  of  dispensation  (for  in  that  they  used  greater 
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license)  being  imaginary.^  Por  they  do  not  discover,  nay,  do 
not  even  speculate,  by  what  appetite  or  spur,  or  by  what  rea- 
son, way,  or*  inducement,  that  principle  of  theirs  degenerates 
from,  and  again  recovers  its  nature.  But  seeing  there  are  such 
armies  of  contraries  in  the  world,  as  of  dense  and  rare,  hot  and 
cold,  light  and  darkness,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  many 
others,  which  oppose,  deprive,  and  destroy  one  another  in  turn ; 
to  suppose  that  all  these  emanate  from  some  one  source  of  a 
material  substance,  and  yet  not  to  show  any  manner  in  which 
the  thing  can  be,  seems  but  a  confiised  speculation,  and  an 
abandonment  of  inquiry.  For  if  the  tiling  itself  were  ascer- 
tained by  the  sense,  you  must  receive  it,  though  the  manner 
thereof  be  hidden ;  and  again,  if  by  force  of  reason  any  con- 
venient and  credible  manner  could  be  discovered,  you  must 
perhaps  give  up  appearances ;  but  you  should  by  no  means  be 
required  to  assent  to  those  things  whereof  neither  the  being  is 
manifest  by  the  sense,  nor  the  explanation  probable  by  the 
reason.  Besides,  if  there  were  but  one  principle  of  things,  it 
ought  to  have  a  visible  mark,  and  as  it  were  a  superiority  and 
predominance  in  all  things ;  nor  should  anything  of  importance 
be  found  diametrically  opposite  to  that  principle.  Likewise  it 
should  hold  a  middle  position,  so  as  to  be  more  conveniently 
available  for  everything,  and  diffuse  itself  around.  But  there  is 
nothing  of  this  found  in  the  principles  of  those  philosophers.  For 
the  earth,  which  is  cut  off  and  excluded  from  the  honour  of  a 
principle,  seems  to  receive  and  cherish  natures  opposed  to  those 
three  principial  natures;  for  to  the  mobility  and  lucidity  of 
fire  it  opposes  rest  and  opacity ;  to  the  tenuity  and  softness  of 
air,  in  like  manner,  it  opposes  density  and  hardness ;  and  to 
the  moistness  and  sequacity  of  water,  dryness,  rigidity,  and 
asperity;  besides,  the  earth  itself  occupies  the  central  place, 
the  rest  being  turned  out  And  further,  if  there  were  only 
one  principle  of  things,  it  ought  to  have  a  nature  indifferently 
disposed  towards  the  generation  and  the  dissolution  of  them. 
For  it  is  as  much  the  condition  of  a  principle  that  things  should 
resolve  themselves  into  it,  as  that  things  should  be  produced 
from  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  of  these  bodies,  air  and 
fire  seem  unsuited  to  supply  matter  for  the  generation  of  things, 
though  ready  to  receive  their  dissolution :  whereas  water,  on 

■  Cf.  Arbtot  Met  I  8. 
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the  other  hand^  is  favoarable  and  good  for  generation,  but  more 
unfit  and  averse  to  dissolution  or  restoration ;  as  would  be  easily 
seen  if  for  some  time  there  were  to  be  no  rain.  Moreover,  pu- 
trefaction itself  in  no  way  reduces  things  to  crude  and  pure 
water.  But  hj  far  the  greatest  error  is  ihat  they  set  up  for  a 
principle  that  which  is  corruptible  and  mortal;  for  they  do 
,  no  less  when  they  introduce  such  a  principle  as  forsakes  and 
lays  aside  its  nature  in  compositions.  ''  For  when  a  thing  shifts 
and  changes,  that  which  it  was  dies."  ^ 

But  I  shall  have  to  make  further  use  of  this  reason  presently, 
now  that  our  discourse  has  come  down  in  order  to  the  third 
sect,  which  asserted  many  principles  of  things ;  a  sect  which 
seems  to  have  more  strength  on  its  side  and  certainly  has  more 
prejudice.  Therefore  I  will  not  examine  their  opinions  in 
general  or  in  common,  but  one  by  one. 

Among  those  who  have  maintained  that  there  are  many  prin- 
ciples I  shall  set  aside  those  who  hold  them  to  be  infinite ;  for 
the  point  concerning  infinity  belongs  to  the  allegory  respecting 
Ccelum.  But  among  the  ancients  Parmenides  maintained  two 
principles  of  things,  fire  and  earth,  or  heaven  and  earth.  For  he 
asserted  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  real  fire,  pure  and  limpid, 
not  degenerate  as  fire  is  with  us,  which  is  only  as  Vulcan  thrown 
'down  from  heaven,  and  lamed  by  the  fall.  And  tiiese  opinions 
of  Parmenides  Telesius  has  in  our  age  revived ;  a  man  strong 
and  well  armed  with  the  reasonings  of  the  Peripatetics  (if  they 
were  worth  anything),  which  likewise  he  has  turned  against 
themselves;  but  embarrassed  in  his  afiirmations,  and  better 
at  pulling  down  than  at  building  up.  Of  the  discoveries  of 
Parmenides  himself  the  account  is  very  scanty  and  shadowy ; 
yet  tiie  foundations  of  a  similar  opinion  seem  plainly  laid  in  the 
book  written  by  Plutarch  on  the  **  Primal  Cold  ;'*  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  from  some  ancient  treatise,  at  that 
time  extant  but  now  lost.  For  it  contains  not  a  few  tilings 
both  more  acute  and  more  sound  than  the  speculations  of  the 
autiior  himself  commonly  are,  and  by  these  Telesius  appears  to 
have  been  prompted  and  incited  to  take  them  up  studiously  and 
follow  them  out  strenuously  in  his  ^^  Commentaries  on  the  Nature 
of  Things."    Now  tiie  opinions  of  this  sect  are  as  follows :  That 

>  Lucret1U.518.t*- 

Mam  quodcunque  suls  matatum  flnlbus  exit* 
CoDtinuo  hoc  mors  est  iUius,  quod  fait  ante. 
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the  first  forms^  and  the  first  active  entities,  and  therefore  the  first 
substances,  are  heat  and  cold ;  yet  that  these  have  no  body, 
but  a  passive  and  potential  matter,  which  supplies  a  corporeal 
bulk,  and  is  equally  susceptible  of  both  natures ;  itself  without 
any  action  at  alL  That  light  is  a  sprouting  of  heat,  but  of  heat 
dissipated,  which  being  multiplied  by  collection  becomes  robust 
and  sensible.  That  darkness  in  like  manner  is  the  destitution 
and  confusion  of  the  radiating  nature  firom  cold.  That  density 
and  rarity  are  but  tiie  textures  and,  as  it  were,  the  webs  of 
heat  and  cold ;  heat  and  cold  being  the  producers  and  operatives 
thereof;  cold  condensing  and  thickening  the  work,  heat  sepa- 
rating and  extending  it.  That  from  such  textures  a  disposition 
towards  motion,  either  apt  or  averse,  is  impressed  upon  bodies; 
that  is,  prompt  and  apt  upon  rare  bodies,  sluggish  and  averse 
upon  dense.  Therefore  that  heat  by  tenuity  exdtes  and  cre- 
ates motion;  cold  by  density  checks  and  quiets  it  Hence 
that  there  are  four  co-essential  and  conjugate  natures,  and 
those  of  two  kinds,  preserving  the  respective  order  I  have 
mentioned  (for  the  source  is  heat  and  cold,  the  rest  are  emana^ 
tions);  but  yet  always  concomitant  and  inseparable.  These 
are  heat,  lucidity,  rarity,  mobihty ;  and  again,  their  four  oppo- 
sites,  cold,  opacity,  density,  immobility.  That  the  seats  and 
stages  of  the  first  conjugation  are  placed  in  the  heaven,  stars, 
and  especially  in  the  sun ;  of  the  second,  in  the  earth.  For 
that  the  heaven,  from  its  perfect  and  entire  heat  and  the  extreme 
extension  of  matter,  is  most  hot,  lucid,  rarefied,  and  moveable ; 
whereas  the  earth,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  entire  and  unre- 
firacted  cold,  and  the  extreme  contraction  of  matter,  is  most 
cold,  dark,  and  dense,  completely  immoveable,  and  exceedingly 
averse  to  motion.  That  tiie  summits  of  the  heaven  preserve 
their  nature  entire  and  inviolate,  admitting  some  diversity  among 
themselves^  but  completely  removed  firom  the  violence  and 
insult  of  a  contrary  body ;  that  there  is  a  like  constancy  in  the 
depths  or  innermost  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  that  it  is  only  the 
extremities,  where  contrary  bodies  approach  and  meet  togetiier, 
which  struggle  and  sufier,  and  are  assailed  by  one  another. 
That  tiie  heaven  tiierefore,  in  its  whole  bulk  and  substance,  is 
hot,  and  quite  free  from  every  contrary  nature,  but  that  heat 
is  unequal ;  some  parts  being  more,  others  less  hot.  For  that 
in  tiie  body  of  the  stars  heat  is  more  intense,  in  the  space 
between  them  less  so ;  moreover  that  of  the  stars  themselves. 
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some  are  more  burning  than  others,  and  have  a  livelier  and 
more  radiant  fire ;  yet  so  that  the  contrary  nature  of  oold,  or 
any  gradation  thereof,  never  penetrates  there ;  for  that  it  admits 
a  difference  of  nature,  but  not  a  contrariety.  That  you  must 
not  however  judge  of  the  heat  or  fire  of  celestial  bodies,  which 
is  entire  and  native,  from  common  fire.  For  that  our  fire  is  out 
of  its  place,  trembling,  surrounded  with  contrary  bodies,  needy, 
dependent  for  its  preservation  on  the  fuel  given  it,  and  fugi- 
tive; whereas  in  heaven  it  is  in  its  true  position,  apart  from 
the  violence  of  any  contrary  body,  constant,  kept  up  by  itself 
and  similar  things,  and  performing  its  proper  operations  free 
and  undisturbed.  Also  that  the  heaven  is  bright  everywhere, 
but  with  differences  of  more  or  less.  For  that,  seeing  there  are 
among  the  known  and  numbered  stars  some  which  are  only 
visible  in  a  clear  sky,  and  in  the  milky  way  there  are  knots 
of  small  stars  which  show  a  kind  of  whiteness  all  tc^ether, 
but  are  not  severally  distinguishable  as  bright  bodies ;  no  one 
can  doubt  but  that  there  are  many  stars  invisible  to  us ;  and 
indeed  that  the  whole  heaven  is  endued  with  light,  though 
not  with  a  splendour  so  strong  and  far-darting,  nor  with  rays 
so  thick  and  close,  as  can  travel  so  great  a  distance  and  come 
to  our  view.  So  again,  that  the  whole  heaven  consists  of  a 
fine  and  rare  substance,  nothing  in  that  substance  being  crowded 
or  packed  closer  than  it  likes,  but  yet  that  in  some  parts  mat^ 
ter  is  more  extended,  in  others  less.  Lastly,  that  the  motion 
of  the  heaven  is  found  to  be  that  which  suits  the  most  moveable 
body:  namely,  the  motion  of  conversion  or  rotation.  For 
circular  motion  is  interminable,  and  for  its  own  sake.  Motion 
in  a  straight  line  is  to  an  end,  and  for  the  sake  of  something, 
and  as  it  were  to  obtain  rest.  Therefore  that  the  whole 
heaven  moves  with  a  circular  motion,  and  no  part  of  it  is  free 
from  that  motion ;  but  yet  as  in  the  heat,  light,  and  rarity  of , 
heaven  there  is  inequality,  the  same  likewise  is  observed  in  its 
motion ;  an  inequality  the  more  conspicuous  because  it  more 
invites  and  bears  human  observation,  and  may  even  be  re- 
duced to  calculation.  Now,  orbicular  motion  may  differ  both  in 
velocity  and  direction ;  in  velocity  it  may  be  quicker  or  slower ; 
in  direction,  it  may  be  in  a  perfect  circle,  or  it  may  have  some- 
thing of  a  spiral  course,  and  not  return  exactly  to  the  same . 
spot ;  for  a  spiral  line  is  made  up  of  a  straight  line  and  a  circle. 
Therefore  that  these  very  inequalities  have  place  in  the  heaven 
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— variety  of  velocity,  and  deviation  from  the  point  of  return,  or 
Bpirality.  For  both  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  are  unequal 
in  their  velocity ;  and  the  planets  evidently  deviate  from  tropic 
to  tropic ;  and  the  higher  the  heavenly  bodies  are,  the  greater 
is  their  velocity,  and  the  more  spiral  their  course.  For  if  phe- 
nomena be  taken  simply  and  as  they  are  seen,  and  there  be  set 
down  one  natural  and  simple  daily  motion  in  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  mathematical  propriety  of  reducing  motions  to 
perfect  circles  be  rejected,  and  spiral  lines  be  admitted,  and 
those  contrarieties  of  motions  following  the  order  from  east  to 
west  (which  they  call  the  motion  of  primitive  mobility)  and 
again  from  west  to  east  (which  they  call  the  proper  motion  of 
the  planets)  be  reduced  to  one ;  diiFerence  of  time  in  the  return 
being  accounted  for  by  differences  of  speed,  and  difference  of 
position  with  regard  to  the  zodiac  by  spiral  lines,  it  is  plain  that 
what  I  have  said  must  come  to  pass — that  the  moon,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  the  lowest  of  the  planets,  must  proceed  both 
slowest  of  all,  and  in  the  rarest  and  most  open  spirals.  Such 
then  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  this  sect  respecting  the  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  heaven  which  (by  reason  of  its  distance 
from  a  contrary)  is  firm  and  perpetual.  But  whether  Tele- 
sius  kept  to  the  old  limits,  and  imagined  that  such  was  the 
nature  of  everything  above  the  moon,  together  with  the 
moon  itself,  or  whether  he  held  that  the  hostile  force  could 
ascend  higher,  he  does  not  dearly  lay  down.  But  of  the 
earth  (which  is  the  stage  and  seat  of  the  contrary  nature)  he 
asserts  likewise,  that  the  greatest  part  is  inviolate  and  undis- 
turbed, and  that  the  heavenly  bodies  do  DOt  penetrate  thither. 
But  of  what  kind  it  is,  he  says,  need  not  be  inquired.  It 
is  enough  to  consider  it  endowed  with  these  four  natures  — 
coldness,  opacity,  density,  and  rest,  and  those  absolute  and  in 
no  degree  impaired.  Now  the  part  of  the  earth  towards  the 
surface,  being  like  a  crust  or  rind,  he  assigns  to  the  generation 
of  things ;  and  supposes  all  entities  any  way  known  to  us,  even 
the  heaviest,  hardest,  and  those  which  lie  the  deepest,  as  metals, 
stones,  the  sea,  to  consist  of  earth  in  some  degree  changed  and 
wrought  by  the  heat  of  the  heaven,  and  which  has  already  con- 
ceived some  heat,  radiation,  tenuity  and  mobility,  and  partakes 
in  short  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  sun  and  pure 
earth.  It  follows  therefore  that  this  pure  earth  must  be  de- 
pressed below  the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea,  the  deepest  mines. 
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and  all  generated  bodies ;  and  that  between  this  pure  earth  and 
the  moon,  or  perhaps  higher,  there  must  be  situated  a  middle 
nature  composed  by  the  temperaments  and  refractions  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Having  tiius  sufficiently  fortified  the  interior  of 
both  kingdoms,  he  gets  up  an  invasion  and  war.  For  he  sup- 
poses that  in  the  regions  lying  between  the  furthest  parts  of 
the  heaven  and  the  innermost  of  the  eai*th,  there  is  found  all 
tumult,  conflict,  and  perturbation,  as  we  see  in  empires  whose 
borders  are  ravaged  by  incursions  and  violence,  while  the  in- 
terior provinces  enjoy  secure  peace ;  that  such  natures  there- 
fore^  with  their  concretions,  have  the  appetite  and  faculty  of 
constantiy  generating,  multiplying,  and  spreading  themselves 
in  all  directions,  of  occupying  the  whole  mass  of  matter,  of 
mutually  assailing  and  invading  one  another,  of  turning  one 
another  out  from  their  proper  seats  and  settiing  themselves 
tiierein;  and  moreover  of  perceiving  and  apprehending  the 
force  and  actions  of  another  nature  as  well  as  their  own,  and 
by  means  of  such  perception  of  shifting  and  a^usting  tiiem- 
selves;  and  that  from  this  contest  every  variety  of  entity, 
action,  and  virtue  is  derived.  Yet  he  seems  in  some  places, 
though  hesitatingly  and  cursorily,  to  assign  to  matter  some 
quality  of  its  own;  as  first,  that  it  is  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  forms  and  active  entities,  but  consists  of  a  uni 
versal  sum;  secondly,  that  to  it  is  referred  the  motion  of 
gravity  or  descent ;  and  he  also  adds  something  about  the  black- 
ness of  matter.  But  this  is  set  down  plainly,  that  heat  and 
cold,  in  the  same  power  and  quantity,  remit  or  increase  their 
strength  accordingly  as  tiie  matter  in  which  they  exist  is 
opened  out  or  folded  up ;  since  they  fill  the  measure  of  the 
matter,  not  their  own.  But  Telesius  proceeds  to  devise  and 
explain  the  manner  in  which,  by  means  of  this  strife  and  con- 
test, so  fruitful  and  manifold  a  generation  of  beings  may  be 
induced  and  turned  out.  He  begins  by  securing  tiie  eartii, 
as  being  the  inferior  principle;  and  shows  the  reason  why 
it  has  not  been  long  ago  destroyed  and  absorbed  by  the  sun, 
nor  ever  can  be.  The  first  and  principal  point  which  he  al- 
leges is  the  immense  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  fixed  stars, 
and  its  very  great  distance  from  the  sun — a  distance  tolerably 
well  measured.  The  second  point  is  the  declination  of  the 
sun's  rays  from  the  perpendicular  witii  respect  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth ;  that  is^  that  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
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earth  the  sun  is  never  vertical,  lior  his  rays  perpendicular ;  so 
that  he  never  affects  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  with  any  re- 
markable force  of  heat  The  third  point  is  the  obliquity  of  the 
sun's  motion  in  passing  through  the  zodiac  with  respect  to  the 
same  parts  of  the  earth;  whence  the  heat»  whatever  be  its 
force,  is  not  continually  redoubled,  but  returns  after  long  in- 
tervals. The  fourth  point  is  the  velocity  of  the  sun  in  its 
diurnal  motion,  performing,  as  it  does,  so  large  a  circuit  in  so 
short  a  time,  whereby  the  heat  stays  the  less,  and  is  not  sta- 
tionary for  an  instant.  The  fifth  point  is  the  continuation  of 
bodies  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  whereby  the  heat  of  the 
sun  does  not  come  through  a  vacuum  with  its  force  entire,  but 
by  passing  through  so  many  resisting  bodies,  with  each  of 
which  it  has  to  struggle  and  dispute,  is  immensely  weakened 
and  enfeebled ;  and  so  much  the  more  because  the  further  it 
goes  and  the  weaker  it  becomes,  the  more  stubborn  are  the 
bodies  it  meets,  and  most  of  all  when  it  arrives  at  ilie  surface 
of  the  earth,  where  there  seems  not  only  resistance,  but  a  direct 
repulsion.  But  the  process  of  mutation  laid  down  by  Telesius 
is  as  follows.  The  war  (he  holds)  is  absolutely  inexpiable  and 
internecine.  These  contrary  natures  do  not  agree  in  any  one 
point,  nor  do  they  meet  in  a  third,  exceptmg  in  Hyle.  There- 
fore  the  one  nature  desires,  strives,  and  contends  absolutely  to 
destroy  the  other,  and  to  impress  matter  with  itself  only  and 
its  own  image ;  so  that  the  sun's  work  (as  he  says  clearly  and 
often)  is  plainly  to  turn  the  earth  into  sun,  and  vice  versa  the 
earth's  work  is  to  turn  the  sun  into  earth*  This  however  does 
not  prevent  everything  being  done  in  certain  order,  definite 
times,  and  just  measure ;  and  every  action  in  its  due  course  be- 
ginning, working,  flourishing,  languishing,  and  ceasing;  but  this 
is  not  caused  by  any  laws  of  alliance  or  concord,  but  entirely  by 
a  want  of  power ;  for  all  more  and  less  in  virtue  and  action  pro- 
ceeds not  from  the  regulation  of  the  intensive  power  (which 
desires  something  entire),  but  from  the  stroke  and  curb  of  the 
opposite  nature.  The  diversity,  multiplicity,  and  likewise  the 
perplexity  of  operation  must  certainly  proceed  from  one  of  three 
things ;  namely,  the  force  of  heat,  the  disposition  of  matter,  or 
the  manner  of  working ;  which  three  are  nevertheless  united 
together  by  a  mutual  bond,  and  are  causes  one  of  the  other. 
Heat  itself  differs  in  power,  quantity,  continuance,  mean,  and 
succession ;  succession  again  has  its  own  manifold  variations  in 
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approaching  and  withdrawing'^  or  in  intension  and  remission ; 
in  sudden  or  graduated  accession;  in  return  or  repetition  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals ;  and  such  like  alterations.     Heats 
therefore  are  far  the  most  varied  in  their  force  and  nature,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  made  purer  or  less  pure,  with  reference  to 
the  first  fountain  thereof,  namely,  the  sun.    Neither  does  all  heat 
cherish  heat,  but  when  two  heats  differ  many  degrees  from  one 
another,  either  kills  and  destroys  the  other  no  less  than  cold ; 
each  having  its  proper  actions,  and  thwarting  and  opposing  the 
actions  of  the  other ;  so  that  Telesius  makes  lesser  heats  to  be 
as  traitors  and  deserters  towards  great  ones,  and  as  conspiring 
with  cold.     Therefore  the  feeble  heat  which  creeps  in  water 
destroys  the  lively  heat  which  vibrates  in  fire ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  preternatural  heat  of  putrid  humours  in  the  human 
body  suffocates  and  extinguishes  the  natural  heat.     But  that 
quantity  of  heat  makes  a  great  difference,  is  too  manifest  to 
need  explanation.     For  one  or  two  burning  coals  are  not  so  hot 
as  a  whole  heap ;  but  the  effect  of  quantity  is  most  remarkably 
shown  in  the  multiplication  of  the  sun's  heat,  by  the  reflection 
of  the  rays ;  for  the  number  of  rays  is  doubled  by  simple  and 
multiplied  by  various  reflection.     But  to  quantity  of  heat  there 
should  be  added  also  union ;  which  is  likewise  best  shown  in 
the  oblique  and  perpendicular  direction  of  rays,  since  the  nearer 
the  direct  and  reflected  ray  coincide,  and  the  acuter  the  angle 
which  they  make  with  each  other,  the  stronger  is  the  force  of 
heat  thrown  out.    Moreover  the  sun  himself  when  he  is  present 
among  the  larger  and  stronger  fires  of  the  fixed  stars,  Regulus^ 
the  Dog  Star,  and  Spica,  sends  out  stronger  heats.     But  con- 
tinuance of  heat  is  most  plainly  an  operation  of  the  greatest 
importance;  as  all  natural  virtues  respect  and  observe  their 
times,  some  time  being  required  to  put  their  strength  in  action, 
and  a  good  deal  to  give  it  full  vigour.     Therefore  continuance 
of  heat  converts  an  equal  heat  into  a  progressive  and  unequal 
one,  because  both  the  preceding  and  the  subsequent  heat  are 
united  together ;    and  this  is  clearly  shown  in  the  heats  of 
autumn,  inasmuch  as  they  are  felt  to  be  more  burning  than  the 
heats  of  summer,  and  in  the  heats  of  sununer  afternoons,  inas* 
much  as  they  are  felt  to  be  more  burning  than  those  of  noon- 
day.    So  also  the  weakness  of  heat  in  the  colder  countries  is 
sometimes  compensated  by  the  continuance  and  length  of  the 
days  in  summer.     But  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  medium 
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in  conveying  heat  is  wonderful.  For  hence  the  temperature 
of  the  seasons  is  exceedingly  varied,  so  that  with  an  unspeak- 
able changeableness  it  is  sometimes  found  to  be  chilly  in  summer 
and  sunny  in  winter;  the  sun  meanwhile  keeping  his  course 
and  distance  constantly  and  regularly.  Crops  of  com  like- 
wise and  grapes  ripen  sobner  with  a  south  wind  and  a  cloudy 
sky.  And  every  disposition  and  excretion  of  the  heaven  in  the 
various  revolutions  of  years,  sometimes  pestilent  and  diseased, 
sometimes  healthy  and  favourable,  derives  its  cause  and  origin 
from  this ;  namely,  from  the  variation  of  the  intermediate  air, 
which  gathers  a  different  disposition  from  the  very  change  and 
alteration  of  the  seasons,  perhaps  in  a  long  series.  But  the 
succession  of  heat»  and  the  order  in  which  one  follows  another, 
as  the  reasons  of  it  are  manifold,  so  its  virtue  is  supreme.  For 
the  sun  could  not  have  generated  so  numerous  and  prolific  an 
offspring,  did  not  the  configuration  of  the  sim's  body  as  it  moves, 
with  respect  to  the  earth  and  the  parts  of  the  earth,  partake  of 
very  much  inequality  and  variation.  For  the  sun  moves  both 
in  a  circle  and  rapidly  and  obliquely,  and  changes  himself,  so 
as  to  be  both  absent  and  present,  nearer  and  further  off,  more 
perpendicular  and  more  oblique,  returning  slowly  and  quickly, 
and  never  for  a  single  moment  is  the  heat  emanating  from  the 
sun  constant,  and  nowhere  (unless  it  be  in  the  tropics)  does  it 
return  at  a  short  interval ;  so  that  such  variation  of  the  gene- 
rator excellently  agrees  with  such  variety  of  the  thing  generated. 
Whereto  may  be  added  the  extreme  diversity  of  the  nature  of 
the  medium  or  conductor.  The  other  things  also,  which  have 
been  said  of  the  inequality  and  degrees  of  a  single  heat,  may  be 
referred  to  the  changes  and  varieties  of  succession  in  different 
heats.  Therefore  not  without  reason  did  Aristotie  attribute  the 
generation  and  corruption  of  things  to  the  oblique  course  of 
the  sun,  and  set  down  that  as  the  efficient  cause  thereof;  had 
he  not  from  his  love  of  laying  down  the  law  and  of  acting 
as  die  arbiter  of  nature,  and  of  distinguishing  and  arranging 
things  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  spoiled  a  sound  con- 
ception. For  he  should  have  assigned  generation  and  cor- 
ruption (which  is  never  merely  privative,  but  is  still  pregnant 
with  the  generation  of  something  else)  to  the  inequality  of  the 
sun's  heat  as  a  whole ;  that  is,  to  his  advance  and  retreat  both 
together ;  not  generation  to  the  advance  and  corruption  to  the 
retreat  separately ;  a  thing  which  he  did  stupidly  and  almost 
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according  to  the  ynlgar  judgment.    And  if  any  one  is  surprised 
that  generation  of  things  is  attributed  to  the  sun ;  seeing  the 
sun   is  asserted  and  supposed  to  be  fire,  and  fire  generates 
nothing ;  it  is  a  weak  objection.     For  that  notion  of  the  hete- 
rogeneity of  the  heats  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  is  plainly  a  dream. 
For  there  are  infinite  operations  in  which  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  of  fire  agree ;  as  in  the  ripening  of  fruits,  the  preservation 
in  cold  climates  of  tender  plants  accustomed  to  warm  skies,  the 
hatching  of  eggs,  the  clarifying  of  urine  (for  I  put  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  of  animals  together),  the  reviving  of  small  animals 
stiffened  with  cold,  the  raising  of  dews  and  vapours,  and  the 
like.     Nevertheless  our  fire  is  a  bad  actor,  and  cannot  well 
imitate  or  come  near  to  the  actions  of  the  sun ;  for  the  sun's 
heat  has  three  properties,  which  common  fire  can  by  scarce  any 
device  represent.     First  by  reason  of  its  distance  it  is  less  in 
degree  and  gentler ;  this  however  is  a  property  which  may  in 
some  measure  be  matched  ;  for  such  a  measure  of  heat  is  rather 
unknown  than  unprocurable.  Secondly  by  flowing  and  shooting 
through  so  many  and  such  difierent  mediums,  it  borrows  and 
obtains  a  certain  dissimilar  and  generative  force.    But  above  all, 
it  is  so  regular  in  the  inequality  with  which  it  increases  and 
diminishes,  advances  and  retreats,  never  succeeding  by  starts  or 
precipitately.  Which  two  latter  properties  are  almost  inimitable 
by  fire,  though  the  matter  may  be  advanced  by  a  perspicacious 
and  well-considered  industry.     Such  then  are  llie  opinions  of 
Telesius  respecting  the  diversity  of  heats. 

But  cold,  that  is,  the  contrary  principle,  and  the  distribution 
thereof,  he  scarce  mentions ;  unless  he  thought  that  in  treating 
of  the  disposition  of  matter  (to  which  I  now  proceed  in  the 
second  place)  he  had  sufficiently  provided  for  it.  Yet  this  he 
should  not  have  done ;  seeing  that  he  held  cold  to  be  by  no 
means  the  privation  of  heat,  but  a  decidedly  active  principle ; 
a  rival  as  it  were  and  competitor  with  heat.  And  what  he  says 
concerning  th'e  disposition  of  matter  goes  to  show  how  matter 
suffers  and  is  worked  upon  and  converted  by  heat,  without  any 
mention  or  thought  about  cold.  Of  cold  however  (for  I  wish 
to  deal  quite  fairly  with  every  man's  opinions,  and  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  a  favourable  construction)  he  might  have  said 
something  of  this  kind :  — That  the  immovable  and  fixed  seat 
of  cold  answers  excellently  to  the  movable  and  changeable 
structure  of  heat ;  as  the  anvil  to  the  hammer.     For  if  both 
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pxinciples  had  been  subject  to  variety  and  alteration  they  would 
doubtless  have  produced  hourly  and  momentary  beings.  Like- 
wise that  the  immense  regions  of  heat  (namely,  the  heavens) 
are  somewhat  balanced  by  the  compact  nature  of  the  earth  and 
surrounding  objects ;  since  it  is  not  space  that  is  regarded,  but 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  space.  But  for  the  nature  of  cold 
and  its  virtues  and  proportions  it  is  fit  they  should  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  or  with  few  words ;  seeing  no  certain  and  well- 
approved  information  can  be  had  concerning  it  from  experience* 
For  we  have  common  fire,  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  sun, 
to  manifest  the  nature  of  heat.  But  for  the  cold  of  the  earth 
there  is  no  substitute  which  is  at  man's  command  and  available 
for  experiment  For  those  chills  and  rigours  of  cold  which  in 
winter  time  and  in  the  coldest  countries  are  exhaled  into  the 
air  from  the  globe  and  circumference  of  the  earth  are  merely 
tepid  airs  and  baths,  compared  to  the  nature  of  the  primal  cold 
shut  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  insomuch  that  that  cold 
whereof  men  have  perception  and  command  is  much  the  same 
as  if  they  had  no  other  heat  than  that  of  the  summer  sun  in 
hot  countries ;  which  as  compared  with  the  fire  of  a  burning 
furnace  may  be  regarded  as  coolness.  However  not  to  dwell 
longer  on  supposititious  suggestions,  let  us  next  see  what  Tele* 
sius  says  of  the  disposition  of  matter  on  which  heat  acts ;  and 
which  has  such  power  as  to  promote,  impede,  and  change  the  very 
action  of  heat.  It  falls  under  four  heads.  The  first  difference  is 
derived  from  the  preexistence  or  non-preexistence  of  heat.  The 
second,  from  the  abundance  or  paucity  of  matter.  The  third,  from 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  worked.  The  fourth,  from  the  close- 
ness or  openness  of  the  body  worked  upon.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  Telesius  supposes  that  in  all  known  beings  there  exists 
some  latent  heat,  though  imperceptible  to  the  touch,  which 
unites  itself  to  the  new  or  supervenient  heat ;  and  which  is 
itself  moreover  excited  and  inflamed  by  this  same  foreign  heat 
to  perform  its  own  actions  in  its  proper  sphere :  of  this  he  says 
it  is  a  notable  argument,  that  there  is  no  being, — neither 
metal,  nor  stone,  nor  water,  nor  air, — which  does  not  grow 
warm  at  the  touch,  or  even  at  the  approach,  of  fire  or  a  hot 
body ;  which  would  probably  not  be  so,  were  there  not  some 
preexisting  and  latent  heat  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  new  and 
manifest  heat     Also  that  the  more  or  less  in  this  respect,  that 

is  the  greater  or  less  readiness  to  catch  fire,  which  is  found 
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in  beings,  corresponds  with  the  measure  of  preexisting  heat* 
For  air  warms  with  a  little  heat,  and  such  as  in  the  bodj' 
of  water  wonld  not  be  perceptible  by  the  sense.     Water  like* 
wise  warms  sooner  than  stone,  or  metal,  or  glass.  For  though  it 
is  true  that  some  of  these,  as  metal  or  stone,  seem  to  warm 
sooner  than  water,  that  is  only  on  the  surface  and  not  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  body ;  for  consistent  bodies  have  less  free 
communication  in  their  parts  than  liquids.     Therefore  the  ex* 
terior  of  metal  is  warmed  sooner  than  the  exterior  of  water, 
but  the  whole  body  not  so  soon.     The  second  difference  is  laid 
in  the  collection  and  bulk  of  matter.     For  if  this  be  close,  the 
strength  and  heat  is  more  limited,  and  by  union  more  increased 
and  intensified ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  loose,  the  strength  is 
more  dispersed,  and  by  dispersion  more  diminished  and  weak- 
ened.    Therefore  the  heat  of  ignited  metals  is  stronger  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  even  than  of  flame  itself,  except  that 
flame,  by  reason  of  its  tenuity,  finds  easier  entrance.     For  the 
flame  of  coals  or  wood,  unless  it  be  excited  by  blowing,  so  that 
the  motion  may  help  to  drive  it  in  and  make  it  penetrate,  is 
not  very  furious;  nay,  some  flame  (as  the  flame  of  spirit  of 
wine,  for  instance,  especially  in  a  small  quantity  and  scattered,) 
has  so  gentle  a  heat  that  the  hand  may  almost  bear  it     The 
third  difference,  which    is  taken   from   the  degree   in  which 
matter  is  wrought  upon,  is  manifold;  for  he  mentions  some 
seven  degrees  of  this  working :  of  which  the  first  is  pliancy,  or 
that  disposition  of  matter  which  makes  a  body  yield  a  little  to 
any  great  violence,  or  bear  compression,  and  especially  exten- 
sion ;  in  a  word,  flexible  or  ductile.     The  second  is  softness, 
when  there  is  no  need  of  any  great  violence,  but  the  body 
yields  upon  the  slightest  impulse,  and  at  a  touch,  without  any 
apparent  resistance.     The  third  is  viscosity  or  tenacity,  which 
is  a  kind  of  beginning  of  fluidity.     For  a  viscous  body  seems 
at  the  touch  and  embrace  of  another  body  to  begin  to  flow  and 
continue  itself,  and  not  to  be  terminated  in  itself;  though  it  does 
not  flow  spontaneously  and  of  its  own  accord ;  for  a  fluid  fol« 
lows  itself,  a  viscous  body  rather  something  else.    The  fourth  is 
fluidity  itself,  where  a  body  partaking  of  an  inner  spirit  is  glad 
to  be  in  motion,  and  follows  itself,  and  is  not  easily  defined  or 
fixed.     The  fifth  is  vapour,  when  the  body  is  attenuated  into 
something  intangible,  which  likewise  pves,  flows,  undulates, 
and  trembles  widi  greater  agility  and  mobility.     The  sixth  is 
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exhalation^  which  ia  a  kind  of  vapour  more  concocted  and 
ripened,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  fiery  nature.  The 
seventh  is  air  itself;  which  Telesius  contends  is  actuallj  en«  ^ 
dowed  with  a  native  heat  of  its  own,  and  that  not  small  or 
weak ;  because  even  in  the  coldest  regions  the  air  is  never  con- 
gealed or  frozen.  Likewise  that  we  have  an  evident  proof 
that  the  air  in  its  own  nature  is  hot,  in  this :  that  all  air  en- 
closed, separated  from  the  universal  body  of  air,  and  left  to 
itself,  manifestly  contracts  warmth,  as  appears  in  wool  and 
fibrous  bodies.  Again,  in  close  and  confined  places  the  air, 
when  breathed,  feels  somewhat  suifocating ;  which  comes  from 
heat.  And  that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  air,  when  confined, 
begins  to  exercise  its  nature,  whereas  the  open  air  out  of  doors 
is  refrigerated  by  the  cold  which  the  globe  of  the  earth  per- 
petually emits  and  discharges.  Moreover  our  common  air  has 
some  slender  portion  of  the  qualities  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
since  it  contains  some  light  in  itself:  as  is  shown  by  the  sight 
of  animals,  who  can  see  at  night  and  in  dark  places.  Such 
then,  according  to  Telesius,  is  the  order  of  the  disposition  of 
matter ;  in  intermediate  bodies,  that  is ;  for  the  extremes,  namely 
hard  and  rigid  bodies  on  the  one  side,  fire  itself  on  the  other, 
as  being  the  limits  of  those  lying  between,  are  not  counted. 
But  besides  these  simple  gradations  he  finds  a  great  diversity  in 
the  disposition  of  matter  by  reason  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity 
of  body ;  since  the  various  portions  of  matter,  which  are  com- 
pounded and  united  together  in  one  body,  may  either  be  referred 
equally  to  some  one  of  the  above-mentioned  gradations,  or  un- 
equally to  diifercnt  ones.  For  thence  arises  by  far  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  operation  of  heat.  Therefore  the  fourth  dif- 
ference necessarily  depends  on  the  nature  and  also  the  position 
of  the  body  on  which  heat  acts,  whether  it  be  close  or  porous  and 
open.  For  when  heat  works  on  an  open  and  exposed  nature,  it 
works  in  succession  and  part  by  part,  attenuating  and  at  the 
sam6  time  drawing  out  and  separating.  But  when  it  works  in  a 
confined  and  compact  nature,  it  operates  in  the  whole  and  in  the 
mass,  without  losing  any  heat,  but  the  old  and  the  new  heat 
plainly  uniting  and  conspiring  together ;  whence  it  comes  that 
it  effects  more  powerful,  more  profound,  and  more  exquisite 
alterations  and  preparations ;  of  these  however  I  shall  presently 
speak  more  when  I  come  to  the  manner  of  preparation.  Mean- 
while Telesius  labouis  hard  and  strangely  perplexes  himself  to 
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expbdn  the  manner  of  the  divorce  and  separation  of  his  pzimary 
connatural  qualities^  heat^  light,  tenuity,  and  mobility^  and  the 
four  opposed  to  them,  according  as  they  take  place  in  bodies  ; 
for  there  are  found  some  bodies  hot  or  excellently  prepared  for 
heat,  which  are  also  dense,  quiet,  and  dark ;  others  rare,  movable^ 
bright  or  white,  yet  cold ;  and  in  like  manner  with  regard  to 
the  rest :  there  being  some  one  quality  existing  in  things,  with 
which  the  rest  do  not  agree ;  and  again,  others  partake  of  two 
of  these  natures,  without  the  other  two,  with  a  great  variety 
of  permutations  and  assortments.  In  which  part  Telesius 
does  not  acquit  himself  very  happily,  but  behaves  like  his 
opponents ;  who,  having  formed  their  opinion  before  they  made 
the  trial,  when  they  come  to  particulars  abuse  both  their  own 
wit  and  the  facts  of  nature,  and  miserably  mangle  and  torture 
both;  and  yet  they  proceed  confidently  and  (if  you  believe 
themselves)  victoriously,  and  by  one  means  or  another  still  find 
enough  to  say  for  themselves.  In  the  end  however  he  gives 
up  in  despair,  and  falls  to  wishes,  intimating  that  though  both 
the  power  and  quantity  of  heat  and  the  disposition  of  matter 
may  be  grossly  and  in  sum  distinguished  and  determined,  yet 
their  exact  and  accurate  proportions,  and  their  distinct  and  as 
it  were  measured  methods,  are  placed  beyond  the  reacli  of 
human  inquiry ;  and  yet  so  that  (if  of  two  impossibles  one  can 
be  said  to  be  easier  than  another)  the  diversity  of  the  disposition 
of  matter  may  be  better  discerned  than  the  strength  and  grada- 
tions of  heat ;  and  nevertheless  that  in  these  very  things  (if  the 
fates  allow)  is  to  be  found  the  summit  and  culmination  both  of 
the  knowledge  and  the  power  cjf  man.  But  having  plainly  pro- 
fessed despair,  he  yet  does  not  cease  from  vows  and  prayers. 
For  his  words  are:  "Further,  what  heat  and  how  much, — 
that  is,  what  strength  and  what  amount  of  it,  —  can  turn  what 
earth  and  what  entities  into  what,  — is  a  question  not  to  be 
asked;  being  a  thing  impossible  (as  it  seems  to  me)  for  man 
to  know.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  divide,*  as  it  were,  into 
degrees  either  the  force  of  heat  or  heat  itself,  or  to  have  a 
distinct  perception  of  the  amount  and  quantity  of  matter  into 
which  it  is  infused,  and  to  assign  to  a  certain  and  determinate 
force  and  quantity  of  heat  a  certain  quantity  and  disposition 
and  certsdn  actions  of  matter ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  certain 
quantity  and  certain  actions  of  matter  a  certain  and  determinate 
quantity  of  heat?  Would  that  they  who  enjoy  leisure  and  a  clearer 
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intellect,  and  who  have  the  means  of  searching  the  nature  of 
tilings  in  perfect  tranquillity,  may  find  this  out;  that  men 
may  not  only  understand  all  things,  but  likewise  be  masters 
of  all  I "  wherein  he  shows  himself  somewhat  honester  than  hie 
adversaries  usually  are,  who  set  down  as  absolutely  unattainable 
by  art  everything  which  the  arts  that  they  themselves  have 
made  do  not  attain ;  so  that  no  art  can  be  found  guilty,  being 
itself  both  party  and  judge.  There  remains  the  method  which 
was  mentioned  in  the  third  place,  that  of  working  upon ;  which 
Telesius  disposes  of  by  three  dogmas.  The  first  is,  what  I 
before  remarked  by  the  way,  that  we  know  of  no  concordance 
(as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics),  whereby  things  are 
cherished  and  conspire  as  by  agreement.  For  all  generation, 
and  therefore  all  effect  in  the  natural  body,  is  accomplished 
by  victory  and  predominance  of  one  or  other,  and  not  league 
or  compact  between  the  two.  And  this  is  no  new  thing,  as 
Aristotle  likewise  remarked  it  in  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles'; 
namely,  that  Empedocles,  although  he  had  set  down  strife  and 
friendship  as  the  efficient  principles  of  things,  yet  in  his  expla* 
nations  of  causes  conunonly  makes  use  of  hostility,  as  if  for- 
getful of  the  other.  The  second  is  that  heat,  by  its  own  action, 
always  turns  being  into  moisture,  and  that  neither  dryness  has 
any  agreement  with  heat,  nor  moisture  with  cold.  For  to 
attenuate  is  the  same  as  to  moisten ;  and  what  is  rarest  is  also 
moistest ;  by  moisture  understanding  that  which  yields,  divides 
into  parts,  and  restores  itself  again  most  easily,  and  is  defined 
and  fixed  with  difficulty.  All  which  qualities  exist  more  in 
flame  than  in  air,  which  is  made  by  the  Peripatetics  to  be  most 
moist.  Therefore  heat  perpetually  attracts,  feeds  upon,  ex- 
tends, supplies,  and  generates  moisture ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
cold  drives  all  things  into  dryness,  concretion,  and  hardness : 
and  here  he  holds  Aristotle  to  be  both  dull  in  observation  and 
inconsistent  with  himself,  and  imperious  and  wilful  as  regards 
experience,  because  he  unites  heat  with  dryness.  For  that  hcut 
sometimes  dries  beings,  happens  by  accident ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
a  body  dissimilar,  and  made  up  of  parts  some  grosser  and  some 
finer,  heat  attracts  and  (by  attenuation)  ^ves  an  outlet  to 
the  finer  part,  while  the  grosser  part  is  thereby  forced  together 
and  more  constrained;  which  grosser  part  nevertheless,  if  a 
stronger  heat  be  applied,  itself  becomes  fluid,  as  is  shown  in 

>  Arist  Meteor,  iii.  4. 
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bricks.    For,  in  the  first  place,  a  moderate  heat  forces  the  clay 
to  become  brick,  the  finer  part  having  evaporated;    but  a 
stronger  heat  melts  this  brick  substance  into  gkss.    Now  these 
two  dogmas  may  be  regarded  as  confutations  of  errors;  the 
third  plainly  affirms,  and  not  only  that,  but  also  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes the  manner  of  working  and  preparation.     This  is 
twofold,  either  by  rejection  or  conversion;  either  of  which 
methods  is  carried  out  into  acts  according  to  the  force  of  heat 
and  disposition  of  matter.     Yet  in  this  there  seem  to  be,  a^  it 
were,  two  rules ;  one,  that  when  heat  and  cold  meet  together 
in  great  quantities  and  in  regular  armies,  there  follows  an 
ejection.     For  the  beings  are  dislodged  like  armies,  and  driven 
from  their  place.     But  when  a  smaller  quantity  is  engaged 
then  there  follows  conversion ;  for  the  beings  are  destroyed  and 
rather  change  their  nature  than  their  place.     Of  tiiis  there  is 
a  remarkable  and  noble  instance  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air,  which,  though  tiiey  are  situated  nearer  to  the  heat  of  heaven, 
are  yet  found  to  be  colder  than  the  confines  of  the  earth.     For 
in  those  places  where  a  nearer  approach  is  made  to  the  seat  of 
primitive  heat,  the  heat,  collecting  itself  at  once,  drives  out 
and  thrusts  down  the  entire  force  of  cold  that  had  risen  up, 
and  prevents  its  approach.     And  it  may  be,  in  like  manner, 
that  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  the  heats  are  more  intense 
than  on  the  surface ;  for  that  as  the  seat  of  primitive  cold  is 
approached,  the  cold,  exciting  itself,  drives  back  and  puts  to 
flight  the  heat  with  great  impetuosity,  and  converts  it  into 
itself.     The  other  rule  is,  that  in  an  open  place  there  follows 
ejection ;  in  a  confined,  conversion.     Now  this  is  wonderfully 
shown  in  close  vessels,  where  the  emission  of  the  rarefied  body 
(which  we  commonly  call  spirit)  being  prevented  and  driven 
back,  there  follow  deep  and  radical  alterations  and  fermenta- 
tions in  bodies.     But  this  in  like  manner  happens  when  a  body, 
from  the  compactness  of  its  parts,  is  itself  like  a  close  vessel. 
Such  then  are  the  opinions  of  Telesius,  and  perhaps  also  of 
Parmenides,  concer/iing  the  principles  of  things,  except  that 
Telesius  has  added  something  of  his  own  respecting  Hyle, 
being  led  astray  by  the  Peripatetic  notions. 

Now  what  Telesius  says  would  have  been  probable,  if  man 
were  removed  from  the  world,  and  with  him  the  mechanical 
arts  which  vex  matter,  and  the  fabric  of  the  world  were  re- 
garded simply.     For  this  philosophy  of  his  seems  a  kind  of 
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pastoral  philosophy,  which  contemplates  the  world  placidly  and 
at  its  ease.  Of  the  system  of  the  world  he  discourses  well 
enough,  but  of  principles  most  unskilfully.  Moreover  in  his 
system  itself  there  is  a  great  mistake ;  namely,  that  he  frames 
such  a  system  as  may  apparently  be  eternal,  without  supposing 
a  chaos,  or  any  changes  of  the  great  configuration  of  things. 
For  whatever  philosophy  it  be,  whether  the  Telesian  or  the 
Peripatetic,  or  any  other,  that  professes  a  system  so  furnished, 
balanced,  and  guarded,  that  it  may  seem  not  to  have  come 
from  chaos,  it  is  a  philosophy  of  little  value,  and  conceived 
in  the  narrowness  of  the  human  breast.  For  by  one  who 
philosophises  according  to  the  sense  alone,  the  eternity  of 
matter  is  asserted,  the  eternity  of  the  world  (such  as  we  now 
see  it)  is  denied;  and  this  was  the  conclusion  both  of  the 
primitive  wisdom,  and  of  him  who  comes  nearest  to  it,  Demo- 
critus.  The  same  thing  is  testified  by  Sacred  Writ ;  the  prin- 
cipal difference  being,  that  the  latter  represents  matter  also  as 
proceeding  from  God ;  the  former,  as  self-existing.  For  there 
seem  to  be  three  things  with  regard  to  this  subject  which  we 
know  by  faith.  First,  that  matter  was  created  from  nothing. 
Secondly,  that  the  development  of  a  system  was  by  the  word  of 
Omnipotence ;  and  ^ot  that  matter  developed  itself  out  of  chaos 
into  the  present  configuration.  Thirdly,  that  this  configuration 
(before  the  fall)  was  the  best  of  which  matter  (as  it  had  been 
created)  was  susceptible.  These  however  were  doctrines  to 
which  those  philosophies  could  not  rise.  Creation  out  of  no- 
thing they  cannot  endure ;  the  existing  configuration  of  the 
world  they  suppose  to  have  grown  out  of  many  indirect  and 
circuitous  processes,  and  many  attempts  and  efforts  of  matter : 
and  as  for  its  being  the  best  possible,  they  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  that,  seeing  they  maintain  it  to  be  perishable 
and  variable.  In  these  points  therefore  we  must  rest  upon 
faith  and  the  firmaments  of  faith.  But  whether  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  this  created  matter,  in  a  long  course  of  ages, 
by  the  force  which  was  given  to  it,  to  have  gathered  and 
shaped  itself  into  that  perfect  configuration  (as  it  did  at  once 
without  any  rounding  about  at  the  word  of  command),  is  a 
question  perhaps  not  to  be  asked.  For  the  anticipation  of  time 
is  as  much  a  miracle,  and  belongs  to  the  same  omnipotence  as 
the  formation  of  being.  Now  the  Divine  nature  seems  to  have 
chosen  to  manifest  itself  by  both  these  emanations  of  omni|KH 
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tence,  by  operating  omnipotently,  first  on  being  and  matter  In 
the  creation  of  Bomething  out  of  nothing ;  secondly  on  motion 
and  time  in  anticipating  the  order  of  nature  and  accelerating 
the  process  of  being.     But  these  things  belong  to  the  allegaiy 
of  Coelum,  where  I  will  discuss  more  fully  what  I  now  briefly 
glance  at.     Let  us  proceed  then  to  the  principles  of  Telesius. 
And  would  that  this  were  but  agreed  on  for  once  by  all,  that 
beings  are  not  to  be  made  out  of  things  which  hare  no  being* ; 
nor  principles  out  of  what  are  not  principles;  and  that  a  mani- 
fest contradiction  is  not  to  be  admitted.     Now  an  abstract 
principle  is  not  a  being ;  and  again,  a  mortal  being  is  not  a 
principle;  so  that  a  necessity  plainly  inevitable  drives  men's 
thoughts  (if  they  would  be  consistent)  to  the  atom ;  which  is  a 
true  being,  having  matter,  form,  dimension,  place,  resistance^ 
appetite,  motion,  and  emanations;  which  likewise,  amid  the 
destruction  of  all  natural  bodies,  remains  unshaken  and  eternal* 
For  seeing  the  corruptions  of  the  greater  bodies  are  so  many 
and  various,  it  must  needs  be  that  that  which  remains  as  the 
centre  immutable  should  be  either  something  potential  or  in- 
finitely small.     But  it  is  not  potential ;  for  the  original  poten- 
tiality cannot  be  like  other  potentialities,  which  are  one  thing 
actually  and  another  potentially.     But  it  must  necessarily  be 
something  entirely  abstract,  since  it  refuses  all  act  and  contains 
all  power.     It  remains  therefore  that  this  immutable  thing 
must  be  infinitely  small ;  unless  indeed  it  be  asserted  that  there 
are  no  principles  at  all,  but  that  one  thing  is  as  a  principle  to 
another ;  that  the  law  and  order  of  change  are  things  constant 
and  eternal,  but  essence  its-^lf  inconstant  and  mutable.    And  it 
would  be  better  to  affirm  directly  something  of  this  kind  than, 
from  a  desire  to  maintain  some  eternal  principle,  to  fall  into 
the  greater  inconvenience  of  making  that  principle  imaginary. 
For  the  former  method  seems  to  have  some  issue;  namely, 
that  things  change  in  a  circle ;  whereas  this  would  have  none 
at  all,  which  regards  as  beings  things  that  are^merely  notional 
and  instruments  of  the  mind.     And  yet  that  this  is  no  way  the 
case,  shall  be  shown  hereafter.     Telesius  however  chose  Hyle^ 
which,  though  the  offspring  of  a  later  age,  he  transferred  into 
the  philosophy  of  Parmenides.     But  he  institutes  a  strange 
and  altogether  unequal  contest  between  his  active  principles, 
unequal  both  in  numbers  and  the  method  of  fighting.     For  as 
to  numbers,  the  earth  with  him  is  single,  while  the  heaven  has 
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a  great  army ;  the  earth  likewise  ia  ahnost  like  a  pointy  whereas 
the  space  and  region  of  the  heaven  are  immense.  Nor  can  this 
inconvenience  be  removed  bj  the  assertion  that  the  earth  and 
its  connaturals  are  of  a  matter  most  compact^  whereas  the 
heavens  and  the  ethereal  bodies  are  of  a  matter  most  spread 
out.  For  though  this  certainly  makes  a  considerable  differ- 
ence; yet  it  by  no  means  equalises  the  forces,  not  by  a  wide 
interval.  But  the  strength  of  Telesius's  doctrine  depends 
principally  upon  the  possibility  of  assigning,  as  it  were,  an 
equal  portion  of  Hyle  (equal  in  quantity,  not  in  bulk)  to  each 
of  the  active  principles ;  so  that  things  may  last,  and  a  system 
be  constituted  and  established.  For  whoever,  agreeing  with 
Telesius  in  other  respects,  shall  admit  the  superabundance  of 
Hyle  in  one  principle  as  compared  with  the  other,  especially  in 
so  great  an  excess,  will  find  himself  in  a  difficulty,  and  will  not 
be  able  to  make  it  out.  Therefore  in  the  dialogue  of  Plutarch 
respecting  the  face  in  the  moon's  orb,  this  consideration  is 
wisely  proposed,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  in  the  dispersion  of 
matter  nature  enclosed  every  compact  body  in  the  globe  of  the 
earth  alone,  when  there  were  so  many  globes  of  stars  revolv- 
ing. But  Gilbert  has  indulged  this  thought  to  such  excess, 
as  to  assert  that  not  only  the  earth  and  moon,  but  many  other 
solid  and  opaque  globes  are  scattered  amid  the  shining  globes 
throughout  the  expanse  of  heaven.  ^  Nay,  the  Peripatetics 
themselves, 'when  they  had  set  down  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
eternal  in  their  own  state,  and  sublunary  bodies  as  eternal  by 
succession  and  renovation,  >vere  not  confident  of  being  able  to 
maintain  that  doctrine  without  assigning  as  it  were  equal 
portions  of  matter  to  the  elements.  For  this  is  what  they  are 
thinking  of  in  that  dream  of  theirs  about  the  tenfold  proportion 
of  the  ambient  to  the  interior  element.  Nor  do  I  adduce  these 
tilings  because  none  of  them  please  me,  but  to  show  that  it  is  an 
inconceivable  thing  and  a  thought  altogether  ill-measured,  to 
set  down  the  earth  as  the  contrary  active  principle  to  heaven, 
which  Telesius  did.  And  the  supposition  becomes  much  harder, 
if,  besides  the  difference  in  quantity  between  heaven  and 
earth,  a  man  shall  consider  the  difference  in  virtue  and  act. 
For  the  conditions  of  battle  are  entirely  destroyed  if  the  wea- 
pons on  one  side  take  effect,  and  on  the  other  do  not  reach 
their  distance,  but  fall  short     Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  sun's 
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force  reaches  the  earth;  but  who  will  undertake  to  say  that 
the  earth's  force  reaches  the  sun  ?    For  of  all  the  virtues  which 
nature  produces^  that  of  light  and  shade  is  emitted  furthest^ 
and  spreads  round  in  the  widest  circle.     But  the  shade  of  the 
earth  stops  on  this  side  of  the  sun^  whereas  the  light  of  the 
sun^  if  the  earth  were  transparent,  would  strike  quite  through 
the  globe  of  the  earth.     Heat  and  cold  again  (of  which  we  &re 
now  speakiog)  are  never  found  to  carry  their  virtue  so  far  as 
light  and  shade.     Therefore  if  the  shade  of  the  earth  does  not 
reach  the  sun,  much  less  is  it  probable  that  the  cold  of  the 
earth  reaches  thither.   If  it  be  the  case  that  the  sun  and  heat 
act  on  certain  intermediate  bodies  to  which  the  virtue  of  the 
contrary  principle  does  not  ascend,  and  where  it  does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  their  action,  it  must  needs  be  that  they 
(the  sun,  I  say,  and  heat)  fibrst  occupy  all  bodies  near  them, 
and  then  take  in  those  also  which  are  further  off,  till  it  would  end 
in  the  conflagration  of  Heraclitus,  the  solar  and  celestial  nature 
gradually  descending,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  earth  and 
its  confines.     Nor  does  it  well  agree  with  the  supposition,  — 
that  this  power  of  imposing  and  multiplying  its  nature  and 
converting  other  things  into  itself,  which  Telesius  attributes  to 
principles,  does  not  operate  on  similar  things  equally  or  more 
than  on  contraries ;  in  which  case  the  heaven  should  now  be 
of  a  white  heat,  and  the  stars  united  with  pne  another.     But 
to  come  closer,  it  seems  there  are  four  demonstrations  to  be 
proposed,  by  any  one  of  which,  much  more  by  all  together, 
Telesius's  philosophy  respecting  principles  may  be  pulled  to 
pieces  and  destroyed.      Of  these  the  first  is,  that  there  are 
found  in  nature  certain  actions  and  effects,  even  among  the 
most  powerful  and  universal,  which  can  in  no  way  be  referred 
to  heat  and  cold.     The  second  is,  that  there  are  found  some 
natures,  of  which  heat  and  cold  are  the  effects  and  conse- 
quences ;  and  that  not  by  the  excitation  of  preexisting  heat,  or 
the  application  of  an  adventitious  heat,  but  in  which  heat  and 
cold,  in  their  original  essence,  are  implanted  and  generated. 
Therefore  the  condition  of  a  principle  fails  here  in  both  ways ; 
as  there  is  both  something  that  does  not  proceed  from  them, 
and  they  themselves  proceed  from  something.     The  third  is, 
that  even  those  things  which  derive  their  origin  from  heat  and 
cold  (which  certainly  are  very  many)  yet  proceed  from  them 
as  from  their  eflScient  and  instrument,  not  as  from  their  proper 
and  intimate  cause.     The  last  is,  that  this  coordination  of  four 
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connatural  bodies  is  altogether  disordered  and  coniiised.  I 
will  speak  therefore  on  each  of  these  points  separately.  And 
to  some  it  may  perhaps  seem  scarce  worth  while  to  take  such 
pains  in  refuting  the  philosophy  of  Telesius,  a  philosophy  not 
much  spoken  of  or  received.  But  I  do  not  stand  upon  such 
points  of  dignity.  For  of  Telesius  himself  I  have  a  good 
opinion,  and  acknowledge  him  as  a  lover  of  truth,  useful  to  the 
sciences,  the  reformer  of  certain  opinions,  and  the  first  of  the 
modems ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  as  Telesius  that  I  have 
to  do  with  him,  but  as  the  restorer  of  the  philosophy  of  Par- 
menides,  to  whom  much  respect  is  due.  But  my  principal 
reason  for  being  more  full  in  this  part  is  that  in  dealing 
with  him  who  comes  first,  I  take  occasion  to  discuss  many 
questions  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  refutation  of  other 
sects,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  treat  hereafter ;  that  I  may  not 
be  obliged  to  say  the  same  things  many  times  over.  For  errors, 
though  different,  have  their  fibres  strangely  entangled  and 
intertwined ;  yet  so  that  they  may  often  be  mowed  down  by 
one  refutation  as  by  a  sweep  of  a  scythe.  But,  as  I  was 
going  to  say,  we  must  see  what  virtues  and  actions  there  are 
in  nature,  which  can  by  no  consent  of  things  or  force  of  wit 
be  attributed  to  heat  and  cold.  First  therefore  let  us  assume 
what  Telesius  grants,  that  the  sum  of  matter  is  eternal,  and 
without  increase  or  diminution.  This  property,  by  which 
matter  preserves  and  supports  itself,  he  dismisses  as  passive, 
and  as  belonging  rather  to  quantity  than  to  form  and  action ; 
as  if  there  were  no  need  to  ascribe  it  to  heat  and  cold,  which 
are  set  down  as  the  sources  only  of  active  forms  and  virtues ; 
for  that  matter  is  not  destitute  simply,  but  only  destitute  of 
all  active  virtue.  Now  in  these  assertions  there  is  a  great 
mental  error,  —  an  error  truly  wonderful,  were  it  not  that  con- 
sent and  common  and  inveterate  opinion  take  away  the  wonder. 
For  there  is  scarce  any  error  comparable  to  that  of  taking 
this  virtue  implanted  in  matter  (by  which  it  saves  itself  from 
destruction,  insomuch  that  not  the  smallest  portion  of  matter 
can  either  be  overpowered  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  world, 
or  destroyed  by  the  force  and  power  of  all  agents  together, 
or  any  way  so  annihilated  and  reduced  to  order,  but  that  it 
both  occupies  some  space,  and  maintains  a  resistance  with 
impenetrable  dimensions,  and  itself  attempts  something  in  its 
turn,  and  never  deserts  itself)  not  to  be  an  active  virtue; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,   it  is  of  all  virtues  far  the  most 
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powerful^  and  plainly  insuperable,  and  as  it  were  mere  fieite 
and  necessity.  And  yet  Telesius  does  not  even  '  attempt  to 
refer  this  virtue  to  heat  and  cold.  And  rightly  so ;  for  it  is 
a  thing  which  neither  conflagration,  nor  torpor  and  congela- 
tion, can  add  anything  to  or  detract  anything  from  or  have 
any  power  over,  while  itself  meantime  is  active  both  in  the 
sun  and  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  everywhere  else.  But 
his  mistake  appears  to  have  lain  here — that  while  he  acknow- 
ledges a  certain  and  definite  mass  of  matter,  he  is  blind  to  the 
virtue  by  which  that  matter  keeps  itself  undiminished  in  quan- 
tity, and  (buried  in  the  deepest  darkness  of  the  Peripatetics) 
ranks  this  as  an  accessory ;  whereas  it  is  the  very  principal,  — 
vibrating  one  body,  removing  another,  solid  and  adamantine  in 
itself,  and  the  fountain  whence  emanate  the  decrees  of  possible 
and  impossible  with  inviolable  authority.  The  conmion  school 
philosophy  likewise  childishly  attempts  to  grasp  it  in  a  set  of 
words ;  thinking  it  enough  to  set  it  down  as  a  rule  that  there 
cannot  be  two  bodies  in  the  same  place ;  but  the  virtue  and 
the  process  thereof  it  never  contemplates  with  its  eyes  open, 
nor  dissects  to  the  quick ;  little  knowing  how  much  depends 
on  it,  and  what  a  light  may  thence  rise  to  the  sciences.  But 
(to  return  to  the  present  business)  this  virtue,  however  great 
it  be,  falls  beyond  the  principles  of  Telesius.  I  must  now 
pass  on  to  that  virtue  which  is  as  the  converse  of  the  former, 
namely,  that  which  maintains  the  connexion  of  matter.  For  as 
matter  refuses  to  be  overpowered  by  matter,  so  does  matter 
refuse  to  be  separated  from  matter.  Notwithstanding  there  is 
great  doubt  whether  this  law  of  nature  be  as  peremptory  as  the 
other.  For  Telesius  maintained,  and  so  did  Democritus,  the 
existence  of  a  collective  vacuum  without  any  limit,  in  order 
that  individual  beings  may  lay  aside  and  sometimes  even  for- 
sake the  one  contiguous  to  them,  with  difficulty  (as  they  say) 
and  against  their  will,  —  that  is,  when  subdued  and  forced  by 
some  greater  violence ;  and  this  he  tries  to  prove  by  certain 
experiments,  especially  adducing  those  which  are  everywhere 
cited  for  the  contradiction  and  refutation  of  a  vacuum,  and  as 
it  were  making  extracts  from  them,  and  amplifying  them  so  as 
to  allow  beings  to  be  under  some  slight  necessity  of  holding  to 
that  which  is  contiguous,  but  so  that  if  they  be  more  strongly 
pressed,  they  will  admit  a  vacuum ;  as  we  see  in  water -clocks, 
in  which  if  the  hole  through  which  the  water  runs  is  too  small. 
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they  will  want  an  air-hole  to  enable  the  water  to  descend ;  but 
if  the  hole  be  larger,  even  though  there  be  no  air-hole,  the 
water,  pressing  with  a  heavier  weight  on  the  hole,  flows  down- 
wards, not  caring  for  the  vacuum  above.  In  like  manner,  in 
bellows,  if  you  shut  them  and  then  stop  the  mouth  so  that 
there  is  no  passage  for  the  air  to  enter,  and  then  raise  and 
expand  them, —if  the  leather  be  thin  and  weak  it  bursts ;  if  it  be 
thick  and  not  liable  to  burst  it  holds ;  and  so  in  other  things. 
But  these  experiments  are  neither  exactly  proved  nor  do  they 
altogether  satisfy  the  inquiry  or  settle  the  question ;  and  though 
by  them  Telesius  thinks  that  he  is  applying  himself  to  things 
and  inventions,  and  endeavours  to  distinguish  more  accurately 
what  has  been  observed  confusedly  by  others,  yet  he  is  no 
way  equal  to  the  work,  nor  does  he  unravel  the  matter  to  the 
end,  but  falls  off  in  the  middle, — a  habit  common  both  to 
him  and  the  Peripatetics;  who  are  very  owls  in  looking  at 
experiments;  and  that  not  so  much  from  weakness  of  vision, 
as  because  it  is  clouded  by  opinions,  as  by  cataracts,  and 
from  impatience  of  full  and  fixed  consideration.  But  this 
question  (one  of  the  most  difficult)  as  to  how  far  a  vacuum  is 
allowed,  and  at  what  distances  seeds  may  attract  or  repel  each 
other,  and  what  there  is  in  this  matter  peremptory  and  in- 
variable, I  refer  to  the  place  where  I  shall  treat  of  a  vacuum. 
For  it  is  not  of  much  importance  to  the  present  question 
whether  Nature  utterly  abhors  a  vacuum,  or  whether  beings 
(as  Telesius  thinks  it  more  correct  to  say)  delight  in  mutual 
contact.  For  I  make  it  plain,  that  this,  whether  it  be  abhor- 
rence of  vacuum  or  desire  of  contact,  no  way  depends  on  heat 
and  cold ;  nor  is  it  ascribed  thereto  by  Telesius  himself,  nor 
can  it  be  ascribed  to  them  upon  any  evidence  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  seeing  matter  when  moved  from  its  place  cannot  but 
draw  other  matter  to  it,  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry,  hard  or  soft,  friendly  or  unfriendly ;  insomuch  that  a  hot 
body  will  sooner  attract  the  coldest  body  to  its  side,  than 
suffer  itself  to  be  deserted  and  separated  from  all.  For  the 
bond  of  matter  is  stronger  than  the  enmity  of  heat  and  cold ; 
nor  does  the  sequacity  of  matter  care  for  the  diversity  of  special 
forms.  Therefore  this  virtue  of  connexion  does  not  at  all 
depend  upon  those  principles  of  heat  and  cold.  Next  come 
two  virtues  opposed  to  each  other,  by  which  this  kingdom  of 
principles  has  been  transferred  (as  may  be  thought)  to  heat  and 
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oold>  bnt  on  a  claim  of  right  not  well  made  ont ;  I  mean  those 
virtues  by  which  beings  open  and  rarefy,  dilate  and  expand 
themselves,  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  and  spread  them* 
selves  over  a  larger  sphere ;  or  contrariwise  close  and  condense^ 
confine  and  contract  themselves,  so  as  to  cover  less  space  and 
shrink  into  a  smaller  sphere.     We  must  show  therefore  how^ 
far  this  virtue  has  its  origin  from  heat  and  cold,  and  how  far 
it  keeps  separate  and  unmixed  with  them.     Now  it  is  most 
true,  as  Telesius  affirms,  that  density  and  rarity  are  as  it  were 
the  proper  work  of  heat  and  cold ;  for  they  have  far  the  most  to 
do  in  making  bodies  occupy  a  larger  or  less  space ;  but  yet  these 
things  are  understood  confusedly.     For  bodies  seem  sometimes 
to  migrate  and  transfer  themselves  from  one  natural  dimension 
to  another,  and  that  freely  and  as  it  were  willingly,  and  with 
a  change  of  form ;  sometimes  they  seem  only  to  be  forced  away 
from  their  natural  dimension,  and  their  old  form  still  remaining, 
to  return  to  their  usual  dimension  again.     Now  that  virtue  of 
progression  into  a  new  space  is  almost  governed  by  heat  and 
cold.     But  it  is  not  so  with  that  other  virtue  of  restitution ; 
since  water   expands  itself  into  vapour  and  air,  oil  likewise 
and  fat  things  into  exhalation  of  flame,  by  the  power  of  heat ; 
nor  (if  the  transmigration  be  perfect)  do  they  care  to  return ; 
nay  the  air  itself  also  swells  and  is  extended  by  heat.    Whereas 
if  the  migration  be  only  half  effected,  then  after  the  heat  is 
withdrawn  it  easily  returns  to  itself;  so  that  even  in  the  virtue 
of  restitution  heat  and  cold  have  something  to  do.     But  things 
which  are  extended  and  drawn  asunder  not  by  means  of  heat, 
but  by  some  violence,  as  soon  as  the  violence  ceases  return 
most  eagerly  (even  without  any  accession  of  cold  or  diminution 
of  heat)  to  their  former  dimensions ;  as  we  see  in  the  sucking 
of  the  glass  egg,  and  the  raising  of  the  bellows.     But  this  is 
still  more  evident  in  solid  and  gross  bodies.     For  if  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  a  harp-string  be  stretched,  on  the  removal  of  the  force 
they  rebound  with  great  velocity ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  com- 
pression.    For  air  compressed  and  imprisoned  by  any  violence 
bursts  out  with  a  great  force ;  and  indeed  all  that  mechanical 
motion  caused  by  the  striking  of  one  hard  body  by  another, 
commonly  termed  violent  motion,  by  which  solid  bodies  are  sent 
flying  through  the  air  and  water,  is  nothing  but  an  endeavour 
of  the  parts  of  the  discharged  body  to  free  themselves  from 
compression;  and  yet  here  there  are  no  apparent  traces  of  heat 
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and  cold.  Nor  can  any  such  fine  argument  be  made  upon  thia 
doctrine  of  Telesius,  aa  to  sn j,  that  to  every  natural  dimension 
there  is  assigned  a  quantity  of  heat  and  cold,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion ;  therefore  it  may  be  that  although  no  heat  and  cold 
are  added,  yet  if  the  dimensions  of  the  material  body  be 
extended  or  contracted  it  will  come  to  the  same  thing ;  because 
more  or  less  of  matter  is  put  in  the  space  than  is  proportionate 
to  the  heat  and  cold.  Such  things,  though  not  absurd  in 
words,  are  yet  the  suggestions  of  men  who  are  always  seeking 
some  device  by  which  they  may  maintain  their  first  thought, 
and  do  not  follow  out  the  inquiry  in  nature  and  fact.  For  if 
heat  and  cold  be  added  to  such  extended  or  compressed  bodies, 
and  that  in  a  greater  measure  than  is  proportionate  to  the 
nature  of  the  body  itself  (let  the  stretched  cloth  for  instance 
be  warmed  by  the  fire),  yet  it  will  by  no  means  restore  the 
balance,  nor  extinguish  the  force  of  restitution.  I  have  there- 
fore now  made  it  plain  that  this  virtue  of  dimension  does  not 
depend  in  any  notable  proportion  on  heat  or  cold ;  although  it 
is  this  very  virtue  which  has  given  most  authority  to  these 
principles.  Next  come  two  virtues,  which  are  in  everybody's 
mouth,  and  are  spread  far  and  wide,  namely  those  by  which 
bodies  are  carried  towards  the  greater  masses  and  collections 
of  their  connaturals ;  in  the  observation  whereof,  as  in  the  rest, 
men  either  trifle  or  go  quite  wrong.  For  the  common  philo- 
sophy of  the  school  holds  it  enough  to  distinguish  natural 
from  violent  motion;  and  to  assert  that  heavy  bodies  by  a 
natural  motion  are  borne  downwaids  and  light  bodies  upwards. 
But  such  speculations  are  of  little  help  to  pliilosophy.  For 
these  words,  nature^  arty  and  violence,  are  but  compendious 
phrases  and  trifles.  They  ought  not  only  to  refer  this  motion 
to  nature,  but  likewise  to  seek  in  this  very  motion  for  the 
particular  and  proper  affection  and  appetite  of  the  natural 
body.  For  there  are  a  great  many  other  natural  motions 
arising  from  very  different  passions  of  things.  Therefore  the 
thing  is  to  be  propounded  according  to  its  differences.  Nay, 
those  very  motions  which  they  call  violent  may  be  said  to  be 
more  according  to  nature  than  that  which  they  call  natural ; 
if  that  be  more  according  to  nature  which  is  stronger,  or 
even  which  is  more  according  to  the  system  of  the  universe. 
For  this  motion  of  ascent  and  descent  is  not  very  imperious, 
nor  even  universal ;  but  provincial  as  it  were,  and  confined  to 
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certain  regions ;  and  it  is  moireoTer  obedient  and  subject   to 
other  motions.      And  as  for  saying  that  heavy  things  move 
downwards  and  light  upwards,  it  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
heavy  things  are  heavy  and  light  light     For  that  which  is 
predicated  is  assumed  in  the  subject  by  the  very  force  of  the 
term.     But  if  by  heavy  they  mean  dense  and  by  light  rare, 
they  do  advance  somewhat ;  yet  so  as  to  arrive  at  an  adjunct 
and  concomitant  rather  than  a  cause.      Those  on  the  other 
hand  who  explain  the  appetites  of  heavy  and  light  things  by 
contending  that  the  one  are  borne  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  to  the  circumference  and  compass  of  the  heaven, 
as  to  their  proper  places,  certainly  assert  something,  and  like- 
wise point  towards  a  cause ;  but  altogether  wrongly.    For  place 
has  no  forces,  nor  is  body  acted  on  except  by  body ;  and  ^R 
swifl  motion  of  a  body,  which  seems  as  if  it  were  seeking  a 
place  for  itself,  is  really  in  pursuit  not  of  location  or  position 
simply,  but  with  reference  to  some  other  body. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Division  of  all  Human  Learning  into  History,  Poesy,  and  Phi- 
losophy, according  to  the  three  faculties  of  the  mind.  Memory, 
Imagination,  and  Reason :  and  that  tKe  same  division  holds 
good  liketoise  in  Theology;  the  vessel  (that  is,  the  human 
understanding)  being  the  same,  though  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  conveyance  be  different 

I  ADOPT  tliat  division  of  human  learning  which  corresponds  to 
the  three  faculties  of  the  understanding.  Its  parts  therefore 
are  three;  History,  Poesy,  and  Philosophy.  History  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Memory  ;  poesy  to  the  Imagination ;  philosophy 
to  the  Reason.  And  by  poesy  here  I  mean  nothing  else  than 
feigned  history.  History  is  properly  concerned  with  indivi- 
duals ;  the  impressions  whereof  are  the  first  and  most  ancient 
guests  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  as  the  primary  material  of 
knowledge.  With  these  individuals  and  this  material  the  human 
mind  perpetually  exercises  itself,  and  sometimes  sports.  ^  For 
as  all  knowledge  is  the  exercise  and  work  of  the  mind,  so  poesy 
may  be  regarded  as  its  sport.  In  philosophy  the  mind  is 
bound  to  things ;  in  poesy  it  is  released  from  that  bond,  and 
wanders  forth,  and  feigns  what  it  pleases.  That  this  is  so  any 
one  may  see,  who  seeks  ever  so  simply  and  without  subtlety 
into  the  origins  of  intellectual  impressions.  For  the  images  of 
individuals  are  received  by  the  sense  and  fixed  in  the  memory. 
They  pass  into  the  memory  whole,  just  as  they  present  them- 
selves.   Then  the  mind  recalls  and  reviews  them,  and  (which  is 
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its  proper  office)  compounds  and  divides  the  parts  of  which  they 
consist     For  the  several  individuals  have  something  in  com- 
mon one  with  another,  and  again  something  different  and  mani- 
fold.    Now  this  composition  and  division  is  either  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  or  according  to  the  nature  of  things 
as  it  exists  in  fact.     If  it  be  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
mind,  and  these  parts  are  arbitrarily  transposed  into  iJie  like- 
ness of  some  individual,  it  is  the  work  of  imagination  j^  which, 
not  being  bound  by  any  law  and  necessity  of  nature  or  matter, 
may  join  things  which  are  never  found  together  in  nature  and 
separate  things  which  in  nature  are  never  found  apart ;  being 
nevertheless  confined  therein  to  these  primary  parts  of  indivi- 
duals. ;.  For  of  things  that  have  been  in  no  part  objects  of  the 
sense,  there  can  be  no  imagination,  not  even  a  dream.     If  on 
the  other  hand  these  same  parts  of  individuals  are  compounded 
and  divided  according  to  the  evidence  of  things,  and  as  they 
really  show  themselves  in  nature,  or  at  least  appear  to  each 
man's  comprehension  to  show  themselves,  this  is  the  office  of 
reason ;  and  all  business  of  this  kind  is  assigned  to  reason. 
And  hence  it  is  evident  that  from  these  three  fountains  flow 
these  three  emanations.  History,  Poesy,  and  Philosophy ;  and 
that  there  cannot  be  other  or  more  than  these.     For  under 
philosophy   I    include  all  arts  and  sciences,   and  in  a  word 
whatever  has  been  from  the  occurrence  of  individual  objects 
collected  and  digested  by  the  mind  into  general  notions.     Nor 
do  I  think  that  there  is  need  of  any  other  division  than  this 
for  Theology.     For  the  informations  of  revelation  and  of  sense 
differ  no  doubt  both  in  matter  and  in  the  manner  of  entrance 
and  conveyance ;  but  yet  the  human  spirit  is  one  and  the  same ; 
and  it  is  but  as  if  different  liquors  were  poured  through  dif- 
ferent funnels  into  one  and  the  same  vessel.     Therefore  I  say 
that  Theology  itself  likewise  consists  either  of  sacred  history, 
or  of  divine  precepts  and  doctrines,  as  a  kind  of  perennial  philo- 
sophy.   And  that  part  which  seems  to  fall  outside  this  division 
(that  is,  prophecy)  is  itself  a  species  of  history,  with  the  prero- 
gative of  divinity  wherein  times  are  joined  together,  that  the 
narrative  may  precede  the  fact ;  and  the  manner  of  delivery, 
both  of  prophecies  by  means  of  visions  and  of  divine  doctrine 
by  parables,  partakes  of  poesy. 
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CHAP.  11. 

Division  of  History  into  Natural  and  Civil;  Ecclesiastical  and 
Literary  History  being  included  under  Civil.  Division  of 
Natural  History  into  History  of  Generations^  Preter^enera^ 
tionsy  and  Arts,  according  to  the  three  states  of  Nature, 
namely.  Nature  Free^  Nature  Erring,  and  Nature  Constrained* 

History  is  either  Natural  or  CiviL  Natural  history  relates 
the  deeds  and  actions  of  nature ;  civil  history  those  of  men* 
Matter  of  Divinity  shows  itself  no  doubt  in  both,  but  more  in 
civil ;  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  species  in 
history,  which  we  call  Sacred  or  Ecclesiastical.  This  therefore 
I  attribute  to  Civil ;  but  first  I  will  speak  of  NaturaL  Natural 
history  does  not  treat  of  particular  objects  separately.  Not 
that  I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  history  deals  with  individuals, 
circumscribed  by  place  and  time.  For  properly  it  is  so.  But 
since  there  is  in  natural  objects  a  promiscuous  resemblance  one 
to  another,  insomuch  that  if  you  know  one  you  know  all,  it 
would  be  a  superfluous  and  endless  labour  to  speak  of  them 
severally.  And  therefore  we  see  that  where  there  is  no  such 
promiscuous  resemblance,  natural  history  does  take  in  indivi- 
duals ;  such  I  mean  of  which  there  is  not  a  body,  or  nation  as 
it  may  be  called.  For  of  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  and  the  like, 
which  are  unique  in  their  species,  it  is  very  right  that  separate 
histories  should  be  written ;  nor  less  of  such  things  as  notably 
deviate  from  their  species,  and  are  prodigies ;  since  in  their  case 
a  description  and  knowledge  of  the  species  itself  is  neither  suffi- 
cient nor  competent.  These  two  kinds  of  individuals  therefore 
natural  history  does  not  reject ;  but  for  the  most  part  (as  has 
been  said)  it  is  concerned  with  species.  But  I  will  make  the 
division  of  natural  history  according  to  the  force  and  condition 
of  nature  itself;  which  is  found  in  three  states,  and  subject  as 
it  were  to  three  kinds  of  regimen.  For  nature  is  either  free, 
and  allowed  to  go  her  own  way  and  develop  herself  in  her 
ordinary  course ;  that  is  when  she  works  by  herself,  without 
being  any  way  obstructed  or  wrought  upon ;  as  in  the  heavens, 
in  animals,  in  plants,  and  in  the  whole  array  of  nature ;  —  or 
again  she  is  forced  and  driven  quite  out  of  her  course  by  the 
perversities   and  insubordination  of  wayward  and  rebellious 
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matter,  and  by  the  violence  of  impediments ;  as  in  monsters  and 
heteroclites  of  nature; — or  lastly,  she  is  constrained,  moulded^ 
translated,  and  made  as  it  were  new  by  art  and  the  hand  of 
man;  as  in  things  artificial.  For  in  things  artificial  nature 
seems  as  it  were  made,  whereby  a  iiew  array  of  bodies  presents 
itself,  and  a  kind  of  second  world.  Natural  history  therefore 
treats  either  of  the  liberty  oi  nature  or  her  errors  or  her  bonds^ 
And  if  any  one  dislike  that  arts  should  be  called  the  bonds  of 
nature,  thinking  they  should  rather  be  counted  as  her  deliverers 
and  champions,  because  in  some  cases  they  enable  her  to  fulfil 
her  own  intention  by  reducing  obstacles  to  order;  for  my 
part  I  do  not  core  about  these  refinements  and  elegancies  of 
speech ;  all  I  mean  is,  that  nature,  like  Proteus,  is  forced  by 
art  to  do  that  which  without  art  would  not  be  done ;  call  it 
which  you  will,  —  force  and  bonds,  or  help  and  perfection.  I 
will  therefore  divide  natural  history  into  history  of  generations, 
history  of  preter-generations,  and  history  of  arts ;  wliich  1  also 
call  mechanical  and  experimental  history.  And  I  am  the  rather 
induced  to  set  down  the  history  of  arts  as  a  species  of  natural 
history,  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  talk  as  if  art  were  some- 
thing different  from  nature,  so  that  things  artificial  should  be 
separated  from  things  natural,  as  diifering  totally  in  kind; 
whence  it  comes  that  most  writers  of  natural  history  think  it 
enough  to  make  a  history  of  animals  or  plants  or  minerals, 
without  mentioning  the  experiments  of  mechanical  arts  (which 
are  far  the  most  important  for  philosophy) ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  another  and  more  subtle  error  finds  its  way  into  men's 
minds ;  that  of  looking  upon  art  merely  as  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  nature ;  which  has  power  enough  to  finish  what  nature  has 
begun  or  correct  her  when  going  aside,  but  no  power  to  make 
radical  changes,  and  shake  her  in  the  foundations ;  an  opinion 
which  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  despair  into  human  concerns. 
Whereas  men  ought  on  the  contrary  to  have  a  settled  convic- 
tion, that  things  artificial  difier  from  things  natural,  not  in 
form  or  essence,  but  only  in  the  efficient;  that  man  has  in 
truth  no  power  over  nature,  except  that  of  motion  —  the 
power,  I  say  of  putting  natural  bodies  together  or  separating 
them  —  and  that  the  rest  is  done  by  nature  working  within. 
Whenever  therefore  there  is  a  possibility  of  moving  natural 
bodies  towards  one  another  or  away  from  one  another,  man 
and  art  can  do  everything;  when  there  is  no  such  possibility. 
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they  can  do  nothing.  ^  On  the  other  hand^  provided  this 
motion  to  or  from^.  which  is  required  to  produce  any  effect,  be 
duly  given,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  done  by  art  and  human 
means,  or  by  nature  unaided  by  man ;  nor  is  the  one  more 
powerful  than  the  other.  As  for  instance  when  a  man  makes 
the  appearance  of  a  rainbow  on  a  wall  by  the  sprinkling  of 
water,  nature  does  the  work  for  him,  just  as  much  as  when 
the  same  effect  is  produced  in  the  air  by  a  dripping  cloud ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  when  gold  is  found  pure  in  sands,  nature 
does  the  work  for  herself  just  as  much  as  if  it  were  refined  by 
the  furnace  and  human  appliance.  Sometimes  agun  the  minis- 
tering office  is  by  the  law  of  the  universe  deputed  to  other 
animals ;  for  honey,  which  is  made  by  the  industry  of  the  bee, 
is  no  less  artificial  than  sugar,  which  is  made  by  man ;  and  in 
manna  (which  is  a  thing  of  like  kind)  nature  asks  no  help,  but 
does  all  herself.  Therefore  as  nature  is  one  and  the  same, 
and  her  power  extends  through  all  things,  nor  does  she  ever 
forsake  herself,  these  three  things  should  by  all  means  be  set 
down  as  alike  subordinate  only  to  nature ;  namely,  the  course  of 
nature ;  the  wandering  of  nature ;  and  art,  or  nature  with  man 
to  help.  And  therefore  in  natural  history  all  these  things 
should  be  included  in  one  continuous  series  of  narratives ;  as 
indeed  Pliny  has  in  great  part  done ;  who  conceived  an  idea  of 
natural  history  suitable  to  its  dignity,  but  handled  it  in  a 
manner  most  unworthy  of  the  conception.  Let  this  then  be  the 
first  division  of  natural  history. 


CHAP.  III. 


Division  of  Natural  History  according  to  its  use  and  end ;  and 
that  by  far  the  noblest  end  of  Natural  History  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  Philosophy;  and  that  such  a  history  (a  history 
framed  with  a  view  to  that  end)  is  wanting. 

Natural  history,  which  in  subject  (as  I  said)  is  threefold, 
is  in  use  twofold.  For  it  is  used  either  for  the  sake  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  themselves  which  are  committed  to  it, 
or  as  the  primary  material  of  philosophy.  Now  the  noblest 
end  of  natural  history  is  this;  to  be  the  stuff  and  matter  of  true 
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and  lawful  induction ;  and  to  draw  from  the  sense  enough  to 
inform  the  intellect*  For  that  other  kind  which  aims  either  to 
please  by  the  agreeableness  of  the  narrative,  or  to  help  by  the 
use  of  experiments,  and  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  such  plea- 
sure or  such  profit,  is  an  inferior  thing,  and  in  its  very  kind  of 
less  value,  than  that  which  is  qualified  to  be  a  proper  prepara* 
tive  for  the  building  up  of  philosophy.  For  this  is  that  natural 
history  which  constitutes  a  solid  and  eternal  basis  of  true  and 
active  philosophy  ;  this  it  is  which  gives  the  first  spark  to  the 
pure  and  real  light  of  nature ;  and  whose  genius  being  neglected 
and  not  propitiated,  has  caused  us  to  be  visited  most  unhappily 
by  that  host  of  spectres  and  kingdom  of  shadows  which  we  see 
flitting  about  among  the  philosophies,  afflicting  them  with  utter 
barrenness  in  respect  of  works.  Now  I  affirm  and  bear  witness 
that  a  natural  history  properly  adapted  to  this  end  is  not 
extant,  but  is  wanting^  and  should  be  set  down  among  the 
deficients.  And  let  no  man  be  so  dazzled  either  by  the  great 
names  of  ancient  writers  or  the  great  volumes  of  modern,  as  to 
think  this  complaint  of  mine  unjust.  I  know  well  that  a 
natural  history  is  extant,  large  in  bulk,  pleasing  in  variety^ 
curious  often  in  diligence ;  and  yet  strip  it  of  fables,  antiquities, 
quotations  and  opinions  of  authors,  empty  disputes  and  contro- 
versies, philology  and  ornaments  (which  are  more  fitted  for 
table-talk  and  the  nodes  of  learned  men  than  for  the  institution 
of  philosophy),  and  it  will  shrink  into  small  compass ;  so  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  people  were  engaged  in  getting  up  a 
treasure-house  of  eloquence,  rather  than  a  sound  and  faithful 
narrative  of  facts.  Besides,  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  recount 
or  to  know  the  exact  varieties  of  flowers,  as  of  the  iris  or  tulip, 
no,  nor  of  shells  or  dogs  or  hawks.  For  these  and  the  like 
are  but  sports  and  wanton  freaks  of  nature,  and  almost  approach 
to  the  nature  of  individuals.  And  though  they  involve  an 
exquisite  knowledge  of  the  particular  objects,  the  information 
which  they  afibrd  to  the  sciences  is  slight  and  almost  useless. 
And  yet  these  are  the  things  which  our  ordinary  natural  his- 
tory takes  pride  in.  And  while  it  descends  to  matters  which 
do  not  belong  to  it,  and  indulges  to  excess  in  matters  super- 
fluous, on  the  other  hand  its  great  and  solid  parts  are  either 
entirely  omitted  or  carelessly  and  lightly  treated.  And  indeed 
in  the  whole  course  of  inquiry  pursued  and  the  whole  mass  of 
matter  gathered,  it  appears  to  be  in  no  way  adapted  or  qualified 
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for  the  end  which  I  have  mentioned^  namely  the  building  up  of 
philosophy.  This  will  be  best  shown  in  the  particular  branches 
of  it,  and  by  comparing  the  history  of  which  I  am  now  going 
to  set  forth  a  description,  with  that  which  we  have. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Beginning  of  a  treatise  showing  of  what  nature  the  required 
history  should  be ;  namely  the  Natural  History  which  is  to 
serve  as  a  fuundation  of  Philosophy.  For  the  clearer  ex- 
planation  of  this^  a  division  of  the  History  of  Generations 
is  first  subjoined.  This  is  digested  into  Jive  parts.  The  first 
the  History  of  the  Heavens ;  the  second,  the  History  of  Me- 
teors ;  the  third,  the  History  of  Earth  and  Sea ;  the  fourth, 
the  History  of  Collegia  Majora,  or  Elements  or  Masses ;  the 
ffthy  the  History  of  Collegia  Minora,  or  Species.  The  his- 
tory  of  Primary  Virtues  is  postponed^  till  the  explanation  of 
this  first  division,  of  Generations,  Preter-generations,  and 
Arts,  is  concluded. 

Although  I  consider  myself  bound  not  to  leave  the  comple- 
tion of  this  history  which  I  pronounce  deficient  to  others,  but 
to  take  it  upon  myself;  because  the  more  it  may  seem  a  thing 
open  to  every  man's  industry,  the  greater  fear  there  is  that  they 
will  go  astray  from  my  design ;  and  I  have  therefore  marked 
it  out  as  the  third  part  of  my  instauration ;  yet  that  I  may 
still  keep  true  to  my  plan  of  giving  either  explanations  or 
specimens  of  those  things  which  are  wanting,  and  likewise 
that  in  case  of  my  death  there  may  be  something  saved,  I 
think  fit  now  in  this  place  to  set  down  my  opinion  and  advice 
in  this  matter.  Of  the  History  of  Generations  or  Nature  at 
large  I  set  down  five  parts.  These  are  the  History  of  Ether. 
The  History  of  Meteors  and  of  the  Regions  of  the  Air,  as 
they  are  called ;  for  the  sublunar  region  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.,  and  the  bodies  situated  upon  it,  I  assign  to  the  history 
of  meteors ;  Comets  likewise  of  all  kinds  (however  the  truth 
may  be)  yet  for  the  sake  of  order  I  include  among  meteors. 
Tlurd  comes  the  History  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  which  together 
make  up  one  globe.  And  so  far  the  nature  of  things  is  dis- 
tributed according  to  places  and  positions.    The  two  remaining 
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parts  distinguish  the  substances  of  things   or  rather  masses. 
For  connatural  bodies  are  congregated  into  greater  and  lesser 
masses ;  which  I  commonly  term  greater  and  lesser  Colleges, 
and  which  are  related  to  one  another  in   the  polity  of  the 
world  as  tribes  or  families.     Therefore  fourth  in  order  is  placed 
the  History  of  Elements  or  the  Greater  Colleges ;  fifth  and 
last;  the  History  of  Species  or  the  Lesser  Colleges.     For  I 
mean  by  Elements  not  the  commencements  of  things,  but  only 
the  greater  masses  of  connatural  bodies.     Now  tliis  greatness 
of  mass  is  owing  to  the  texture  of  the  matter  of  which  they 
are  composed   being  easy,  simple,    obvious,   and  prepared ; 
whereas  species  are  sparingly  supplied  by  nature,  because  the 
texture  of  matter  is  complex,  and  in  most  cases  organic.     As 
for  those  virtues  which  may  be  regarded  as  cardinal  and  uni- 
versal in  nature,  as  Dense,  Bare,  Light,  Heavy,  Hot,  Cold, 
Consistent,  Fluid,  Similar,  Dissimilar,  Specific,  Organic,  and 
the  like,  together  with  the  motions  contributing  to  them,  as 
Resistance,  Connexion,  Contraction,  Expansion,  and  the  rest 
(the  history  of  which  I  would  by  all  means  have  collected  and 
constructed,  even  before  we  come  to  the  work  of  the  intellect), 
I  will  treat  of  the  history  of  these  and  of  the  manner  of 
constructing  it,  when  I  have  completed  the  explanation  of  this 
triple  division,  of  Generations,  Preter-generations,  and  Arts. 
For  I  have  not  included  it  in  that  threefold  division,  because 
it  is  not  properly  a  history,  but  as  it  were  a  middle  term 
between  history  and  philosophy.     But  now  I  will  speak  of 
the   History  of  the  Celestial  Bodies,  and  give  precepts  con- 
cerning them,  and  then  of  the  rest. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  history  of  Celestial  Bodies  is  resumed;  showing  both  what 
it  should  be  in  hind;  and  that  the  legitimate  ordering  of  such  a 
history  turns  on  three  hinds  of  precepts;  namely,  the  End, 
the  Matter,  and  the  Manner  of  Construction. 

I  V70ULD  have  the  History  of  Celestial  Bodies  simple,  and 
without  any  infusion  of  dogmas ;  all  theoretical  doctrine  being  as 
it  were  suspended :  a  history  embracing  only  the  phenomena 
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ttiemselyes  (now  almost  incorporated  with  the  dogmas)  pure 
and  separate;  a  history  in  short,  setting  forth  a  simple  narrative 
of  the  facts,  just  as  if  nothing  hdd  been  settled  by  the  arts  of 
astronomy  and  astrology,  and  only  experiments  and  observa- 
tions had  been  accurately  collected  and  described  with  perspi- 
cuity. In  which  kind  of  history  there  is  nothing  extant  which 
satisfies  me.  Something  of  the  kind  indeed  Pliny  has  touched 
on  cursorily  and  loosely ;  but  that  would  be  the  best  history  of 
the  celestial  bodies  which  might  be  extracted  and  worked  out 
from  FtolemsBus  and  Copernicus  and  the  more  learned  writers 
on  astronomy,  taking  the  experiments  detached  from  the  art, 
and  adding  the  observations  of  more  modem  writers.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  I  should  wish  to  recall  to  their  primitive 
rudeness  and  the  simplicity  of  naked  observations  things  so 
laboriously  produced,  advanced,  and  amended.  But  the  truth  is 
that,  without  meaning  to  throw  away  the  benefit  of  former 
inventions,  I  am  attempting  a  far  greater  work :  for  it  is  not 
merely  calculations  or  predictions  that  I  aim  at,  but  philosophy : 
such  a  philosophy  I  mean  as  may  inform  the  human  under- 
standing, not  only  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
the  period  of  that  motion,  but  likewise  of  their  substance, 
various  qualities,  powers,  and  influences,  according  to  natural 
and  certain  reasons,  free  from  the  superstition  and  frivolity  of 
traditions ;  and  again  such  as  may  discover  and  explain  in  the 
motion  itself,  not  what  is  accordant  with  the  phenomena,  but 
what  is  found  in  nature  herself,  and  is  actually  and  really  true. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  both  they  who  think  the  earth 
revolves,  and  they  who  hold  the  primum  mobile  and  the  old 
construction^  are  about  equally  and  indifferently  supported  by 
the  phenomena.  Nay,  and  the  author  of  the  new  construction 
in  our  own  day,  who  made  the  sun  the  centre  of  the  secundum 
mobile,  as  the  earth  of  the  primum  mobile,  whereby  the  planets 
in  their  proper  revolutions  would  seem  to  wheel  in  dance 
round  the  sun  (as  some  of  the  ancients  suspected  to  be  the  case 
with  Venus  and  Mercury),  if  he  had  thought  the  matter  fairly 
out,  might  probably  have  brought  it  to  a  very  good  conclusion. 
Nor  have  I  any  doubt  but  that  other  similar  constructions 
might  by  wit  and  severe  thought  be  invented.  Neither  indeed 
do  they  who  propose  these  theories  mean  to  say  that  the  things 
they  allege  are  actually  true,  but  only  that  they  are  convenient 
hypotheses  for  calculations  and  the  construction  of  tables.    But 
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my  plan  has  a  different  aim ;  for  I  seek  not  for  ingenious  ad* 
justments,  which  may  be  many,  but  for  the  truth  of  the  thin^^ 
which  is  simple.  And  to  this  a  history  of  phenomena  kept 
pure  and  simple  will  open  the  way,  while  one  tinctured  with 
dogma  will  obstruct  it.  I  may  say  also,  that  as  I  hope  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  regarding  the  heavenly  bodies  firom  a 
history  made  and  compiled  according  to  my  principle,  by  itself 
alone ;  so  I  rest  that  hope  much  more  upon  observation  of  the 
common  passions  and  desires  of  matter  in  both  globes.  For 
those  supposed  divorces  between  ethereal  and  sublunary  things 
seem  to  me  but  figments,  superstitions  mixed  with  rashness; 
seeing  it  is  most  certain  that  very  many  effects,  as  of  expan* 
sion,  contraction,  impression,  cession,  collection  into  masses, 
attraction,  repulsion,  assimilation,  union,  and  the  like,  have 
place  not  only  here  with  us,  but  also  in  the  heights  of  the  heaven 
and  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Nor  have  we  any  more  faithful 
interpreters  to  consult,  in  order  that  the  hun)an  understimding 
may  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  earth,  which  are  never  seen  at 
all,  and  the  heights  of  heaven  which  are  for  the  most  part  seen 
untruly.  Most  excellently  therefore  did  the  ancients  represent 
Proteus,  him  of  the  many  shapes,  to  be  likewise  a  prophet 
triply  great;  as  knowing  the  future,  the  past,  and  the  secrets 
of  the  present.  For  he  who  knows  the  universal  passions  of 
matter  and  thereby  knows  what  is  possible  to  be,  cannot  help 
knowing  likewise  what  has  been,  what  is,  and  what  will  be, 
according  to  the  sums  of  things.  Therefore  the  best  hope  and 
security  for  the  study  of  celestial  bodies  I  place  in  physical 
reasons;  meaning  by  physical  reasons  not  such  as  are  com- 
monly supposed,  but  only  the  doctrine  concerning  those  appe« 
tites  of  matter  which  no  diversity  of  regions  or  places  can 
distract  or  dissever.  Not  that  on  this  account  (to  return  to 
my  design)  I  would  have  any  diligence  spared  in  descriptions 
and  observations  of  the  celestial  phenomena  themselves.  For 
the  fuller  our  supply  of  such  appearances,  the  readier  and 
surer  will  everything  be.  But  before  I  speak  more  of  this, 
I  have  to  congratulate  both  the  industry  of  mechanics,  and 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  certain  learned  men,  that  now  of  late 
by  the  help  of  optical  instruments,  as  by  skiffs  and  barks, 
they  have  opened  a  new  commerce  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens ;  an  undertaking  which  I  regard  as  being  both  in  the 
end  and  in  the  endeavour  a  thing  noble  and  worthy  of  the  human 
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race;  the  rather  because  these  men  are  as  much  to  be  praised 
for  their  honesty  as  for  their  boldness ;  seeing  that  they  have 
ingenuously  and  perspicuously  explained  the  manner  in  which 
each  point  of  their  proceeding  in  each  case  has  been  made  out. 
All  that  is  wanted  further  is  constancy  and  great  severity  of 
judgment,  to  change  the  instruments,  to  increase  the  number 
of  witnesses,  to  try  each  particular  experiment  many  times 
and  many  ways ;  lastly,  to  suggest  to  themselves  and  open  to 
others  every  objection  that  can  be  made,  not  despising  even  the 
minutest  scruple ;  lest  it  fare  with  them  as  with  Democritus  in 
the  matter  of  the  sweet  figs,  when  it  turned  out  that  the  old 
woman  was  wiser  than  the  philosopher,  and  that  a  vast  and 
wonderful  speculation  was  built  upon  a  trifling  and  ridiculous 
mistake.  But  now  having  made  these  general  remarks  by  way 
of  preface,  let  us  go  on  to  a  description  of  the  history  of 
celestial  bodies  more  at  large,  to  show  what  and  what  kind  of 
things  are  to  be  sought  concerning  them.  First,  therefore,  I 
will  set  down  the  questions  in  nature,  at  least  some  of  them, 
and  those  the  chief;  to  these  I  will  add  the  uses  which  may 
probably  be  derived  to  man  from  the  study  of  celestial  bodies ; 
both  of  these  as  being  the  mark  at  which  the  history  aims; 
that  they  who  undertake  to  compose  a  history  of  the  heavens 
may  know  what  we  are  about,  and  may  keep  these  questions, 
together  with  these  operations  and  effects,  in  mind  and  view ; 
and  so  proceed  to  form  such  a  history  as  shall  be  adapted  to  the 
solution  of  the  said  questions,  and  the  procuring  of  such  fruits 
and  benefits  to  the  human  race.  Now  the  questions  I  mean  are 
of  that  kind  which  inquire  of  the  fact  in  nature,  not  of  causes. 
For  this  is  the  proper  business  of  history.  Next,  I  will  show 
distinctly  in  what  the.  history  of  celestial  bodies  consists,  and 
what  are  its  parts;  what  things  are  to  be  understood  or 
inquired,  what  experiments  to  be  collected  and  procured,  what 
observations  to  be  employed  and  sifted;  propounding  as  it 
were  certain  Inductive  Topics,  or  Articles  of  Interrogation 
concerning  the  heavens.  Lastly,  I  will  give  some  precepts, 
not  only  concerning  that  which  should  be  sought,  but  also  how 
the  matters  under  inquiry  are  to  be  examined  and  how  pre- 
sented and  put  in  writing;  that  the  diligence  of  the  first 
inquiry  may  not  be  lost  in  passing  it  on,  nor  (what  is  worse) 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  on  which  the  subsequent  progress 
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depends,  prove  weak  and  fidlacious.  In  short  I  will  explain 
both  what  should  be  inquired  with  r^ard  to  the  heaTenlj 
bodies,  and  with  what  view,  and  in  what  manner. 


CHAP.  VL 

TTuit  philosophical  questioiu  concerning  the  Celestial  Bodies^ 
even  such  as  are  contrary  to  opinion,  and  sometohat  harsh, 
should  be  received.  Five  questions  are  propounded  concerning 
the  St/stem  itself;  namely ^  is  there  a  system?  if  there  be, 
what  is  the  centre  of  it,  what  the  depth,  what  the  connexion, 
and  what  the  position  of  the  parts  ? 

Most  men  no  doubt  will  think  that  I  am  digging  up  the 
remains  of  old  questions  long  since  laid  up  and  buried,  and  in 
a  manner  raising  their  ghosts,  and  mixing  fresh  questions  with 
them.  But  since  the  philosophy  of  which  we  are  hitherto  in 
possession  concerning  the  heavens  has  no  soundness ;  and  since 
it  is  my  constant  determination  to  refer  everything  to  a  new 
trial  by  legitimate  induction ;  and  since  if  any  questions  are 
passed  over,  there  will  be  so  much  less  pains  and  diligence 
bestowed  on  the  history,  because  it  will  perhaps  seem  super- 
fluous to  inquire  of  things  concerning  which  no  question  has 
been  raised ;  I  hold  it  necessary  to  take  in  hand  all  questions 
which  the  nature  of  things  anywhere  presents.  Nay,  the  less 
certain  I  am  concerning  the  questions  which  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  my  method,  the  less  difficulty  do  I  make  in  enter- 
taining them.  For  I  see  an  end  of  the  matter.  The  first  question 
therefore  is,  whether  there  be  a  system?  that  is,  whether  the 
world  or  universe  compose  altogether  one  globe,  with  a  centre ; 
or  whether  the  particular  globes  of  earth  and  stars  be  scattered 
dispersedly,  each  on  its  own  roots,  without  any  system  or  com- 
mon centre  ?  Certainly  the  school  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus 
boasted  that  their  founders  had  overthrown  the  walls  of  the 
world ;  yet  this  did  not  absolutely  follow  from  their  words. 
For  when  Democritus  had  set  down  matter  or  seeds  as  infinite 
in  quantity  and  finite  in  attributes  and  power,  as  moving 
about,  and  never  located  in  any  position  from  all  eternity,  he 
was  driven  by  the  very  force  of  this  opinion  to  constitute 
multiform  worlds,  subject  to  birth  and  death,  some  well  ordered. 
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others  badly  put  together,  even  eaeays  of  worlds  and  vacant 
spaces  between.  But  yet  though  this  were  admitted,  there  was 
no  reason  why  that  part  of  matter  which  is  assigned  to  this 
particular  world  which  is  visible  to  us,  should  not  have  the 
shape  of  a  globe.  For  each  one  of  those  worlds  must  have  re- 
ceived  some  shape ;  and  although  there  can  be  no  middle  point 
in  infinity,  yet  in  the  parts  of  infinity  a  round  figure  may 
exist,  no  less  in  a  world  than  in  a  ball.  Now  Democritus  was 
a  good  dissector  of  the  world,  but  in  the  integral  parts  of  the 
world  inferior  even  to  the  ordinary  philosophers.  But  the 
opinion  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  which  destroyed  and 
confounded  system,  was  that  of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Ecphan- 
tus,  and  Nicetas  of  Syracuse,  and  most  of  all  Philolaus,  and 
likewise,  in  our  own  day,  of  Gilbert,  and  all  those  (except 
Copernicus)  who  believed  that  the  earth  was  a  planet  and 
movable,  and  as  it  were  one  of  the  stars.  And  the  efiect  of 
this  opinion  is  that  the  several  planets  and  stars,  together  with 
innumerable  other  stars  which  elude  our  sight  by  reason  of 
their  distance,  and  others  again  which  are  invisible  to  us  from 
their  nature  being  not  lucent  but  opaque,  having  each  of  them 
obtained  their  own  globes  and  primary  forms,  are  scattered 
and  suspended  through  that  immense  expanse  which  we  behold 
above  us,  whether  it  be  of  vacuum  or  some  thin  and  almost 
indifierent  body,  like  so  many  islands  in  an  immense  sea,  and 
revolve  not  round  any  common  centre,  but  each  separately 
round  its  own;  some  simply,  others  with  some  progressive 
motion  of  the  centre.  Now  the  harshest  thing  in  this  opinion 
is,  that  they  take  away  quiet  or  immobility  from  nature.  But 
it  seems  that  as  there  are  bodies  in  the  universe  which  revolve, 
that  is,  which  move  with  an  infinite  and  perpetual  motion,  so 
on  the  other  hand  there  should  be  some  body  which  is  at  rest; 
between  which  comes  a  middle  nature,  of  such  as  move  in  a 
straight  line;  seeing  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  suits  the 
parts  of  globes,  and  things  banished  from  their  native  countries, 
which  move  towards  the  globes  of  their  connaturals,  that  being 
united  with  them  they  may  themselves  also  either  revolve  or 
rest.  But  this  question  (namely,  whether  there  be  a  system)  will 
be  answered  by  that  which  shsdl  be  determined  concerning  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  that  is,  whether  the  earth  stands  still  or  re- 
volveSy  and  the  substance  of  the  stars,  whether  they  are  solid  or 
flamy i  and  the  ether  or  interstellar  spaces  in  the  heaven,  whether 
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they  consist  of  body  or  vacuum.     For  if  the  earth  be  statioiiaiy 
and  the  heavens  revolve  in  a  diurnal  motion^  there  is  doubtle^ 
a  system ;  but  if  the  earth  revolve^  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  there  is  no  system;  because  there  may  be  some  other 
centre  of  the  system ;  the  sun^  for  instance^  or  something  elae. 
Again,  if  the  globe  of  the  earth  be  the  only  one  dense  and  solid, 
it  would  seem  that  the  matter  of  the  universe  is  collected'  and 
condensed  to  that  centre ;  but  if  it  be  found  that  the  moon  or 
some  of  the  planets  consist  likewise  of  dense  and  solid  matter, 
it  would  seem  that  dense  bodies  collect  not  to  any  one  centre^ 
but  dispersedly,  and  as  it  were  fortuitously.     Lastly,  if  it  be 
asserted  that  there  is  a  collective  vacuum  in  the  interstellar 
spaces,  it  would  seem  that  each  globe  has  round  it  an  emana- 
tion of  rarer  substance,  and  beyond  that  a  vacuum.     But  if 
these  spaces  be  filled  with  body,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
union  of  dense  things  in  the  middle,  and  a  repulsion  of  rarer 
things  to  the  circumference.     Now  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
science  to  know  the  conjugations  of  questions ;  because  in  some 
cases  there  is  history  or  inductive  matter  by  which  they  may  be 
settled,  in  others  not  so.     But  granting  that  there  is  a  system, 
we  come  next  to  the  second  question,  what  is  the  centre  of  that 
system  f     For  if  any  one  of  the  globes  is  to  occupy  the  position 
of  centre,  there  are  two  especially,  which  oifer  themselves  as 
having  the  nature  of  a  middle  or  centre ;  namely,  the  earth 
and  the  sun.     In  favour  of  the  earth,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  our  sight,  and  an  inveterate  opinion ;  and  most  of  all  this, 
that  as  dense  bodies  are  contracted  into  a  narrow  compass, 
and   rare  bodies  are  widely  diffused  (and  the  area  of  every 
circle  is  contracted  to  the  centre),  it  seems  to  follow  almost  of 
necessity  that  the  narrow  space  about  the  middle  of  the  world 
be  set  down  as  the  proper  and  peculiar  place  for  dense  bodies. 
Tn  favour  of  the  sun,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  this  consideration, 
that  that  body  which  has  the  chief  office  in  the  system  should 
occupy  that  place  from  which  it  may  best  act  on  the  whole  sys- 
tem and  communicate  its  influence.     And  since  the  sun  is  that 
which  seems  most  to  vivify  the  world  by  imparting  heat  and 
light,  it  appears  to  be  altogether  right  and  in  order  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  world.     Besides,  the  sun 
manifestly  has  Venus  and  Mercury  as  his  satellites,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Tycho  the  other  planets  also ;  whence  it  is  plain 
that  the  sun  can  sustain  the  nature  of  a  centre,  and  perform 
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its  office  in  some  things,  and  so  has  the  better  title  to  be  con- 
stituted the  centre  of  the  universe ;  as  was  asserted  by  Coper- 
nicus. Nevertheless^  in  the  system  of  Copernicus  there  are 
found  many  and  great  inconveniences ;  for  both  the  loading  of 
the  earth  with  a  triple  motion  is  very  incommodious^  and  the 
separation  of  the  sun  from  the  company  of  the  planets,  with 
which  it  has  so  many  passions  in  common,  is  likewise  a  diffi- 
culty, and  the  introduction  of  so  much  immobility  into  nature, 
by  representing  the  sun  and  stars  as  immovable,  especially  being 
of  all  bodies  the  highest  and  most  radiant,  and  making  the 
moon  revolve  about  the  earth  in  an  epicycle,  and  some  other 
assumptions  of  his,  are  the  speculations  of  one  who  cares  not 
what  fictions  he  introduces  into  nature,  provided  his  calcu- 
lations answer.  But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  earth  moves, 
it  would  seem  more  natural  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  system 
at  all,  but  scattered  globes,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those 
I  have  already  mentioned,  than  to  constitute  a  system  in 
which  the  sun  is  the  centre.  And  this  the  consent  of  ages  and 
of  antiquity  has  rather  embraced  and  approved.  For  the 
opinion  concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  not  new,  but 
revived  from  the  ancients,  as  I  said ;  whereas  the  opinion  that 
the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world  and  immovable  is  altogether 
new  (except  one  verse,  wrongly  translated),  and  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Copernicus.^  Then  comes  the  third  question,  con- 
cerning the  depth  of  the  system ;  not  with  a  view  to  find  its 
exact  measure,  but  to  ascertain  whether  the  starry  heaven  be  like 
one  region^  or  orb,  as  it  is  commonly  called;  or  whether  of  the 
fixed  stars^  as  they  call  them^  some  are  higher  than  others,  with  an 
immeasurable  depth  between  f  For  it  cannot  be  that  they  are  of 
equal  height,  if  the  words  be  taken  exactly ;  since  the  stars 
are  certainly  not  situated  as  in  a  plain,  so  as  to  have  a  super- 
ficial dimension  only,  like  spots  or  bubbles,  but  they  are  entire 
globes,  great  and  deep ;  and  being  of  such  different  magnitudes, 
it  must  needs  be  that  some  protrude  more  than  others  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  nor  is  it  possible  for  them  to  be  united 
in  one  surface,  either  above  or  below.  And  if  this  be  the 
case  in  the  parts  of  stars,  it  would  plainly  be  rash  to  assert 
that  there  are  not  some  stars  higher  than  others  in  their  whole 
body.     But  though  this  be  true,  it  may  nevertheless  be  main- 

>  The  allusion  is 'to  Job  ix.  6. 
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tained  that  the  width  of  that  region  which  thej  call  the  sphere 
or  starry  heaven,  though  great,  ia  definite ;  and  that  within 
this  those  prominences  and  degrees  of  altitude  are  in  a  manner 
limited;  for  we  see  from  the  apogees  and  perigees  of  the 
planets  that  every  one  of  their  heavens  through  which  they 
ascend  and  descend  has  an  observable  width.     But  the  que»» 
lion  proposed  relates  only  to  this, — whether  some  stars  are 
above  others,  like   planet  above  planet,  and  as  it  were  in 
different  orbs.     And  this  question  is  in  like  manner  related 
to  that  other  concerning  the    motion  or  fixedness   of   the 
earth     For  if  the  stars  move  in  a  diurnal  motion  round  the 
earth,  since  they  all  move  with  the  same  velocity,  and  as  it 
were  with  one  spirit  (and  since  it  is  very  evident  in  planets 
that  as  they  vary  in  height  and  lowness  of  position,  so  they 
vary  in  quickness  and  slowness  of  motion),  it  is  probable  that 
the  stars,  being  equal  in  velocity,  are  situated  likewise  in 
one  region  of  the  ether,  the  width  or  profundity  of  which^ 
although  it  be  great,  yet  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  a  difference 
in  the  velocity  or  quickness  of  motion ;  but  so  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  region  everything  being  united  together  by 
a  kind  of  bond  of  connaturality  revolves  equally,  or  at  least 
with  so  little  difference  that  at  this  distance  it  is  not  visible  to 
the  sight.     But  if  the  enrth  moves,  the  stars  may  either  be 
stationary,  as  Copernicus  thought,  or,  as  is  far  more  probable^ 
and  has  been  suggested  by  Gilbert,  they  may  revolve  each  round 
its  own  centre  in  its  own  place,  without  any  motion  of  its 
centre,  as  the  earth  itself  does ;  if  only  you  separate  that  diur- 
nal motion  of  the  earth  from  those  two  supposititious  motions 
which  Copernicus  superadded.     But  either  way,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  stars  above  stars  till  they  go 
beyond  our  sight.     The  fourth  question  is  concerning  the  con- 
nexion  of  the  system.     Now  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
body  or  thing  which  is  regarded  as  pure  ether,  and  occupies 
the  space  between  the  stars,  I  will  inquire  afterwards.     At 
present  I  will  only  speak  of  the  coherence  of  the  system* 
This  may  be  in  three  ways.     For  there  i^  either  vacuum,  or  con- 
tiguity, or  continuity ;  therefore  we  must  first  inquire,  whether 
there  be  a  collective  vacuum  in  the  interstellar  spaces  f  a  thing 
which  Gilbert  distinctly  affirmed^  and  which  likewise  some  of 
those  among  the  ancients  who  thought  that  the  globos  were 
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dispersed  without  any  system,  seem  to  intimate;  especially 
those  who  asserted  that  the  bodies  of  the  stars  are  compact. 
The  opinion  is  this :  that  all  the  globes,  as  well  the  stars  as  the 
earth,  consist  of  solid  and  dense  matter :  that  these  are  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a  kind  of  bodies  which  are  to  a  certain 
extent  connatural  with  the  globe  itself,  but  yet  more  imper- 
fect, languid,  and  attenuated ;  and  are  in  fact  nothing  else  dian 
the  effluvia  and  emanations  of  the  globes  themselyes ;  such  as 
vapours  are,  and  exhalations,  and  indeed  the  air  itself,  when 
compared  with  the  earth :  that  these  emanations  do  not  extend 
for  any  great  distance  round  each  globe ;  and  that  the  remiun- 
ing  space  (which  is  far  the  most  extensive)  is  empty.  Which 
opinion  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  the  bodies  of  the  stars 
are  seen  at  such  an  immense  distance.  For  if  all  that  space 
were  filled,  especially  with  bodies  which  are  doubtless  very  un- 
equal in  density  and  rarity,  the  refraction  of  rays  would  be  so 
great  that  they  would  not  reach  our  sight ;  whereas  if  far  the 
greatest  part  of  that  space  be  a  vacuum,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  they  traverse  it  more  easily.  And  indeed  this 
question  will  in  great  part  depend  on  the  question  which  I 
shall  next  bring  forward  concerning  the  substance  of  the  stars, 
whether  it  be  dense^  or  rare  and  open.  For  if  their  substance 
be  solid,  it  will  seem  as  if  nature  were  only  busy  and  anxious 
about  the  globes  and  their  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  that 
she  leaves  and  passes  by,  as  it  were,  the  intermediate  spaces. 
Therefore  it  would  not  be  improbable  that  the  globes  are 
denser  about  the  centre,  more  open  towards  the  circumference, 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  effluvia  almost  exhausted, 
and  so  terminated  at  last  in  vacuum.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  nature  of  the  stars  be  rare  and  flamy,  it  will  appear  that 
the  nature  of  rarity  is  not  merely  the  diminution  of  density,  but 
powerful  and  primary  of  itself,  no  less  than  the  nature  of 
solidity ;  and  that  it  abounds  both  in  the  stars  themselves,  and 
in  the  ether,  and  in  the  air,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  col- 
lective vacuum.  This  question  concerning  a  vacuimi  in  the 
interstellar  spaces  will  depend  likewise  on  that  question  which 
relates  to  the  principles  of  nature  ;  Does  nature  admit  a 
vacuum  f  Not  however  on  this  absolutely,  without  proper  dis- 
tinction. For  it  is  one  thing  to  deny  a  vacuum  absolutely, 
another  to  deny  a  collective  vacuum.  For  the  reasons  which 
may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  a  vacuum  interspersed,  whereby 
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bodies  are  relaxed  and  opened,  are  far  stronger  than  diose  on 
which  the  assertion  of  a  coUectiye  vacuum,  that  is,  a  yacamn 
extending  over  great  spaces,  is  supported.     And  it  was  not 
Hero  alone,  a  man  of  wit  and  a  mechanician,  who  saw  this,  but 
Leucippus  likewise  and  Democritus,  the  founders  of  the  opinion 
concerning  the  yacuum,  which  Aristotle  endeayours  bj  certain 
fine  reasons  to  attack  and  destroy;  which  two  philosophers^ 
certainly  most  acute  and  famous  men,  in  admitting  an  inter-- 
spersed  yacuum,  do  in  fact  deny  a  collectiye  one.     For  in  the 
opinion  of  Democritus  yacuity  is  bounded  and  circumscribed^ 
so  that  beyond  certain  limits  distraction  or  divulsion  of  bodies 
is  no  more  possible  than  compulsion   or  compaction*^     For 
although  in  those  works  of  Democritus  which  haye  come  down 
to  us  this  is  neyer  expressly  declared,  yet  he  seems  to  imply  as 
much  when  he  asserts  that  bodies  as  well  as  spaces  are  infinite  : 
using  as  his  nrgument,  that  otherwise  (that  is,  if  space  were 
infinite  and  bodies  finite)  bodies  would  neyer  cohere.     There- 
fore by  reason  of  matter  and  space  being  equally  infinite,  yacuity 
is  necessarily  confined  within  certain   bounds,  which  seems 
to  haye  been  his  real  opinion  rightly  understood ;  that  is,  that 
there  is  a  certain  limit  to  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  reason 
of  the  yacuum  with  which  they  are  coupled ;  and  that  there  is 
no  solitary  yacuum,  not  enclosed  in  a  body.     But  if  there  be 
no  yacuum  amounting  to  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  system, 
yet  as  there  is  found  so  great  a  diyersity  of  bodies  in  the  parts 
and  regions  of  the  system  that  they  seem  to  belong  as  it  were 
to  different  nations  and  countries,  there  arises  a  second  question, 
which  relates  to  the  connexion  of  the  system ;  this  is,  whether 
the  pure  ether  be  one  perpetual  and  continuous  Jluidy  or  consist  of 
many  contiguous  to  one  another  9   Now  it  is  not  for  me  to  refine 
about  words,  but  by  a  contiguous  body  I  understand  a  body 
which  lies  on  another  without  mixing  with  it.     I  do  not  mean 
howeyer  a  series  of  hard  rigid  floors,  like  the  stories  of  a  house, 
such  as  the  yulgar  astronomers  imagine,  but  such  a  succession 
as  fluids  admit  of,  as  when  water  floats  on  quicksilyer,  oil  on 
water,  air  on  oiL     For  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  in  that  im- 
mense tract  of  pure  ether  there  are  wonderful  differences  as  to 
density  and  rarity  and  many  other  things  ;  but  upon  either 
supposition  (that  is,  whether  you  assume  continuity  or  con- 
tiguity) this  may  be  the  case.     For  it  is  certain  that  eyen  in 
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the  sea  the  water  at  the  top  and  the  water  at  the  lK>ttom  are 
not  of  the  same  consistency  and  taste ;  while  in  the  air^  there 
is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  air  contiguous  to  the 
earth  and  the  upper  air ;  and  yet  the  fluidity  is  one  and  entire 
and  uninterrupted.  The  question  therefore  is  brought  to  ihis, 
whether  the  differences  in  the  tract  qfpUre  air  insinuate  themselves 
gradually  and  with  a  continuous  jfiow  ;  or  whether  they  take  place 
at  certain  distinguishable  limits,  where  the  bodies  which  cannot 
mix  are  joined  to  each  other  ;  cls  with  us  air  lies  on  water.  For 
indeed  to  a  simple  observer  the  whole  of  that  pure  and  clear 
body  in  which  the  globes  of  the  earth  and  stars  float  and  hang 
as  in  an  immense  sea^  and  which  is  infinitely  greater  both  in 
quantity  and  the  space  which  it  occupies  than  the  globes 
between  which  it  is  interposed,  seems  to  be  a  thing  undivided  _ 
and  completely  united.  But  to  a  deeper  searcher  of  nature 
it  will  plainly  appear  that  nature  is  accustomed  to  proceed  for 
some  distance  by  degrees,  and  then  suddenly  by  jumps,  and  to 
take  these  processes  in  turn.  Otherwise,  if  a  man  examine  it 
well,  no  structure  of  things  or  organic  figure  could  be  formed, 
if  the  proceeding  were  always  by  imperceptible  degrees.  There- 
fore this  gradual  progress  may  do  for  the  spaces  between  the 
worlds,  but  not  for  the  world,  the  construction  of  which 
requires  that  things  very  dissimilar  be  separated  one  from  the 
other,  and  yet  brought  into  approximation  Thus  air  succeeds 
to  and  touches  earth  and  water,  a  body  very  different  from  them, 
and  yet  placed  in  immediate  proximity ;  not  first  mud,  then 
vapour  or  mist,  and  then  pure  air ;  but  air  at  once,  without  any 
thing  between.  But  in  air  and  ether  (for  I  put  the  two  toge- 
ther) the  most  remarkable  and  radical  division  of  all  may  be 
derived  from  a  greater  or  less  susceptiblity  of  the  starry  natuiq. 
Between  the  globe  of  the  earth  then  and  the  summits  of  heaven, 
there  seem  to  be  generally  three  regions  especially  remarkable ; 
namely,  the  tract  of  the  air,  the  tract  of  the  planetary  heaven, 
and  the  tract  of  the  starry  heaven.  Now  in  the  lowest  of  these 
tracts,  the  starry  nature  is  not  consistent ;  in  the  middle  it  is 
consistent,  but  gathers  into  separate  globes;  in  the  highest 
it  diffuses  itself  amoujg  a  great  number  of  globes,  till  at  the 
gmnmits  thereof  it  seems  to  pass  as.it  were  into  the  perfect 
empyrean.  But  in  the  meantime  I  must  not  forget  what  I 
said  just  now,  that  nature  is  accustomed  to  adopt  the  gi*adual  ~ ' 
and  the  sudden  process  by  turns,  so  that  the  confines  of  the 
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first  region  communicate  with  tlie  second^  and  the  second  with 
the  third.  For  both  in  the  higher  air,  when  the  air  has  begun 
to  be  cleared  from  the  emanations  of  the  earth  and  to  be  more 
rarefied  by  the  emanations  of  the  heavens,  fiame  tries  and 
endeaTOurs  to  be  consistent;  as  we  see  in  the  lower  comets, 
which  are  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  starrj  nature  in  con* 
sistence  and  in  evanescence ;  and  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sun  (it  may  be)  where  the  heaven  seems  to  become  starry, 
and  to  begin  to  pass  into  the  nature  of  the  starry  heaven. 
For  it  may  be  that  those  spots  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  sun,  certainly  by  faithful  and  diligent  observation,  are  a 
kind  of  rudiments  of  starry  matter ;  whereas  in  the  heaven  of 
Jupiter  absolute  and  perfect  stars  are  discernible,  though  too 
small  to  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  telescopes ;  and  again  in 
the  summits  of  the  starry  heaven  it  seems  from  the  ianumera- 
ble  sparklings  of  the  ether  between  the  numbered  stars  (for 
which  other  causes  bald  enough  are  usually  given)  that  the 
starry  nature  is  more  diffused  and  continuous.  Of  these  things 
however  I  will  speak  further  in  the  questions  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently propose  about  the  substance  of  the  stars  and  the  inter- 
stellar heaven.  For  the  things  which  I  have  just  said  relate 
only  to  connexion  of  system.  There  remains  the  fifth  ques- 
tion, conceminff  the  collocation  of  the  parts  of  the  system^  or  the 
order  of  the  heavens.  And  whether  it  be  assumed  that  there  is 
no  system,  but  that  the  globes  are  scattered,  or  that  there  is 
a  system,  of  which  the  sun  is  the  centre;  or  even  though 
astronomers  look  for  some  new  system ;  yet  there  still  remains 
the  inquiry,  which  planet  is  nearer  to  another  planet,  orfurtlter 
off;  and  in  like  manner  which  planet  is  more  or  less  elongated 
from  the  earth  or  from  the  sun*  Now  if  the  ancient  system  be 
received,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  insist 
much  upon  a  new  inquiry  concerning  the  four  superior  heavens, 
namely,  the  heavens  of  the  fixed  stars,  of  Saturn,  of  Jupiter, 
and  of  Mars.  For  with  respect  to  their  position  and  order 
the  consent  of  ages  is  agreed,  and  there  is  no  contrary  pheno- 
menon; the  calculations  of  their  motions  also  (whence  is 
derived  the  chief  proof  of  the  heights  of  the  heavens)  are 
agreeable,  and  present  no  difficulty.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  according  to  the  old 
system,  the  ancients  were  in  doubt ;  and  among  the  moderns 
also  there  is  a  question  with  regard  to  Venus  and  Mercury 
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which  of  them  is  superior.  For  in  favour  of  Venus  being 
superior^  there  is  the  reason  that  she  moves  somewhat  slower ; 
and  in  favour  of  Mercury^  that  he  is  fixed  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  sun^  whence  one  might  assert  that  he  ought  to  be 
placed  next  to  the  sun.  But  with  regard  to  the  moon^  no 
one  has  ever  doubted  that  she  is  placed  nearest  to  the  earthy 
though  there  are  various  opinions  about  her  approximation 
to  the  sun.  Nor  should  any  one  who  is  seriously  considering 
the  subject  let  another  kind  of  question  escape  him,  pertaining 
to  the  constitution  of  the  system ;  that  is,  whether  one  planet 
sometimes  goes  above  another  and  sometimes  again  comes  below ; 
a  thing  which  seems  to  be  proved  with  regard  to  Venus  by 
some  tolerably  diligent  demonstrations,  that  she  is  found  some- 
times above  and  sometimes  below  the  sun.  It  is  a  very  fit  in- 
quiry also,  whether  the  apogee  of  the  lower  planet  does  not  cut  the 
perigee  of  the  higher  and  enter  its  boundaries.  There  remains 
the  last  question,  concerning  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the 
system ;  that  is,  whether  there  be  many  different  centres  in  the 
system,  and  cu  it  were  many  dances  ;  especially  as  not  only  the 
earth  is  set  down  as  the  centre  of  the  primum  mobile,  and  the 
sun  (according  to  Tycho)  of  the  secundum  mobile;  but  Jupiter 
likewise  is  supposed  by  Galileo  to  be  the  centre  of  those 
smaller  and  recently  discovered  wanderers.  Such  then  are 
these  five  questions,  which  seem  fit  to  be  proposed  concerning 
the  system  itself,  namely,  is  there  a  system  f  what  is  the  centre 
of  it  f  what  the  depth  9  what  the  connexion  f  and  what  the  order 
of  the  position  of  the  parts  9 

As  for  the  extremities  of  the  heaven  and  the  empyrean,  I  do 
not  draw  up  any  propositions  or  questions  concerning  them. 
For  there  is  no  history  of  these  things  nor  any  phenomenon 
extant.  And  therefore  what  can  be  known  about  them  can 
only  be  known  by  consequence,  and  not  at  all  by  induction. 
For  such  inquiry  however  there  will  come  a  fit  time,  and  a  plan  { 
and  method.  But  with  regard  to  the  immateriate  heavens  and  ' 
spaces,  we  must  rest  entirely  upon  religion,  and  leave  them  to 
it.  For  as  for  what  the  Platonists  and  of  late  Patricius  (by 
way  of  giving  their  philosophy  a  diviner  character)  have  alleged^ 
not  without  superstition,  arrogance,  and  some  disorder  of  mind, 
and  in  a  word,  with  too  much  presumption  and  no  fruit,  like 
the  images  and  dreams  of  Valentinus ;  I  regard  all  such  things 
SLS  idle  fancies.     For  an  apothcosb  of  Folly,  like  that  of  the 
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Emperor  Claudius^  is  a  thing  not  to  be  endured ;  and  meet 
miBchievous  it  is,  and  a  very  pest  and  destruction  of  the  under- 
standing, for  vanity  to  be  made  an  object  of  veneration. 


CHAP.  VIL 


Then  follow  questions  concerning  the  substance  of  heavenly  bodies  ; 
namely y  what  is  the  substance  of  heavenly  bodies  generally 
as  compared  with  sublunary  bodies ;  what  is  the  substance  of 
the  interstellar  ether  as  compared  with  the  body  of  a  star ; 
what  is  the  substance  of  the  stars  as  compared  with  one 
another,  with  our  fire,  and  in  their  own  nature ;  what  is 
the  substance  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  black  spots  in  the 
antarctic  hemisphere  ?  Then  is  proposed  the  first  question. 
Is  there  a  heterogeneity  between  celestial  and  sublunaiy 
bodies,  and  of  what  nature  may  it  be  ? 

Having  finished  the  questions  concerning  the  system,  we  must 
proceed  to  those  concerning  the  substance  of  the  heavenly- 
bodies.  For  the  inquiry  concerning  substance  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  causes  of  their  motion,  belongs  principally  to 
pliilosophy ;  the  inquiry  concerning  the  motion  itself  and  the 
accidents  thereof,  to  astronomy ;  the  inquiry  concerning  their 
influence  and  power,  to  both.  Now  it  ought  to  have  been  so 
arranged  between  astronomy  and  philosophy,  that  astronomy 
should  prefer  those  hypotheses  which  are  most  convenient  for 
compendious  calculations ;  philosophy  those  which  come  nearest 
to  the  truth  of  nature.  And  further,  that  while  the  hypotheses 
adopted  by  astronomy  for  convenience  should  by  no  means 
prejudice  the  truth  of  the  thing,  the  judgments  of  philosophy 
in  their  turn  should  be  such  as  are  perfectly  reconcileable 
with  the  phenomena  of  astronomy.  But  now  it  comes  to  pass 
contrariwise,  that  the  fictions  of  astronomy  have  been  introduced 
into  philosophy  and  corrupted  it;  while  the  speculations  of 
philosophers  about  the  celestial  bodies  please  none  but  them- 
selves, and  almost  forsake  astronomy,  looking  at  the  celestial 
regions  in  general,  but  not  at  all  addressing  themselves  to  par- 
ticular phenomena  and  their  causes.  Therefore  since  both 
sciences  (as  now  practised)  are  slight  and  superficial,  we  must 
plant  our  footing  deeper ;  and  treat  these  two,  which  by  reason 
of  the  narrowness  of  men's  views  and  the  practice  of  professors 
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haye  been  for  so  many  ages  separatedy  as  one  and  the  same 
things  and  making  up  together  one  body  of  science.  The  first 
question  proposed  therefore  is^  whether  the  substance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  different  in  kind  from  the  substance  of  those 
below  f  For  Aristotle's  temerity  and  cavilling  has  begottrn 
for  us  a  fantastic  heaven,  composed  of  a  fifth  essence,  free  from 
change,  and  free  likewise  from  heat.'  Now  to  say  nothing  at 
present  about  the  four  elements,  which  this  fifth  essence  sup- 
poses, it  was  certainly  an  act  of  great  boldness  to  destroy  alto- 
gether the  relationship  between  the  elementary,  as  they  call 
them,  and  the  celestial  bodies ;  seeing  two  of  the  elements, 
namely  air  and  fire,  agree  so  well  with  the  stars  and  ether ;  only 
that  it  was  his  way  to  abuse  his  wit,  and  make  difficulties  for 
himself,  and  prefer  those  things  which  were  more  obscure. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  regions  above  and  below  the 
moon,  together  with  the  bodies  contained  in  the  same  space, 
differ  in  many  important  points;  but  then  again  there  is  as 
little  doubt  that  the  bodies  of  both  regions  have  many  common 
inclinations,  passions,  and  motions ;  so  that,  with  due  regard 
to  the  unity  of  nature,  we  should  rather  distinguish  these 
than  separate  them.  But  as  for  that  point  of  heterogeneity, 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  should  be  supposed  eternal,  the 
inferior  corruptible ;  the  opinion  seems  to  fail  both  ways,  for 
neither  does  such  eternity  as  they  feign  belong  to  the  heaven, 
nor  such  mutability  to  the  earth.  For  with  respect  to  the 
earth,  if  the  matter  be  truly  considered,  judgment  is  not  to  be 
made  from  the  things  which  are  visible  to  us,  since  among  the 
bodies  seen  by  man's  eye  there  is  none  that  has  been  disin- 
terred or  cast  up  from  a  depth  of  above  three  miles  at  the 
most,  which  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
whole  terrestrial  globe.  Therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  not  endowed  with  the  same 
eternity  as  the  heaven  itself.  For  if  the  earth  underwent 
changes  in  its  inmost  depths,  it  could  not  be  but  that  the 
consequences  of  those  changes  would  produce,  even  in  this 
region  where  we  tread,  greater  accidents  than  we  see  take  place. 
For  of  the  changes  visible  to  us  here  towards  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  there  appears  almost  always  some  manifest  cause  sent 
from  above^  due  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  to  rains,  heats, 

■  Arlst  de  CaAo,  U.  7. 
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and  the  like ;  00  that  the  earth  itself,  of  its  own  proper  force, 
does  not  seem  to  cause  any  considerable  change.     And  if  it 
be  granted  (which  certainly  is  probable)  that  the  earth  itself 
also,  as  well  as  the  heayenly  bodies,  acts  upon  the  regions  of 
the  air,  either  by  exhaling  cold,  or  by  emitting  winds,  or  the 
like ;  yet  all  that  variety  may  be  referred  to  the  parts  of  the 
earth  dose  at  hand,  in  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  deny 
that  very  many  changes  and  alterations  take  place.     It  must 
certainly  be  confessed  that  of  all  terrestrial  phenomena,  those 
which  penetrate  deepest  into  the  earth  are  earthquakes  and 
things  of  that  sort,  as  eruptions  of  water,  vomitings  of  flames, 
yawnings  and  rents  of  the  earth,  and  the*  like ;  yet  even  these 
seem  to  rise  from  no  great  distance,  seeing  most  of  theni 
occupy  only  a  small  space  in  the  surfiice  of  ^e  earth.     For  the 
wider  the  space  an  earthquake  or  anything  of  that  kind  extends 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  deeper  must  we  suppose  its 
roots  and  sources  to  penetrate  into  the  interior ;  and  the  nar- 
rower the  less  deep.     And  if  it  be  said  that  there  are  some- 
times earthquakes  which  shake  vast  and  extensive  districts  of 
country,  so  no  doubt  it  is.     But  these  certainly  happen  seldom, 
and  are  to  be   numbered  among  the  greater  accidents;  and 
may  be  compared  therefore  with  the  higher  comets,  which  are 
also  uncommon.     For  I  am  not  attempting  to  prove  simply 
that  the  earth  is  eternal,  but  only  (as  I  said  at  first)  that 
between  heaven  and  earth,  as  regards  constancy  and  change, 
there  is  not  much  difference.     Neither  is  it  worth  while  to 
reason  of  eternity  from  the  principles  of  motion ;  for  as  circular 
motion  may  be  without  limits,  so  may  rest ;  and  the  consistency 
of  dense  bodies  in  the  place  and  great  congregation  of  their 
connaturals  is  not  less  susceptible  of  eternity  than  the  rotation 
of  rare  bodies ;  seeing  that  the  parts  of  both  when  separated 
from  the  rest  move  in  a  straight  Ime.     That  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  not  more  subject  to  corruption  than  the  heaven  itself, 
may  be  inferred  also  from  this,  that  waste  commonly  takes 
place  where  there  are  means  of  supply.     Now  as  rains  and 
things  falling  from  above,  which  renew  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
cannot  penetrate   far  into   the  interior,   which  nevertheless 
remains  undiminished  in  bulk  and  quantity,  it  must  be  that 
nothing  is  lost,  siqce  there  is  nothing  to  take  its  place.    Lastly, 
the  mutability  which  is  discovered  in  the  exterior  of  the  earth 
seems  itself  to  be  by  accident.     For  that  small  incrustation 
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which  seems  to  extend  a  few  miles  downwards  (within  which 
those  noble  workshops  and  fabrics  of  plants  and  minerals  are 
enclosed)  would  scarce  receive  any  variety^  much  less  such 
beautiAil  and  elaborate  contrivances^  unless  that  part  of  the 
earth  were  acted  upon  and  perpetually  stimulated  by  the 
heavenly  bodies.  And  if  any  one  think  that  the  heat  and 
active  power  of  the  sun  and  heavenly  bodies  can  strike  through 
the  thickness  of  the  whole  earth,  he  may  be  regarded  as  super- 
stitious and  fanatical ;  seeing  it  is  very  evident  by  how  small 
an  o'bstacle  they  may  be  repelled  and  restrained.  So  much 
then  for  the  constancy  of  the  earth ;  we  must  now  inquire  con* 
ceming  the  mutability  of  the  heavens. 

First  then  we  are  not  to  infer  that  changes  in  the  heavens  do 
not  take  place  because  they  are  not  visible  to  us.  For  the 
sight  is  disabled  both  by  distance  of  place,  and  by  excess  or 
deficiency  of  light,  and  by  the  fineness  or  smallness  of  the 
body ;  and  if  a  man  were  to  look  from  the  moon  he  would 
not  be  able  to  see  the  changes  which  take  place  here  with  us 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  as  inundations,  earthquakes, 
buildings,  structures,  and  the  like ;  which  would  not  show  so 
big  as  little  straws  at  so  great  a  distance.  Nor  from  the  fact 
that  the  interstellar  heaven  is  transparent,  and  in  clear  nights 
the  stars  are  seen  the  same  in  number  and  appearance,  can  a 
man  conclude  that  the  whole  body  of  ether  is  clear,  pure,  and 
immutable.  For  we  know  tliat  the  air  below  admits  innumerable 
varieties  of  heat,  cold,  odours,  and  all  kinds  of  mixture  with  the 
finer  vapours,  and  does  not  thereby  lose  its  transparency ;  in 
like  manner  therefore  we  must  not  trust  to  the  face  or  appear- 
ance of  the  heaven.  For  if  those  great  masses  of  clouds  which 
sometimes  obscure  the  heaven,  and  by  reason  of  their  proximity 
to  our  view  take  away  from  us  the  light  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
were  hung  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  heaven,  they  would  no 
way  alter  the  face  of  a  clear  sky ;  since  they  would  neither  be 
visible  themselves  by  reason  of  the  distance,  nor  would  they  at 
all  eclipse  the  stars,  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  their  bodies, 
in  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stars.  Nay  the  body  of 
the  moon  itself,  except  in  the  part  which  the  light  strikes, 
does  not  change  the  appearance  of  the  sky ;  so  ihat,  if  that 
light  were  absent,  so  great  a  body  as  that  would  be  altogether 
imperceptible  to  us.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  plain  from 
the  masses  of  bodies  which  by  their  bulk  and  magnitude  can 
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overcome  the  distance  of  space^  and  by  the  luminous  nature 
and  brilliancy  of  their  matter  can  affect  our  sight,  that  won- 
derful changes  and  unusual  appearances  do  happen  in  the  heaven. 
For  this  is  shown  in  the  higher  comets,  those  I  mean  which 
have  appeared  in  the  figure  of  a  star  without  a  tail,  and  are  not 
only  proved  from  the  doctrine  of  parallax  to  be  situated  above 
the  moon,  but  have  likewise  had  a  certain  and  constant  position 
relative  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  kept  their  places,  and  not  been 
wanderers ;  such  as  our  age  has  witnessed  more  than  once,  first 
in  Csissiopea,  and  agun  not  so  long  ago  in  Ophiuchus.   *And 
as  for  the  notion  that  this  constancy  visible  in  comets  proceeds 
from  their  following   some  star  (which  was  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  who  affirmed  that  there  was  the  same  relation  between 
a  comet  and  a  single  star  as  between  the  milky  way  and  the 
collection  of  stars,  an  assertion  false  both  ways),  this  has  long 
ago  been  exploded,  not  without  a  censure  on  the  wit  of 
Aristotle,  who  ventured  to  invent  such  theories  on  slight 
grounds.^     Neither  does  that  change  in  the  celestial  regions 
with  regard  to  new  stars  hold  with  regard  to  those  stars  only 
which  seem  to  be  of  an  evanescent  nature,  but  likewise  in 
those  which  remain.    For  in  the  case  of  the  new  star  of  Hip- 
parchus,  mention  is  made  by  the  ancients  of  the  appearance  of 
it^  but  no  mention  of  the  disappearance.     There  appeared  also 
of  late  a  new  star  in  the  breast  of  Cygnus,  which  has  now 
lasted  for  twelve  whole  years,  having  already  exceeded  the  age 
(as  it  is  held)  of  a  comet,  without  as  yet  any  diminution  or 
preparation  for  flight     Nor  again  can  it  be  affirmed  as  a  fact 
without  exception  that  the  old  stars  suffer  no  change  at  all,  but 
only  those  that  have  appeared  more  recently ;  in  which  it  is 
no  wonder  that  a  change  should  take  place,  seeing  their  very 
generation  and  origin  is  not  immemorial.     For  setting  aside  the 
fable  of  the  Arcadians  about  the  first  appearance -of  the  moon, 
which  they  assert  to  be  younger  than  themselves',  there  are  not 
wanting  examples  within  trustworthy  memory,  when  the  sun 
on  three  several  occasions,  without  eclipse  or  interposition  of 
clouds,  the  air  being  clear  and  serene,  appeared  for  many  days 
with  an  altered  visage ;  yet  not  affected  in  the  same  manner 
each  time,  but  once  faint,  and  twice  of  a  reddish  brown.     For 
such  phenomena  happened  in  the  year  790  for  seventeen  days, 
and  in  the  times  of  Justinian  for  half  a  year,  and  after  the 

>  Cf.  ArisL  Meteorol  1.  8.         *  O.  Pliny,  ii.  23.  *  Cf.  Ovid,  Fasti,  1.  469. 
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death  of  Julius  Caesar  for  several  days.  Of  the  Julian  dark- 
ness there  remains  that  notable  testimony  of  Virgil :  — 

nie  etiam  eztincto  miseratus  Csesare  Romam, 
Cum  caput  obscurft  nitidum  ferrugine  tezit, 
Impiaque  eternam  timueront  secola  noctem.' 

The  narrative  of  Varro,  a  man  most  learned  in  antiquity, 
respecting  the  star  Venus,  which  is  found  in  Augustine  S — 
namely,  that  in  the  time  of  King  Ogyges  she  changed  colour, 
size,  and  shape, — might  have  been  of  doubtful  credit,  had  not 
a  like  event  recurred  in  our  age,  in  the  year  1578,  and  attracted 
much  notice.  For  then  also  through  a  whole  year  a  remarkable 
alteration  took  place  in  the  star  Venus,  which  appeared  of  un- 
usual magnitude  and  brilliancy,  and  redder  than  Mars  himself, 
and  changed  her  shape  several  times,  becoming  sometimes  tri- 
angular, sometimes  quadrangular,  and  even  sometimes  round, 
as  if  her  very  mass  and  substance  were  aiFected.  Again,  that 
old  star  in  the  hip  of  Canicula,  which  Aristotie  says  that  he 
himself  saw  witii  somewhat  of  a  tail,  and  that  tail,  especially 
when  cursorily  looked  at,  vibrating,  seems  now  to  be  changed 
and  to  have  lost  its  tail ;  since  nothing  of  the  kind  can  now  in 
our  time  be  detected.*  Besides,  many  changes  of  heavenly 
bodies,  especially  in  the  smaller  stars,  may  easily  from  neglect 
of  observation  pass  unnoticed,  and  be  lost  to  us.  That  these 
things  are  due  to  vapours  and  the  disposition  of  the  medium 
will  occur  at  once  to  any  sciolist ;  but  changes  which  are  found 
to  attend  the  body  of  any  star  constantiy,  equably,  and  for  a 
long  continuance,  and  to  revolve  along  with  it,  must  be  re- 
garded as  being  in  the  star  itself,  or  at  least  in  the  ether  near  it, 
not  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  air ;  which  is  likewise  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  such  changes  take  place  seldom,  and  at  long 
intervals ;  whereas  those  which  are  caused  in  the  air  by  the  inter- 
position of  vapours  take  place  more  frequentiy.  And  if  any 
man  concludes  from  the  order  of  the  heaven  and  the  equability 
of  the  motion  itself  that  the  heaven  is    immutable;   taking 

*  GeoTg.  1.  469.  :— 

Then  did  the  sun  in  pity  dim  his  light. 

And  drew  a  dusk  veil  o'er  his  yisage  bright, 

And  shoolc  the  Impious  times  with  dread  of  endless  night 

*  St  August  De  Ciyit  Dei,  ni.  & 

*  Arist  MeteoTot  I  6. 
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this  certainty  of  revolutions  and  restitutions  for  a  sure  token  of 
eternity,  inasmuch  as  constancy  of  motion  can  hardly  belong 
to  a  corruptible  substance ;  he  should  look  about  him  a  little 
more  attentively,  and  observe  that  this  return  of  things  by 
turns  and  as  it  were  in  circle  at  fixed  times,  is  found  even 
with  us  here  below  in  some  things ;  most  of  all  in  the  tide  of 
the  ocean ;  while  those  smaller  differences  which  may  take  place 
in  the  heavens  both  in  the  revolutions  and  restitutions  escape  our 
sight  and  reckoning.     No  more  again  can  the  circular  motion 
of  the  heaven  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  eternity ;  on  the  ground 
that  circular  motion  has  no  limit',  and  eternal  motion  belongs 
to  eternal  substance.     For  the  lower  comets  that  are  situated 
below  the  moon  revolve  likewise,  and  that  of  their  own  force ; 
unless  you  had  rather  believe  the  fiction  of  their  being  attached 
to  a  star.     And  assuredly  if  we  argue  of  the  eternity  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  their  circular  motion,  we  must  apply  the 
argument  to  the  whole  heaven,  and  not  to  parts  of  it ;  for  wo 
know  that  the  air,  sea,  earth,  though  eternal  in  their  masses, 
are  perishable  in  their  parts.     But  it  may  rather  be  said,  con- 
trariwise, that  this  argument  from  the  motion  of  rotation  does 
not  tell  in  favour  of  the  eternity  of  the  heaven ;  because  this 
motion  itself  is  not  perfect  in  the  heaven,  and  does  not  restore 
itself  exactly  in  a  pure  and  perfect  circle,  but  with  deviations, 
curves,  and  spirals.     If  again  a  man  retort  upon  me  that  which 
I  said  concerning  the  earth  (namely,  that  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  it  happen  by  accident,  because  the  earth  is  acted 
on  by  the  heaven),  and  assert  that  the  case  of  the  heaven  is 
different,  seeing  that  the  heaven  cannot  in  any  way  be  acted 
upon  in  its  turn  by  the  earth,  inasmuch  as  all  emanation  from 
the  earth  stops  on  this  side  of  the  heaven,  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  the  heaven,  being  set  apart  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  hostile  force,  is  susceptible  of  eternity,  not  being  disturbed 
or  shaken  by  an  opposite  nature ;  his  objection  is  not  to  be 
despised.     For  I  have  no  respect  for  the   simple  notion  of 
Thales,  who  thought  that  the  celestial  fires  fed  on  the  clarified 
vapours  of  the  earth  and  ocean,  and  were  thence  nourished  and 
repaired  * ;  (whereas  these  vapours  fall  back  again  in  almost 
the  same  quantity  as  they  rose,  and  are  far  from  being  enough 
to  refresh  both  the  earth  and  the  celestial  globes,  nor  can  they 

«  Arist  De  CobIo,  1.  9.  «  Plutarch,  De  Placit  PhUoiOfib.  I.  3. 
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at  all  mount  so  high  ;)  but  yet  admitting  that  these  materiate 
emanations  of  the  earth  stop  far  below  the  heaven^  neverthe- 
less if  the  earth  be,  as  Parmenides  and  Telesius  supposed^  the 
original  source  of  cold,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  for  certain  to  what 
height  this  opposite  and  rival  power  to  the  heaven  may  in^ 
sinuate  itself  by  series  and  succession ;  especially  ae  rare  bodies 
imbibe  the  nature  and  impression  of  heat  and  cold^  and  transmit 
it  to  a  great  distance.  Grant  however  that  the  heaven  is  not 
acted  upon  by  the  earthy  why  may  not  celestial  bodies  be 
affected  and  changed  one  by  another, — the  sun  by  the  stars, 
the  stars  by  the  sun,  the  planets  by  both,  and  all  by  the 
ambient  ether,  especially  at  the  borders  of  their  globes  ?  Then 
again  the  opinion  of  the  eternity  of  the  heaven  derives  much 
apparent  strength  from  the  very  machinery  and  construction 
of  the  heaven,  about  which  astronomers  have  taken  such  paina 
For  great  provision  seems  to  be  made  thereby  to  exempt  the 
celestial  bodies  from  all  change  besides  simple  rotation,  and 
leave  them  in  other  respects  at  rest  and  without  perturbation. 
Therefore  they  have  supposed  the  bodies  of  the  stars  to  be 
fixed  in  their  orbs,  as  if  they  were  nailed ;  while  to  each  of 
their  declinations,  elevations,  depressions,  and  sinuous  move- 
ments they  have  assigned  so  many  perfect  circles  of  suitable 
width ;  carefully  turning  and  smoothing  both  the  concave  and 
the  convex  parts  of  those  circles,  so  as  to  leave  no  prominence 
or  roughness,  but  that  one  may  fit  into  another,  and,  being  by 
reason  of  the  polish  at  once  exactly  contiguous  and  free  to 
slide  easily,  may  move  quietly  and  happily ;  which  inunortal 
contrivance  removes  all  violence  and  perturbation,  the  insepar*- 
able  forerunners  of  corruption.  For  certainly  if  such  great 
bodies  as  the  globes  of  stars  are  do  pass  through  ether,  and 
yet  do  not  always  travel  through  the  same  parts  of  it,  but 
through  parts  and  txacts  very  different,  sometimes  invading 
the  higher  regions,  sometimes  descending  to  the  lower,  some- 
times turning  to  the  south,  sometimes  to  the  north,  there  is 
danger  no  doubt  of  very  many  impressions,  concussions,  reci<- 
procations,  and  fluctuations  in  the  heaven,  and  that  hence  may 
ensue  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  bodies,  which  may 
procure  and  prepare  the  way  to  generations  and  alterations. 
But  since  it  will  clearly  appear  frcHn  physical  reasons,  and  withal 
from  the  phenomena  themselves,  that  this  last  is  really  the  fiict ; 
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and  those  figments  of  astronomers  of  wliich  I  spoke  are^  as  any 
man  of  sound  judgment  will  see^  mere  mockeries  of  nature, 
without  any  reality  in  them;  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the 
opinion  of  the  eternity  of  the  heaven^  connected  as  it  is  with 
them,  should  undergo  the  same  judgment.  And  if  objection 
be  here  made  on  religious^  grounds,  I  answer  that  it  is  only 
heathen  arrogance  that  attributes  this  eternity  to  the  heaven 
alone ;  sacred  writ  assigns  eternity  to  earth  and  heaven  alike. 
For  we  read  not  only  that  '^  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  eternal  and 
faithful  witnesses  in  the  heaven,"  but  also  that  '*  Grenerations 
come  and  go,  but  the  Earth  remaineth  for  ever."  ^  And  for  the 
transitory  and  perishable  nature  of  both,  we  find  it  conduded 
in  one  oracle,  ^'  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  shall  not  pass  away."  *  Again,  if  it  be  still 
urged  that  for  all  this  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
innumerable  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the 
parts  next  to  it,  whereas  it  is  not  so  in  the  heaven;  I 
reply  that  in  the  first  place  Ido  not  maintain  them  to  be  in 
all  respects  alike ;  and  yet  that  if  we  take  what  are  called  the 
upper  and  middle  regions  of  the  air  for  the  surface  or  inner 
covering  of  the  heaven,  as  we  take  that  space  with  us  in  whidi 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals  are  contained,  for  the  sur&ce  or 
outer  covering  of  the  earth,  various  and  multiform  generations 
are  found  there  likewise.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  all 
tumult,  conflict,  and  disorder  take  place  only  in  the  confines  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  just  as  it  is  in  civil  matters,  in  which  it 
is  commonly  found  that  the  border  land  of  two  kingdoms  is 
troubled  by  continual  inroads  and  violence,  while  the  interior 
provinces  of  both  countries  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  long 
peace,  and  are  not  disturbed  except  by  the  more  serious  wars, 
^which  happen  rarely.  As  for  that  other  point  of  heteroge- 
neity in  the  celestial  bodies  (as  asserted  by  Aristotle '),  that 
they  are  not  hot  in  themselves  (for  otherwise  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Heraclitus  might  ensue),  but  only  the  cause  of  heat  by 
accident,  through  the  friction  and  diverberation  of  the  air ;  I 
know  not  what  a  man  can  mean  who  abandons  experience  in 
this  way,  and  that  too  against  the  consent  of  the  ancients.  But 
it  is  nothing  new  in  him  to  snatch  some  one  thing  from  expe- 
rience, and  straightway  proceed  to  trample  on  nature,  joining 
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pusillanimity  with  audacity.  Of  this  however  I  shall  speak 
presently  upon  the  question,  whether  the  stars  are  real  fires; 
and  more  fully  and  accurately  in  my  precepts  concerning  the 
history  of  Virtues,  where  I  shall  treat  of  the  origins  and  cradles 
of  Heat  and  Cold,  a  subject  hitherto  unknown  and  untouched 
by  men.  Let  the  question  then  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
celestial  bodies  be  propounded  in  this  manner ;  for  though  the 
case  calls  perhaps  for  judgment  against  the  opinion  of  Aristotle 
without  adjournment,  yet  my  plan  of  proceeding  does  not 
allow  of  it. 

Another  question  is,  what  is  contained  in  the  interstellar 
spaces  f  For  they  are  either  empty,  as  Gilbert  thought ;  or 
filled  with  a  body  which  is  to  the  stars  what  air  is  to  flame, — a 
supposition  which  comes  familiarly  to  the  sense ;  or  filled  with 
a  body  homogeneous  with  the  stars  themselves,  lucid  and 
almost  empyreal,  but  in  a  less  degree,  that  is  with  a  light  not 
so  refulgent  and  flashing, — which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  received  opinion^  that  a  star  is  the  denser  part  of  its 
sphere.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  a  lucid  body  should  not 
be  a  transparent  medium  for  the  transmission  of  a  stronger 
light.  For  Telesiue  has  acutely  remarked  that  even  common 
aix  contains  some  light,  using  as  an  ai^ument  that  there  are 
some  animals  which  see  by  night,  their  sight  being  (it  would 
seem)  adapted  to  receive  and  cherish  this  feeble  lighter  for  that 
it  is  not  credible  that  the  action  of  light  can  take  place  with- 
out any  light,  or  merely  by  the  internal  light  itself  of  the  visual 
spirit.  But  we  see  that  flame  itself  is  a  transparent  medium  for 
the  transmission  even  of  the  species  of  an  opaque  body,  as  is 
shown  in  the  wick  of  a  candle ;  much  more  of  the  species  of  an 
intenser  light.  Of  flames  likewise  some  are  more  pellucid  than 
others.  And  this  is  caused  either  by  the  nature  of  the  lighted 
body  or  the  quantity.  For  the  flame  of  tallow  or  wax  is  more 
luminous  and  (so  to  speak)  more  fiery ;  whereas  the  flame  of 
spirit  of  wine  is  more  opaque,  and  as  it  were  airy,  especially  if  it 
be  in  a  small  quantity,  so  that  the  flame  does  not  thicken  .it8el£ 
Of  this  I  have  myself  made  triaL  For  I  took  a  wax  candle 
and  set  it  upright  in  a  socket  (making  use  of  a  metal  one  for 
the  purpose,  that  the  body  of  the  candle  might  be  protected 
against  the  flame  by  which  it  was  to  be  surrounded) ;  and  having 
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placed  the  socket  in  a  porringer  where  there  was  a  little  spirit 
of  wine,   I  lighted  first  the  candle,  and  then  the  spirit  of 
wine ;  when  it  was  easy  to  see  the  flame  of  the  candle  corus- 
cating and  white,  through  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  the  spirit 
of  wine,  which  was  weak  and  inclining  to  transparency.     And 
in  like  manner  lucid  beams  are  often  seen  along  the  heaTcn, 
emitting  a  manifest  light,  and  wonderfully  illuminating  the 
darkness  of  the  night ;  through  the  borders  of  which  nevertheless 
the  stars  are  yisible.     This  inequality  however  between  the 
stars  and  interstellar  ether  is  not  well  defined  by  rarity  and 
density ;  as  if  the  star  were  denser,  the  ether  rarer.     For  in 
general  here  with  us  flame  is  a  body  more  subtle  than  air, — 
more  expansive,  I  say,  and  having  less  matter  in  proportion  to 
the  space  it  occupies ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  case 
also  in  the  heavens.    But  the  error  is  more  harsh,  if  they  mean 
that  the  star  is  a  portion  of  the  sphere  fixed  as  with  a  nail,  and 
the  ether  that  which  carries  the  star.     For  this  is  a  fiction,  like 
that  series  of  orbs  ranged  one  above  another  which  is  described. 
For  either  the  body  of  star  passes  through  the  body  of  the  ether 
in  its  course,  or  else  the  ether  itself  revolves  at  the  same  time 
with  an  equal  motion.     For  if  the  motion  be  not  equal,  in  that 
case  also  must  the  star  pass  through  the  ether.     And  as  for 
that  structure  of  contiguous  circles,  whereby  the  concave  part 
of  the  outer  admits  the  convex  of  the  inner,  and  yet  by  reason 
of  the  smoothness  of  both  the  one  does  not  obstruct  the  other 
in  its  rotations,  though  they  are  unequal, — it  is  not  a  reality  ; 
the  body  of  ether  being  uninterrupted  and  continuous,  as  that 
of  the  air  is ;  although^  there  being  so  great  difference  between 
the  two  as  regards  rarity  and  other  things,  their  regions  are  for 
convenience  of  explanation  very  properly  distinguished.     Let 
this  question  therefore  be  admitted,  as  I  have  thus  explained  it. 
Next  comes  another  question,  and  that  likewise  not  a  simple 
one ;  concerning  the  substance  of  the  stars  themselves.     For  it 
is  asked  first,  whether  there  be  other  globes  or  masses  of  solid  and 
compact  matter  besides  the  earth  itself  f     For  it  is  a  speculation 
soberly  proposed  in  a  book  concerning  the  face  in  the  moon's 
orb,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  in  the  dispersion  of  matter 
nature  included  all  compact  body  in  the  globe  of  the  earth 
alone,  when  there  is  so  great  an  array  of  globes  composed  of  rare 
and  expansive  matter.  ^     But  Gilbert  carried  the  same  idea  so 
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immoderately  far  (wherein  however  he  bad  some  of  the  ancients 
as  precursors^  or  rather  guides)^  as  to  assert  that  not  only  the 
earth  and  moon^  but  likewise  many  other  globes^  solid  and 
opaque,  are  scattered  among  the  shining  globes  throughout  the 
expanse  of  heaven.^  Neither  did  his  opinion  stop  here,  but 
he  thought  likewise  that  those  globes  which  are  shining  in 
appearance,  namely,  the  sun  and  the  brightest  stars,  consisted 
of  a  kind  of  solid  matter,  though  more  splendid  and  equal ; 
confusing  primitive  light  with  luminous  matter,  which  is  re- 
garded as  its  image  (for  he  thought  that  even  our  sea  throws 
out  light  of  its  own  for  a  proportionate  distance);  but  he 
acknowledged  no  conglobation,  except  in  solid  matter;  of 
which  matter  he  held  those  rare  and  fine  bodies  that  surround 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  effluvia,  and  as  it  were  defections ;  and 
beyond  them  a  vacuum.  Now  that  the  moon  is  composed  of 
solid  matter  is  a  thought  which  might  occur  to  the  most 
diligent  and  sober  investigator  of  nature.  For  it  reflects 
light,  it  does  not  transmit  light,  it  is  without  any  proper 
light  of  its  own,  and  it  is  full  of  inequality ;  which  are  all 
properties  of  solid  bodies.  For  we  see  that  the  ether  itself 
and  the  air,  which  are  rare  bodies,  receive  the  sun's  light, 
but  do  not  reflect  it ;  which  the  moon  does.  The  sun's  rays 
are  so  vigorous  that  they  can  penetrate  and  pass  through 
very  thick  clouds,  which  are  of  a  watery  matter ;  but  they  can- 
not pass  through  the  moon.  The  moon  itself  in  some  eclipses 
gives  some  degree  of  light,  though  obscure ;  but  in  new  moons 
and  the  quarters  no  light  at  all  is  visible  except  in  the  part 
which  is  touched  by  the  sun's  rays.  Moreover,  though  it  be 
true  that  impure  and  feculent  flames  (of  which  kind  of  sub- 
stance Empedocles^  thought  the  moon  consisted)  are  unequal, 
yet  the  inequalities  have  no  fixed  places,  but  are  commonly 
movable ;  whereas  the  spots  in  the  moon  are  supposed  to  b& 
constant.  Besides,  it  is  now  ascertained  by  telescopes  that 
these  spots  also  have  their  own  inequalities,  so  that  the  moon 
is  found  to  be  clearly  of  manifold  configuration,  and  that  sele- 
nography or  map  of  the  moon,  which  Gilbert  conceived,  seems 
now  by  the  industry  of  Galileo  and  others  to  be  nearly  attained. 
But  if  it  may  be  that  the  moon  is  made  of  a  certain  solid  matter, 
as  being  kindred  to  the  earth,  or  the  dregs  of  heaven  (and  such 
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things  are  talked  of),  we  must  next  inquire  whether  it  be   the 
only  one  of  this  kind.     For  Mercury  too  is  sometimes  found  in 
conjunction  witii  the  sun,  like  a  spot  or  littie  eclipse.     Sat 
those  dusky  spots  which  are  observed  in  the  antarctic  hemi  - 
sphere,  and  which  are  fixed,  like  the  milky  way,  sugge&t  a 
greater  doubt  concerning  the  existence  of  opaque  globes  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  heaven.     For  that  they  are  caused  by  the 
heaven  in  those  places  being  rare  and  as  it  were  perforated^  is 
not  probable ;  because  such  a  diminution  and  as  it  were  priva- 
tion of  a  visible  object  could  not  affect  our  sight  at  so  great  a 
distance ;  since  the  rest  of  the  body  of  etiier  is  itself  invisible, 
and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  comparison  with  the  bodies 
of  stars.     It  would  perhaps  be  more  probable  to  attribute  these 
blacknesses  to  defect  of  light,  because  tiie  stars  are  fewer  in 
that  part  of  the  heaven,  as  on  the  other  hand  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  milky  way  they  are  more  crowded ;  so  that  the  one 
place  would  seem  to  be  continuously  luminous,  the  other  inter- 
spersed with  shadows.   For  the  celestial  fires  appear  to  be  more 
joined  togetiier  in  the  antarctic  hemisphere  tiian  in  ours ;  tiiere 
being  larger  stars  there,  but  not  so  many,  and  greater  spaces 
between.     But  the  report  itself  concerning  those  spots  is  not 
much  to  be  relied  on ;  at  least  tiiere  has  not  been  enough  dili- 
gence used  in  the  observation  to  justify  us  as  yet  in  drawinc^ 
any  consequences  therefrom.    A  fact  which  touches  the  present 
inquiry  nearer  is,  that  there  may  possibly  be  other  opaque  bodies 
scattered  through  the  ether,  which  are  not  seen  at  alL    For  the 
moon  herself  when  new,  tiiough  the  horn  and  thin  rim  of  the 
outer  circle,  as  far  as  tiie  sun's  rays  touch,  strike  the  sight,  is  not 
visible  at  all  in  the  middle  of  the  disc :  that  part  is  not  distin- 
guishable in  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  ether ;  and  those 
wandering  stars  discovered  (if  the  report  may  be  trusted)  about 
Jupiter  by  Gralileo  are  lost  to  our  sight  in  that  sea  of  ether,  like 
so  many  small  and  invisible  islands ;  and  in  like  manner  also 
those  stars  whereof  the  collection  makes  the  milky  way,  if  they 
were  placed  each  apart,  and  not  assembled  in  a  crowd,  would 
escape  our  sight  altogether ;  as  likewise  many  others,  that  in 
clear  nights,  especially  in  winter,  sparkle;  besides,  those  nebu- 
lous stars  or  openings  in  Prcesepe  are  now  resolved  by  tele- 
scopes into  a  number  of  distinct  stars ;  nay,  and  it  seems  that  in 
the  very  purest  fountain  of  light  (I  mean  tiie  sun),  tiiere  is 
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some  reason^  on  the  evidence  of  these  same  telescopes^  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  spots,  opacity,  and  inequalities.     But  if 
there  were  no  other  evidence,  the  very  gradation  of  light  among 
the  celestial  stars,  descending  as  it  does  from  the  most  bril- 
liant to  those  which  are  obscure  and  misty,  is  enough  to  prove 
that  there  may  likewise  be  globes  which  are  completely  opaque. 
For  there  seems  less  difference  between  a  nebulous  and  opaque 
star  than  between  the  brightest  star  and  a  nebulous  one.     But 
our  sight  is  plainly  deceived  and  circumscribed ;  for  whatever 
is  dispersed  in  the  heaven,  and  has  not  great  magnitude  and 
likewise  a  strong  and  vivid  light,  is  concealed  from  us,  and  does 
not  alter  the  face  of  the  heaven.     And  let  not  any  unskilful 
person  be  astonished  if  it  be  made  a  question  whether  globes 
of  compact  matter  can  remain  pendulous.      For    both    the 
earth  itself  floats  pendulous  in  the  middle  of  the  surround- 
ing air,  which  is  an  exceedingly  soil  thing;  and  great  masses 
of   watery  clouds  and  stores  of  hail  hang  in  the  regions 
of  the  air,  whence  they  are  rather  forced  down  than  fall  of 
themselves,  before  they  begin  to  feel  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
earth.     Excellently  therefore  did  Gilbert  remark,  that  heavy 
bodies  when  removed  to  a  great  distance  from  the  earth  gra- 
dually lose  their  motion  downwards ;  inasmuch  as  that  motion 
rises  from  no  other  appetite  of  bodies  than  that  of  uniting  and 
collecting  themselves  to  the  earth  (which  is  the  mass  of  bodies 
of  the  same  nature  with  them),  and  is  confined  witiiin  the  orb 
of  its  own  virtue.^     For  as  for  what  is  said  of  motion  to  the 
earth's  centre,  it  would  indeed  be  a  potent  kind  of  Nothing 
that  should  draw  such  great  things  to  it;  nor  is  body  acted  on 
except  by  body.     Therefore  let  this  question  concerning  solid 
and  opaque  globes,  though  new  and  harsh  to  vulgar  opinions,  be 
admitted ;  and  let  tiiere  be  joined  with  it  the  old  though  still 
unsettied  question,  tohich  of  the  stars  emit  a  primitive  lights  and 
from  themselves f  and  which  a  light  derived  from  the  sun?  whereof 
the  one  seem  to  be  consubstantial  with  the  sun,  the  other  with 
the  moon.     And  in  short,  all  inquiry  concerning  the  different 
substance  of  the  stars  as  compared  one  with  the  other,  which 
appears  to  be  multifarious,  some  stars  looking  fiery,  others  lead- 
coloured,  others  white,  others  brilliant,  others  manifestly  and 
constantiy  nebulous,  I  mean  to  be  referred  to  this  seventh  ques- 
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tion.     Another  question  is^  are  the  stare  trve fires  f  a  question 
however  which  requires  some  care  to  understand  it  rightly. 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  the  stars  are  true  fires ;  and 
another  thing  to  say  that  the  stars  {admitting  them  to  be  true 
fires)  exert  all  the  powers  and  produce  the  same  effects  rohieh 
common  fire  does.     Nor  does  this  require  us  to  suppose  some 
notional  or  imaginary  fire^  retaining  the  name  of  fire  without 
its  properties.     For  our  fire  also^  if  it  were  pUiced  in  the  ether 
in  such  a  quantity  as  the  stars  are,  would  perform  different 
operations  to  those  which  it  does  here  with  us ;  seeing  things 
acquire  very  different  virtues,  both  from  quantity  and  from 
relative  position  or  location.     For  the  greater  masses,  I  mean 
connatural  bodies  which  are  collected  in  such  quantity  as  to  bear 
a  due  proportion  to  the  sum  of  the  universe,  assume  cosmical 
virtues,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  portions  of  them.    Thus 
the  ocean,  which  is  the  largest  collection  of  waters,  ebbs  and 
flows;  whereas  pools  and  lakes  do  not.     In  like  manner  the 
whole  earth  hangs  suspended ;  a  piece  of  earth  falls.     And  the 
relative  position  of  a  thing  is  of  great  importance  in  all  respects 
both  in  the  larger  and  smsller  parts,  by  reason  of  the  contiguity 
and  neighbourhood  of  friendly  or  unfriendly  bodies.   But  there 
must  also  be  a  far  greater  diversity  of  actions  between  the  fire 
of  the  stars  and  our  own,  because  it  varies  not  only  in  quantity 
and  relative  position,  but  also  to  some  extent  in  substance.   For 
the  fire  of  the  stars  is  pure,  perfect,  and  native ;  whereas  our 
fire  is  degenerate,  like  Vulcan  thrown  from  heaven  and  halting 
with  the  fall.     For  if  a  man  observe  it,  fire  as  we  have  it  here 
is  out  of  its  place,  trembling,  surrounded  by  contraries,  needy, 
depending  for  sustenance  upon  fuel,  and  fugitive.     Whereas  in 
heaven  fire  exists  in  its  true  place,  removed  from  the  assault  of 
any  contrary  body,  constant,  sustained  by  itself  and  things 
like  itself,  and  performing  its  proper  operations  freely  and 
without  molestation.     And  therefore  Patricius  had  no  need,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  pyramidal  form  of  flame,  as  it  is  found 
with  us,  to  fancy  that  the  upper  part  of  a  star,  which  is 
turned  towards  the  ether^  may  be  pyramidal,  though  the  lower, 
which  is  visible   to  us,  be  globular.      For  that  pyramid  of 
flame  comes  by  accident,  from  the  air  closing  in  and  crush- 
ing it ;  since  the  flame,  which  is  friUer  in  the  region  of  its 
aliment,  is  by  the  hostility  of  the  air  insensibly  contracted 
and  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  pyramid.      Hence  flame 
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is  broad  at  the  base  and  pointed  at  the  apex^  smoke  on  the 
other  hand  is  pointed  at  the  bottom  and  broad  at  the  apex^ 
and  like  a  pyramid  inverted ;  because  the  air  receives  smoke^ 
but  quenches  flame.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  flame  should 
with  us  be  pyramidal^  and  in  the  heaven  globular.  In  like 
manner  also  flame  with  us  is  a  momentary  body,  in  ether  per- 
manent and  durable.  And  yet  even  with  us  flame  might 
last  and  subsist  in  its  own  form,  if  it  were  not  destroyed 
by  the  things  about  it ;  which  is  most  manifest  in  the  larger 
flames.  For  all  that  part  of  a  flame,  which  is  situated  in  the 
midst  and  surrounded  by  flame  on  all  sides,  perishes  not,  but 
remains  the  same  in  quantity  unextinguished  and  rising  rapidly 
upwards ;  whereas  at  the  sides  it  is  troubled,  and  it  is  there  that 
extinction  commences.  The  manner  whereof  (I  mean  the  per- 
manency of  the  inner  flame  in  a  globular  figure,  and  the  va- 
nishing and  pyramidal  form  of  the  outer  flame).may  be  experi- 
mentally demonstrated  by  using  flames  of  two  colours.  Then 
again  in  point  of  fierceness  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  variation 
between  the  celestial  flame  and  ours.  For  the  celestial  flame 
unfolds  itself  freely  and  calmly,  as  being  at  home,  whereas  our 
flame,  as  being  a  stranger,  is  pent  in  and  violent  and  furious. 
All  fire  likewise  when  close  packed  and  imprisoned  becomes 
fiercer.  For  the  rays  of  celestial  flame  themselves  when  they 
reach  the  denser  and  more  obstinate  bodies,  lay  aside  their 
gentleness,  and  become  more  scorching.  Aristotle  ought  not 
therefore  to  have  feared  the  conflagration  of  Heraclitus  for  his 
world,  although  he  had  determined  the  stars  to  be  real  fires. 
This  question  then  may  be  received  according  to  this  expLma- 
tion.  Next  comes  another  question;  whether  the  stars  are 
nourished^  and  likewise,  whether  they  are  increasedy  diminished^ 
generated^  and  extinguished.  There  was  one  of  the  ancients  in- 
deed who  with  a  plebeian  kind  of  observation  thought  that  the 
stars  are  nourished  as  fire  is,  and  that  they  feed  on  the  waters 
and  ocean  and  moisture  of  the  earth,  and  are  repaired  by  va- 
pours and  exhalations.  But  this  opinion  does  not  seem  worthy 
to  supply  matter  for  a  question.  For  such  vapours  are  both 
exhausted  long  before  they  reach  the  heights  of  the  stars,  nor 
is  there  enough  of  them  to  repair  the  waters  and  the  earth  with 
rains  and  dews,  and  withal  to  refresh  so  many  and  great  celes- 
tial globes ;  especially  as  it  is  evident  that  the  earth  and  ocean 
have  continued  now  for  many  ages  without  decrease  of  mois- 
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ture ;  whereby  it  seems  that  no  more  is  drawn  out  than  comes 
back  ag^n.    Nor  again  does  the  principle  of  aliment  apply  to  the 
stars  as  it  does  to  our  fire.     For  the  principle  is  that  wherever 
anything  perishes  and  departs  there  likewise  something  is  re* 
placed  and  assimilated ;  which  kind  of  assimilation  belongs  to  the 
region  of  confusions^  and  comes  of  being  surrounded  by  contrary 
or  dissimilar  bodies ;  whereas  in  the  similar  and  inner  mass  of  the 
stars  nothing  of  the  kind  happens^  no  more  than  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  which  themselves  also  receive  no  nourishment,  but 
preserve  their  substance  in  its  identity,  not  by  assimilation. 
With  regard  however  to  the  outer  borders  of  the  sidereal 
bodies,  the  question  is  rightly  asked,  whether  these  remain  of  one 
and  the  same  tenor^  or  whether  they  prey  on  the  surrounding  ether, 
and  likewise  infect  it?    In  this  sense  therefore  a  question  may- 
be put  concerning  the  aliments  of  the  stars.     And  to  this  is 
rightly  joined  a  question  as  to  the  augmentations  and  diminu- 
tions of  stars  in  their  whole ;  though  the  phenomena  are  very 
few  which  can  give  occasion  to  this  doubt     For  in  the  first 
place  there  is  no  example  of  the  thing,  nor  anything  resembling 
it  among  the  things  found  with  us,  to  countenance  such   a 
question ;  seeing  that  our  globe  of  earth  and  water  does  not 
seem  to  be  liable  to  any  evident  or  notable  augmentation  or 
diminution  on  the  whole,  but  to  preserve  its  mass  and  quantity. 
But  the  stars  (it  will  be  said)  appear  to  our  eyes  sometimes 
of  a  greater,  sometimes  of  a  smaller  body.     True ;  but  that 
greatness  and  smallness  of  a  star  is  due  either  to  distance  and 
vicinity,  as  in  the  apogees  and  perigees  of  planets,  or  to  the 
constitution  of  the  medium.     Now  that  which  is  caused  by 
the  constitution  of  the  medium  is  ensily  distinguished,  because 
it  changes  the  appearance,  not  of  some  one  particular  star,  but 
of  all  alike ;  as  we  see  in  winter  nights,  in  hard  frost,  when  the 
stars  appear  increased  in  magnitude,  because  vapours  both  rise 
more  sparingly  and  are  harder  strained,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  air  is  somewhat  condensed,  and  inclines  to  the  aqueous  or 
crystalline,   which  shows  forms  more  large.     And  if  there 
chance  to  be  any  particular  interposition  of  vapours  between 
our  sight  and  one  particular  star,  which  magnifies  its  apparent 
size  (as  is  frequently  and  manifestly  the  case  with  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  may  happen  with  the  rest),  neither  can  this  appear- 
ance deceive ;  because  this  change  of  magnitude  docs  not  last, 
nor  does  it  follow  the  star  or  move  with  the  body  of  it,  but  the 
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star  is  Boon  freed  from  it  and  recovers  its  usual  appearance* 
Nevertheless  although  these  things  be  so^  yet  since  both  for- 
merly in  ancient  times  and  likewise  in  our  own  age  —  when  it 
'WBS  a  great  sight  and  much  talked  of —  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  star  of  Venus  both  as  to  magnitude  and  colour, 
and  even  shape;  and  since  a  change  which  perpetually  and 
constantly  follows  one  particular  star,  and  is  seen  to  revolve 
along  with  it,  must  necessarily  be  set  down  as  being  in  the  star 
and  not  in  the  medium;  and  since  through  neglect  of  observa- 
tion many  things  that  are  conspicuous  in  the  heavens  are  passed 
by  and  lost  to  us ;  I  think  that  this  part  of  the  ninth  question 
is  rightly  admitted.  The  other  part  of  the  question  is  of  the 
same  kind ;  toketker  stars  are  in  long  revolutions  of  ages  created 
and  dissipated  f  There  is  a  greater  number  of  phenomena  in- 
deed to  challenge  this  question  than  that  about  their  augmenta- 
tions and  diminutions  ;  but  yet  only  of  one  kind.  For  as  to 
the  old  stars,  neither  have  we  in  all  the  memory  of  ages  any 
record  of  the  first  birth  of  any  of  them  (except  the  stories 
which  the  Arcadians  of  old  told  about  the  moon),  nor  is  one  of 
them  missing.  Of  those  however  which  have  been  regarded  as 
comets,  yet  having  the  form*  and  motion  of  stars,  and  being 
exactly  like  new  stars,  we  have  witnessed  both  appearances  (of 
which  we  have  likewise  heard  from  the  ancients)  and  disappear* 
ances ;  when  they  looked  to  some  persons  as  if  consumed,  to 
some  as  if  taken  up  (that  is,  as  if  having  come  down  to  us  in 
their  perigees,  they  returned  again  to  the  higher  regions),  to 
others  as  if  rarefying  and  dissolving  into  ether.  But  all  this 
question  concerning  new  stars  I  refer  to  that  place  where  I 
shall  speak  of  comets.  There  remains  another  question,  namely 
concerning  the  milky  way  ;  is  the  milky  way  a  collection  of  small 
stars,  or  a  continuous  body,  and  part  of  the  ether y  of  a  middle 
nature  between  the  ethereal  and  th€  starry  f  For  that  opinion 
concerning  exhalations  has  itself  long  ago  exhaled,  not  without 
censure  of  the  wit  of  Aristotle,  who  ventured  to  invent  such  a 
matter^,  ascribing  to  a  thing  so  constant  and  fixed  a  nature  tran* 
sitory  and  variable.  And  this  question  moreover,  as  I  put  it, 
seems  on  the  point  of  being  settled,  if  we  believe  the  report  of 
Chdileo,  who  has  resolved  this  confused  appearance  of  light  into 
stars  numbered  and  placed.     For  the  fact  that  the  milky  way 
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does  not  hide  from  view  those  stars  which  are  found  within  it, 
certainly  does  not  settle  the  question,  nor  incline  the  balance 
either  way.     Only  perhaps  it  proves  hj  way  of  negation  that 
the  milky  way  is  not  situated  below  the  starry  heaven.     For  if 
it  were^  and  if  withal  that  continuous  body  of  the  milky  vraj 
had  any  depth,  our  view  would  probably  be  intercepted.      Sat 
if  be  situated  at  the  same  altitude  as  the  stars  which  are  seen 
through  it,  why  may  not  stars  be  scattered  in  the  milky  way 
itself,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  ether?     This  question  there* 
fore  I  admit  likewise.     And  these  six  questions  pertain  to  the 
substance  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  namely,  what  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heaven  in  kind^  what  that  of  the  interstellar 
ether,  what  that  of  the  milky  way,  and  what  that  of  the  stars 
themselves,  compared  either  with  one  another,  or  with  our  fire, 
or  with  their  own  body.     As  to  the  number,  magnitude,  con- 
figuration, and  distance  of  the  stars,  besides  the  phenomena 
themselves  and  historical  questions,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
afterwards,  the  philosophical  problems  are  mostiy  simple.  With 
regard  to  the  number  there  follows  this  other  question ;  is  the 
number  of  the  stars  that  which  appears,  and  tohich  has  been 
observed  and  set  down  by  the  diligence  of  Hipparchus,  and  in^ 
eluded  in  his  model  of  the  celestial  globe  f     For  not  only  is  that 
a  poor  reason  that  is  given  for  the  countless  multitude  of  hidden 
stars  not  distinctly  visible,  which  is  usually  seen  in  dear  nights, 
especially  during  the  winter ;  namely  that  these  appearances 
are  not  smaller  stars,  but  only  radiations  and- flashings  and  as  it 
were  darts  cast  from  the  known  stars ;  but  the  census  now  made 
by  Galileo  of  the  celestial  population  contains  additional  heads, 
not  only  in   that  cluster  denominated  the  milky  way,  but 
likewise  among  the  very   stations  and  ranks  of  the  planet& 
And  stars  become  invisible,  either  by  reason  of  smaUness  of 
body,  or  by  reason  of  opacity  (for  I  do  not  much  approve  of 
the  term  "  tenuity,"  seeing  that  pure  flame  is  a  body  of  extreme 
tenuity),  or  by  reason  of  elongation  and  distance.     As  for^tbe 
question  respecting  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  stars  by 
the  generation  of  new  ones,  I  refer  it  as  before  to  the  place 
where  I  shall  speak  of  comets.     Now  with  regard  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  stars,  the  apparent  magnitude  belongs  to  pheno- 
mena,  but  the  true  magnitude  to  philosophical  inquiry,  within 
the  limits  of  that  twelfth  problem;  what  is  the  true  magnitude  of 
each  star,  either  measured,  or  at  least  compared?  for  it  is  easier 
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to  discover  and  prove  that  the  globe  of  the  moon  is  smaller 
than  the  globe  of  the  earth,  than  that  the  globe  of  the  moon  is 
so  many  miles  in  circumference.  We  must  therefore  find  exact 
magnitudes,  if  we  can ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  had,  we  must 
make  use  of  comparative.    Now  true  magnitudes  are  taken  and 
concluded  either  by  eclipses  and  shadows ;  or  by  extensions  as 
well  of  light  as  of  other  virtues  which  each  body  shoots  out  and 
difiuses  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  in  proportion  to  its  magni- 
tude ;  or  lastly  by  the  symmetry  of  the  universe,  which  by  a 
kind  of  necessity  governs  and  defines  the  portions  of  connatural 
bodies.     We  are  not  however  to  be  bound  by  the  statements 
of  astronomers  regarding  the  true  magnitudes  of  stars ;  state- 
ments made  (though  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  great  accuracy  and 
subtlety)  loosely  and  carelessly  enough;   but  we  must  seek 
proofs  (if  there  be  any)  more  trustworthy  and  genuine.     Now 
the  magnitude  and  the  distance  of  the  stars  mutually  indicate 
each  other  from  optical  calculations;  which  themselves  how- 
ever require  sifting.     This  question  then  concerning  the  true 
magnitude   of  the   stars   is   the   twelfth   in   number.      Next 
comes  another  concerning  their  figure;  whether  the  stars  are 
globes  ;  that  is  collections  of  matter  in  a  solid  round  figure  ?    To 
appearance  there  seem  to  be  three  figures  of  heavenly  bodies ; 
globular  and  beamy  like  the  sun,  globular  and  angular  like 
the  stars  (the  beams  and  angles  referring  only  to  sight,  the 
globular  form  only  to  substance);   globular  simply,  like  the 
moon.     For  there  is  no  star  to  be  seen  which  is  oblong  or 
triangular  or  square,  or  of  any  other  figure.     And  it  seems 
natural  that  the  greater  masses  of  things  should  for  their 
preservation  and  more  perfect  union  collect  into  globes.     The 
fourteenth  question  relates  to  distance;  what  is  the  true  dis- 
tance of  any  star  in  the  depth  of  heaven  f     For  the  distances  of 
the  planets  both  from  one  another  and  from  the  fixed  stars, 
laterally,  or  in  the  superficial  compass  of  the  heaven,  are  governed 
by  their  motions.     But  as  I  said  before  concerning  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stars,  that  if  an  exact  and  measured  magnitude  is 
not  to  be  had,  we  must  take  a  comparative  magnitude ;  so  I 
say  with  respect  to  their  distances ;  namely  that  if  the  distance 
(say  from  the  earth  to  Saturn  or  Jupiter)  cannot  be  exactly 
taken,  yet  let  us  make  it  certain  that  Saturn  is  higher  than 
Jupiter.     For  neither  is  the  interior  system  of  the  heaven,  I 
mean  the  order  of  the  planets  in  point  of  altitude,  entirely 
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without  controyersy;  nor  were  the  doctrines  now  prevalent 
believed  in  former  times.  And  even  now  the  question  whether 
Mercury  or  Venus  be  the  higher,  is  still  pending.  Now  dis- 
tances are  discovered  either  from  parallaxes,  or  eclipses^  or 
calculations  of  motions,  or  differences  in  apparent  magnitude. 
And  other  aids  are  to  be  provided  for  the  determination  of 
this,  which  may  be  devised  by  human  industry.  The  thick- 
nesses or  depths  of  the  spheres  also  have  relation  to  distances. 
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Seeing  then  that  there  are  such  difficulties  on  all  eidee^  we 
must  be  content  if  something  be  asserted  that  is  not  harsh* 
I  will  myself  therefore  construct  a  Theory  of  the  Universe, 
according  to  tlie  measure  of  the  history  as  yet  known  to  us ; 
keeping  my  judgment  howeyer  in  all  points  free,  for  the  time 
when  history,  and  by  means  of  history  my  inductiye  philosophy, 
shall  have  been  further  advanced.  Wherein  I  will  j6rst  pro* 
pound  some  things  respecting  the  matter  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
whereby  their  motion  and  construction  may  be  better  under- 
stood ;  and  then  I  will  bring  forward  my  thoughts  and  views 
concerning  the  motion  itself,  which  is  now  the  principal  ques- 
tion. It  seems  then  that  natiure  has  in  the  distribution  of  matter 
separated  fine  bodies  from  gross ;  and  assigned  the  globe  of  the 
earth  to  the  gross,  and  the  whole  space  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  waters  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  heaven,  to  the 
fine  or  pneumatic,  as  the  two  primary  classes  of  things,  in  pro- 
portions not  equal'  indeed,  but  suitable.  And  tliis  is  the  natural 
and  proper  collocation  of  things,  nor  is  it  confounded  either  by 
water  hanging  in  the  clouds  or  wind  pent  within  the  earth. 
Now  tliis  distinction  of  fine  or  pneumatic  and  gross  or  tangible, 
is  quite  piimordial,  and  the  one  which  is  most  employed  in  the 
system  of  the  universe.  And  it  is  derived  from  that  condition 
of  things  which  is  of  all  the  simplest,  namely  the  quantity  and 
paucity  of  matter  in  proportion  to  bulk.  The  pneumatic  bodies 
which  are  found  here  with  us  (I  speak  of  such  as  exist  simple 
and  perfect,  not  compound  and  imperfectly  mixed),  are  those 
two,  Air  and  Flame.    And  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  bodies 
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altogether  heterogeneoue ;  not  as  is  commonly  imagined^  that 
flame  is  only  air  on  fire.     To  these  correspond,  in  the  upper 
"world^  the  ethereal   and  the  starry  nature ;  as  in  the  lower^ 
water  and  oil;   and  lower  still,  mercury  and   sulphur;    and 
generally,  crude  bodies,  and  fat  bodies  or  in  other  words,  bodies 
which  abhor  and  bodies  which  conceive  flame  (salts  being  of  a 
compound  nature,  consisting  at  once  of  crude  and  inflammable 
parts).     Now  for  these  two  great  families  of  things,  the  Airy 
and  the  Flamy ;  we  have  to  inquire  upon  what  conditions  they 
have  taken  possession  of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  universe, 
and  what  office  they  have  in  the  system.     In  the  air  next  the 
earth,  flame  only  lives  for  a  moment,  and  at  once  perishes. 
But  when  the  air  begins  to  be  cleared  of  the  exhalations  of  the 
earth  and  well  rarefied,  the  nature  of  flame  makes  divers  trials 
and  experiments  to  attain  consistency  therein,  and  sometimes 
acquires  a  certain  duration,  not  by  succession  as  with  us,  but 
in  identity ;  as  happens  for  a  time  in  some  of  the  lower  comets, 
which  are  of  a  kind  of  middle  nature  between  successive  and 
consistent  flame ;  it  does  not  however  become  fixed  or  constant, 
till  we  come  to  the  body  of  the  Moon.     There  flame  ceases  to 
be  extinguishable,  and  in  some  way  or  other  supports  itself;  ' 
but  yet  such  flame  is  weak  and  without  vigour,  having  little 
radiation,  and  being  neither  vivid  in  its  own  nature,  nor  much 
excited  by  the  contrary  nature.     Neither  is  it  pure  and  entire, 
but  spotted  and  crossed  by  the  substance  of  ether  (such  as  it 
exists  there),  which  mixes  with  it.     Even  in  the  region  of 
Mercury  flame  is  not  very  happily  placed,  seeing  that  by  uniting 
together  it  makes  but  a  little  planet ;   and  that  with  a  great 
perturbation,  variety,  and   fluctuation   of  motions,  like  tffnis 
fatuusy  labouring  and  struggling,  and  not  bearing  to  be  separated 
from  the  protection  of  tlie  sun  except  for  a  little  distance.  When 
we  come  to  the  region  of  Venus,  the  flamy  nature  begins  to 
grow  stronger  and  brighter,  and  to  collect  itself  into  a  globe  of 
considerable  size ;  yet  one  which  itself  also  wsdts  on  the  sun 
and  cannot  bear  to  be  far  away  from  him.     In  the  region  of 
the  Sun,  flame  is  as  it  were  on  its. throne,  midway  between  the 
flames  of  the  planets,  stronger  likewise  and  i;nore  vibrating 
than  the  flames  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
reaction,  and  exceeding  intensity  of  union.     In  the  region  of 
Mars  flame  appears  even  robust;  acknowledging  the  vicinity 
of  the  sun  by  its  redness,  but  now  independent,  and  bearing 
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to  be  separated  from  the  sun  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
heavens.  In  the  region  of  Jupiter  flame  gradually  ceasing  to 
be  contentious^  seems  calmer  and  whiter,  not  so  much  from  its 
own  nature  (as  the  star  Venus  is,  being  more  fiery),  but  from 
the  surrounding  nature  being  less  irritated  and  exasperated ;  in 
which  region  it  is  probable,  according  to  the  discovery  of 
Galileo,  that  the  heaven  begins  to  be  set  with  stars,  though 
stars  invisible  from  their  smallness.  But  in  the  region  of 
Saturn,  the  flamy  nature  appears  again  to  grow  somewhat 
feeble  and  dull,  as  being  both  further  removed  from  the  support 
of  the  sun,  and  exhausted  by  the  proximity  of  the  starry 
heaven.  Last  of  all,  the  flamy  and  sidereal  nature,  victorious 
over  the  ethereal,  produces  the  starry  heaven,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  the  ethereal  and  sidereal  nature  (as  the  globe  of  the 
earth  is  compounded  of  land  and  water)  variously  diffused,  yet 
with  the  ethereal  substance  so  converted,  wrought,  and  assimi- 
lated, as  to  be  completely  patient  and  obedient  to  the  sidereal. 
Thus  we  have  betweea  the  earth  and  the  summits  of  heaven 
three  general  regions,  and  as  it  were  three  stages,  in  respect 
of  the  flamy  nature ;  the  region  of  the  extinction  of  flame,  the 
region  of  its  union,  and  the  region  of  its  dispersion.  Now  to 
argue  of  contiguity  and  continuity  in  the  case  of  soft  bodies  and 
fluids  would  be  vulgar.  But  it  must  be  understood,  that  it  is 
the  way  of  nature  to  proceed  a  certain  distance  by  gradations, 
and  then  suddenly  by  jumps ;  and  to  alternate  this  process ; 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  structural  fabric,  if  all  changes 
proceeded  by  insensible  gradations.  For  how  great  a  leap  it  is 
(in  respect  of  expansion  of  matter)  from  earth  and  water  to  air, 
even  the  grossest  and  most  nebulous  I  And  yet  these  bodies 
so  difierent  in  nature  are  in  place  and  surface  joined  together, 
without  any  medium  or  interval.  Nor  is  it  a  less  leap  (in 
respect  of  substantial  nature)  from  the  region  of  the  air  to 
the  region  of  the  moon :  an  immense  leap  again  from  the 
heaven  of  the  moon  to  the  starry  heaven.  Therefore  if 
continuity  and  contiguity  be  understood  with  reference  not 
to  the  manner  of  connexion,  but  to  the  diversity  of  the  bodies 
connected,  these  three  regions  which  I  have  mentioned  may 
be  regarded  as  being  in  their  boundaries  only  contiguous.  But 
now  we  must  examine  clearly  and  perspicuously  what  and  what 
kind  of  points  this  theory  of  mine  on  the  substances  of  the 
system  affirms,  and  what  and  what  kind  it  denies ;  that  it  may 
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the  more  easily  be  either  maintained  or  oyerthrown«     It  denies 
the  common  theory,  that  Jlame  is  air  on  fire ;  affirming   that 
these  two  bodies,  air  and  flame,  are  completely  heterogeneous^ 
like  water  and  oil,  sulphur  and  mercury.     It  demes  Gilbert's 
doctrine  of  a  collective  vacuum  between  the  scattered  globes  ^ 
affirming  that  space  is  filled  with  either  an  airy  or  a  flamjr 
nature.     It  denies  that  the  moon  is  either  a  watery  or  a  dense 
or  a  solid  body ;  affirming  that  it  is  of  a  flamy  nature,  thoug^h 
slow  and  weak,  as  being  tiie  first  rudiment  and  last  sediment 
of  celestial  flame ;  flame  admitting  (as  regards  density),  no  less 
tlian  air  and  liquids,  of  innumerable  degrees.     It  affirms  that 
flamCy  in  its  true  place  and  left  to  itself,  is  fixed  and   eon^ 
stanty  no  less  than  air  and  water ;    and  that  it  is  not  a  thing 
momentary,   and  preserved   in  its   mass  only  by  succeasion 
through  renovation  and  aliment,  as  it  is  here  with  us.  It  aflirms 
ihskt  fiame  has  a  nature  apt  to  unite  and  gather  into  globes,  like 
the  nature  of  earth  ;  not  like  that  of  air  and  water,  which  are 
collected  in  the  circles  and  interstices  of  globes,  but  never  into 
entire  globes.     It  affirms  that  the  same  flamy  nature  in  its  own 
place  (that  is  the  starry  heaven)  is  scattered  about  in  infinite 
clusters,  yet  in  such  sort  that  the  dualism  of  ether  and  star  is 
still  maintained,  and  flame  does  not  continue  into  the  perfect 
empyrean.     It  affirms  that  the  stars  are  real  flames,  but  that 
the  actions  of  flame  in  heavenly  bodies  are  in  no  way  to  be 
applied  to  the  actions  of  our  flame,  most  of  which  operate  only 
by  accident.     It  affirms  that  the  interstellar  ether  and  the  stars 
bear  to  each  other  the  relations  of  air  and  flame,  but  sublimed 
and  rectified.    Regarding  the   Substance  then  of  the  System 
of  the  Universe,  such  are  the  thoughts  which  occur  to  me. 
I  must  now  speak  of  the  Motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  with 
reference  to  which  I  have  brought  these  things  forward.    It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  rest  is  not  excluded  firom 
nature,  as  regards  any  whole  (for  I  am  not  now  talking  of  par- 
ticles).    This  (discarding  logical  and  mathematical  subtleties) 
appears  most  clearly  from  the  fact,  that  the  speed  and  velocities 
of  the  celestial  motions  relax  themselves  gradually,  as  if  about 
to  end  in  something  immovable;  and  that  even  the  celestial 
bodies  have  a  share  of  rest  in  respect  of  the  poles ;  and  that  if 
immobility  be  excluded,  the  system  is  dissolved  and  dispersed. 
Now  if  there  be  any  collection  and  mass  of  the  immovable  nature, 
we  need  not  look  further  to  show  that  this  mass  is  the  globe  of 
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the  earth.  For  close  and  strict  compaction  of  matter  induces  a 
disposition  towards  motion  torpid  and  ayerse ;  as  on  the  other 
hand  free  explication  of  it  induces  a  disposition  prompt  and  apt. 
Nor  was  it  ill  done  by  Telesius  (who  revived  the  philosophy 
and  discussions  of  Parmenides  in  his  book  on  the  orig:inal  source 
of  cold)  to  introduce  into  nature,  not  indeed  coessentiality  and 
conjugation  (which  he  would  have),  but  yet  affinity  and  con- 
spiration; making  heat,  light,  tenuity,  and  mobility  to  be 
allied  on  one  part ;  cold,  darkness,  density,  and  immobility  on 
the  opposite ;  and  placing  the  seat  of  the  first  set  in  the  heaven,  of 
the  second  in  the  earth.  But  iFrest  and  immobility  be  admitted, 
it  seems  that  motion  without  limit  and  perfect  mobility  should 
likewise  be  admitted,  especially  in  opposite  natures.  Now  this 
motion  is  the  motion  of  rotation,  such  as  is  generally  found  in 
the  celestial  bodies.  For  motion  in  a  circle  has  no  limit,  and 
seems  to  proceed  from  an  appetite  of  the  body,  which  moves 
merely  for  the  sake  of  moving  and  following  itself  and  seeking 
its  own  embraces,  and  exciting  and  enjoying  its  own  nature, 
and  performing  its  own  operation ;  whereas  contrariwise  mo* 
tion  in  a  straight  line  seems  like  a  journey  to  an  end,  as  seek- 
ing both  to  reach  the  limit  where  it  may  cease  and  rest,  and 
to  attain  some  object  and  then  discontinue  its  motion.  We 
must  see  therefore  how  this  motion  of  rotation,  which  is  the 
true  and  perennial  motion,  and  commonly  considered  peculiar  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  acquits  itself,  and  by  what  control  it  spurs 
and  bridles  itself,  and  generally  how  it  is  affected;  in  the 
explanation  of  which  things  I  shall  not  stand  upon  that  piece  of 
mathematical  elegance,  the  reduction  of  motions  to  perfect 
circles,  either  eccentric  or  concentric,  or  that  high  speech,  that 
the  earth  in  comparison  to  heaven  is  a  point  and  not  a  quantity, 
or  many  other  fictitious  inventions  of  astronomers ;  but  remit 
them  to  calculations  and  tables.  But  first  I  will  make  a  division 
of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  are  cosmical, 
others  mutual.  Those  I  call  cosmical,  which  celestial  bodies 
assume  by  consent,  not  only  of  the  heavens,  but  likewise  of  the 
universe;  those  mutual,  in  which  one  celestial  body  depends 
on  another.  And  this  is  a  true  and  necessary  division.  The 
earth  then  being  stationary  (for  that  I  now  think  the  truer 
opinion),  it  is  manifest  that  the  heaven  revolves  in  a  diurnal 
motion,  the  measure  whereof  is  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
or  thereabouts,    the  direction  from  east  to  west,  the  axis  of 
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revolution  certain  points  (which  thej  call  poles)  north  and 
south.    For  the  heavens  do  not  travel  on  movable  poles^  nor 
are  there  any  other  points  than  those  I  have  mentioned.      And 
this  motion  appears  to  be  truly  cosmical,  and  therefore  one  and 
the  same ;    except  in  so  far  as  it  admits  both  diminutions  and 
deviations ;  according  to  which  diminutions  and  deviations  this 
motion  strikes  through  the  whole  universe  of  things  movable^ 
and  penetrates  from  the  starry  heaven  to  the  bowels  and  depths 
of  the  earth;  not  forcing  them  along  with  violence  or  vex- 
ation, but  by  a  perpetual  consent     And  this  motion  is  in  the 
starry  heaven  perfect  and  entire^  as  well  in  just  measure  of 
time,  as  in  exact  restitution  of  place.     But  the  lower  down  we 
come,  the  more  imperfect  is  this  motion,  in  respect  of  slow- 
ness, and  in  respect  likewise  of  deviation  from  circular  motion. 
And  first  I  must  speak  of  the  slowness  separately.    I  say  then 
that  the  diurnal  motion  of  Saturn  is  too  slow  to  allow  of  its 
completing  the  circle  or  coming  back  to  the  same  place  within 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  that  the  starry  heaven  moves  faster,  and 
outstrips  Saturn  each  day  by  a  distance  which  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  days  in  thirty  years  makes  up  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  heaven.    So  also  with  regard  to  the  other  planets,  accord- 
ing to  the  diversity  of  their  several  periods ;  so  that  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  starry  heaven  (speaking  of  the  period  only,  with- 
out reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  circle)  is  about  one  hour 
quicker  than  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  moon.     For  if  the  moon 
completed  its  course  in  twenty-four  days,  it  would  be  quicker  by 
an  hour  exactiy.     Therefore  that  motion  of  opposition  and  re- 
sistance from  west  to  east  which  they  talk  of,  and  which  is 
attributed  to  the  planets  as  peculiar  to  them,  is  not  a  real  motion, 
but  only  in  appearance,  owing  to  the  starry  heaven  advancing 
faster  to  the  west,  and  so  leaving  the  planets  behind  towards 
the  east     Upon  which  supposition,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
velocity  of  this  cosmical  motion  decreases  in  regular  order  as  it 
descends,  so  that  the  nearer  every  planet  approaches  the  earth 
the  slower  it  moves ;  whereas  the  received  opinion  disturbs  and 
inverts  the  order ;  and  by  attributing  a  peculiar  motion  to  the 
planets  falld  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  nearer  the 
planets  approach  the  earth  (which  is  the  seat  of  immobility)  the 
quicker  they  move ;  a  thing  which  astronomers  idly  and  un- 
successfiilly  endeavour  to  account  for  by  supposing  a  remission 
of  the  violence  of  the  primum  mobile.     And  if  it  seem  strange 
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tliat  in  80  great  a  space  as  lies  between  the  starry  heaven  and 
the  moon  this  motion  diminishes  so  little ;  namely  less  than  one 
liour^  which  is  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  diurnal  motion;  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  nearer  a  planet  is  to  the  earth 
the  smaller  is  the  circle  of  its  revolution ;  so  that  if  we  add  the 
decrease  in  the  magnitude  of  the  circle  to  the  decrease  in  the 
lime  of  revolution^  we  shall  see  that  the  motion  is  diminished 
very  considerably.     Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  velocity  sepa- 
rately ;  as  if  the  planets  (placed^  for  instance^  under  the  equi^ 
noctialj  or  any  of  the  parallels)  were  only  outrun  by  the  starry 
heaven  and  by  one  another,  but  yet  in  the  same  circle.    For 
this  would  be  simple  leaving  behind  without  obliquity  of  motion. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  the  planets  not  only  move  with  unequal 
velocity,  but  do  not  return  to  the  same  point  of  the  circle, 
deflecting  to  the  north  and  south ;  the  limits  of  which  deflexion 
are  the  tropics;  and  to  this  deflexion  it  is  that  we  owe  the 
Oblique  Circle  and  the  Difference  of  Polarity ;  just  as  we  owe 
to  the  inequality  of  velocity  the  motion  of  Besistance.     But 
the  nature  of  things  does  not  stand  in  need  of  this  device,  more 
than  of  the  other ;  seeing  that  by  adopting  spiral  lines  (the  sup- 
position which  comes  nearest  to  the  sense  and  the  &ct)  the  thing 
is  accomplished,  and  those  phenomena  are  saved.     And  (which 
is  the  chief  point)  these  spirals  are  nothing  else  than  defections 
from  perfect  circular  motion,  whereof  the  planets  are  impa- 
tient.  For  in  proportion  as  substances  degenerate  in  purity  and 
freedom  of  development,  so  do  their  motions  degenerate.    Now 
it  happens,  that  as  in  point  of  velocity  the  higher  planets  move 
faster,  and  the  lower  less  fast ;  so  also  the  higher  planets  make 
spirals  more  closely  coincident  and  coming  nearer  to  circles,  the 
lower  make  spirals  more  disjoined  and  further  apart.     For  con- 
tinually as  they  descend  they  recede  more  and  more  both  from 
that  height  of  velocity  and  that  perfection  of  circular  motion,  in 
regular  order.     Yet  in  this  the  planets  agree  (as  being  bodies 
that  retain  much  of  a  common  nature,  though  otherwise  dif- 
fering)  that  they  have  the  same  limits   of  deflexion.     For 
neither  does  Saturn  come  back  within  the  tropics,  nor  the 
moon  go  forth  beyond  the  tropics  (and  yet  with  regard  to  the 
wandering  of  Venus  there  are  certain  traditions  and  observa- 
tions not  to  be  overlooked) ;  but  all  the  planets,  whether  the 
higher  or  lower,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  tropics,  turn  back  and 
retrace  their  course,  disliking  the  smaller  spiral  in  which  they 
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would  have  to  move  if  they  approached  nearer  the  poles ;  and 
shrinking  from  that  loss  of  motion,  as  from  the  destruction  oF 
their  nature*     For  however  in  the  starry  heaven  both  the  stara 
near  the  poles  and  the  stars  about  the  equinoctial  maintiuii 
their  ranks  and  stations,  one  being  kept  in  order  by  another, 
with  a  perfect  and  equable  constancy ;  yet  the  planets  seem  to 
be  of  such  a  mixed  nature  as  not  willingly  to  endure  either  a 
shorter  circle  or  a  larger.     These  views  then  concerning  the 
celestial  motions  appear  to  me  a  little  better  than  the  carrying 
by  force,  the  repugnance  of  motions,  the  different  polarity  of  the 
zodiac,  the  inverted  order  of  velocity,  and  the  like ;  which  have 
no  manner  of  agreement  with  the  nature  of  things,  however  they 
keep  peace,  such  as  it  is,  with  the  calculations.     Neither  were 
the  better  astronomers  blind  to  these  things ;  but  being  intent 
on   their  art,  and  foolishly   attached  to  perfect  circles,  and 
catching  at  subtleties,  and  too  servile  to  philosophy,  they 
scorned  to  follow  nature.     But  this  imperious  dispos^ition  of 
philosophers  towards  nature  is  worse  even  than  the  simplicity 
and  credulity  of  the  vulgar;  if  a  man  disdains  a  plain  thing 
because  it  is  plain.     And  yet  a  vast  evil  it  is  and  of  very  wide 
extent,  that  the  human  wit,  not  being  able  to  match  nature, 
must  needs  put  itself  above  nature.     But  now  we  must  inquire 
whether  that  single  and  simple  motion,  in  a  circle  and  spiral, 
from  east  to  west,  on  certain  poles  south  and  north,  ends  and 
terminates  with  the  heaven,  or  extends  likewise  to  things 
below.     For  it  will  not  be  open  to  us  to  invent  here  in  the 
regions  next  us  such  things  as  they  suppose  in  the  heavens. 
If  therefore  in  these  regions  also  this  motion  be  found,  it  will 
appear  that  in  heaven  likewise  it  is,  under  the  conditions  of 
a  common  or  cosmical  nature,  such  as  we  experience  it     First 
then  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of 
heaven.     But  the  demonstrations  and  evidences  on  this  point 
I  have  fully  treated  in  my  *'  anticipation"  concerning  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea^;  to  which  men  are  therefore  referred; 
and  taking  this  for  settled  and  concluded,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
other  motions  of  celestial  bodies.     These  I  have  said  are  not 
cosmical,  but  mutual,  or  having  relation  one  to  another.    There 
are  four  kinds  of  motions  visible  in  heavenly  bodies  besides 
that  which  I  have  called  cosmical,  which  is  the  <Uurnal  motion 

*  See  p.  449.  of  thli  vdaiiie. 
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by  spirals  within  the  tropics.  For  the  stars  either  rise  higher 
and  again  sink  lower,  so  as  to  be  further  o£P  and  nearer  the 
earth  ;  or  they  turn  and  wind  from  side  to  side  of  the  zodiac, 
running  out  more  to  the  south  or  more  to  the  north,  and 
forming  what  they  call  dragons ;  or  they  vary  in  velocity  and 
likewise  in  direction  of  motion  (for  I  put  these  two  together), 
proceeding  sometimes  quicker,  sometimes  slower,  sometimes  in 
progression,  sometimes  in  regre8sion,sometimes  likewise  stopping 
and  remaining  stationary ;  or  they  are  attached  and  circum- 
scribed at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  sun.  The  causes 
and  natures  of  these  motions  I  will  only  give  in  general  and 
by  heads ;  for  this  the  plan  of  my  work  here  demands.  But 
to  pave  and  open  the  way  for  this,  I  must  say  without  reserve 
what  I  think  with  regard  to  certain  philosophical  doctrines,  as 
well  as  astronomical  hypotheses,  and  likewise  with  regard  to 
the  observations  of  astronomers  in  various  ages,  upon  which 
they  build  their  art ;  all  which  appear  to  me  full  of  error  and 
confusion.  There  are  some  axioms  then,  or  rather  opinions, 
which  being  received  by  philosophers,  transferred  into  as- 
tronomy, and  unhappily  believed,  have  corrupted  the  art. 
Of  these  my  rejection  and  judgment  will  be  simple:  for  I 
have  no  time  to  spend  in  confutations.  The  first  is,  that  all 
things  above  the  moon  inclusive  are  incorruptible,  and  not 
subject  to  new  generations  or  changes  of  any  kind.  Of  tliis 
I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  as  being  a  superstition  and  a  vanity.  * 
But  it  is  the  fountfdn  from  which  springs  that  vast  evil,  that 
upon  every  anomaly  astronomers  frame  new  and  (as  they 
think)  corrected  theories,  and  often  apply  to  things  that  are 
as  it  were  fortuitous  causes  eternal  and  invariable.  The 
second  is,  that  the  heaven  (as  consisting  of  a  fifth  essence, 
and  of  no  elementary  substance)  admits  not  of  those  turbulent 
actions  of  compression,  relaxation,  repulsion,  submission,  and 
the  like,  that  seem  to  be  produced  by  a  certain  hardness  and 
softness  of  bodies,  which  are  regarded  as  elementary  qualities. 
But  this  assertion  is  an  insolent  and  licentious  repudiation  of 
fact  and  sense.  For  wherever  a  natural  body  is  placed,  there 
also  is  resistance,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  body.  And 
wherever  there  are  natural  bodies  and  local  motion,  there  is 
either  repulsion,  or  yielding,  or  division ;  for  these  things  above 
mentioned,  namely,  compression,  relaxation,  repulsion,  yield- 
ing, with  many  others,  arc  universal  passions  of  matter  every- 
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where.     And  yet  from  this  fountain  has  flowed  that  maltiplica- 
tion  of  circles  complicated  at  pleasure^  which  they  will  never- 
theless have  to  be  BO  adapted  to  each  other,  and  to  mo^e 
and  tnm  with  such  smoothness  and  slipperlness  one  within  the 
other,  that  there  is  no  obstruction  at  all,  no  fluctuation ;  all 
which  are  plainly  fanciful,  and  trample  upon  the  nature   of 
things.      The    third  is,  that  all  natural    bodies    have   their 
own  proper  motions ;  and  if  any  be  found  to  have  more  than 
one,  that  all  the  rest  come  from  elsewhere,  .and  from  some 
separate  moving  body.     Than  which  nothing  falser  can  be  de- 
vised, seeing  all  bodies  by  the  manifold  consent  of  things  are 
endued  likewise  with  many  motions,  some  ruling,  some  obeying^ 
and  some  also  lying  dormant  unless  exerted ;  and  proper  motions 
of  things  there  are  none,  except  exact  measures  and  modes  of 
common  motions.  Hence  again  has  come  forth  a  separate /TniRum 
mobiUy '  and  heavens  above  heavens,  and  a  continuous  chain 
of  new  structures,  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  different  mo- 
tions.   The  fourth  is,  that  all  celestial  motions  are  performed  in 
perfect  circles;  a  thing  very  cumbrous,  which  has  produced 
for  us  those  prodigies  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles ;  whereas  if 
they  had  consulted  nature,  they  would  have  found  that  while 
motion  orderly  and  uniform  is  in  a  perfect  circle,  motion  or- 
derly but  multiform,  such  as  is  found  in  many  heavenly  bodies, 
is  in  other  lines;  and  deservedly  does  Gilbert  laugh  at  this, 
saying  that  it  is  not  probable  nature  would  have  formed  wheels 
of  one  or  two  miles  for  instance  in  circuit,  to  carry  a  ball  the 
size  of  a  palm.'     For  it  seems  that  the  body  of  a  planet  is  no 
bigger,  as  compared  with  those  circles  which  they  invent  for  it 
to  move  in.     The  fifth  is,  that  the  stars  are  parts  of  their  own 
orb  fixed  as  it  were  by  a  nail.     But  this  is  very  evidently  a 
conceit  of  those  who  deal  with  mathematics  not  with  nature, 
and  fixing  all  their  attention  on  the  motion  of  bodies  entirely 
forget  their  substances.  For  that  fixation  is  a  particular  affection 
of  compact  and  consistent  things,  which  keep  firm  hold  by 
reason  of  the  pressure  of  their  parts.     But  it  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable, if  it  be  transferred  to  soft  or  liquid  bodies.    The  sixth 
is,  that  a  star  is  the  denser  part  of  its  own  orb;  whereas  the 
stars  are  neither  parts,  nor  denser.'    For  they  are  not  homo- 
geneous with  the  ur,  differing  only  in  degree,  but  they  are 

>  Gilbert,  Physiol.  Nov.  IL  11.  »  Ct  Arlst  De  Co&lo,  il.  7. 
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quite  heterogeneous  and  differ  in  substance ;  which  substance 
also  is  in  respect  of  density  rarer  and  more  open  than  the 
ethereal.  There  are  likewise  many  other  opinions  equally 
vain ;  but  these  will  suffice  for  the  present  business.  So  much 
then  for  the  doctrines  of  philosophy  concerning  celestial  bodies* 
As  for  the  hypotheses  of  astronomers,  it  is  useless  to  refute  them, 
because  they  are  not  themselves  asserted  as  true^  and  they  may 
be  various  and  contrary  one  to  the  other,  yet  so  as  equally  to 
save  and  adjust  the  phenomena.  Let  it  then  be  arranged,  if 
you  will,  between  philosophy  and  astronomy,  as  by  a  con- 
venient and  legitimate  compact,  that  astronomy  shall  prefer 
those  hypotheses  which  are  most  suitable  for  compendious 
calculation,  philosophy  those  which  approach  nearest  the  truth 
of  nature ;  and  that  the  hypotheses  of  astronomy  shall  not 
prejudice  the  truth  of  the  thing,  while  the  decisions  of  philo* 
Bophy  shall  be  such  as  are  explicable  on  the  phenomena  of 
astronomy.  And  so  much,  for  hypotheses.  But  with  respect 
to  astronomical  observations,  which  are  assiduously  accumulated, 
and  are  continually  dropping  like  waters  from  the  heaven,  I 
would  by  all  means  have  men  beware,  lest  JEsop's  pretty  fable 
of  the  fiy  that  sate  on  the  pole  of  a  chariot  at  the  Olympic 
races  and  said  ^^  what  a  dust  do  I  raise,"  be  verified  in  them. 
For  so  it  ib  that  some  small  observation,  and  that  disturbed 
sometimes  by  the  instrument,  sometimes  by  the  eye,  some- 
times by  the  calculation,  and  which  may  be  owing  to  some  real 
change  in  the  heaven,  raises  new  heavens  and  new  spheres  and 
circles.  Nor  do  I  say  this  because  I  would  have  any  relaxation 
of  industry  in  observations  and  history,  which  I  say  should  be 
sharpened  and  strengthened  in  all  ways,  but  only  that  prudence 
and  a  perfect  and  settled  maturity  of  judgment  may  be  em- 
ployed in  rejecting  or  altering  hypotheses.  Having  therefore 
now  opened  the  way,  I  will  make  a  few  general  observations  on 
the  motions  themselves.  I  have  said  that  there  are  four  kinds  of 
greater  motions  in  the  heavens.  Motion  in  the  depth  of  heaven, 
upward  or  downward ;  motion  through  the  latitude  of  the  zodiac, 
deviating  to  south  and  north;  motion  in  the  direction  of  the 
zodiac,  quick,  slow,  progressive,  retrograde,  and  stationary ;  and 
motion  of  elongation  from  the  sun*  And  let  no  one  object  that 
this  second  motion  of  latitude,  or  the  dragons,  might  have  been 
referred  to  that  great  cosmical  motion,  being  an  alternate  incli- 
nation towards  north  and  south ;  inasmuch  as  tiiese  spirals  move 
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in  like  manner  from  tropic  to  tropic ;  only  that  the  cosmical 
motion  ib  spiral  eimplj,  whereas  the  other  is  likewise  sinuous 
and  with  much  smaller  intervals.     For  this  has  not  escaped  mc. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  constant  and  perpetual  motion  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic  without  latitude  and  dragons,  which  sun  neverthc* 
less  has  a  conmion  motion  with  the  other  planets  in  respect  of 
spirals  between  the  tropics,  forbids  me  to  agree   with   this 
opinion.     We  must  therefore  seek  other  sources  both  of  this 
and  of  the  three  other  motions.    Such  are  the  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  celestial   motions  which  seem  to  me  to  have  leajst 
inconvenience.     Let  us  see   then  what  they  deny  and  what 
they  affirm.     They  deny  that  the  earth  revolves.     They  deny 
that  there  are  two  motions  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  one  being 
from  west  to  east ;  and  affirm  a  difference  in  speed,  one  out- 
stripping and  leaving  the  other  behind.     They  deny  an  oblique 
circle  with  a  different  position  of  its  poles ;  and  affirm  spirals. 
They  deny  a  separate  primum  mobile^  and  carriage  by  force  ; 
and  cffirm  a  cosmical  consent  as  the  common  bond  of  the  system. 
They  affirm  that  the  diurnal  motion  is  found  not  in  the  heaven 
only  *,  but  also  in  the  air,  water,  and  even  the  exterior  of  the 
earth,  in  respect  of  its  verticity.    They  affirm  that  this  cosmical 
motion  of  flowing  and  rolling  in  fluids,  becomes  verticity  and 
direction  in  solids,  until  it  passes  into  pure  immobility.     They 
deny  that  the  stars  are  fixed  like  knots  in  a  board.     They  deny 
that  eccentrics,  epicycles,  and  such  structures  are  real.     They 
affirm  that  the  magnetic  motion,  or  that  which  brings  bodies 
together,  is  active  in  the  stars,  whereby  fire  evokes  and  raises  fire. 
They  affirm  that  in  the  planetary  heavens  the  bodies  of  the 
planets  move  and  revolve  with  greater  velocity  than  the  rest  of 
the  heaven  in  which  they  are  situated,  which  does  indeed  revolve 
but  more  slowly.     They  affirm  that  from  this  inequality  come 
the  fluctuations,  waves,  and  reciprocations  of  the  planetary 
ether,  and  from  them  a  variety  of  motions.     They  affirm  a  ne- 
cessity in  the  planets  of  revolving  faster  and  slower,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  situated  high  or  low  in  the  heaven,  and  that  by 
consent  of  the  universe.     But  at  the  same  time  they  affirm  a 
dislike  in  the  planets  of  preternatural  velocity  as  well  of  the 
greater  as  of  the  lesser  circle.     They  affirm  a  tendency  to 

*  Mohan  tUurnmrn  inneturi  non  in  cah,  ted  et  in  aert,  aqui*,  etiam  extimit  terr^ 
quoad  verticUatem,  So  the  sentence  stands  In  the  orlglnaL  Bnt  it  seems  that  tantmrn 
or  some  equivalent  word  has  dropped  out.  —  /.  S, 
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follow  the  8un^  bj  reason  of  neediness  of  nature,  in  the  weaker 
fires  of  Venus  and  Mercury ;  the  rather,  because  Galileo  has 
discovered  certain  small  wandering  stars  attendant  upon  Ju- 
piter. These  then  are  the  things  I  see^  standing  as  I  do  on  the 
threshold  of  natural  history  and  philosophy  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  deeper  any  man  has  gone  into  natural  history  the  more  he 
will  approve  them.  Nevertheless  I  repeat  once  more  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  bind  myself  to  these ;  for  in  them  as  in  other  things 
I  am  certain  of  my  way,  but  not  certain  of  my  position.  Mean- 
while, I  have  introduced  them  by  way  of  interlude,  lest  it  be 
thought  that  it  is  from  vacillation  of  judgment  or  inability  to 
affirm  that  I  prefer  negative  questions.  I  will  preserve  there- 
fore, even  as  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves  do  (since  it  is  of 
them  I  am  discoursing),  a  variable  constancy. 
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Diviuis  tirocinium,  i.  461,  565,  566  ; 
ii.  15,  85—88. 
natanunm  abstractamm,  ii.  17. 
Abel,  an  image  of  the  contemplative  state,  iii. 
297. 
pastor,  imago  Titae  contemplatiytt,  i.  465. 
Aber-Barry,  holes  in  cliff  at,  where  subterra- 
nean winds  am  heard,  ▼.  161. 
jnxta  Sabrinam,  ii.  40. 
AUetis  lignum  minime  densum,  ii.  248,  249. 
Abilitiet,  regulation  of  learning  according  to 

the,  iiL  416. 
Abridgement!  of  learning  condemned,  iv.  494. 
Abetraota  et  concreta,  i.  551. 
AoademisB:  curriculum  studiorum  diligenter  ob- 
servandum,  interdum  mutandum,  i.  490. 
odium  novitatis  injuria  sciential  iii.  597. 
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of  the  Platonisti^  iv.  69,  75. 
Acaderoicorum,  iii.  580,  607. 
an  opinio  sincere  habita,  i.  622. 
desperatio  ejus,  i.  151. 
Aoeeleration,  ii.  442—448. 
of  fidlinff  bodies,  i  625. 
of  the  clarification  of  liquors,  i.  442—446. 

See  Clarification, 
of  putrefiKtioOy  ii.  451—453.    See  Putre- 
faction. 
of  birth,  two  causes  of,  il  457,  458. 

early  ripening  of  the  embryo,  il  457. 
weaicness  of  the  mother*s  body,  ib. 
child  bom  at  seven  months  more 
healthy  than  at  eiffht,  why,  ib, 
of  growth  and  stature,  tnxee  causes  of, 
ii.  458,  459. 
plenty  of  nourishment,  ii.  458. 
nourishment  of  an  opening  nature,  t5. 
excitement  of  the  natural  heat,  ib. 
of  germination.    See  Germination, 
of  maturation,  ii.  445—450,  550. 
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Accent  of  sentences,  iv.  442,  444. 
Accident,  the  originator  of  all  the  noblest  dis- 

coveries,  iv.  171. 
Accident!  of  words,  iii.  401. 
Accnwinlation  of  laws,  how  to  remedy,  ▼.  98 

—101. 
Aceti  aspersione  turbinem  compeici,  ii«  50. 
Aeoeta,   kis  Hittory  of  the  Indiee  quoted  by 
Baewj  ii  4,  82,  40. 
Aw  theory  qfUdee,  iit  45,  46. 
his  statements  as  to  the  winds  in  the 

South  Sea,  whether  correct,  ▼.  1 52. 
on  climate  of  Peru,  r.  161. 
Aoonetio!.    See  Sound. 
Aeroamatio  method  of  discourse,  it.  450. 
Acting,  art  o^  used  in  education,  iii.  4  i  7. 
Actio  cum  oontemphitione  coujuiicta,  iii  462, 
463. 
theatralis  in  dicendo,  i  711. 
Action  and  contemplation,  conjunction  of,  i. 

294. 
Actinm,  battle  of,  t.  86. 
Aetiye  good,  pre-eminence  of,  iii.  424. 

difference  between  public  good  and,  iii. 

425. 
life,  why  to  be  preferred,  iii.  422. 
Aeo!  ferreflB  yerticitas,  i.  299,  300,  321. 

nautica,  i.  627;  iii.  610—612. 
Adam,  sin  of;  iv.  320.    See  Fall  of  Man. 
Adamant  does  not  hinder  the  power  of  the 
magnet,  t.  404. 
▼irtutes  magnetis  non  impedit,  ii.  312. 
Admiralty  Manual  of  SdenH^  Inquiry^  i.  390. 
Admiratio  ad  prdongationem  vitas  plurimum 
fiuat,  il  172. 
proles  raritatis,  i.  285. 
Adrian,  iii.  804. 
Adriann!  imperator,  i  472. 
Adnlatio,  antitheta  de  el,  t  703. 
Advancement  of  Learning,  pre/aee  to,  i. 
415—420. 
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Advanoexneiit  of  Letandng—eonti*itie<L 
daie  o/^  i.  4 1 5. 

original  design  q^  i.  415,  416,  418. 
AdTaneement  of  fortune,  knowledge  relating 
to,  deficient,  iii.  455. 
the  doctrine  of,  t.  57 »  78. 
Jlgyptii  brutonim  effigies  in  teoiplis  cor  potme- 

runt,  iii.  608. 
fnigmatioa  dicendi  methodus,  i.  665. 
iBoli  regnum,  ii.  39. 

Aor  corpora  naturalia  multum  tnrbat,  i.  850. 
exclusio  ejus,  i.  350 — 35*2. 

aditus  ejoi,  cur  prohibendiu,  L  35] . 
•xcluBio  ambientii  ad  diutnmitatem 

dnpliciter  innuit,  ii.  1 75,  220. 
ezcluditor  duobui  modia,  ii.  175 — 

180. 
per  claumram  meatnam,  iL  176. 
per  oppletionem  meatuum,  tb. 
salubritas  ejus  res  occulta,  ii.  150,  190. 
experimentum  salubritatis,  ii.  1 50. 
lequalitas  magis  quam  puritas  spec- 

tanda,  ib, 
mutatio  ejus  in  peregrinando  bona, 
t6. 
tanqnam  les  indigens  omnia  aride  arriptt, 

ii.217. 
per  calorem  dilatatnr  simpliciter,  ii.  267, 

268. 
bumiditatem  terrsB  deprasdatnr  et  in  se 

vertit,  ii.  281. 
nrefactionis  quantae  oapaz,  ii.  283. 
experimentum  vitrei  otI,  ib. 
dilatatus  figi  potest  at  se  restituere  n<m 

laboret,  ii.  290. 
ipse  in  aquam  in  regionibus  snpemis  yer- 

titur,  ii.  293. 
versio  aeris  in  aquam  optatiya,  ii.  «$04. 
spatio  notabili  contrahi  potest,  iii.  16. 
Anaximenes  pro  principio  rerum  posoit, 

iii.  88,  89. 
opera  ejus  in  Universitate  renira,  ib. 
chaos  secundum,  iii.  89. 
impulsu  densatus  frigidior,  iii.  701. 
in  sunorum  generatione  densatus,  ib. 
in  globo  plumbeo  compressus,  iiL  703. 
in  vasa  clausa,  ib, 

per  respirationem  receptus,  iii.  704.     See 
Aur. 
£scalapiiiB,  god  of  healing,  iv.  379,  881. 

and  Circe,  fable  of,  iii.  871. 
£BOp,  fable  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Well^  ir. 
463. 
of  the  Fox  and  Cat,  iv.  471. 
fabula  de  Vulpe  et  Fele,  i.  687. 
Mt9M  instar  ignis  lambentis,  ii.  304. 

de  decursu  aetatis,  historia  conscribenda, 
i.  408. 
AtemitM  materias,  iii.  110. 
terrae,  iii.  749,  750. 

ex  rationibus  motiis  non  probanda,  iii.  750. 
motus  coeli  circularis  argumentum  nullum, 

iiu  /d4. 
ethnicft  jactantiA,  ctelo  soli  attributa,  iii. 
.  756. 
scripturis  sacriS)  terrae  et  c(eIo  ex  aeqao,t5. 


MQUBt  purom  et  immntabQ^  iii.  751. 

historia  ejus,  iii.  733. 
Xthera    sive  spatia  coelj    int«ratellaria,    i  L 
739. 
an  unus  perpetuns  fluor,  iii.  744. 
XthiopU,  ii.  473. 
Aetitaa,  or  eagle  stone,  iL  401. 
Affability,  Cicero's  commendation  of^  iii.  44^. 
Aifeetaticm,  unseemliness  of,  iiL  446. 

antitheses  for  and  against,  ir.  486. 
Affeotioni  controlled  by  eloquence,  uL  410. 
inquiry  touching  the,  iiL  437. 
poets  and  historians,  the  beat  doctors  t^ 

the,  iii.  438. 
their  relation  to  reason,  iv.  457. 
and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  ▼.  2X 
neglected  by  Aristotle  in  hia  Ethics,  !&. 
Aflbotns  intuentur  praecipue  bonum   in  pre- 
sentiA,  L  673. 
loco  morborum  animi  sunt,  L  73a. 
AAnitatet  chymicae,  i.  362. 
Affinity,  chemical,  iv.  245. 
^  AMca  semper  aliqaid  monstri  parit,**  wbr, 

it  492. 
Agazio,  a  porge,  ii.  514,  537,  555. 
Aga,  its  course,  a  history  thereof  proposed,  ir. 
268. 
old,  the  retarding  oi^  iv.  368. 
by  itself  is  only  a  stage  or  meaanre  of 

motion,  r.  382. 
definition  of,  tA. 
effecto  of,  V.  382,  383.^ 
like  a  lambaat  fire,  v.  399. 
difieienoes  between  age  and  yooth,T.  318 
—320. 
in  body,  t.  318,  819. 
in  mind,  v.  319,  320. 
AgMilavi  de  Phamabaxo,  L  445. 
Agilitaa  dnas  partes  habet,  i  602. 
Agility  has  two  parts,  strength  and  awiflzteaa^ 

iv.  394. 
Agrioola,  tie  German  PHny,  works  of^  L  572. 
Agriealtnra  Historia  conscribenda,  L  410. 
Agricnltnre,  proposed  history  of,  iv.  270. 

treatises  on,  iv.  296. 
Agrippa,  Cornelius,  trivialts  scurra,  iii.  536. 
AlTi  tcketker  in  its  own  nature  light  or  kearth 
ii.  238. 
transmutation  of,  into  water,  il  848,  349, 
372—374. 
by  cold,  il  348. 
by  compression,  &, 
by  mingling  moist  vaponn  with  air, 

ib. 
by  receiving  air  into  the  small  pores 

of  bodies,  ii.  349. 
fleece  of  wool  collects  moisture,  iL 

372,  373. 
water  condensed  and  indurated  by 

burial,  ii.  372. 
cloves  absorb  water,  t&. 
verjuice  absorbed  by  wool,  iL  373. 
theory  of  condensation  of  moisture. 

ib. 
sweating  of  marble  stone,'  &c.,  ib» 
dew  and  rain,  ii.  374. 
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Air,  transmutation  of,  into  water — eonHmud, 

artificial  conTersion  of  air  into  water, 
•%. 

a  detidemtum,  ▼«  8d9. 

tamed  into  water  in  the  upper  re- 
gions, ▼.  388. 
condensing  of,  whether  the  cause  of  in- 
crease of  weight  in  growing  plants, 
iL  350,  351. 

in  onions,  ii.  350. 

great  sempervive,  iL  350,  351. 

lilies,  ii.  350. 

sproi^  from  stumps  of  trees,  t5. 

test  by  weighing,  •&. 

commixture  of  air  and  flame,  and 
force  resulting,  iL  351,  352. 

explosive  bodies,  iL  351. 

vital  spirits  of  living  creatures,  iL  352. 
temperature  of,  cooled  by  contact  with 
water,  without  imbibing  moisture, 
iL  627. 

OB  bright    nights    colder  than  on 
cloudy,  ii.  628. 

close,  warmer  than  open,  tl. 

middle  region  of,  cold,  iiL  645. 

when  moved  in  colder,  iL  649. 

in  things  fibrous  is  warm,  t&. 

congealing  ol^  experiment  proposed, 
iL  462. 
salubrity  of,  fresh  and  healthful  must  be 
selected  for  habitation,  iL  592,  605. 

how  to  test  salubrity  of,  iL  592,  605. 

necessity  of  having  healthful  indoors, 
iL651. 

salubrity  o^  how  known,  t.  297. 

at  what  hours  best  taken,  t&. 

healthy  from  what  quarters,  t& 

poisoned  by  effluvia,  ii.  646. 
concussion  of  the,  H.  395,  396. 
exclusion  o^  disturbance  in  bodies  caused 
by  its  operation,  iv.  233. 

means  of  exclusion,  iv.  234. 

advantage  of  its  exclusion,  t5. 

tends  to  prolong  life,  v.  283,  329. 

excluded  in  two  ways,  y.  284. 

1.  by  cloring  the  pores. 

2.  by  filling  them  up. 

a  needy  thing,  seizing  everything  with 

avidity,  y.  825. 
dilation  of,   dilated  simply  by  heat^  y. 
361,  362. 
licks  up  the  moisture  of  the  etith 

and  turns  it  into  itself^  y.  878. 
"how  far  capable  of  larefiKtion,  y. 

379. 
whether  when  rarified  it  can  be  so 

fixed,  v.  386. 
admits  of  considerable  contraction,  v. 
420. 
eelected  by  Anaximenesasthe  one  principle 

of  things,  V.  471. 
its  importance  in  the  universe,  tBi 
a  second  chaos,  ib.    See  Aer. 
Albedo,  forma  ejus,  L  270,  566. 
Alohemitt,  dischargeth  his  art  upon  his  own 
errors,  iiL  497. 
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Alehcmiits,  varieties  of,  iL  448,  620. 

useful  inventions  of,  iv.  84. 
Alohamy,  iiL  289,  362. 
AlohyniU,  L  456. 

Aloliyxiiistfls,  utilia  multa  bvenemnt,  L  193. 
Alegant,  iL  363. 

Alexander  the  Great,  sweetness  of  his  skin,  iL 
84L 
discovery  of  his  body  by  Augustus  Caesar, 

iL  590. 
an  example  of  learning  and  military  ex- 
cellence, iii.  269,  307. 
his  education,  iiL  308. 
his  estimation  of  learning,  tft. 
his  excellent  use  of  metaphor,  ilL  810. 
his  speech  concerning  Diogenes,  iii.  308. 
his  remarkable  sayings^  iii.   308,   309, 

310. 
his  reprehension  and  use  of   logic,  iii. 

809. 
his  mode  of  warfare,  iv.  828. 
Alexander  Magniu,  Aristotelis  discipulus,  L 
438. 
ausus  vana  contemnere,  L  459. 
exemplum  arctSB  conjunctionis   militarisB 

virtutis  et  literariae,  L  475,  476,  479. 
ab  Aristotele  educatns,  i.  473. 
ah  eniditis  semper  comitatus,  tS. 
admirator  Homeri,  »&. 
apophthegma  ejus  circa  Diogenem,  •&. 
de  mortalitate  sua,  t5. 
de  sanguine  suo,  i.  474. 
ad  Cassandrum,  ib, 
ad  Callisthenem,  ii. 
de  Antipatro,  ib, 

de  Hephaestione  et  Cratero,  L  475. 
ad  Parmenidem,  ib, 
Alexander  Borgia,  de  expeditione  Oallonun 
Neapolitan^,  i.  578. 
of  the  French  at  Naples,  iv.  371. 
Aliment,  iii  485. 

change  of  necessary,  when  the  effect  has 

been  weakened  by  custom,  iL  369. 
necessary  to  the  human  body,  how  often, 

y.  314. 
rapid   consumption    of,   by    the    living 

spirit,  •&. 
proportion  of  secretions  to,  t& 
causes  of  atrophy,  v.  315. 
of  the  stars,  v.  540. 
Alimentatio  per  exterins,  ii.  2*22. 

historia   alimentationis  conscribenda,    L 
408. 
Alimentation  by  separation,  L  339. 

promoted  in  four  ways,  iv.  392,  393. 
of  plants  and  of  animals,  difference  noted 

by  Aristotle,  v.  226. 
the  source    of  repair  in  living  bodies, 

y.  220. 
nourishments,  by  what  rules  to  be  selected, 

V.  241,  242. 
orifices  of  reception,  v.  242. 
modes  of  assimilation,  ib. 
degrees  of  nourishment,  v.  243. 
whether  it  can  be  taken  by  other  ways 
•     than  through  the  stomach,  v.  243,  331. 
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Alimentetioil — eonHnued, 

from   without,  contribntes  to  longevitj, 
T.  331.    5e«  Nourishment. 
Alimentnm,  it.  194— 198. 

erga  alimentatiim  debet  esse  natorse  infe- 

rioris,  ii.  130. 
non  consubstantialis,  ii.  131. 
at  prope  accedens  ad  naturam  alimen- 

tati,»fr. 
quibus  modis  recepturo,  ib. 
quibus  modis  assimilatum,  ii.  132. 
gradus  nutrimenti  pro  etate,  t6. 
an  per  clysteria  alimentatio,  t& 
operatio  Tisccruro  super,  ii.  186 — -192. 
per  partes  corporis  ezteiioret,  ii«    193, 

194. 
spiritui  vXyo  necessariam,  iL  203,  206 — 

208. 
singulis  diebus  reqniritur,  ii.  206. 
a  spiritu  vivo  cito  absumitur,  •6. 
ezcrementis  majus,  ii.  207. 
causa  atropbise  quid,  Ut, 
Alkorxnes  medic  inn,  i.  595. 

medicine  invented  hj/  Afesni^  i.  596. 
AUegorioal  sense  of  Scripture  often  preferable 

to  the  literal,  iii.  487. 
Allies,  wars  should  be  promptly  undertaken 

for,  V.  85. 
Allnight,  ii.  465. 

Alloyf  of  the  precious  metals,  ii.  599. 
Alpetragini,  Au    Theorica   Planetarum^  iii. 

721. 
Alphabet  of  (he  tmhoerm^  i.  39. 

of  nature,  iii.  243  ;  ▼.  133,  208—211. 

rule  and  construction  of  it,  210^  21 1. 
of  abstract  natures,  v.  1 35. 
of  cypher  proposed,  iv.  445,  446. 
See  Abecedarium. 
Altar  on  which  water  always  extinguished 

the  sacrifice,  ▼.  362. 
Altare  quo  igne  accenso  statim  aqua  descende- 
bat,  ii.  267. 
ab  Herone  descriptum,  iii.  711. 
Alterationg  of  matter,  ii.  6 1 3,  6 1 4. 

"alteratio  major"  what,  614. 
Altitado  ventorum,  ii.  51. 
Amber  furthers  venerenns  appetite,  ii.  650. 
an  opiate  producing  longevity,  v.  272. 
flies  preserved  in,  how,  v.  320. 
Ambergnie,  medicinal  use  of,  v.  264. 
AmUgvitj  of   speech,  caution  against,  iii. 

394. 
Ambition,  three  grades  of,  iv.  114. 

the  restlessness  of,  v.  1*3. 
Ambitionis  tria  genera,  i.  222  ;  iii.  611. 
Ambra  Grifla  medicina,  ii.  156. 
America,  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  their 

civilisation,  iii.  143. 
Amidtia,  antitheta  de,  i.  703. 
qualis  coraparanda,  i.  776. 
Amomum,  ii.  650. 
Amor,  antitheta  de  eo,  i.  702. 

ex  genere  gaudii  est,  ii.  172. 
Amortised,  iii.  502. 

Ampere,  On  the  Fhilo9ophy  o/Sdenee,  i.  663. 
Ampliiloatioii,  the  art  of,  iv.  470. 


Amibtptistamm  bssresia,  i.  197. 
Anabaptists,  hereqr  of,  iii.  422  ;  ▼.  9. 
Anagogioal  expositions  of  Scripture,  iii.  4!i\ 
Anagrams,  in  ttkidk  Diaoocenee  ttxre  oomonj^-  i 

Ml  the  Middle  Age^  i.  86. 
Analogies,  not  differencesy  the  object  of  rr 

sesrch,  iv.  166. 
Analytiea,  i.  641. 
Analytics,  iiu  893  ;  iT.  429. 
Anatomia,  a  medicis  nimia  negtecta,  i.  59tX 
593. 
brotoram  vivorum  penniisa,  594. 
corporom  oryptnicomni,  i.  233w 
Anatomy,  invention  of  preparations  in,  i.  594. 
of  organic  bodies,  iv.  1 24,  385,  386. 
simple,    well    treated    of ;    comparative 

wanting,  iv.  385. 
interior  parts   of  men   differ  from  oct? 

another  as  much  as  their  exterior,  ii*. 
of  the  living  subject,  how  fiu-  jusiifiaSl^ 

iv.  386. 
reproved  by  Celsas,  iii.  374. 
deficiency  in,  iii.  374. 
comparative,  t6. 
Anazaroni  patientia,  i.  681. 
Anazarchns  bit  out  his  tongue  nnder  torture^, 

iv.  374. 
Anaximenes  aiira  principium   remm    poeuit, 
iii.  88. 
quamobrem,  iii.  88,  89. 
•elected  air  as  the  one  principle  of  things 
T.470. 
bis  reasons,  t&. 
Anehoretn  longsevi,  ii.  176. 
Aneborites,  longevity  of,  v.  283^ 
Anoient  history,  deficiencies  in,  iiL  835. 
Aneients,  their  use  of  parables,  aphorisms^  and 

£sble8,  iii.  453. 
Angeli  et  spiritns,  natuia  eomra,  i.  544— 
547. 
ordines  angelomm,  L  464. 
Angels,  iUemrdijf  and  naUtre  of^  L  464,  546  ; 
iii  296  ;  iv.  342. 
regarded  bjf  the  ScAoofmen  as  forma  nU 

immeraed  m  matter^  iii.  85. 
adoration  of,  forbidden,  iii.  350. 
inquiry  into  their  nature  not  interdicted, 

ill  350. 
cause  of  their  fiill,  v.  29. 
Anger  of  princes,  how  to  avoid,  v.  46. 
Anglia  in  bello  semper  Gallia  superior,  qoar^, 

I  796. 
Anbelitns  hominnm  magis  foetet  flante  austro, 
ii.  36. 

hnmana,  ejus  dus  sunt  partes,  i  604. 

1.  rationalis,  qus  divina,  a  spiracalo 
Dei,  t6. 

2.  irrationalts,  quae  communis  com  brutis, 
facta  per  verbum  "prodncat^  e 
matricibus  elementonim,  sensibilis, 
sive  products,  i.  604 — 607. 

cujus  doctrino!  dus  partes  : 

a.  De  motu  voluntario,  \»  609, 

6ia 

h,  De  sensn  et  iensibili ;  cnjns 
desiderata,  i,  610->^1 3. 
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Anima  hnmana — conHmud, 

De    differentid    perceptionis    et 

senses,!:  610. 
De  formA  lucis,  L  612. 
de  fiicultatibus  animaB,  appendices  dns, 
i.  607. 
1 1.  De  divinatinne  natnrali,  qus,  t6. 
aut  artificialis  ;  Tel  ex  cauftis,  vel 

ezperimentis,  ib, 
aut  natiiralis  ;  vel  nativa,  vel  per 
influzuxn,  i.  607,  608. 
2.  De  Cucinationey  i.  608,  609. 
doctrina  circa  luum  ef  objecta  fiicaltatum 
duas  babet  partes,  i.  614. 

1.  Logica,  L  614 — 646.  See  Logica. 

2.  £thica,L7l8— 743.  &e  £thica. 
cultara  animi,  i.  731 — 742. 

bonum  animi  cum  bono  corporis  compaia- 

tam,  i,  743,  744. 
lationalis  in  homiue,  nee  ex  traduce  est, 

nee  reparatur,  nee  interit,  ii.  206. 
animam  esse  harmoniani,  i.  461. 
Animalia  et  plantas,  discrimen  inter,  quoad 
renovationem  ab  Arittotele  notatuni,  ii. 
114. 
longinqnitas  Tita  eorum,  ii.  121 — 130. 
ex  putre&ctione,  i.  316. 
Animals,  their  shape  attributed  to  the  folds  of 

the  womb,  ii.  242 ;  i.  358. 
AxdmitB  humanus  instar  speculi  totius  mundi 

capax,  i.  434. 
Annals,  iv.  309. 
AnniMlatio,    omnipotentta    prserogativa,  ii. 

243. 
Annihilation,   belongs   to  Omnipotence,   ii. 
339. 
impossibility  o^  ii.  883,  384. 
in  nature  is  none,  ▼.  320. 
the  work  of  Omnipotence,  ▼.  427. 
bow  to  be  effected,  ib. 
Annotations  of  approved  authors  required,  ir. 

494. 
hSiXMf  grains  of  com  carried  by  themj  are  m 
fact  the  nympfuBy  i.  619. 
very  hurtful  to  the  garden,  v.  57. 
Antarollo  hemisphere,  v.  536. 
Antareticnm  hemisphsrium,  iii.  760. 
Ant-hill  of  Arts,  iv.  438. 
Anthropomorphia,  i.  644. 
Anthropomorphites,  heresy  of,  iii.  241,  396  ; 

iv.  432. 
Anthropophagi,  ii.  131. 
Anti-Christ,  Aristotle  likened  to,  iv.  345. 
Antiohristi  signum,  suo  nomine  venire,  L 

549. 
Antiehristns,  Aristoteles,  iii  567. 
Antioipatio  mentis,  i  154. 

natursB,  i.  161. 
Anticipation,  a  swimming,  iii.  239. 
the  weakness  of,  tfr. 
of  the  mind,  iv.  42. 
of  time,  a  miracle,  v.  491. 
anticipations,  rejection  of,  iii.  244 — 246, 
all  are  deflexions  by  accident,  iii.  251. 
of  nature,  iv.  51,  52. 
AntinomiM  in  Athenian  law,  v.  99. 


Antioehia,  wholesome  air  of,  why,  ii.  651. 
Antipatnim,  dictum  Alexandri  circa,  i.  474. 
Antiperistasis,  doctrine  of,  i.  542. 

contraction  of  bodies  by,  v.  392,  393. 
contractiones    corporum    per,  ii.    297, 
298. 
Antiqoitas  et  novitas  temporis  fills,  t  458. 
immodicuro  ejus  studiam,  t6. 
sseculi,  juventus  mundi,  ib, 
mundi  ipsius  senium,  iii  613. 
instar  £une,  caput  inter  nubila  oondit,  iii 
574. 
Antiquities,  or  reomants  of   histories,    iv. 

303. 
Antiquity,  like  Fame,  muffles  her  head  and 
tells  tales,  iii  225. 
ignorance  prevalent  in  early  ages,  t6. 
too   much  importance  attached  to,    iii 

290. 
what  reverence  due  to,  iii  291. 
the  present  time  the  true  antiquity  of  the 
world,  iv.  82. 
Antithetomm  exemphi,  i.  689—706 ;  iii  413. 
Antoninus,  i.  472. 
Antoninus  Pius,  iii.  305. 

a  splitter  of  cummin,  iv.  453. 
Antrum  Epimenidis,  ii.  176. 
vita  in  antris  longsva,  ib. 
Ape,  his  heart  a  charm  for  audacity,  ii.  665. 
Aperients,  iii  831,  832.    See  Braceleto. 
Apertura  aquae,  olei,  et  aliorum  liquorum,  ii. 

268,  269. 
Aphoxisms,  knowledge  anciently  delivered  iu, 
why,  iii.  498. 
excellence  of,  iii.  405. 
of  Solomon,  examples  o^  iii.  448 — 452 ; 

V.  36—56. 
valuable  observations  expressed  by  the 

ancients  in,  iii.  453. 
well  used  by  ancient  discoverers,  iv.  85. 
on  the  composition  of  the  Primary  His- 
tory, iv.  253—263. 
delivery  of  knowledge  in,  iv.  450. 
Aphorismi,  i.  665,  666. 
Apud  antiques,  i.  194. 

laudati,  iii.  593,  594. 
de  conficiendA  HistoriA  PrimA,  I  395 — 

403. 
Bcientia  quamdiu  aphorismis  oomprehen&a 

crescere  potest,  i.  460. 
de  justitiA  univenali,  i.  803—827. 
Apis  ratio,  media  via  philosophandi,  iii.  583, 

616. 
ApogSBum  et  Perigaeum  planetarum,  iii  742, 

747,  764.     See  Planets. 
Apollo,  god  of  healing,  iv.  379. 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  said  that  the  tides  were 
caused  by  the  respiration  of  the  spiritus 
mundi,  ii.  640;  v.  406. 
his  grandfiither,  eiror  respecting  his  agi*, 

ii.96. 
doctrina  ejus,  ilaxum  et  refluxum  marls 
esse  respirationes  terras,  iii.  50. 
Apoplexy,    Frascatorios^s    remedy    for,    iu 

268  ;  V.  362. 
Apostoli,  cor  indocti,  1 468. 
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ApopbtiUgBt,  ill.  842  ;  iv.  314. 

of  Cmmt,  iii  31 1,  342 ;  iv.  314. 
Apotheofif ,  Uie  highest  homaii  boDoor,  iii.  801. 
offollj,  r.  528. 

of  inventon  of  new  vti,  iit  223. 
inyentoram  noTamm  artium,  i.  470;   iii. 
518,611. 
Appetli  at  law,  not  to  bt  nuida  too  tmy,  r. 

109. 
AppendlMt  to  hitCory  :  ipeeehet,  ktteiB,  and 

apophthegms,  8 1 3,  31 4. 
AppendioM    hiftoris:    orationety    cpistolcs, 

apophthegmata,  516,  51 7> 
Appetite,  the  natora  o^  ii  609. 
why  certain  tastes  stimnlata,  •%. 
of  continuation  in  Uqnidsy  ii.  846,  347.  * 
babbles,  «6. 

motns  plag»  of  Democritas,  ii  846. 
appetites  and  motions  of  matter,  ir,  356, 
357. 
<•  Appetitna  eeainmi,''  a  disease,  ii.  609. 
Aqua,  condensatio  aqua  an  possibile,  i.  352. 
in  globo  plnmbeo,  ii.  299. 
larefactionis  qoante  capaz,  il.  284* 
experimentum  follium*  Ai 
ezperimentan  de  ezpansione  vaporis  aqnse^ 

liL  705—707. 
conglaciatio  aqucs,  ii  284. 
fiKies  aqn«  pertvrbata  insqnalii,  iii.  700. 
oompressa,  701. 
cam  cinere  commista,  704. 
calore  lacessita,  iii  705. 
AqiUB  intaxantes,  ii.  295,  304. 

metallicae,  t5. 
Aqva-fiirtis,  solationes  metalloram  in,  ii.  278 
—280. 
soWent  of  metals,  v.  872—875. 
AqviOM,  S»*  7%omai  quoted,  i.  455 ;  iii  530. 

tm  the  touli  ofammaiSf  L  604. 
Artbee  scientias  non  aozerunt,  i  186. 

medici,  iii  531. 
Artbiani,  little  yaloe  of  their  science,  i.  77. 
Araneas  rationalibas  similes,  iii.  583,  616. 
Araneue  **ticmquam  at  te  fotgity'*  wutajkor 

horrouxd  from  Era$mm$^  i  453. 
ArbelsB  pugna,  i  794. 
Arbor  monarchiie,  i.  796. 

in  Canariis  aqnam  prabens,  i  856. 
continud  stillans  aqoam,  ii.  296. 
states  arbonim,  ii.  1 1 2— 114. 

magnitndo  corporis  in  arboribos  cam 
diatnmitate  vita  nonnihil  habet 
commone,  ii.  114. 
glandifer«  et  naeifersB  frnetiferis  et 
becciferis  plerumqae    Tivacioies, 
ib, 
Arehery,  when  the  bntt  is  set  np  men  need 
not   rore,  but  except  the  white  is  placed 
men  cannot  leyel,  iii  235. 
Arehiaa,  his  power  of  extemporizing,  iv.  874. 
magister   Ciceronis  ex    tempore    versus 
fecit,  i  581. 
Arehimedei,  his  tlptiKa,  i.  631 ;  ii  250  ;  iv. 
420  ;  ▼.  846. 
writingt  ofy  iuA  knoxvn  to  Baeom^  i  572. 
f/orjr  o/Iliero*i  crown,  ii  230. 


metkod  ufmleuhHmg  tpecifc  grtxmtuM^  5. 

230. 
Arehiteet  of  fortune,  ▼.  58. 
Arehiteetwep  proposed  hiatorj  o^  it.  270. 
Arshiteetiins,  historia  eonscribenda,  i.  4 10. 
ArefMtio,  qaid,  ii  218. 
AreftwtUni,  how  prodaoed,  y.  S21 . 
Argentnm  yivum  coUjgit  aamni,  i.  337,  ^^t 

627. 
mortificatio  ejns,  i.  338L 
an  in  aigentnm  tfaasmntabile,  u.  251. 
qoomodo  morfiicatv,  ii.  28& 
historia  ejos  conseribeoda,  L  406.      Sm 

QnicksilTer. 
ArgnOMiit*  inventioD  of,  liL  884,  389.    &r 

Logic 
Arioeto,  fjpuA&i  iy  Aaoni,  i.  510. 
his  fiction  of  Lethe,  ir.  307. 
Ariftippoe  ad  pedee  Dionjaii  ee  denitteos^ 
i.  449. 
answer  of,  wbAi  lepvoved  fereenrilitj,  itL 

281. 
Axiftotle,  ^^ofBaemU  oModb  oit,  L  65l 
doctrimofthe  rmmortaiiipo/tie&mi^Afit. 
tlamfieaiiom  o/eaumt,  i  550. 
ku^Probhme^*  Baeom  mddted to^  ii.  4. 
o/fMys  wtjuttly  treated  bjf  Baeon,  n,  234 — 

237. 
doctrimofepeeifieptwfUiee,  ii  235. 
o»  dentity  and  rar^,  ii  236, 237. 
recommends  to  forbear  wine  in  ooomnnp- 

tions,  ii.  362. 
on  inolongation  of  life,  iii  391. 
his  reason  why  plants  attain  greater  age 

than  animals,  ii  363. 
doctrine  eomeentmg  moHom,  iii  21. 
tieory  ofprojeotiiee,  iii  29. 
o/tidee,  iii.  4dL 

condemned  6y  Ramne,  iii  203— 205L 
contempt  for  eariy  ages,  iii  225i,  352  ;  ir. 

344. 
his  philosophy  degenerated  in  hie  M- 

lowers,  iii  226. 
on  the  conTertibility  of  the  axioma  of 

sciences,  iii  286. 
bis  wisdom  and  Integrity,  iii  288. 
his  error  in  intermingling  philosophy  and 

logic,  iii  293,  35& 
incorporated  by  the  Schoolmen  into  the 

Christian  religion,  iii  499. 
came  with  a  professed  oontmdietian  to  all 

the  worid,  in.  502. 
eoirnpted  natural  philosophy  by  his  logic, 

iY.  64. 
his   philosophy  wrongly  said   to    haye 

superseded  all  others,  iy.  76. 
yalue  of  the  general  assent  gi?en  to  kia 

philosophy,  i6. 
likened  to  Antichrist,  iv.  345. 
blamed  for  introducing  final  causes  into 

physical  science,  iy.  364. 
omits  to  consider  the  structure  of  the  body 

when  in  motion,  iy.  376. 
on  the  oflice  of  the  imagination,  iv.  406. 
doctrine  of  motion,  iy.  428. 
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Axistotle— oon/tVfttei. 
on  rhetoric,  457. 
collection  of  the  colours  of  apparent  good 

and  evil,  iv.  458. 
youth 'happy  only  by  hope,  ▼.  5. 
wrong  in  exalting  the  contemphitiTe  above 

the  active  life,  ▼.  8. 
on  the  nature  of  virtue,  v.  19. 
aketchea  of  character  in  the  rhetoric,  v.  22. 
has  never  treated  in  his  ethics  of  the 

affections    and    perturbations   of  the 

mind,  v.  23. 
on  custom  and  habit^  v.  24. 
on  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  by  the 

young,  iii.  446  ;  v.  26. 
on  superhuman  virtue,  v.  28. 
his  fantastic  heaven  composed  of  a  fifth 

essence,  v.  525. 
his  astronomic  theories,  iii  718,  719. 
theory  of  comets,  v.  528. 
on  the  star  in  Canicula,  v.  529. 
on  heat  in  the  celestial  bodies,  v.  582. 
notes  the  distinction  between  plants  and 

animals  as  regards  alimentation,  v.  226. 
his  assertions  generally  are  without  proofs, 

V.  421. 
felt  insecure  of  his  kingdom  till  he  had 

shkin  his  brother  philosophers,  iv.  358  ; 

T.  465. 
made  over  thoughts  to  w(»ds,  v.  467. 
attributed  generation  and  corruption  to 

the  oblique  course  of  the  sun,  v.  483. 
remark  on  Empedocles,  v.  489. 
philosophiam  natuialem  dialecticdcoirupit, 

i.  173,  174. 
philosophoa   antiqnos   ntrum  supersedit, 

1185. 
dictator  scholasticomm,  L  458  ;  iii.  530. 
dictatoria  ejus  potestis  damnum  sdentiis 

i^taIi^  L  457. 
naturam  pro  Deo  tabstituit,  i.  570,  571. 
mechanicam  tractavit,  i.  572. 
de  physiognomia,  i.  583. 
Alexandri  psedagogus,  i.  488,  478,  476. 
historia  animalium  ejus  landata,i.  456,498. 
doctrina  ejus  a  discipnlis  corrupta,  i.  457, 

458. 
logicam  philosophi&  immiscuit,  i.  461. 
dictum  ejus  de  natnrA  in  minimis  eer- 

nendft,  i.  499. 
in  politicis  recte  orditur  a  fiimilil,  i.  541. 
nova  artium  vocabula  usurpavit,  i.  548. 
problematnm  exemplnm  nobile  prsebet,  i. 

562. 
intolerantia  ejus,  i.  563. 
dictum    ejus,    infantes    primd    quasdam 

appellare  matres,  pdst  propriam  matrem 

discemere,  46, 
physicam  et  mathematicam  generare  me- 

chauicam,  L  576. 
de  sophistis  sui  temporis,  i.  634. 
de  motu  corporum,  i.  641. 
de  elenchis  sophismatum  pneclar^  L  642. 
quales  demonstratimies  ad  quales  materias 

applicandse,  i.  646. 
de  rhetorica,  i.  671,  673, 674,  785—737. 

oo 


Aristotle — coniimied, 

de  culturft  animi,  i.  781,  737. 

juvenes  uon  esse  idoneos  moralis  philoso- 

phisB  auditores,  i.  739. 
an  Deus  virtutem  habet,  i.  741. 
pronuntiata  ejus  ratione  inexplicat&  fere 

nitnntur,  iit  17. 
cogitationes  verbis -adjudicavit,  iii.  86. 
non  male,  corruptionem  et  generationem 
rerum  obliquas  vise  soils  attribuit,  iii. 
102. 
de  doctrinA  Empedoclis,  iii.  1 08. 
pessimus  sophisUi,  iii.  529. 
decometis,  i.  291  ;  iii.  752. 
ccelum  ejus  phantasticnm,  iii.  749. 
de  ealore  coelestium,  iii  757. 
inductiones  ejus  nullius  prctii,  iii.  582. 
ezempla  postquam  decretum  adducta,  t&. 
auctor  philosophisB  nil  generantis,  iii.  577. 
de  quatuor  eleroentis,  iii.  578,  604. 
dictatunun  ejus  negandam,  iii.  668. 
cum  Democrito  comparatns,  iii.  570. 
firatres  in  philosophiA  tnicidavit,  iii.  83» 

565,  602. 
an  vir  magnus,  iii.  566,  567. 
Arithmetio,  a  branch  of  mathematics,  if.  370. 
ArithmetioSB  defectus,  i.  577. 
Arma  capessendi  pretextus,  i.  800. 

annorum  studium,  imperii  ampliiicatio,  i. 
799. 
Arms,  the  profession  oi^  impaired  by  the  seden- 
tary arts,  V.  84. 
should    be   the    principal  honour  of  a 
nation,  aSi 
Army,  a  standing,  v.  86. 
Anuddos  de  Villi  NovA,  in.  532. 
An  imperii,  sive  doctrina  de  repablicA  adml* 
nistrandA,  L  792—828. 
nihil  aliud  qnam  natura,  iii.  730. 
artes  emollire  animos,  i.  437. 

cur  a  Viigilio  divisss  in  poUticas  et 

literarias  i  437,  442. 
imperinm  semper  secutss,  L  442. 
historia  artium,  I  397 — 899. 
triplex,  i.  398. 
maxirai  usus,  cur,  tft. 
bistorisB  naturalis  species,  iii.  730* 
vexationes  artis  tanquam  vincula  Protei, 

1899. 
qusedam  artes  praeferendae,  cur,  vb, 
quomodo  inventie,  i,  617 — 619. 
mechanica)    sedentariss  alienigenis   com- 
mittendae,  i.  799.' 
Art,  its  vexations  are  as  the  bonds  of  Proteus, 
iv.  256. 
which  arts  to  be  preferred  for  experi- 
ments, t6. 
its  reUtion  to  naturs,  v.  506,  507. 
Arts,  inventors  of  new  arts  deifiocl,  iii.  323. 
voluptuary,  deficiency  of  laws  to  repress, 
iii  878. 
flonrish  St  the  decline  of  states,  iv. 
395. 
intellectual,  four  in  number,  iii.  383. 
libeinl  when  they  most  iloarish,  iii.  378  ; 
iv.  396. 
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mechaQlcal,  why  periected  by  time,  UL 
226,  290  ;  iv.  29«,  298w 

have  their  origin  in  natnn  or  chance, 

IT.  408->413. 
biftonr  o^Ai 
militaiy,  when  they  most  flonritb,  iii.  878; 

ir.396.    &»  Military  Arts, 
of  custody,  iii.  397. 
of  jndgment,  iii.  384,  892, 
jocular,  IT.  395. 
biftoiy  0^  iv.  253b 

•  ipecies  of  natural  history,  ▼.  508. 
diTided  into  three  parts,  It.  257« 
.   vtility  of  it,  iU 
uiTention  ol^  the  work  of  Ingic,  iv.  407. 
this  part  of  knowledge  shown  to  be 
deficientfiv.  408— 413. 
sedentary  injure  the  warlike  disposition  of 
a  people,  v.  84. 

in  old  times  left  to  slaves,  «5. 
now  should  be  left  to  strangers,  &. 
and  methods,  error  of  prematurely  reduc- 
ing knowledge  into,  iii.  292. 
Arthpr,  King,  CssMtr  truly  did  greater  deeds 

than,  iii.  234  ;  iv.  367. 
Articulation  of  sounds,  ii  411 — 413. 
Artionli  inqaisitionis  de  giavi  et  levi,  i.  636 — 
639. 
natura   ezaminanda   super   articulos,  L 
403. 
Arteflna  with  two  lives,  y.  266. 

qui  senescens  spiritum  adolescentis  in  se 
transtulit,  ii.  158. 
Artifldal  spring*,  experiment  touching  the 

making  of,  ii.  347. 
Aibeftoi,  or  Salamander's  wool,  ii.  591. 
Aachamni,  i.  451. 

Aahei,  whether  a  vessel  filled  with,  will  re- 
ceive the  like  quantity  of  water  that  it 
would  have  done  if  empty,  ii.  354. 
AliniuB  PoUio^  error  respeeting  U$  ag«^  ii.  96. 
Asp,  painless  death  by,  il  539. 
Aipiriatat  abound  in  languages  derived  from 

the  Ooths,  iv.  443. 
Assecla  venti,  ii  20,  30—33. 
Aiaent,  caution  on  giving  or    withholding, 

iv.  68. 
Aairimilandl  desiderium  in  omnibus  cocporibns, 

i.340. 
Afiimilatio  optimi  fit  cessante  motn  locali, 
il221. 
dilatationes  corpomn  per  assimilationemy 

iL  281,  282. 
contractio  corporum  per,  ii.  298,  299. 
Aitimilation  of   bodies  distinguished  from 
tnmsmutationi  iL  614. 
desire  of,  in  all  bodies,  iv.  224. 
dilatations  of  bodies  by,  v.  276—278. 
best  performed  at  rest,  v.  331. 
of  food,  nature  of  the  act  of,  v.  304,  305. 
contraction  of  bodies  by,  v.  398. 
Aatrologia,  I  456. 

multA  snperstitione  referta,  i.  554. 
physica  sana  et  recipiendfl,demptis  super- 
stitionibus,  i.  554 — 560. 


AftrologU— ooii<wfli0f£. 

pr»iictiones  possunt  fieri  de  certis  rebos^ 

i.658. 
electiones  non  prorsos  rejiciendae;,  si&. 
hand  insciti  distinguit  dispodtioiie*  bomi* 
nam  secoodum  planetas,  i.  733L 
Astnlogj,  how  fu  useful  to  sdenoe,  iiL  289, 
862 ;  iv.  350—353. 
divisions  of  men's  natures  by,  iiL  435. 
without  foundation,  iv.  847,  349. 
a  part  of  physic,  iv.  349. 
predictions  and  elections,  It.  353 — 355. 
astrological  iuani^,  iv.  855. 
four  ways  by  which  the  science  may  be 

approached,  iv.  855. 
men*s  dispositions,  whether  decided  by 
the  predominant  ptaneta,  v.  21. 
Aatrt,  solida  ant  flammea,  iiL  73d,  743w     fide 

SteUs. 
Aitringents  dassified  according  to  their  pro- 

pertiea,  iiL  830,  831. 
Aftronomia  quss  physica  eat  denderanda,  L 
552,553. 
pars  magna  ejus  abturda,  L  552. 
philosophiam  cormpit,  iiL  748. 
historia  ejus  conscribenda,  L  405. 
Aatronomieal  instruments,  improTementa  in, 

V.  512, 513. 
Aatronomieal  observations,  v.  556. 
Af tronomj,  attempts  to  construct  an  orthodox 
mtem  of,  L  345. 
mode  of  investigation  proposed  by  Bacon, 

L553. 
date  ofG{dileo*»  diteoveriet^  iiL  7 Id. 
kjipolhetet  to  explain  tke  moUoM  ^  the 

pianeU,  iiL  716—718. 
qf  Ptolemy,  iii.  717. 
^  Tyeho  Brake,  Ok 
4^HeracUtmti  •&. 
Bacon's  view  </,  iiL  716—726: 
history  of^  proposed,  iv.  265. 
is  weak  and  unsound,  iv.  347. 
compared  to  the  stufind  ox  of  Prome- 
theus, iv.  348. 
exploded  opinions,  «5. 
ranked   among   the   mathematical  arts, 

iv.  349. 
province  o^  t.  524. 
Atalanta  and  the  golden  ball,L  180,  213 ;  iiL 

222,  247,  498  ;  iv.  71.  105. 
Atheiim,  learned  times  have  inclined  to,  iii. 

264.  267. 
Atheiamui,  an  scientia  inclinat  mentem  ad 

eum,  L  436. 
Atheist,  miracles  never  wrought  to  convert, 

whv,  iv.  841. 
Athletic,  or  art  of  activity,  iiL  370,  378  ;  iv. 
394,  895. 
divided  into  agility  and  endursnce,  iv.  394. 
proposed  history  o^  iv.  270. 
Athletiea,  L  602,  60a 

historia  ejus  conscribenda,  L  410. 
AthoB  Mount, 

summit  ever  free  from  winds,  iL  4 ;  v.  1 72. 
Atlantie  Ocean,  tides  of,  v.  452,  453. 
Atlantis  the  Qreat^  iu  destruction, iii.  1 40, 1 4 1 . 
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Atlantif  insula,  iii.  574,  605. 

Atlas,  the  fable  ot,  iv.  4*29. 

interpreted  b;  Aristotle,  L  640. 

Atomi  vel  semina,  i.  234. 

doctrina  Democriti  de  atomis,  iii.  15* 
atomas  duobos  sensibus  aceipitur,  ib. 

1.  i»o  oorponun  sectionii  portione 

minimft,  «&. 
comniinatio  materia  existUlong^ 
e&   quae  sub  adspectum   cadit 
•abtilior,  iiL  15,  16. 

2.  pro  corpore  quod  Tacuo  caret,  ib, 
doctrina  Heronis  de  vacuo,  iii.  16. 
sequalitas  et  inssqualitas  atomoniiD,  iiL 

17—19. 
doctrina  PythagorsB,  iii.  18. 
doctrina  Democriti,  iiL  15 — 18. 

duplex  est  opinio  de  atomis  atque 

adeo  esse  potest,  iii.  18. 
atomi  Democriti  nnllius  rei  similes 
quae  sub  sensum  cadere  possit,  iii. 
82. 
objectio  ad  doctrinam  Democriti  de 
transmutatione  compositonim,  ib. 
utilitas  inquisitionis  de  prim4  conditione 

seminuro,  ib. 
de  separatione  et  alteratione  materise,  tft. 
necetsitas  cooceptionis  atomomro,  iiL  1 1 1. 
Atomic  Theory  of  Baeon^  L  46. 

of  Democritns,  ▼.  419, 422, 464, 514, 515. 

origin  of  the  doctrine,  iv.  320. 

based  on  £sise  assumpiions,  iv.  126 

Bacon  had  a  deep  insight  ^i/o,  iii.  70. 

eenwret  DemocrituMy  ib. 

Boaoqfoieh  on  the,  ib. 

Leibnitz f  his  monadism,  iiL  7L 

word  atom  taken  in  two  senses,  St, 

1,  as  the  smallest  portion  of  the  di- 

vision  of  bodies,  ib, 
a  comminution  of  matter  exists 
far  beyond  what  is  visible,  v. 
419,420.  • 

2.  as  a  body  without  vacuity,  v.  420. 
Heroes  doctrine  of  a  vacuum,  ib, 
equality  and  inequality  of,  v.  42*2,  423. 

opinion  of  Pythagoras,  v.  422L 
opinion  of  Democritus,  ib. 
these  the  only  two  possible  opinions, 
ib, 
objection  to  Democritua*  theory  of  traus- 

mutations  of  bodies,  ib. 
inquiry  concerning  the  first  condition  of 
atoms  the  most  useful  of  all,  why,  v. 
423. 
concerning  separation  and  alteration,  ib. 
Ekphradus'^  dodrine  emoemmg  tOoms,  iii. 

18. 
unlike  anything  tbat  can  fidl  uuder  the 

senses,  v.  464. 
their  qualities  and  motions  also  unlike, 
being  the  beginnings  of  the  combina- 
tions, which  alone  are  visible  to  us,  ti^. 
nooessi^  of  the  idea,  v.  492.  See  Matter. 


AMloilI,  his  advice  td  Cicero,  iii.  446. 
Attraction  by  similitude  of  substance,  iL  564 
565. 
of  the  earth,  v.  537. 

of  bodies,  experimental  observations  toucli- 
ing,  iiL  824,  826. 
Atriola  mortis  tree,  iL  203—207. 

fpiiitus  vivus  tribns  indiget,  it.  203. 
motn  commodo,  iL  203,  204. 
le&igerio  temperate,  iu  204 — ^206. 
alimento  idoneo,  iL  206,  207. 
Atrophin  causa,  quid,  iL  207. 
AtrophT  in  old  age,  cause  of,  v.  315. 
Audaoii,  antitheU  de,  L  701. 
AaditioxLei  admirandas  Aristotelis,  i.  456. 
Aaditm  et  sonorum  historia  oonscribeudn,  L 
408. 
historia  soni  et  anditiis,  iii.  657,  680. 
Anj^utiniia  Donius  de  animA  humanA,  i.  606; 

iv.  398. 
Augustni  CflBiaz.    See  Csnar. 
AurioQlnm  JvdflBi,  genus  fungi,  ii.  262. 
Aurora  borealis,  sip  of  heat,  iii.  649. 
Aori-fabrilii  histona  conscribenda,  L  409. 
Aurom,  auri  uncia   pro  mensurA  pondemm 
habita,  iL  246. 
quibus  in  locis  repertum,  ii.  2,  49. 
transmutatio  ejus  pro  suspecta  habenda,  iL 

250. 
auri  cubus  in  ponderando  corpora  diversa, 

iiL  692, 
anruro  medidnale,  tres    ejus  fbrmtt,  iL 

155. 
potabile,  iL  187. 
Aviter  tamquam  ab  imo  spirat,  iL  28. 
asseda  mundi,  ii.  30. 
qualitates  ei  peculiares,  iL  33 — 36. 
Authority  of  two  kinds,  ii.  656. 
AuthoiitLet,  not  adduced  by  Bacon,  why,  iv. 

108. 
Aathort  in  sciences,  credit  due  to,  iiL  289. 
Autobiography  q^  Baeon,  iii.  508. 
Averroes,  ids  dodrine  qf  the  esBtension  of  mat- 
ier^  iL  236. 
his  contempt  of  PtoUmfs  sjfstem^  iii.  7 1 8. 
Atoi,  plures  ex  avibus  quam  ex  quadrupedibna 
lougasvse,  cur,  ii.  128. 
duratio  vitie,  iL  124—127. 
Tolatio  avium,  iiL  699,  700. 
Avioenna  ascribed  to  qU  matter  a  form  of  cor- 

poreity^  ii.  236. 
Azioma  est  veritatis  portio  solida,  iii.  554. 
axiomatum  scala,  iL  555. 
axiomata  adhuc  infiima,  L  159. 
primsB  philosophise,  L  541 — 543. 
duo  genera  axiomatum  de  tianslbrmatione 
corporuro,  L  230 — 235. 
Axioms,  a  re^eOion  of  AristotWs  aUegories^  i, 
48. 
Aristotle^s  two  rules  of,  iiL  236,  239. 
at  present  unsound,  iv.  49,  5U. 
for  transformation  of  bodies  of  two  kinds, 
i?.  122—126. 
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Baoohu,  &ble  of,  ezplained,  W.  3S2— 835. 

fiibula  Bacchi  interpretata,  i.  535 — 538.  - 

Baeon,  Frandi,  tdUums  of  kit  trorlw,  i  iii.  iv. 

armngemeiU  of  hit  wHHngt,  i,  iv.  ▼.  Tiii. 

ZI.  xu. 
divition  ofediiortkipf  i,  ti.  tiji. 
hit  biography  to  be  wrilten^  i.  ix. 
Dr,  RawUji*t  Memoir^  i.  iz.  z. 
hit  <Aoice  </ the  Latin  UrngVit^  L  zi 
teat  ofthit  edittOHy  i.  ziii. 
truHtfaiiant  of  hit  Latim  workt,  i.  ziv. 
portraiit  of,  {,  zr.  zzL 
Dr.  Rawley*s  biography  of,  L  8—18. 
date  of  pttbiication^  i.  3. 
bis  parentage,  ift. 
youth,  i.  3,  4. 
residence  in  France,  i.  4« 
legal  studies,  L  5,  6. 
oonnectioD  with  Essex,  i  6. 
favour  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  i.  6,  7. 
under  King  James,  i  7. 
offices  held  by,  L  7,  8. 
Diairiage,  i.  8. 

ditgrace  and  oondemnaiiam,  i,  8,  9. 
order  of  his  works,  i.  9,  10. 
elocution,  ill. 
habits  of  study,  i.  12.    ^ 
meals,  A. 
conTersation,  ib, 
manners,  i.  13. 
religion,  L  14. 
free  from  malice,  tft. 
reputation,  i.  15,  16. 
diet,  1 16. 
nativity,  i.  1 7. 
death,  I  17, 18. 
epitaph,  i.  18. 
hit  method,  I  21—61. 

our  knowledge  ofH  incomplete,  i.  21. 

essentially  inductifje,  i.  22. 
hit  induction  how  dijfering  from  ordinary 
induction,  L  22,  23. 

hit  lost  of  confidence  in  kit  own  method 
of  induction,  i.  83. 

tit  characterittiet,  i.  23,  84. 

1.  certainiy  of  remdt, 

2.  truth  made  attainable  by  aU 

wen* 
whether  eniirefy  novel,  i.  24,  25. 
his  idea  qf  science,  i.  25 — 35. 
doctrine  offormt,  I  28—33,  39,  41—43. 
tablet  ofappeanmoe,  i.  33,  34. 
method  ofetedusioHf  L  34—37. 
realitm,  i.  38,  39. 

impractiealnlity  of  hit  method^  i.  88. 
eontequent  modificationt  of,  i.  39 — 4  L 
essential  character  of  hit  philotophy,  the 

analytit  of  the  concrete  into  the  abetract, 

i.  41. 
ilt  distifictive  character,  i.  270—284. 
prerogative  instances,  i.  43 — 45. 
hit  atomic  theory,  L  45,  46. 


a  meohanioal  pkytiologitL,  i  46. 

kit  tmmmary  pkitoeopky,  i.  46 — 49. 

dodrine  of  the  mnU,  i.  4»^53. 

qfnainre  and  i^e,  i.  53 — 56. 

of  final  eantet,  i.  56,  57. 

fwsdamenUd  ideat  ^  kit  tyttem^  i.  5  7 — 64. 

why  aaUed  a  utiHtarian,  i.  58. 

religiomt  eamettneet  of  hit  wriHs^ti,  L  64. 

effiet  of  hit  attaekt  on  ArittaOe^  i.  65. 

iUt  oiofi  aeeount  f^  ike  plan  of  Ufeke  laid 

down  far  himidf,  iii  507 — 510. 
eoMiani  Ukrongh  Hfr  to  kit  great  design, 
'    ui.508. 

eaute  of  tome  of  kit  fiuikt,  iii.  509. 
amoumt  of  kit  matkematieal  knowledge^  iK 
comet  of  kit  personal  want  of  euooees  in 

praelieal  teienee,  iii.  509,  514. 
kit  own  ettim€Ue  iif  Idmedf  iiL  510. 
kit  want  of  tke  facnUy  q/  dittingmi^kinff 

dijhrencet,  ib. 
previout  and  contemporary  diaooveties  qf 

wkidk  ke  appeart  ignoranty  iii.  51 1,  512. 
kit  want  of  appredatkm  of  ArieiatU,  xiL 

515. 
kit  want  qfantkority  at  a  lawyer^  ib. 
CIS  a  poUtieal  eoonomitt,  ib. 
itolaUion  from  pkilotqpkieal  eontempora" 

riet,  ib. 
doctrine  of  tdolt,  iiL  66. 
n^jection  of  tke  tyllogitm,  ib. 
character  of  hit  age,  i.  67. 
At*  expeeiationt  nUf^dfiUed^  i.  84. 
whether  he  had  a  detin  to  keep  kit  sjnfaas 

a«eei^L107— 118. 
no  utilitarian,  I  222. 
wkeUer  tke  first  to  rebd  againtt  tke  ash 

tkorit^  ofAritfotle,  i.  372. 
opinion  of  Sir  John  Hertekel,  i.  373. 
not  the  introducer  of  induetive  reatomna, 

i.  372.  — «^, 

hit  relation  to  Galileo,  i.  878,  376. 

hit  relaikm  to  the  eontemporaneomt  tchool  if 

indsictive  phUotophy,  i.  377. 
nature  of  kit  intellect,  i.  387. 
hit  impeatkmeni,  L  419. 
acquaintance  with  Frendk  authort,  i.  449. 
d^ectt  of  hit  method  (f  calculating  tpedfic 

gra^tiet,  ii.  233,  234. 
alwayt  unjust  to  ArittotUf  ii.  234,  237. 
hit  will,  iit  8. 

hit  theory  qftidet,  ixL  42,  45,  46. 
kit  kandwfiting,  iii.  208,  209. 

changet  m  U,  iii.  209. 
eenture  of,  by  Coleridge,  iii.  516. 
interett  in  GUberCt  diteoeeriety  ib. 

in  GalHeo't,  ib. 
merely  mentiont  Ga^leo,  xiL  722. 
ttyle  ofeontemptuout  uneetiee,  whyadcpled, 

iii.  525,  526.  * 

hit  vieics  (fattronomy,  iii.  716 — 726. 
ignorant  of  the  lawt  of  Kapler,  iii.  723, 724 
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Bacon,  FramoU— AMft'ffWfi. 

a  tmmpeter  not  a  combatant,  it.  372. 
doei  Dot  disdain  the   hombleit  labonrt 

to  advance  human  interesta,  ▼.  4. 
fitted  by  ejcperience  of  eighteen  year*,  to 

write  on  civil  goTemment,  v.  78, 79. 
ipee  mente  dotatuft  ad  philoeophiam  satis 

aptA  et  paxatH,  iil  518,  519. 
ambitio  ejus,  et  vitae  proposita,  iii.  518, 

519. 
▼aletndo  affecta,  iiL  519. 
publicandi  ratio,  iii.  520. 
Franciscua  Bacon  sic  oogitavit,  iiL  591. 
rebus  ciyilibua  plus  quam  vellel  immiatua^ 
iii.  619. 
Baoon,  Boger,  doetrms  of  idoU  wkeAer  bar- 
rowed  from  JUm^  i.  90 ;  ii.  97|  98. 
faintly  praised  by  hi$  aameaoibs,  iiL  534. 
kis  in/bienoe  on  Coiumbutf  ib. 
Bain  marie,  L  357. 
Balla  of  ciyatal  and  alabaster  to  hold  in  the 

hand  in  agtiea,  ii.  380. 
Balnea,  iL  181,  192,  199,  200. 
aanguinia,  ii.  199. 
maris^  L  357. 
Balneatoria  historia  conacribenda,  i.  409. 
Balthasar  Gerard,  Act  eooinmi  in  the  hour  of 

death,  L  582. 
Bandora,  iL  399. 
Barbaromm  incurtionea  baud  ampUua  meta- 

endse,  iii.  519. 
Barbarofsa,  advice  of  hia  Jewiah  phyaicians, 

T.  309. 
Barbati  parasiti,  L  448. 
Barbary,  iL  468,  473. 
Barenti,  eearch  for  NorthrEatt  patmgt^  L 

240. 
Bartlioloniew^  his  tnnsmission  of  the  Gospel 

to  the  New  AUantis,  iii.  137—139. 
Baae  sounds  as  distinguished  firom  treble,  canae 

of,  ii.  407,  408. 
Bashfol  persons  long-lived^  r.  279. 
Baailiak  kills  by  aspect,  iL  648. 
deceit  resembles  the,  y.  17. 
Basiliaei  fiibula,  i.  729. 
Baaket-maldng,  proposed  history  o^  i.  410. 
Baths  and  ointments,  history  o^  proposed,  ir. 
269. 
use  of,  commended,  ▼.  288. 
emollient,  the  use  of,  v.  306. 
astringent,  how  compounded,  v.  808.  See 
Balnea. 
Bays  of  the  sea,  tides  in,  v.  454. 
Bay  tree  forbida  peatUent  airs,  iL  651. 
Beak,  some  birds  cast  the,  ii.  575. 
Bears,  their  hybernation,  iL  638. 

their  breeding  time,  i6. 
Beasts  smaller  than  fishes,  and  larger  than 
birds,  why,  iL  622. 
their  lives  regarded   by  the  righteons, 
V.  44. 
Beauty  and  good  features,  help  towards,  ii. 
349,  350. 
limbs  and  head  may  be  moulded  in  in- 

fiincy,  t5. 
aulitheoes  fur  and  against,  iv.  473. 


Beemols  or  half-notes,  ii.  386,  387.  ' 

Beer,  bottled,  ii.  445. 

Bees,  maUkemaHeal  knowledge  ehoum    5y,   L 

619. 
BehaTionr,  wisdom  o^  mostly  despised  by 
learned  men,  iiL  447. 
not  to  be  too  much  studied,  iiL  446, 447. 
the  garment  of  the  mind,  iiL  447.    See 
Carriage,  Manners,  Conversation. 
Being  without  well-being  is  a  curse,  ▼.  76. 
the  conditions  of,  to  be  considered  in  six 
categories  or  potentialities,  y.  208 — 
210.     • 
Belief;  means  to  fortify,  are  three,  iL  656. 
Experience. 
Reason. 
Authority. 
Bella  civilia,  propter  mores  noyos  multas  re- 
gionea  peragratuia,  iiL  519. 
belli  neryi  laoerti  ciyium,  L  794,  795. 
bellicsB  rei  hiatoria  conacribenda,  L  410. 
bellorum  prsetextna,  L  800. 
juatum  bellnm  reipubllcsB  aalubris  ezerd- 

tatio,  L  801. 
bellum  civile  inatar  calorie  febrilia,  t5. 
Bells,  the  aound    oC;  aoppoeed  to  diaaipate 

thunder  and  lightning,  v.  172. 
BoU-metal,  composition  of,  iiL  802. 
Bellows,  compreaaion  of  air  by^  y.  497. 
Belly  and  members,  fiible  of,  iv.  286. 
Benediet,  some  medicines  are,  iL  345. 
Benedietio  Judae  et  Issacharis,  L  795. 
Bensalem,  in.  122, 153. 
Bereeynthia,  primary  philosophy  likened  to, 

iy.  340. 
Berengario  of  Capri  httmUd  injeeiiont  for 

tmntcmieal prtparalione,  L  594. 
Berosos,  hie  ikeory  thai  one  half  of  the  moom 

woe  not  luminone,  iiL  725. 
Besom  toithoml  a  band^  proverb^  iy.  189. 
Betel-nnt,  a  narcotic,  y.  271. 

chewed  with  lime,  iL  577. 
Bethlehem,  stone  at,  given  to  milch  cattle,  iL 

592. 
Beioar  stone,  y.  264. 

Lord  Bacon  not  without  fidih  in,  y.  299. 
of  two  kinds,  iL  499. 
lapis  probataa  yirtutis,  iL  156,  191. 
Biography,  yalue  of,  iiL  337, 453. 
deficiency  in,  iiL  338  ;  iy.  307. 
material  o^  in  hiatory,  y.  21. 
the  use  of,  y.  56.    See  Liyes. 
Birds  awifter  than  beaata,  why,  ii.  551. 
plnmi4^  of.    See  Plumage, 
amaller  than  beaata,  why,  ii.  G22. 
poisoned  in  flying  over  Lake  Aveniua, 

iL  647. 
longer  lived  than  beaata,  whv,  v.  239 — 
241. 
Birdwitted  men,  iy.  495. 
Birth,  cauaea  of  acceleration  of,  '*i.  457,  458. 

See  Aceeleration. 
Bis-oeuli,  L  307. 
Bite  ofmad  dogs,  ii.  439. 
Bitumen,  ii.  590, 594. 

viue  Bctivse,  iL  689. 
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Bladder,  experiment  with,  on  the  ezpaniion  of 
yapoura,  v.  352,  353. 
on  the  contraction  of  air  by  the  cold  of 
nitre,  v.  392. 
Blear  eyes  infect  toundy  iL  648. 
Bleeding  tends  to  longevity,  ▼.  265. 
Blessing  used  at  the  feast  of  the  fifunily  in  the 

New  AUantit,  iii.  150. 
Bloia,  mode  of  thickening  cream  there,  ii.  469. 
Blood,  how  to  be  kept  cool,  v.  288.  289. 
how  rendered  more  firm,  v.  290. 
diet  to  purify,  t.  296. 
transfusion  of  human,  ▼.  307. 
of  kittens  used  in  cases  of  erysipelas,  iL 
hsmorrhage  of^  how  stopped,  t6. 
baths  of,  substitutes  for,  v.  808. 
Bloodstone,  a  charm  to  stunch  bleeding  at  the 

nose,  ii.  663. 
Boasting,  v.  52. 

Boata  for  going  under  water,  iii.  163. 
Body,  human,  the  hard  substances  of,  ii.  580, 
581. 
embalming  of,  ii.  588—590. 
to  preserre,  ii.  580—590. 

three  requisites,  ii.  589. 
action  of,  on  Uie  mind,  iii.  368;  iv.  375 — 

378. 
composite  nature  of,  iii.  870. 
why  easily  distempered,  iiL  371. 
knowledge  respecting  the,  iiL  367,  370 — 

379. 
the  tabernacle  of  the  mind,  iii.  379. 
iu  good  of  four  kinds,  health,  beauty, 

strength,  pleasure,  iii.  379. 
waste  of^  by  heat,  a  receipt  against,  iii. 
829.     See  Corpus. 
Boiling,  swelling  of  divers  grains  in,  ii.  624. 
Boldness  in  attempting,  iiL  2*24. 

antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  486. 
Boletns  growing  on  the  oak,  iL  537. 
Bombyoini  fili  inventio,  iii.  615. 
Bones,  ii.  580,  581. 

in  the  heart  of  a  stag,  iL  581. 
Bonnm,  doctrina  de  exemplari  sive  imagine 
boni,L  715,716. 
natura  ejus  duplex,  i.  717. 

1.  Bonum  individuate,  sive  suitatis, 

quando  res  totum  quiddam  e^t 
in  seipsA. 

2.  Bonum  communionis,  quando.  res 

est  pars  totius  alicujus  majoris. 
Haec  distiiictio  imposuit  fineni  contro- 
versiis. 

1.  De  vit4  contemplative  activie  pr8&- 

ferenda,L  718. 

2.  De  foelicitate,  an  in  virtute,  aut 

in  voluptate  ponenda,  i.  718. 

3.  Utrum  foelidtas  in  iis,  qus  in 

potestate  nostrd,ponenda,L  720. 

4.  Quod  philosophia  uon  est  profes- 

sorium  vitse  genua,  L  720, 721. 

5.  An  res  civi^es  a  philosophis  vi- 

tandse,  L  721. 
Bonum  individuate  partitur  in, 

1.  Bonum  activum,  i.  722 — 724. 

2.  Bonum  passivuro,  quod  vel  per- 

fcctivum,  L  7*24. 


Bonnm  individuale— eoa/mvedl 

vel  conservativum,  sive  fruitio 

natone  nostras  congrueiitiiini. 
fruitio  boni  quid  sit,  i.  725. 
utrum  anima  tianqnillitatem  et  frnendi 
vigorem  simul  retinere  possit,  A. 
Boniim  conununioois,  sive  officium,  dnaa 
partes  habet,  L  726,  727. 

1.  De  officio  hominis  in  commnTii, 

L  730,  731. 

2.  De  officiis  specialibus   et  xies|>ec- 

tivis,  et  de  officiis  matois,    i. 
727—730.    See  Good, 
Books,  eonsideiatioDs  concerning  the  reading 
of,  iiL  414. 
and  studies,  their  influence  on  mannen, 

iiL  440. 
precepts  of  caution  and  direcdon  conoeni- 

ing,  *. 
for  advancement  of  learning,  two  tUniga 
required,  iv.  285. 

1.  Libraries,  t5. 

2.  New  editions,  A. 

a  henldry  of  precedence  among^  iv.  310. 
Boreas,  ab  alto  spirat,  iL  28. 
nomen  alterom  Etesise,  «6. 
sssecla  mundi,  iL  30. 
qualitates  ei  pecutiares,  ii.  33 — 36. 
altematioaes  ejus  cum  Austrosigna  hyemia 
et  ventorum,  iL  53.    See  North  wind. 
Borgia  de  Gatlonim  in  Italiam  ezpeditione,  iii. 

558. 
Bos,  brevis  aeviy  ii.  123. 

boves  ez  pascuis  novis  novas  camea  reci- 
pere,  iL  202. 
BoseOTiteh,  hi*  tkeory,  I  230. 
Boswell,  Sir  Wm.,  eudodian  of  Bacons  sminu- 

eeripts  afier  his  deatk,  iii.  3--8. 
Botaido  gardens,  iv.  287. 
Bonillet,  Jl/.,  hit  edition  of  *^  (Euvres  PMo- 

topJiiques"  L  104. 
Bowels,  offices  of  the  principal,  v.  293. 
Bows,  power  of  the  Turkish,  ii.  564. 
Bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the  spirits,  iL  661. 
refrigerant,  corroborant,  aperient,  ifi. 
other  kinds  of,  ii.  662. 
Brains  taken  in  ^ut  strengthen  the  memory, 
u.  664. 
abode  of  the  vital  spirits,  v.  323. 
Branoh  planted  wilt  grow  if  barked,  otherwise 

not,  why,  ii.  542. 
Bread  in  the  oven,  swelling  of,  v.  366. 
Breath  on  glass,  dec,  ii.  377,  378. 
of  life,  what,  iv.  397. 
of  man,  offsnsive  during  south  wind, v.  156. 
Brightness,  to  produce,  iii.  240. 
Britain,  the  ancient  mother  name  of  the  island^ 

iv.  306. 
British  Assooiation,  eyttem  of  cheerwUom  Ajr, 
tDould  have  been  approved  by  B<ioon,  u  390. 
British  Channel,  tides  in,  v.  452,  453. 
Brisa,  ventUB  inter  tropicos,  ii.  26,  27. 
Briie,  a  tropical  wind,  v.  147,  148. 
blows  north-east,  v.  149. 
under  the  equinoctial,  iL  478. 
Bmise,  swelling  of,  reduced  by  applying  a  cold 
metallic  body,  why,  ii.  G2Q, 
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Brutes,  their  toula,  it.  397. 

a  corporeal  pubstanca  componnded  Of  the 

natures  of  air  and  flame,  iv.  398. 
why  worshipped  by  the  Egyptiani,  iv. 
409. 
Brnti,  solertis  eomm,  i.  293. 
animce  qiiales,  i.  604 — 607. 
in  templis  ^gyptorum.  cor,  iii.  608. 
Bmtus  Lndusy  hia  sentence  on  his  sons»  ▼. 
18. 
mii  ejos,  L  730. 
BubUes,  ii.  347. 

io  Umv,  i.  273. 
Bnchanaiiy  hi$  History  of  Scotland^  i.  50a 


Bnrgondi  Principis  Annulonensis  interfectoris 

patientia,  i.  £82. 
Burgundy,  Duke  o^  story  of  the  annonnco- 

ment  of  his  death,  il  667. 
Borialf  in  earth,  ii.  466-^68. 

experiments  with  fruits,  ii«  467. 
with  beer  and  vinegar,  ib. 
with  precious  stones  to  restore  th& 
colours,  U>, 
Burning  glasses,  to  make,  iii.  616. 
Baoom  notfamUiar  wUh,  i.  253b 
Bnmge,  infusion  o^  IL  345. 
Buying  alive,  instances  of,  v.  317. 
Bntter&M  resuscitated  by  warmth,  iv.  177; 
Y.  269. 


C. 


Cabinet  of  knowledge,  iv.  497* 
CsBlestia.     Vuie  Ccslestia. 
Ceementaria  hittoria  conscribenda,  i.  410. 
Carimonis,  antitheta  de  eis,  i.  701. 
CflMalpinos,  hia  theory  of  tides,  iii.  39,  40,  43. 
Cnsar,  Angnttns,  *'  Piaudito  **  at  his  death, 
i.  771  ;  V.  58. 
his  euthanasia,  iii.  375. 
Cssar,  Julias,  i.  438. 

at  Alexandria,  his  method  of  obtaining 

fresh  water  on  the  sea  shore,  ii.  339. 
letter  to  Oppius  and  Balbus,  iv.  289. 
his  power  of  dictation  to  five  secretaries, 

iv.  374. 
when  the  entrails  were  not  fitvonrable,  v. 

58. 
abandoned  a  civil  life  for  a  military,  why, 

v.  65. 
his  friends,  v.  66. 
his  ambition,  v.  69,  70. 
an  example  of  learning  combined  with 

military  excellence,  iii.  269,  307* 
his  book  of  Apophthegms,  iii.  31 1;  iv.  314. 
his  Commentaries,  i5. 
his  De  Analogic,  L  476,  653  ;  iii  811  ; 

iv.  441. 
hisAnti-Cato,  i.  476;iiL311. 
computation  of  the  year  reformed  by  him, £6. 
his  remarkable  speeches,  iii.  312. 
exemplum  conjunctionis  virtutis  militarise 

et  literarisB,  L  476^478. 
Libmm  Commentariorum,  L  476* 
Calendarium,  t6. 
Apophthegmata,  i6. 

oratio  incipiens,  ^  Ego  Quirites,**  i.  477. 
Non  Rex  sum  sed  Caesar,  «&. 
ad  Metellum,  t&. 
De  Sylia,  i.  478.^ 
ad  amspicem,  i.  770. 
ad  navis  gubematorem,  i.  685. 
Csesias,  the  east-north-east  wind,  v.  146. 

attracts  clouds,  v.  157. 
Cain,  an  image  ef  the  active  state,  iii.  297. 

X'  ola,  imago  vitie  activse,  i.  465. 
of  doubts,  iii.  364;  iv.  358. 
of  inventionsi  iii.  863L 


Calendar— oQwfwiMerf. 

of  thing*  supposed  impoisiblo    or   not 

invented,  i6. 
of  popular  errors,  iiL  364;  iv.  358. 
of  sects  of  philosophy,  iiL  366. 
Callisthenem,  dictum  Alexandri  ad,  i.  474. 
Calor  et  frigus,  i.  313. 

doctrine  Teiesii,  iii.  94,  95,  109—118: 
inquisitio  de  form4  calidi,  i.  236 — 268. 
definitio  ejus,  I  266. 
definitio  apud  Peripatetioos,  i.  335. 
opificia  ejus    in    operibua    huroanis,    L 

353—857. 
artificidis,  i.  356. 
calorie  remissioris  poteatas  adhoc  latet, 

L  356. 
diversitatai  ejus,  L  357. 
caloris  graduati  opificia,  ft6. 
incequalitas  ordinata  caloris,  filia  eosli  est 

et  generationis  mater,  ib. 
Ignis  a  calore  solis  quatuor  modis  diifert, 

i.  290. 
spiritunm,  ii.  217.' 
officium  ejus,  ii.  162. 
quoroodo  servandus,  ii.  168,  169. 
Calnmniate  boldly,  for  some  of  it  will  stick, 

V.  67. 
Camelns  longaavus,  ii.  123. 
Camera  Cantabrlgise  sonora,  iii.  664. 
Camomile  Alley,  iL  380. 
I  CampansB  sonus,  iii.  679,  680. 

experimentum  trinm  campanamm,  iiL  680. 
Campanella,  de  tensu  rerwn^  i.  52,  53. 

a  ditcipU  of  Teletims,  iii.  75. 
Campbell,  Lord,  om  Baam'$/aintiitg-fiti,  i.  17. 
Canaries,  tree  in,  ever  dripping  with  water,  v. 

397. 
Candle  surrounded  by  spirits  of  wine,  an  ex- 
periment, V.  583. 
Canes  containing  water,  y.  397. 
Canienla,  change  of  a  star  in,  v.  529. 

Stella  in  cox&  ejus,  iiL  754. 
Canis  brevis  aevi,  iL  123. 
Canns  copiam  aquae  praebentes,  ii.  296. 
Cannon-ball,  discharged,  continuing  vibration 
of|  Y.  365. 
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OantbAiidM,  where  bred,  ii  573. 
Capa  Yerde,  il  473. 
Oaptr,  car  bwTioris  eri,  ii  124. 
Caphe,  berba  opiata,  ii.  1 64. 
Capital  punishmenu,  v.  95. 
Carbonie  aeidga*^  heat  rimmUUed  hji^  \,  938. 
CardamoiL,  Penian  children  fed  on,  ii  458. 
Oaidaa,  kit  tkeory  o/Udea,  iii.  42,  43. 
CardaaQf,  iii.  530,  571,  603. 
Cardinal  virtaet  in  niiture,  iy.  262. 
Cardinalei  yirtatet  in  naturA,  i.  403. 
Carmofina  bmea,  ii.  1 80. 
Cameades  a  Romi  dimiMus,  i.  437. 
Caanei,  an  licet  comedere,  i.  758. 
Carpenter  of  Fortune,  ▼.  71. 
Caniage  towards  princes  and  mlers,  ▼.  45,  46. 
good,  importance  o^    t.   33.     See   Be- 
haviour. 
CaryophpUeOy  i.  269. 
CaaeB  omitted  by  the  law,  three  remedies  for, 

▼.  90. 
Caspian  Sea,  whether  it  ebbs  and  flows,  iy. 

261  ;v.  457. 
Caipium  Hare,  utnun  fluznm  aquarum  habet, 

i.  402  ;  iii.  61. 
CaMandrnm,  dictum  Alezandri  ad,  i.  474. 
Casiia,  ii.  534. 

CaMii  et  Bruti  imagines,  i.  444. 
Caafiodomi,  his  retirement  to  a  monastery,  v. 

282. 
Cawiopea,  star  which  i^peared  io,  t.  438 ; 
iii.  13,  83. 
Stella  noya  nostrA  aetate  appamlt  in,  iii. 
33,  752. 
Cassjtai,  a  Syrian  parasitic  plant,  ii.  544. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  meteors,  signs  of  storm, 
▼.  J  91. 
et  PoUuz,  signa  tempestatis,  ii.  69. 
Castorenm,  presenratiye  against  gout    and 

rheums,  iii.  828. 
Casus  aliquisin  eogitationibus  humanis,  i.  217. 
omnia  nobilia  inventa  per  casum,  i.  284. 
inventionum  multonim  pater,  iii.  614. 
omissus.    See  Leges. 
Catalogue  of  the  titles  of  particular  branches 
of  natural  history,  iy.  265—270. 
of  Polychrests  needed,  iv.  369. 
Catalogvs  historiarum  naturalium  particula- 

riuni,i.  405-— 410. 
Cataract,  during  removal  of,  operator's  needle 
visible  to  the  eye,  ii.  431. 
operation  for,  iv.  208. 
CataraotsB  coeli,  i.  293. 

oculorum,  L  322. 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  refUded  in  the  secmd 
pari  of  Bacon* »  Summary  Philosophy,  i.  48. 
Catena,  summum  naturalis  catenae  annulum 

pedi  BoUi  Jovis  affigi,  i.  437. 
Caterpillar  bred  of  dew  and  leaves,  il  573. 
Cathari,  hsretici,  ii.  202. 
Catinnm  sub  aquam  cum  aSre  demersum,  ii. 

702. 
Cato  the  elder,  his  versatility  of  mind,  v.  71. 
his  vigour  of  character,  v.  57. 
his    counsel    respecting   Camcades,    iii. 
268. 


Cato  the 

how  punished  for  his  blasphenay  ugainst 

learning,  iiL  273. 
on  the  Roman  ehander,  r.  S2. 
de  dimissione  Cameadia,  L  437. 
linguam  OrsBcam  addiscens,  L  442. 
Cato  tlie  yovnger,  Cicero^  praise  of^  r.  19^  27; 

L  440. 
Cavaa,  fonnalis,  L  564 — 568. 
efficiens,  i.  566. 
finalis,  i.  568—571. 

naturalem    philosophiam     coimpit, 
iii.  555. 
causae  quatuor,  materia,  forma,  efficiena, 

et  finis,  L  228. 
Bcimus  per  Gausas,  operamur  per  media,  iii. 

554. 
aecnndA,  L  436. 
Cause,  the  formal,  iii.  239. 

eoMses^  Aristotle's  dastifioatiom  ^  i.  550. 
four  kinds  of,  material,  fonnal,  effi- 
cient, and  final,  iv.  119. 
formal  cause.    See  Forms, 
physic  handles  the  material  and  efficient, 
metaphysic  the  formal  and  final,  iv.  34<i. 
connection  of  causes  and  efiects,  iv.  S43L 
Cantion,  a  means  of  covering  defiecta,  iii.  463. 
Cave,  idols  of  the,  iv.  54,  59,  60. 
Celestial  hierarchy,  degrees  of  the,  iii  296. 
Tsssels,  or  emanations  of  Scripture,  ▼.  1 13. 

123. 
bodies,  with  regard  to  eternity  and  muta- 
bility, do  not  differ  from  sablanary 
bodies,  ▼.  437—439. 
a  history  of,  v.  510 — 544. 
divisions  of  the  work,  v.  513. 

1.  Questions  concerning  the  system  of  the 

universe.  " 
a.  whether  there  be  any  system,  r. 

515,  516. 
6.  what  is  the  centre  of  that  syatem  ? 

V.  516,  517. 
&  what  the  depth  and  extent  ?  v.  5 1 7, 

518. 

d,  what  the  connection?  y.  518 — 

522. 
as  to  the  inter-stellar  vacuum,  v. 

518. 
as  to  the  density  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  y.  519. 
-    as  to  the  natore  of  the  pure  ether, 
v.  520—522. 

e.  what  the  order  of  the  heavens  ? 

y.  522,523. 

2.  questions  concerning  the  substance  of 

the  heavenly   bodies^   v.   524 — 

544;  547—550. 
what  the  substance  of  the  heaven  in 

kind,  v.  525—533. 
what  of  the  interstellar  ether,  v.  533 

—541. 
what  of  the  milky  way,  v.  541,  542. 
what  of  the  stars,  v.  542. 
Their  motions,  v.  550 — 559. 

some  are  cosmical,  v.  551 — 554. 
some  mutual,  v.  555 — 558. 
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CeleitUl  bodiM— ooM^JMMf. 

four  kinds  of  greater  motions  in  the 
heaveni,  v.  557.     Vide  Cceleetia, 
Cometa,  Sol,  Stan,  Stellae. 
CelSQl,  iii.  535. 

de  experimentiB  medieinie,  iii.  578. 
on  medical  diicoTerie*  ;  particulars  found 
out  first,  causes  after,  iii.  232  ;  iy.  408. 
on  anatomy  of  the  living  subject,  ir.  386. 
Cementa  which  harden  like  marble,  ii.  594. 
soft  when  dry,  it  620. 
proposed  history  of,  iv.  270. 
Censorian  courts,  ▼.  94 — 97. 
Centre  of  the  universe,  whether  the  earth  or 

the  sun,  t.  51 6. 
Centrum  systematis  coslestium,  iii.  739. 

centra  plura  in    motibas    stellarum,   i. 
308. 
Cephalonia,  scarlet  dye  o^  il  634. 
Cer8B  historia  conscribenda,  i.  410. 
Cerebri  ventriculi  cella  praocipa^  spiritiis  vitalis, 

ii.  215. 
Ceremonial  law,  moral  philosophy  contained 
in  the,  iii.  297. 
objects  of,  iv.  377. 
magio,  iii.  381. 
Ceremonies  in  religion,  the  use  ot  iv.  401. 

antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  480. 
Ceres  discovered  by  Pan,  iv.  826. 
Certa  scientia,  an  possibilis,  i.  151. 
certitudinis  gradus  propositi,  t&. 
du8B  vise  ad  inveniendam  veritatem,!.  159. 
Certainty  of  direction,  what,  iii.  235. 

whether  attainable  at  all  by  men,  iv.  39. 
progressive  stages  of,  propciad,  iv.  40. 
two  modes  of  attaining,  iv.  50. 
how  far  attainable,  iv.  412. 
Cervomm  vita  oelebratur  ob  longitadinem,  ii. 

128. 
Chaldtean  astrology,  an  example  of  experi- 
mental divination,  iii.  380. 
Chaljbs  praparatutj  i  630. 
Chambers  of  health  in  New  Athintis,  iii*  158. 
Chameleons,  their  habits,  ii.  460,  461. 

used  in  magic  to  raise  tempests,  ii.  461. 
Chance,  inventions  often  to  be  referred  to,  iii. 
385. 
has  something  to  do  with  men's  thoughts^ 

iv.  409. 
the  originator  of  sciences,iv.  408.  SwLuck. 
Change,  all  things  are  ehanged  and  nothing 

lost,  iv.  338. 
Chaos  coeval  with  Love,  v.  461. 

signifies  the  ride  mass  or  congregation  of 

matter,  ▼.  462. 
C08BVUS  Amori,  iii.  79. 
congregationem  materiss  inconditam  sig* 

nificabat,  iiu  80. 
informe,  quid  significat,  iii.  86. 
Gharaeter,  best  judged  of  at  home,  iii.  459. 
human,  varieties  of,  undescribed,  v.  21. 
shown  best  in  histoiy,  t5. 
necessity  of  the  study  of,  ▼.  59 — 66. 
characters  and  tempers  of  men^s  disposi- 
tions, iii.  434. 
Charaeters    real,   need   in  China  and    the 


Levant  to  express  things  and  notions,  iii.  .H99. 
Charaeteres  ingeniorum  a  natur&  iropressi,  i. 
733,  734. 
reales,  i.  652,  653. 
Charcoal,  effect  of,  in  a  dose  room,  ii.  647. 
Chariot  of  the  Fathers  of  Salomon's  house  in 
the  New  Atlantis,  iii.  154, 155. 
chariots  moved  by  the  wind,  v.  187. 
Chaxitas,  antidotus  sive  aroma  scientia,  i.  435. 

vera,  quid,  i.  742. 
Charity  the  bond  of  perfection,  why,  v.  29. 

a^its  of  no  excess,  ib. 
Charles  Y.  Emperor,  to  his  son,  v.  77. 
Charles  YIII.  of  France,  his  mode   of  war- 

fiire,  iv.  329. 
Charms,  iL  660—671. 

narratives  of,  to  have  place  in  history  of 
marvels,  iv.  296. 
Cheiromantia  res  vana,  i.  583. 
Chemical  histories  proposed,  iv.  267. 
Chemistry,  ezperimenu  in,  iii.  822 — 824. 
Childhood,  the  recollections  ot,  sweet  to  old 
men,  ▼.  281.    See  Acceleration  of  Grewth. 
China  gold,  iii.  240. 
Chinenses  confectiones  porcelhmse  sepeliunt,  i. 

354. 
Chinese,  ihtdr  mode  ofwriHngy  i.  651,  652. 
despair  of  making  gold,  but  not  silver,  ii. 

448. 
their  custom  of  painting  the  cheeks,  ii. 

577. 
bury  their  porcelain  clay,  !▼.  237. 
Chimistamm  philosophia,  iiL  575. 
iabrica  opmionis,  •&. 

quatnor  remm  matrioes,  sive  elementa,  t5. 
Chimistss,  de  lis  narrator  fisbula  senis  qui 

filiis  aurum  in  vinea  legavit,  iii.  605. 
Chiromaaqr  an  imposture,  iv.  376. 
Chooolate,  whether  meai  or  drink,  iii.  160. 
Chorees  stellarum,  iii.  747. 
Christiana  ildea,  commnnionis  bonum  exaU 

tavit,  individuals  deprsssit,  i.  717. 
Christianity,  advantage  o^  towards  the  fur^ 
thenmce  of  true  knowledge,  iiL  251. 
Christian  faith,  y.  5,  7. 
Chxistianos,  edietnm  JiUiani  contra,  i.  468. 
Chrt>nioles  or  annals,  iv.  804,  310. 
Chrysogonna,  Frederiek;  om  the  ttdes^  iii.  40. 
Chnets,  iL  361. 

Chnzeh  militant,  its  differtnt  states,  iv.  312. 
government,  iii.  490. 

the  preserver  of  all  heathen  learaingyiit.  501. 
ship  of  the,  ▼.  111. 
her  garment  of  divers  colours,  v.  115. 
her  bounds  to  be  defined,  v.  116. 
Chymica,  L  456,  457. 

historise  chymice  contcribendss,  i.  407. 
ChymistsB,  L  457;  iiL  532,  685. 
Cicero  quoted,  L  446,  462,  463,  490,  491, 
511,  567,  568,580,  581,  634,  ()44, 
673,  677,  686,707,  710,  7->7,  7*0, 
746,  747,  750,  755,  769,  776,  779, 
783,  784,  789,  790,  801 ;  iiL  531. 
his  comphdnt  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  iiL 

228. 
a  warning  to  the  irresolute,  iii,  272. 
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OD  giving  adTice,  y.  35. 
on  nit  return  from  exile^  iw.  285. 
optinmi  ontor,  L  442. 
aAm  applet,  to  ripen,  it.  416. 
Oiaiuuiuni,  ii  5S3»  534. 
Giphen,  many  kindi,  and  ntilitj  o(  iii.  402. 
many  kinds  of,  iw,  444. 
a  new  method  pcopoaed,  iv.  445«  446. 
art  of  deciphering,  iv.  446. 
CIpliza,  eomm  genera  et  exempla,  1 657 — 662. 
Cixoe,  why  made  aisterof  AMiUapiaa,iT.  381. 
Cirole  leammg,iii,  228. 
Girelet,  etan  do  not  moTe  in  perfect,  v.  556. 
Girenli  perfecti  ooBlefttiuro,  i.  165. 
CireiuiuiaTigatiaii  of  the  globe  a  marrel,  iv. 

311. 
attern,  il  399. 
GlT0t  furthers  yenereoni  appetite,  iL  650. 

divitibility  of  the  peiAime,  iii.  238. 
Civil  gOTantment,  the  art  of;  t.  78. 
dvU  hiatory,  iv.  299—313. 

dignity  and  difficulty  of,  iv.  302. 
three  kiiida  of,  iii.  3*33.    See  Uiatory. 
Ofil  knowledge,  iii  445. 
difficulty  of;  A. 

three  diritiona  of,  iii.  445;  ▼.  32. 
I.  Convemtidn,  v.  32 — 34. 
IL  Negotiation,  v.  35—78. 

1*  concerning    acattered    occasions, 
v.  35—57. 
examples  from    the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  v.  37 — 56. 
2L  concerning  advancement  of   for- 
tune, V.  57 — 78. 
a,   anmmaiy  precepts   concerning, 
Y.  59. 
knowledge  of  others,  v.  59 — 64. 
knowledge  of  sel^  v.  64 — 66. 
ostentation  of  self,  y.  66—69. 
firankness  and  closeness,  v.  69, 

70. 
versatility  of  character,  v.  70, 
71. 
5.  scattered  precepts,  v.  71 — 78. 
III.  Art  of  empire  or  civil  government,  v. 
78,  79. 
contains  three  political  duties,  v.  79. 

1.  the  preservation,  ib. 

2.  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  t&., 

and, 
S.  the  extension  of  empire,  of  which, 
two  deficients : 

a,  on  the    extension    of   the 
bounds  of  empire,  v.  79 
—88. 
5.  on  universal  justice  or  the 
fountains  of  equity,   v. 
88—109. 
coneeming  man  in  society,  iv.  405.    See 
Knowledge. 
Oivil  law  excellol  by  the  laws  of  England  in 
fitness  for  the  government  of  England,  iiL 
476. 
CiYil  righta,  Oe  origin  of,  i.  804. 
Civil  wars,  Bac(m*9  propbeey  o/,  iii.  517. 


Civilis  aeieiLtlA.     Vide  Scientm  ei  v'lHa. 
CUzifloatieii    of    liquors,    the    accelerating 
thereof,  il  442—446. 
thiee  causes  of  darificatioD,  ii  442. 

sepaiation  of  the  grosser  fron  the 

finer^parts,  •&. 
even  disthbatioi  of  the  ^irits,  iL 

443. 
lefining  of  the  spirit,  Hk 
e^eiiments  to  induce   clarification,  iL 
443,  444. 
tacking  the  liquor,  il  443. 
drawing  it  from  the  lees,  t&. 
adding  more  lees,  i5. 
adding  stsle  beer  to  new,  aft. 
infusing  first,  and  then  decocting,  fS. 
continued  heat,  f&. 
agitation  and  decanting,  «&. 
addition  of  milk  to  new  beer,  iBl 
CUvsnnB  corporum,  cur  utiles,  i.  351. 
Oleon  always  held  the  bad  side,   why,  iv. 
456. 
eloqnentiam  caipebat,  I  672. 
Clepsydra,  iii  115. 
Clerioalf,  il  402. 

Gloek,  experiment  with,  to  determine  the  at- 
traction of  the  earth  suggested,  iv.  184. 
ClockmaMng,  iv.  83. 

Cloiaters  indine  wits  to  fiiUes  and  unprofit- 
able study,  iii  252. 
Cloadi,  proposed  history  o^  iY..265. 
the  contrary  motions  of;  y.  178. 
the  higher  move  ^eraily  from  east  fa 
west,  V.  451. 
OlyatiriA,  an  alimentatio  fiat,  per,  iL  132, 

181. 
Clyttera,  nie  of;  to  cool  tlie  bloody  v.  2;in, 

331. 
Coadnnatio  flammse,  iii.  771. 
Coaoervatio  materiae,  ill  694. 
Cookflghting,  il  668. 

Colestia  corpora,  quoad  SBtcpitatem  et  muta- 
bilitatem  haud  dissimilia*  sublunariis,  ill 
32—34. 
CoBlestii  hierarohia,  I  464. 
CoBleatium  Ustoiia,  iii  734— 768. 
diviaiones  operis,  iii.  733. 
topics  inductiva  de  oodestibus,  iii  736. 

1.  de  systemate  codi. 

a.  an  sit  systema,  iii  736 — 739. 
ft.  quod  sit  centrum  systematis, 
ill  739—741. 

c.  de  profunditate  systematis,  iii 

741,  742. 

d.  de  connexione  systematis,  iii. 

742—746. 
a.  de  ordine  ccslomm,  iiL  746, 
747. 

2.  de  substandi  coelestium,  ill  748 

—76a 
motus  coelestiom,  iii.  772 — 780. 

alii   cosmid,  alii   ad   invicem^  iii 

773. 
quatuor  genera  motunm  praeter  cos- 

micum,  iii  776,  779. 
qui  ventos  genersnt,  il  46,  ^s?* 
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CcBlattiiim  Ustoria— etmltuMrf. 

ntnun  tinguligoorporibnt  tingiilicompetant 

motua,  iii.  777. 
ntmm  per  eirculos  pofectot,  t&. 
CcBlimi,  fint  the  ofispring,  then  the  bride,  of 
Earth,  y.  469,  492. 
tarne  prime  natus,  deinde  maritiiiy  iU. 

87. 
doctrina  Telesii  de  rotatione  coeli,  iii  95 

—98. 
paiabola  de  coelo,  iii.  94,  111. 
tree  coeli  regiones,  iii.  746. 
qnatttor  •uperiorei,  iit.  746. 
Aristotelis  phantasticom,  iii.  749. 
Thema  Coeli,  iii  769—780. 
tres  flammeae  natuiiB  regionea,  iii.  774. 
mota  diumo  circumferri,  iii.  773. 
CofEk,  a  Turkish  drink,  ii.  676. 
Coffee,  a  narcotic  used  by   the  TurkSy  t. 

271. 
Cogitata  et  Yiaa^iii.  691—620. 
prer/ioe,  iii.  689 — 690. 
date  o/^  i.  78—83. 
Cogitationas  da  Hatuxft  Bemm,  iii.  16—86. 
preface  to,  iit  13,  14. 
daie  of,  ib. 
Coitio  materiae,  tabula  ejus,  iii.  691. 

in  corporibus  diTeraia,  iii.  691 — 696. 
in  corporibus  iisdem,  iii  696. 
Coldi  Baoon^s  doctrine  of,  i.  629. 
the  production  of,  ii.  370,  371. 
greater  degree  of  heat  obtainable  than  of 

cold,  ii.  370. 
causes  of,  il  370,  371. 

the  expiring  of,  ont  of  the  earth  in 

winter,  ii.  370. 
contact  of  cold  bodies,  ib, 
the  primary  nature  of  all  tangible 

bodies,  ib, 
density  of  the  body,  i6. 
a  quick  spirit  enclosed  in  a   cold 

body,  il  371. 
the  driring  off  the  spirits  which  con- 
tain heat,  ib. 
the  efiecu  of,  ii.  649—662 ;  iii.  649— 

662. 
artificial  means  of  untried,  ir.  237. 
bodies  possessing  the  power  without  the 

sensation  of  cold,  iy.  237,  238. 
we    must    substitute  condensations,   !▼. 

238,  239. 
whether  it  can  be  increased  by  a  burning 

glass,  iv.  418. 
dilatations  of  bodiee  by  remission  of^  y. 

370. 
potential,  ooDtiaction  of  bodies  by,  ▼.  397 

398. 
the  earth,  the  original  sooxce  of,  t.  631. 
See  Heat,  Frigus. 
Coleridge,  ii$  osamrv  o/Baeouy  iii.  616. 
Colewortf,  cnltinttion  of,  iL  486, 488. 
Collegei,  want  of  liberality  in  their  constitu- 
tions, ir.  286. 
the  greater  and  lesser,  {▼.299, 266 ;  ▼.  610. 
Collegia  majoca  et  minora,  i.  398,  602  j  iii. 
733. 
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Collegia— AMieHraerf. 

defectus  eomm,  i.  487 — 492. 

ad  usum  et  actionem  non  ad  scien* 

tiam  universulem  spectaiit,  i.  487. 

tenue  stipendiom  praeIectoruro,i«  488. 

in  ezperimentis  nulla  libenditas,  i. 

489. 
ezercitia   scholastica  antiquitus  in- 

stitata  semper  servata,  >.  490. 
nulla  per  Europam  conjunctio  aca- 

demiarom,  i.  491. 
nulla  cura  elaborandi  scientias  adhuc 
neglectas,  £&. 
CoUiqiutio,  quid,  it  213. 

incipit  k  pneumatieo  in  corpora  ezpan- 
dendoy  iii.  303. 
Oolliqnation  commences  with  the  expansion 
of  the  pneumatic  part  in  the  body,  y.  399. 
CoUiaio  aCns  Yocabulnm  ignorantiae,  iii.  669. 
Ooloqnintida,  vapour  of^  its  effect  on  apothe- 
caries, ii.  648. 
Coloroa  boni    et  mali,  tam  simplices  quam 
comparati,  i.  674 — 688. 
oppositi,  i.  686. 
Colours,  theoiy  of  the  impreuions  of,  ii.  432. 
of  flowera,  ii.  603—606. 
berries,  ii-  603. 
fruits,  ii.  603,  604. 
leaves,  ii.  604,  606. 
roots,  ii.  604. 
in  dissolution  of  metals,  cause  of  their 

appearance,  ii.  437. 
of  hair  and  feathers  turn  grey  by  age,  ii. 

620. 
Democritns^s  theory  of,  iii  238. 
have  little  correspondence  with  the  na. 

tores  and  proprieties  of  things,  ib. 
eompared  with  sounds,  il  388, 417»  421 ; 

Y.  410. 
of  apparent  good  and  evil,  iv.  468'-472. 
Colnmbna,  I  199;  iv.  91.     . 

etory  of  ike  egg,  v^tettoe  derived^  I  469. 
conjectured  a  western  continent  from  the 
periodical  west  winds,  il  29  ;  y.  149^ 
162. 
oao/jms  qftke  elorjf,  ib. 
prime  derisus  postea  pneclams,  i.  469. 
a  Btatis  Yentis  oocidentibus  continental 
ocddentem  conjecit,  ii.  29. 
ColUBBBB  non  ultra  progrediendi  fixsB,iil  694* 
Comata,  I  241. 

Aristotle's  notion  respecting,  iv.478  ;  y. 

528. 
motion  of  the  lower,  from  east  to  west,  v. 

460. 
proposed  history  o^  iv.  266. 
mclnded  in  the  proposed  histoiy  of  me* 

teors,  v.  609. 
cause  of  their  constancy,  v.  628. 
OomatsB  prmdici  possunt,  I  568. 

hiatoria  cometarum  conscribenda,  I  406. 
motus  humiliorum  ab  oecidente  in  orien* 

tem,  iii  63,  64. 
inter  meteora  assignati,  iii  733. 
Aristotelis  doctrina,  iii  762.     Sm  Ce- 
lestial 
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ComnMHtariM,  ty.  303. 

CommenUriiii  $olMhu^  iil  525,  545,  624. 

Oonune&taton  try  for  tecood  priiei,  iiL  2*26. 

commentatomin  laboret,  iiL  679. 
ConuBOdni  inperfttor,  i.  472L 
Common  law  ofEmfUmd,  i.  808. 
Oommon-pUoe  books,  the  advantage  o^  ill 

398 ;  ir.  435. 
Oommonwoalihf  incline  witi  to  glorj  and 
▼anity,  iii.  252. 
the  nature  of,  teen  in  a  family,  iii.  332. 
OomparatiTO  anatomy,  iv.  385,  386. 
Componaationi  of  evil  with  good,  y.  77. 
Comproaaion,  effecU  oC  iv.  235. 

of  water,  experiment  with  a  leaden  globe, 
v.  395. 
OomproaaioAoa  corpomm,  i.  352. 

eoffceptfoiM,  theory  ofikifairmaltum  o/,i.  40. 
Conooetio  debUia,   quoraodo  eonfortanda,  it. 

222. 
Ck)nooetion  or  digestion  of  bodies,  i<.  613, 614. 
signifies  the  degrees  of  alteration  of  one 

body  into  another,  ii.  613^ 
not  the  work  of  heat  alone,  ii.  613. 
two  periods  of  it,  assimilation  and  matnxa- 
tion,  ii.  614. 
Oonoordi,  ii.  387. 
Oonnrota  et  abstiacta,  i.  551. 
Oonerete  miataMOU^  iknt  thufy  a  nbordmale 
pari  ofteienoa^  i.  31. 
division  into  oonerete  and  abstract,  ir. 
347. 
Ooncrotion  of  bodies  solved  by  the  contrary, 

ii.  616. 
Cononasion  of  the  air,  il  395,  396. 
Condonaatio  artificialisquatoor  modisfit,  i.  355. 
spiritttom,  i.  354. 
aquca,  experimentom  cum  globo  plumbeo, 

i.  352  ;  ii.  299. 
per  ignem,  ii.  397. 
Condoniation  of  water,  iv.  286. 

experiment  with  leaden  globe,  t.  895. 
Conditiolial  sacrifice  of  salvation,  i.  718. 
Condnit  in  St.  James's  fields,  ii.  398. 
Cono,  qualities  of  the  figure,  iv.  242. 
Confldenoo,  advantage  oi^  in  concealing  de- 
fects, iii.  464  ;  v.  68. 
Confldontia  impudens  defectuom  lemediom,  l 

781. 
Ckicflgnratlonf  of  matter,  doctrine  of,  ir.  355, 
356. 
onomerated,  iv.  356. 
of  bodies  at  rest,  it.  119. 
Conflagratio  Heiaditi,  iii.  757. 
ConAuno  lingaamm,  i  466. 
Gonfnilon  of  tongnea,  grammar  an  antidote  to, 

ir.  440. 
Congelation  bjf  mow  and  taUy  tx^ten  diteoveredf 
i.575. 
of  air,  experiment  proposed,  ii.  462. 
of  water  into  crystal,  tft. 
Cmglaoiatio  artificialis,  i.  628. 
Congladatione  spiritus  aquss  distractionem 

patitur,.ii.  284. 
Oonglomflrata  of  pebbles,  il  377;  t.  390l 
Congo,  il  473, 


On^ingatkni  of  qneitioBi,  t.  516. 
CoigngatiAinM  quadktioDam,  iii.  7S9 
Conialvna,  i.  720,  721. 

Consonsna,  opeiatioaes  per  oonaenaoa  at  ingaa, 
.    i.  359-.362. 

est  nil  aliad  quiUn  symmetria  Ibmuimm 

et  schematismomm  ad  inyieem,  1.  359L 

corpomm  principalium  et  fomitum  aiioiiuD, 

i.  360. 
corpomm  principaliom  erga  anbfltdinata 

sua,  L  361. 
intcriores  corpomm,  •&. 
sentoum  erga  objecta  sna,  t5. 
plantamm,  tft. 
chymici,  L  359,  361. 
inter  lunam  et  teirestria,  i.  362. 
per  appositionem  simplioem,  A. 
Conaont  is  the  adapution  of  forms  and  confi- 
gurations to  one  another,  it.  242. 
consents  and  aversions,  operationa  bj,  ir. 

242. 
between  primary  bodies  and  their  subor- 
dinates, iv.  243. 
of  the  senses  with  their  objects,  ir.  243. 
oonsents  and  mutual  aversions  of  plants, 

ir.  244. 
chemical,  «&. 

between  the  nM>on  and  temstrial  things,  A. 
by  simple  apposition,  ir.  245. 
Conseqnontim  non  est  consequentia,  i.  807. 
Consorration,  the  good  oC  r.  13. 

of  fruits,  modes  of,  IL  534,  535. 
Gonseryativo'Good,  iii.  426. 
Consilia  riolenta,  antitheta  de  lis,  i.  705. 
Consisteney  of  matter  caused  by  the  appoai- 
tion  of  an  alien  body,  r.  432. 
consistencies  of  bodies  rery  divers,  ii.  614 

—619. 
liquefiable  and   not  liquefiablo  of  three 

kinds,  it  615. 
fragile  and  tough,  ii.  616. 
pneumatical  and  tangible,  •&. 
concretion  and  dissolution,  •&. 
hard  and  soft,  causes  of,  ii.  617. 

softnees  of  two  kinds,  A, 
ductile  and  tensile,  ii.  617,  618. 
sixteen  other  passions  of  matter  ennme* 
rated,  il  618,  619. 
Consistentim  causa  appositio  oorporis  alieni, 
iii.  27. 
consistentis  nature  in  fluido,  l  273. 
Oonstanoj,  antitheses  for  and  against,  ir.  481, 

482. 
Constantia,  antitheta  de,  i.  697. 
Gonsnetndo  et  habitus  quid  ralent,  I  737^ 
743. 
legis  species,  I  808. 
Contul  palndatns,  i.  792. 
Consumption  of  matter,  what,  r.  320. 
Contemplatio  birium  contemplationis  simile 
bivio  actionis,  i.  461. 
cum  actions  conjuncta,  i.  462. 
Contemplation  of  things  as  they  are,  more 
worthy  than  all  fruit  of  inrentiims,  iv. 
115. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  ir.  483. 
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ContomplatiTS  vita,  cnr  non  aetinB  pn»- 

ferenda,  L  718. 
CkmtamplatiTa  and  active  life,  iiL  421. 
distioction  between,  i6. 
contemplative  inferior  to  the  active,  v.  8. 
opinions  of  Ariatotle  and  Pythagoraa,  «&. 
Contemplatort  of  nature  long-lived,  v.  280. 
ContantiOTU  learning,  a  distemper  of  learning, 

iii.  286. 
Continnanee  the  almoner  of  natnre,  iv.  241. 
Cont^naatio  inquisitionia,  iii.  555. 
Contraetio  corpomm,  ii.  285 — 301. 

non  omnia  reciproca  dilatationia,  ii.  285. 
per  emitsionem  et  depoaitionem  coiporia 

introcepti,  ii.  286,  287. 
per  angnstationem  partium  crataiomm  post 

spiritum  emissnm,  ii«  288 — 290. 
per  frigua  actuale  externum,  ii.  290 — ^295. 
per  frigna  potentiale,  ii.  296,  297. 
per  fugam  et  antiperistaain,  iL  297,  298. 
per  aasimilationem  aive  eonvenionem  in 

denaius,  ii  298,  299. 
per  violentiam  extemam,  it  299,  300. 
poutiva  per  diisolntionem  corporum  in 

liquoribns,  ii.  300. 
efficientia  contractionia  octo,  ii.  801. 
utrum  majorem  rationem  ponderia  nancia- 
catar  quam  pro  quantitate  materiss,  ii 
247. 
Contraetio  inquidtionia,  iii  556. 
ContraetioB  of  bodiea,  v.  381—396. 

not  in  all  inatances  the  reverM  of  dilata- 
tion, V.  381. 
by  emisaion  and  putting  away  a  body 

received,  v.  381—383. 
by  ahrinking  of  the  groaaer  parte  after  the 

emisaion  of  the  apirita,  v.  883 — 385. 
by  actual  external  cold,  v.  885—390. 
by  potential  cold,  v.  391,  392. 
by  flight  and  antiperiatasis,  v.  892,  393. 
by  assimilation  or  conversion  into  a  denser 

body,  V.  393. 
by  external  violence,  v.  394, 395. 
positive,  of  bodiea  taken  up  in  aolationa, 

T.  396. 
eight  efficienta  o^  ib. 

whether  close  contraction  of  a  body  gives 
weight  greater  than  in  proportion  to 
quantity  of  matter,  v.  343w 
of  matter  muat  take  plaaa  in  one  of  three 
ways,  Y.  420. 
Contraries,  anniea  o^  in  the  world,  v.  475. 
Contrariomin  exercitua,  iii.  92. 
CoxLtrovany  prejudicial  to  learning,  ill  403. 
religioua,  now  exhanated,  v.  110. 
too  many  hooka  of^  v.  1 18. 
Conna,  figura  ejus  ad  quod  utilia,  i  358. 
Convertatimii,a  partof  civilknowledge,iii445. 
the  art  of,  often  found  wanting  in  oiatofs, 

iv.  458. 
wisdom  of,  not  to  be  deapiaed,  v.  32 — 34. 
Su  Manners,  Behaviour. 
Gonvertatioaia  artea,  i  747—749. 
ConTenion  of  matter  of  two  kinds,  aaaimila* 
tion  and  tmnsmntatioD,  ii  614. 
of  metala,  iv.  367. 

PP 


OonTertniility  of  propoaitioDB,  iv.  453L 
Cookery,  history  of,  proposed,  iV.  269. 
Copemiens,  hu  theory  corrected  by  natural 
philoaophy,  iii  229. 
its  aysttm  <^€utr<momy,  iii.  718. 
hia  system  cannot  be  refuted,  may  be  cor- 
rected, iv.  373. 
kii  duoovmriet,  lb, 
hia  wotka  on  astronomy,  v.  51 1. 
first  introduced  a  cential  sun,  v.  517. 
inconveniences  of  hia  ayatem,  tft. 
acripta  ejua  aatronomica,  iii.  734. 
quietem  aive  immobile  a  naturA  tollit,  iii 

738. 
in  systemate  ejua  multa  et  magna  inveni* 

untnr  incommoda,  iii  740. 
triplici  motu  terram  oneravit,  iii  740. 
Coppioe  planted  aalope,  ii  481. 
Copulation,  ii  49*^  499,  638,  639.     See 

Venua,  Disease. 
Coqninaria  historia  conscribenda,  i  409. 
Cor  hominis  evisoerati  palpitans,  ii.  208. 
Coral  a  help  to  the  teeth  of  children,  ii  583. 
found  near  Sicily,  ii.  592. 
partakea  of  the  nature  of  both  animala 
and  vegetables,  ii  529. 
Cordlalia,  ii  155, 191. 
Cordiali,  iii  832. 

enumerated,  v.  264,  297. 
for  diet,  v.  298. 
Com,  the  diaeaaea  of;  ii  546,  547. 
remediea  for  them,  ii  547»  548. 
iriendahip  between  com  and  poppy,  iv* 
244. 
Comaro,  hia  life  prolonged  by  apare  diat^  r. 

276. 
Oomiih  diamonda  exudations,  ii.  340. 
Corporaal  nature  end  natural  action,  iv.  191. 
Corpse  will  bleed  befiire  the  murderer,  ii 

660. 
Corpus  hominis,  doctrina  drca,  i.  586 — 604. 
bona  corporis  quatuor,   aaaitaa,  pulchri- 
tado,  virea,  voluptaa  ;  totidem  corporia 
acienticB,  i  586. 
maximi  errori  obnoxiam,  maximi  aqiax 

remedii,  i  587. 
microcoamoa  Paracelai,  ib, 
multipliciter  compoaitum,  ib, 
acala  vitsa,  ii  210.    See  Body. 
Coonetie,  iu.  370, 377 ;  iv.  394. 
Coametioa,  i  602. 
Coamogoaj,  doctrines  of  ancient  philosophers 

reviewed,  v.  461^-476. 
Cosmograplii,  a  patribus  antiqnis  acrnsati,  iii 

596. 
Cosmogiraphia,  quid,  i  514. 
Cosmography,  iii.  840. 

illustrations  o^  in  the  book  of  Job.  iiL 

298. 
hiatoiy  o^iv.  311. 
Cooasels,  violent,  antitheaea  for  and  againat, 

iv.  490. 
Conntenanoe  more  to  be  trusted  than  worda, 
iii  457. 
the  gate  of  the  mind,  tfti 
n^gulation  o(  in  conversation,  v.  53. 
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Covrtitr,  mannen  of  a,  t.  46. 
Conrta  ofCkanoery,  i.  810,  811. 

PrietoriAo  and  Cenioriao,  ▼.  94 — 97. 
Cramp,  charms  for  preventing,  n.  662. 
Creatio,  duplex  Tirtutit  divines  emanatio,  po- 
tential et  upientic,  i.  464;  iii.  111. 
reviaio  opinionum  philoaophorum  de  ori- 

gine  mundi,  iii.  87 — 94. 
tria  dogmata  habemui  ad  quae  illi  adsoen- 
dere  non  potuerunt,  iii.  111. 
Creation,  theoriea  of,  held  by  the  ancient  philo- 
•ophert  reviewed,  iii.  461 — 476. 
we  have  by  fiuth  three  doctrines  to  which 

they  could  not  rise,  iii.  491. 
parts  of  the,  assigned  to  the  three  persons 

of  the  Godhead,  iii.  488. 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  displayed  in 

the  work  of,  iii.  295. 
a   doable   manifestation  of   the  divine 

nature,  ▼.  491,492. 
order  of,  v.  139. 
Creatnramm  volumen,  L  469. 
Crednlitaa,  fiiUitatis  vitium  duplex,  impostura 
et  crednlitas,  i.  455. 
dnorum  est  generum,  cikm  niminm  cre- 
ditur,  i.  456. 
▼el  fiuto,  nt  in  Ecclesiasticis  His- 

tpriis,  «&. 
veldogmati,  nt  in  Natnrali  His- 
toriA,  ib, 

aut  artibus  ipsis,  f& 
aut  anctoribus  in  arte,  •&. 
Crednlity  and  imposture,  concurrence  between, 

iii.  287. 
Crepnaenla,  quid,  ii.  320. 
Cretans,  their  character  according  to  St  Paul, 

▼.22. 
Critioi,  tres  eorum  errores,  L  708,  709. 
Critieifm  has  three  duties,  iv.  493. 

correcting  and  re-editing  approved  authors, 

ib, 
interpreting   and   annotating   them,  iv. 

494. 
reviewing  their  merits,  •&. 
Critioa,  errors  o^  iiL  414. 

knowledge  of,  iii.  413. 
Croceata  lintea  apud  Hibemos  usitata,  ii. 

177. 
Croeof  in  aqua  infusus  snbtilitatem  atomorum 
ostendit,  iii.  15,  16. 
saccula  croci  circa  stomacfaum  in  trant- 
fretando,  ii.  178.    6:00  Saffron. 
Crndelitai,  antitheta  de  eA,  i.  695. 
Ciroelty,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  479. 
Cxyitid  globe  of  the  understanding,  v.  59. 
onpiM  f^cryttaUy  L  332. 
used  as  cordials,  ▼.  264. 
Crystallomm  origo,  i.  832. 
Cube  used  by  BMon  in  determining  specific 

gravities,  ii.  233,  242. 
Cneunbera,  cultivation  0^  il  486. 

seeds  of,  should  be  steeped  in  milk,  ii. 

48& 
to  make  a  hotbed  for,  iL  489. 
will  grow  towards  vmter,  tft. 
ColliM  of  cocks,  ii.  860. 


Coltnra  aaimi,  i.  781--742. 
Cupid,  or  Love,  treatise  on  the  fable,  ▼.  461. 
two  Cupids  mentioned  by  the  ancsenta»  A 
fiible  of  the  elder  Cupid,  tft. 
not  differing  much  from  the  pfailoaophy  «f 

Democritus,  ib. 
matter  itself,  and  the  force  and   nature 

thereof^  shadowed  by,  tfr. 
without  parents,  bpcause   the    prfmitiw 
essence,  force,  and  desire  of  things  has 
no  cause,  v.  462,  463. 
hatched  from  an  e^g  laid  by  Nox,  hecanse 
all  knowledge  of  him  proceeds  by  exclu- 
sions and  negatives,  ▼.  463b 
signifies  primaiy  omtter  together  with  its 

properties,  v.  465. 
described  as  a  person,  why,  ▼.  466. 

this    agrees   with    Holy    Writy   ▼. 
468. 
naked,  why,  tft. 
represented  as  dressed,  by  direrse  Bect% 

▼.  469. 
Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Heraditiu  gave 

him  one  garment,  v.  470 — 473^ 
challenged  to  wrestle  by  Pan,  iv.  325. 
fikble  shows  the  importanoe  attached  by 
Bacon  to  the  method  of  exclusions, 
i.  84.     See  Eros,  Love. 
Cnpidinia  et  Cosli  labulae,  iii  65—118. 
Cnpido,  sive  Amor,  fabulsB  interoretatioL  iiL  79 
—91. 
Cupidinea  duo  ab  antiquis  ponnntnr,  iiL 

79. 
&bala  non  multum  dissidens  a  philosophiH 

Democriti,  iii.  80. 
materia  ipsa,  atque  vis  et  natnra  ejus, 
denique    principle    rerum  a  Cupidine 
adumbrata,  iii.  80,  83. 
sine  parente,  id  est  sine  oansA,  tft. 
ab  ovo,  Nocte  incubante,  exclusoa,   iiL 

81. 
notitia  ejus  prooedit  per  exclnsiones  et 

negatives,  iii.  82. 
prosopop<ei&  persona  fibctus,  iiL  84. 

hsBC  cum  saciis  Uteris  optima  Gonve> 
niunt,  iiL  86. 
nudus,  cur,  ib. 
a  certis  sectis  philosophorum  Testitum, 

ui.  87. 
Thales,  Anaximenea,  et  Heraclitus  unan 
sed  non  eandem  vestem  ei  dederunt, 
iiL  87—91. 
Cupping  glasfet,  !▼.  235  ;  ▼.  439. 

nature  of,  v.  361.    See  Ventosn. 
Cue  of  diseases,  by  custom,  ii.  366. 
by  excess,  t&. 

by  motion  of  consent,  ii.  367. 
CmiflB  PrsBtoriie  et  Censoriae,  L  810 — 813u 
Cozioaity,  v.  38. 
Correntee,  ex  quibus  causis,  iiL  47,  48. 

merie  compressiones  aquarum,  ant  libera- 

tiones  a  compressione,  iiL  48. 
in  mari  reguntur  a  ventis  statis,  iL  29. 
Correnti,  the  causes  of  them,  v.  444. 

are  mere  compressions  of  water,  or  libeia- 
tions  irom  compmssion,  t{u 
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CnrrentB— ooM^ved. 

in  the  aea  produced  by  windi^  v.  149. 
Cnno  on  man,  in  two  points  not  to  be  removed, 

iii.  222. 
Cnstom  and  habit,  influence  of,  on  the  mind, 
iii.  438. 
pieoepU  relating  to,  iii.  439. 


Caitom — eoniinued, 

Aristoile  on,  t.  24. 

four  precepts  concerning,  t.  25,  26, 
OiitU«  iak,  il  678,  £79. 
Cycle  of  weather  tn  how  manjf  yean^  ii.  53. 
C^gnuM,  new  star  in,  r.  538. 

nova  Stella  in  Cygno,  iii  752. 


D. 


BflBmonologie,  King  James's  book  on,  i.  498. 
Dairy,  hiatory  of  the,  proposed,  iv.  269. 
Daisy  roots  in  milk  will  make  dogs  little,  ii. 

458. 
DalmatiflB  pntei,  in  qnibus,  %\  dejiciatur  lapis, 

tempestas  prorumpit,  ii.  41. 
D^Amico,  ki»  (utronomieal  fcriHn^  iii.  719. 
Dancee  of  the  stars,  ▼.  523. 
Dancing,  time  in,  ii.  389. 
Daniel,  his  prophecy  of  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, iii  221 ;  iv.  92,  311. 
predictum  ejus,  iiL  584. 
Darlmess  at  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  y. 

529. 
Dates  and  order  of  the  teverdl  works,  i.  103 — 
107. 
of  Bacon^M /roffmeniary  worhy  ill,  212, 
DajB  of  the  ufffekf  their  names  whenoB,  L  554. 
Deaoervationem,  dilatationes  corporum  per, 

ii.  285,  300. 
Dead  sea.  living  bodies  will  not  sink  in,  ii. 
590. 
black  stone  nsed  there  for  fuel,  ii.  591. 
Death,  motion  the  instant  after,  ii.  474. 

remaineth  in  birds  longer  than  in  men, 

why,  ib. 
fear  of,  mitigated  by  learning,  iii.  314  ; 

V.  14. 
the  art  of  the  physician  ought  to  mitigate 

the  pains  of,  iv.  387. 
porches  of,  v.  311. 
vitality  after,  ▼.  316,  317. 
vitality  of  animals,  v.  316. 
precursors  oi^  v.  315 — 317. 

from  the  head,  convulsions,  y.  315. 
from  the  heart,  labour  of  the  pulse, 
t5. 
changes  following,  f&. 
vitality  of  animsM,  «&. 
resuscitations  from,  v.  317* 
provisional  rules  concerning  the  form  o^ 

V.  320—335. 
natural,  how  it  destroyB  the  human  body, 

V.  218. 
the  porches  o(  v.  334. 
De  Angmentis  Seieiitianun,  i  431 — 837. 
dedicatio  ad  regem,  i.  431 — 433. 
divisio  in  duas  partes,  L  433. 
Debt,  degrees  o^  iv.  466. 
Deceit,  the  fbdest  disease  of  learning,  iii. 

287. 
Dedieatioxii  of  books  not  to  be  commended, 
iii.  281. 

PP 


Dedicatio  librorum  ad  patron  o%  an  bona,  L 

449. 
Dednotion,  le^  admistible  in  Bacon'**  tjfstem, 

l22. 
Deeds  more  trustworthy  than  words,  iii.  457. 
Deer,  bone  found  in  the  heart  of  a  stag,  ii. 
581. 
horns  of,  ii.  583. 

young  horn  putteth  off  the  old,  •&. 
generation  of^  t6. 
Defects,  importance  of  concealing,  iii.  463. 

of  character,  how  to  be  concealed,  v.  68. 
Defeotus  occultandi,  L  781,  782. 

1.  cautione;  2.  praetextu;  3.  confidentla,  ib, 
Deflolent  parts  of  learning,  how  proposed  to 

be  treated,  iv.  23. 
De  Interpretatioiie  Katnne  Proemiiun,  iii. 
518— >520. 
prefaos  to^  iii.  507 — 517. 
daie  qf^  iii.  507. 
design  o/y  i.  1 05. 
Delay,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  489, 490. 
De  liber&  Monarehii,  libnim  Jacobi  1.  lau- 

datum,  L  728. 
Deliqnia  animi,  modi  resusdtandi  ex  iis,  ii. 

209. 
Democratie,  the  state  of  knowledge  is  one,  iii. 

227. 
Demooritas,  his  opinume  not  identieal  with  those 
o/Lucrethu,  ii.  86. 
his  **  motus  plage,'*  ii.  346. 
story  o^  when  dying,  iL  650. 
his  theory  of  physics    deeper  but  less 
popular   than    those    of  Aristotle    or 
Phito,  iii.  228. 
why  it  gave  place  to  them,  t5. 
his  theory  of  colours  borrowed  by  Epi- 
curus, iii.  238. 
'  his  school  went  furthest  into  nature,  iv, 
58,  60. 
removed  God  from  the  structure  of  things, 
iv.  363. 
this  disposed  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes,  iv.  364. 
too  fond  of  comparisons,  iv.  452. 
his  remark  on  the  paucity  of  species  and 

variety  of  individuals,  v.  209. 
his  doctrine  concerning  atoms,  ii.  381  ; 
V.  41.Q,  464;  514,515. 
compared  with  that  of  Hero,  v.  421. 
with  that  of  Pythagoras,  v.  422. 
did  not  aeoribe  gravity  to  the  atotns^ 
iii.  88. 
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his  quettion,  wbetber  all  thingi  can 
be  made  out  of  all  tbingi,  t.  422. 
on  the  principles  of  motioDa,  ib, 
his   atomio   theory  OTartlmwn,  t. 

423. 
not  adopted  hf  Baoomy  L  45. 
bia  philoaophy  oompored  with  the  mytb  of 
Eroa,  ▼.  461. 
treated  aa  childish  by  the  Tnlgar,  ▼• 
465. 
called  for  hia  learning  Magna  Pentathlus, 

▼.  465. 
reTereneed  in  timea  of  Roman  learning,  t. 

446. 
bia  philosophy  deatroyed  by  Genseric  and 

Attila,  not  by  Aristotle,  A. 
his  conclations  respecting  matter  come 
nearest  to  that  of  the  primitive  wisdom, 
T.  491. 
in  the  matter  of  the  sweet  figs,  ▼.  513. 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  vacuom, 

T.  520. 
philosophia  ejus  natnralis,  L  569,  570. 
Tarietas  ampla,  species  pancse,  ii.  86. 
doctrina  de  atomu,  uL  15,  82,  737. 
cum  Heronis  comparata,  iii.  17* 
cum  Pythagoras,  ill  18. 
labefiu:tio  doctrinsB  de  atomis,  iii. 
19. 
qnsestio  ejus,  utrum  omnia  ez  omnibus 

fieri  poasint,  ib, 
de  motoum  principiis,  t5. 
de  principiis  remm  et  mundi  originibus, 

iii.  80. 
philosophia  ejus  a  Tulgo  pro  puerili  ao- 

cepta,  iii  83. 
propter  doctrinam.  Magus  et  Pentathlos 

vocatus,  •&. 
in  saecuHs  Romanes  doctrinae  bonoratus, 

iii  84. 
Attila  et  Barbari,  non  Aristoteles  et  Pkto, 

philosophiam  ejus  pessumdedere,  ib, 
ad  priscam  sapientiam  prozim^  accedit, 

iii.  110. 
doctrina  de  vacuo  coacervato,  iii  115. 
non  infeliciter  philosophatns,  iii  587. 
cum  Aristotele  comparatus,  iii.  670. 
aector  mundi  bonus,  iii  738. 
de  vacuo,  iii.  741. 
cirea  ficus  meUitas,  ill  736. 
Semoxiftratioiieay  quatuor  eorum  genera,  L 
646. 
in  orbem,  •& 
Demonitrationa,  vicious,  the  strongholds  of 
idols,  iv,  70. 
consist  of  four  parts,  each  faulty,  ib, 
distributions  of  them  deficient,  iii.  397. 
are  of  four  kinds,  ill  397;  iv.  434. 
by  immediate  consent,  t&. 
by  induction,  ib, 
by  syllogism,  ib, 
by  demonstntion  in  circle,  ib, 
Bomottbenes,   answer  o^  to  iEschines,  iii 
273. 
his  counsels  to  the  Athenians,  iii.  278.        | 


DemottliaLet^floiih'iitiMl.' 

a  wateiHirinker,  iii.  443. 

quoted,  I  200  ;  ir.  464,  466. 

.£schini  respondena*  L  441. 

de  oonsiliis  suis  ad  Athenienaesy  i  446. 

citetus,  i.  680,  681. 
Daibigli  iu  Britanni^  caTemi  is,  il  40. 
Dendamii  the  Indian,  r.  1 12. 

ad  Alezaodri  nuntios,  i.  831 ;  xil  537. 
DflOM  and  Sare,  history  o^  t.  339,  400. 

prrface  to,  ii.  229 — ^240. 

Ufkam  wriUem^  il  229. 

eoiKfdioii  amd  arrca^emati  of  tfs  te^  il 
239,  240. 

the  basis  of  natural  pbilosopbr,  r.  $39. 
S«iiflotBariHUtoria,ti.  241—305 ;  iiL684. 
Densitaa  materia^  historia  de  eA,  ii.  24 1—345. 

tabulsB  densitatis,  ii.  245, 246. 

partium  terras  interionun,  iL  248. 

ibna  ejus  in  profundo  terrse,  il  249. 

Bcala  coacervationia,  IL  248,  249. 

dnia  non  ez  necesaari6  densa,  ii.  250. 

nature  ejus  cum  graritata  magnom  cod- 
aensum  habet,  &. 

item  cum  tard4  acoeptione  et  depositioBe 
talidi  et  fri^di,  t5. 

Arcbimedis  c^ao,  quid,  a& 

nihil  auro  ponderosiua,  ii.  251. 

plumbum  et  mole  et  pondere  creseit,  A, 

comminutas  et  distiUatae,  il  25^  25X 

pneumaticorum,  iL  254 — 258. 
Ikauatj  of  Matter,  history  o(  v.  339, 400. 

pn^bce  to,  ii  229—240. 

toble  of  densities,  t.  341,  342. 

of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  t.  344. 

source  of,  in  the  deptb  of  the  earth,  v>  ^^ 

irregularities  in  the  scale  of,  ib, 

hardneas  no  test  ot,  r,  346. 

has  a  great  agreement  with  weight,  A. 

also  with  the  slow  reception  and  loci  " 
heat,  tib. 

cffpqica  of  Archimedes,  wha^  ib. 

nothing  heavier  than  gold,  v.  347. 

lead  grows  in  weight,  ib, 

powdered  or  distiUed,  ▼.  347 — 349. 

of  pneumatic  bodies,  ▼.  349 — 354. 

conclusions  concerning,  ▼.  898—399. 
DoiBinn  et  Bamm  natuiaUa  phflotopbic  mon 

basis,  il  244. 
Dentea  squamas  formant,  il  298. 
De  Offido  Beg^is,  libmm  Jaoobi  I.  hndstiuD,  l 

727,  728. 
Bepreoiation  in  the  price  of  virtue,  v.  6/. 
De  Pxinoipiii  atqne  Originibna,  iii-  ^^i  ' 
461—496.    &eCupido.  ., 

Dorbjihire,    caverns  in,  from  which  win 
issues,  ▼.  161.  ^   -^ft 

DeioriptioOlobi  InteU6etiiaUB,iii.727-7<'^ 

pn/uoe,  iii  715—726. 

translation,  t.  503—544. 

date^ni.  715.  ,^ 

DMiocaUo  corporum,  i.  336;  il  IH-^'^' 

fit  per  calorem,  ii.  114, 115. 
aifrem,  il  115. 
aetatem,  t5. 
firigus,^. 
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Besiocatio— «wfMifed 

fif  per  fiinram,  ii.  115. 

■alem,  tft. 

gummi,  ti.  116. 

■piritum  Tini  fortem,  t& 

palverem,  ik 
qnibua  modit  prohibeDda,  ii.  1 16—1 1 8. 
desiccatum  qnibus  modit  intenenuiduiD, 

ii.  118,119. 
desiecationit  tret  actiontt,  ii.  119 — 121. 

1.  attenuatio  htimidi  in  qiiritiim,  ii. 

119,  120. 

2.  ezitut  aut  oTolaUo   tpiritiu,  ii. 

120. 

3.  contractio  corporis  crataiomm,  iu 

120, 121. 
Besiooation,  the  caute  oi;  It.  221  ;  y.  220. 
in  grain,  ▼.  228. 
fhiitt,  Ac,  V.  230,  231. 
effwtt  o(f  bow  to  be  remoTad  by  intane- 

ration,  v.  230,  231. 
three  actiont  of: 

1.  attenuation  of  moittnrs  into  spirit, 

▼.  231,  232. 

2.  escape  of  the  spirit,  t.  232. 

3.  contraction  of  the  grotier  parts, 

V.  232,  233. 
wTonght  by  heat,  t.  226. 

air,  T.  227.  ' 

age,  tft. 
cold.  ib. 

astringents,  y.  227,  228. 
how  to  be  prevented,  t.  22&— 230. 
Desiderata,  or  books  to  be  written,  iv.  497, 

498  ;  V.  121—123.    Set  Libri  desiderati. 
Desire,  depicted  under  the  name  of  Bacchus, 

iy.  333. 
Desmond,  Oonnteia  ot  changed  her  teeth  twice 
or  thrice,  iL  582. 
her  great  age,  t.  285. 
Despatch  of  busineis,  y.  48. 
Detrimenta  Seientiaraiii,  iiL  591-— 608. 
Dens :  materia,  post  Deum,  causa  causarum,  ipsa 
incausabilis,  iiL  80. 
proprium  ejus,  cum  de  ejus  natnrii  in- 
quiritur  per  sensum,  ut  exdutiones  in 
affirmativis  non  terminentnr,  iii.  83. 
Dew,  theory  oi,  ii.  374. 

iieorp  of  Panicelnu,  i.  356. 
morning,  cause  of^  y.  386. 
DiflBta,ii.  194— 196. 

qua  ad  yitam  long»yam  prodest,  iL  153, 
154. 
Diagorai,  his  saying  respecting  offerings  to 

Neptune,  iii.  395. 
Dialectica  scientias  non  promovet,  our,  i.  129. 
inutilis  ad  principia  invenienda,  i.  189. 
son  cogitat  de  iny eniendis  artibusi  L  6 1 7 — 

619. 
inductionem  propotuit  yitiosam,  L  620, 621 . 
GraBcorum,  iiL  685. 
Diapaeon,  or  eighth,  iL  386. 
Diaphaneitai  lucidoram,  iL  320. 

coeli  intentellaris,  iiL  751. 
Diafloordiiua  medicina,  i.  595. 
when  inyented,  L  596. 

FP 


Diebotomy,  iy.  448. 
of  Ramui,  iy.  453. 
dichotominng  arrangtmenU  in  $ctenee  tm- 

tttHafoetory^  L  663. 
Diet,  iL  369  ;  iii.  235;  iy.  377.  393 ;  y.  291, 

834. 
of  woman  with  child,  its  effects  on  the 

child,  iL  664. 
and  regimen,  effects  of,  on  the  mind,  iii. 

869. 
more  than  medicines,  promote  longevity, 

y.  334. 
directions  for,  y.  301 — 304. 
for  old  men,  y.  303.    See  Regimen. 
Differentia  vera,  L  80. 
Digeeta  locorum  communium  commendata,  i. 

647. 
legum  nova,  t.  817,  818. 
Digeraon,  weak,  how  comforted,  y.  331. 
Digeeti  of  laws,  rules  for,  y.  100, 101. 
Dilatatio  eorpomm,  iL  259—285. 
ordo  instantiamm,  iL  259, 260. 
per  introceptionem  simpHcem  sive  admts- 

sionem  corporis  novi,  iL  260 — 26*2. 
*    peeudo-rarefaotio,  ii.  262. 

per  spiritom  innatum  se  ezpandentem, 

iL  262—266. 
per  ignem  et  calorem  externum,  ii.  266 — 

271. 
per  calorem  externum  in  distillationibus, 

iL  272—275. 
per  remissionem  frigoris,  ii.  275,  276. 
per  calorem  potentialem,  sive  per  spiritus 

auxiliares  alterius  corporis,  iL  276, 277- 
per  Hberationem  spirituum  suorum,  iL  278 

—280. 
per  amplezum  et  oecursum  corporis  amici, 

iL  280,  281. 
per  astimilationem  sive  versionem  in  te* 

nuius,  iL  281—283. 
a  yiolentiA  externa,  ii.  283,  284. 
per  deacervationem,  ii.  285. 
qus  pseudo-dilatatio,  iL  285,  301. 
efficientia  dilatataonis  novero,  iL  301. 
Dilatation  of  bodies,  y.  354—381. 
anangement  of  instances,  ii.  355. 
by  simple  introceptiou  or  admission  of  a 

new  body,  iL  355 — 357. 
a  psettdo-rare6cation,  v.  357. 
by  the  native  spirit  expanding  itself  v.  357 

—361. 
by  (ire  and  external  heat,  v.  361 — S66. 
by  external  heat  in  distillations,  v.  366 

—370. 
by  remission  of  cold,  v.  370. 
by  potential  heat,  or  the  auxiliary  spirits 

oi  another  body,  v.  370—372. 
by  liberation  of  their  spirits,  v.  372—375. 
by  the  embrace  and  meeting  of  a  friendly 

body,  y.  875,  376. 
by  assimilation  or  convenion  into  a  rarer 

body,  y.  376,  377. 
by  external  violence,  v.  378 — 380. 
by  diffusion,  v.  380,  381,  395. 
a  psendo-dilatation,  v.  380. 
nine  efficients  of,  y«  396» 
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DilaTium,  pnKipitatio  •tetU  fiwta  Mt  per,  il 

148. 
Dindaami.     VuU  Dendamia. 
Diogenes,  de  fortitudine,  l  721. 
apophthegma  AlexaDdri«  i.  473. 
strength  of  mind  not  in  abtteining,  Imt  in 
sustaininff,  t.  10. 
Dionynni  the  Areopagite,  vitiom  of,  l  546. 

areopegita,  i,  464. 
Dionym,  iable  of,  explained,  iv.  832 — 835. 

fitbala  ejus  interpratata,  i.  535—588. 
Direction,  certainty  and  liberty  of,  what,  iil 
253. 
freeing  the  direction,  in  the  inatnee  of 

whiteneee,  iii.  236. 
three  cantiona  relating  to,  iii  240, 241. 
See  Freeing  a  direction. 
Diaeord,  ii.  387. 

ending  in  a  concord,  sett  off  the  hannony, 
iv.  339. 
Diaoonrae,  the  method  of,  or  wiadom  of  trana- 

miuioii,  iv.  448 — 454.     500  Logic. 
DiaeOTery,  art  oU  may  advanoe  as  diaooveriea 
advance,  iv.  115. 
disco veriet,  which  coald  not  have  been 
preconceived,give  new  hope,  iv.  99. 101. 
of  ordnance,  iv.  99. 
of  silk,  i&. 

of  the  magnet,  iv.  100. 
of  printing,  ib, 

of   mind    by    body  and  body  by 
mind,  a   branch  of  hnman  phi- 
losophy, iii.  367* 
Diioaeee,  cures  of,  iii.  376. 

anatomy  useful  in  discovering  the  causes, 

of,  iii.  374. 
many  pronounced  incorable  through  igno- 
rance, iiL  375. 
incumble,  a  treatise  on,  needed,  iv.  387. 
mental,  druf^s  prescribed  for,  iv.  877. 
venereal,  called  by  the  French  the 

of  Naples,  why,  ii.  347,  84a 
French  pox,  ii.  439. 
contrary  to  predisposition,  more  difficult 

to  cure,  ii.  367. 
infectious,  classification  of,  ii.  43.9. 
such  as  reside  in  the  spirits,  t5. 
such  as  taint  the  breath,  t&. 
such  as  come  forth  to  the  skin,  t&. 
such  as  reside  in  the  hnmoun,  i& 
Diatimnlation,  impolicy  of,  iii.  467. 
Pomper,  an  example  of,  «6. 
tlie  art'of,  v.  69,  70. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  485. 
Diaaimnlatio  periculosa.  i.  782,  783. 

antitheta  du  ci,  i.  700. 
Disaolution  of  bodies,  caused  by  the  workings 
of  the  spirit  within  them,  v.  224. 
antidote  to,  twofold,  ib, 

1.  close  confinement  of  the  spirit,  as 

in  hard  bodies. 

2.  voluntary  detention,  as   in    oily 

bodies. 
Distempera  of  learning,  iii.  282 — 290. 
Bistillata,  ponderatio  distillatomm,  ii.  252, 
253. 


DiltUUtioii,  wJMer  btowm  to  Os 
192. 

in  doee,  il  888 ;  iv.  420. 
of  spirit  of  wine,  It.  4l5i. 
by  gravity,  t5. 

dilatotion  of  bodies  by,  t.  866 — 370L 
two  kinds  o^  v.  866,  367. 
nature  of;  v.  867»  368,  387. 
experiments  in,  suggested,  r.  868,  369. 
DtgtmiitionM,  dilatationea  corpomm  per,  ii 
271—275. 
dnorum  gencram,  ii  272. 
aatoraet  modi  eonun,  ii  372,  373,291, 

292. 
experiraenta  circa,  ii.  273,  374. 
distillaUo  flansa,  i  6,  82. 
DiitniAd  bodiM,  their  weighta,  ▼.  850,  351. 
Diamal  motloai,  not  confined  to  the  liosita  of 
the  heaven,  y.  449. 
explains  that  of  the    tidet,  t.  449 — 

451. 
shown  in  the  heavenly  bodiei,  t.  45€l 
in  the  lower  oomets,  &, 
in  the  tropic  winds,  y.  451. 
in  the  motions  of  winds  md  doada  in 

Europe,  s6. 
IniiMenee  from,  of  the  immoYabilitj  of  the 

earth,  V.  458. 
ef  the  staiiy  heaven,  y.  552.    Sm  Mo- 
tion. 
Divniui  motu,  non  proprii  ooeleeUa,  sed  plani 
oosmicns,  ii  53. 
flnxns  et  tcJBuxus  maris  dinmoa  explicnt, 

ii  53,  54. 
in  ooslestibns  manifealo,  iii  53. 
in  eometis  humilioribos,  iii  53,  54. 
in  ventis  tropicis,  iii.  54. 
in  ventis  et  nnbibus  apud  nos,  t& 
ostendit  globum  terrss  esse  immohilem,  ui 

61. 
cceli  stelkti,  iii  774.     Vide  Motna. 
DlTination,  two  kinds  o^  iii.  380  ;  iv.  899. 
artificial,  ef  which  two  kinds,  vis. 

rational,  and  experimental,  t5. 
natural,  of  which   two  kinds,  yix. 
primiUve ;  by  influxion,  A. 
ChaldsBan  astrology,  an  example  of  the 

experimental  kind,  tft. 
history  0^  not  to  be  qnite  ignored,  iy. 

296. 
proposed  history  of,  iv.  269. 
DiviaationQm  natoraliun  hiatoria  conicri- 
benda,  i  409. 
geners,  i  607,  608. 
Divingbell, iv.  234  ;  v.  394. 

wkeH  invented  t  i  351. 
DiTinitj,  two  principal  parta  of,  yix.  1.  the 
matter  revealed  ;  2.  the  nature  of  the 
revelation,  iii  481. 
methodical   interpretation    of   Scriptoit 

dangerous  to,  iii  484. 
perfection  unattainable  in,  iii.  484. 
the  best  form  of  writing  on,  iii  487. 
four  brunches  of,  iii.  488. 
matter  of,  not  deficient,  iii.  490. 
will  not  supply  philosophy,  v.  117. 
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oppotitioii  shown  l^,  to  nfttual  pliiloto- 

phjy  iii.  499. 
inspirMly  iy.  336  ;  y.  111. 
distribution  of  divine  lennuDg,  iii.  829. 
dirine  testimony  to  the  dignity  of  know- 
ledge, iii.  295—301. 
IMviiioiLi  of  knowledges,  should  be  for  dis- 
tinction, not  separation,  iv.  373. 
of  the  sciences,  ir.  275 — 281. 
DivitiflD,  antitheta  de  eis,  L  691. 
Dootrina  humana,  divisio  ejus  triplex  in  hia- 
toriani,  poesin,  philosophiam,  secnndam 
tres  intellect's    ^cultates,  memorinm, 
phantasiam,  rationem,  L  494 ;  iii  727. 
Tel  delectationis  causA,  vel  emolimienti, 

▼el  ornamenti  petita,  iii.  594. 
tres  doetrinarum  periodi,  i.  186;  iii.  614. 
Vide  Scientia,  Philosophia. 
Dog,  how  to  make  little,  ii.  450,  459. 
knows  the  dog-killer,  ii.  666. 
only  delighta  in  fetid  odoon,  iL  61 1.    Sb$ 
Bite.  • 

Bogmaa,  differ  from  problemi,  how,  iv.  858. 
Bolonun  historia  conscribenda,  i.  409. 
Bomitian,  dream  of^  iii  303. 

somninm  ejus,  i  471. 
Dottrela,  catching  of,  ii  423. 
Doubti,  two  sorto  of,  iii.  364. 

1.  Particular,  tSw 

2.  Total,  i& 

excellent  use  of  a  i^try  of,  iii  864  j 
iv.  357. 

a  calendar  of,  proposed,  ir.  358. 

should  not  be  raised  byconfiitAtioiivv*^^!* 
Dneonei,  i  165. 

in  astronomii,  iii.  776,  779. 
Dragons,  ir.  348. 

in  astronomy,  ▼.  555,  557. 
Dramatic  poesy,  iv.  316. 
Dreams,  procured  by  perfumes,  ii  650. 

of  Lord  Bacon  before  his  fiither^  death, 
ii  666. 

exposition  of,  iii.  368. 

history  o(  not  to  be  quite  ignored,  iv.  296. 

art  of  interpreting.  It.  377. 
Drebbel,  kisegperimeHUinprodmang  eoldfU  628. 
Dregs  of  heaven,  ▼.  535. 
DriiJcs  conducive  to  longevity,  v.  393. 

to  prevent  acrimony  in,  tfiw 

new  ones  suggested,  Uk 

warm  commended,  ▼.  294. 

suited  to  longevity,  v.  303. 

a  restorative  receipt  for,  iiL  828.    Sm 
Maturation  of  Drinks. 


Drii^ping^trte  in  the  Oanariei^  iv.  289 ;  xi 

356. 
Drum,  singing  into,  ii  422. 
Dmnkenness,  ii  571,  572. 

sperm  of  drunken  men  nnfiruitful,  whr, 

ii.  571. 
defect  of  voluntary  motion  In,  why,  ii. 

571. 
delusions  during,  causes  o^  ii.  572. 
wine,  when  injurious,  when  not,  ii.  573. 
death  from,  ii  312. 
Dryneai,  prodnoed  by  emission  of  the  spirit, 

V.  321. 
DoAlism,  iii.  75. 
Duality  of  tks  totd,  a  doebrim  horrowmi  by 

Baoonfirom  TUettiM,  iii.  77. 
Da  Bartaa  de  Parasitis,  i  449. 
Dnbitaadi  via  media,  i  462. 
Dubline,  more  like  a  perfect  ruby  ihan  a  spinel, 

iii  240. 
Dnlooratiaii  of  metals,  ii  46QL 
of  fruits,  ii  489,  624. 
ofsalt  water,  ii.  632. 
Dimi  Sootns,  buried  alive,  t.  817. 

vivas  sepultus,  ii  209. 
DnraUlia  duo  sont^  durum  et  eleosnm,  ii 

112. 
DvraUliB  nature,  ii  108,  110--114. 

1 .  In  oorporibus  inanimatis,  ii.  1 1 0 — 1 12. 
2L  In  vegetabilibus,  ii.  112—114. 
Durable  and  non-durable  bodies,  the  nature  of, 
T.220,  222— 224. 

metals  and  mineral  matters,  t.  223. 
Tegetable  matters,  iib. 
animal  matters,  i6. 
and  transitory  bodies,  inquiry  coneem- 
tng,  ▼.  209. 
Dnratio  ventomm,  ii.  52. 
Duration  of  life,  provisional  rules  concerning, 

V.  320—335.    See  Longevity. 
Doet,  helps  fraitfnlness  of  trees,  how,  ii  546. 
Dtttohman,  a  certain,  his  theory  of  making 

gold,  ii  449. 
Dntj,  iii.  428. 

analogy  between  virtue  and,  tft. 
common  and  special,  •&. 
doubtful  cases  of,  iii.  431. 
of  a  king,  iii.  429. 
rehiting  to  prafessioDS,  Bi.  480* 
relative,  iii  481. 
oompaiative,  ib. 

or,  the  good  of  commmiinn  respecting 
society,  v.  14. 

two  divisions  of,  r.  15. 
Dntjof  a  King,  King  James's  tr6atise,T.  16. 


E. 


Sagla,  renews  his  beak,  ii  663. 

Ear,  arU  of  plecutm  bionging  to  the,  iii.  878. 

See  Sound. 
Ear-trampet  suggested,  iv.  417. 
Earth,  newly  turned,  virtues  of  the  smell  of, 
ii.  649. 
configuration  of  the,  iv.  26 1,  266. 


Sartli — eoiUmued. 

rotation  of  the,  an  arbitrary  supposition, 

iv.  212  ;  T.  450,  558. 
a  magnet  according  to  Gilbert,  t.  454. 

incrustations  of,  directed  towards  the 

poles,  why,  v.  455. 
whether  a  magnet,  v.  455. 
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Earth    eotdmiud, 

whether  immoTeaUe,  t.  458. 

came  next  to  Chaot ;  the  psrent,  then 

bride  of  Ccekm,  ▼.  469. 
doctrines  of  Teleehu  retpeeting^  t.  479, 

494. 
why  not  deitroyed  hy  the  ion,  aeeording 

to  Teletias,  ▼.  480, 481. 
itJi  influenee  on  the  ran,  ▼.  494. 
whether  the  centre  of  the  univerte,  ▼.  616. 
the  innamemble  changes  on  its  sadace, 

T.  532. 
how  far  subject  to  change,  v.  525 — 527. 
itself  acts  upon  the  air,  y.  526. 
oar  ignorance  of  the  interior,  t.  525. 
all  emanation  from  it  stops  on  this  side 

of  the  heaven,  t.  530. 
the  original  source  of  oold,  t.  531.    ^SSm 

Rotation,  Terra. 
Sarthqnakei,  history  of  perturbations  and 

earthquakes  needed,  iy.  266. 
a  swelling  of  the  earth,  ▼.  359,  526. 
in  Herefordshire,  f5. 

do  not  rise  from  any  great  depth,  y.  438. 
the  greater  may  be  compared  to  oomets, 

which  happen  but  seldom,  ib. 
Salt  wind  blows  continually  in  the  tropics, 

y.  147. 
and  in  European  seas,  •&. 
in  Europe  dry  and  biting,  why,  y.  147, 

157,  451. 
whether  concurrent  with  {he  motion  of 

the  heavens,  y.  148. 
yery  injurious  according  to  the  proverb, 

v.  154. 
dry,  biting,  and  destmctive,  v.  157. 
bad  for  vegetation,  ib, 
visible  things  seem  higer  in,  ib,     Sbb 

Euros,  Winds. 
Ebiietaa  infert  mortem  rabitam,  ii.  204. 
Eoolttda  C^riitiaaa  emditionem  conseivavit, 

i.  469. 
unitas  eodesisB,  i.  834. 
Eceleiiastioal  history,  iil  329,  840  ;  iv.  293, 

301,  312,  313. 
division  of,  iii.  341. 
Echo,  wife  of  Pan,  iv.  319, 326.  Erasmi  jocosa 
de  Cicerone,  i.  45 1 .  Sm  Sounds,  reflections  of. 
Eephantns,  iii.  788  ;  v.  515. 
Ecitasii  volnntaria,  ii.  171. 
Education  of  youth,  not  a  mean  employment, 

iH.  276. 
a  matter  of  small  honour,  iii.  216. 
games  of  recreation,  part  of.  iii.  379. 
revived  by  the  Jesuits,  iii.  277. 
collegiate f  for  hoyt  and  yovng  meHy  prefer- 
able to  prttaUy  iii*  416. 
collegiate,  the  best,  iv.  495. 
consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  iv.  494. 
Egg  of  Columbus^  truth  of  the  stary^  i.  459. 
experiment  with  glass  egg,  iv.  209,  236. 
turned  to  stone,  ii.  375  ;  v.  390. 
laid  by  Nox,from  which  Cupid  was  bom, 

v.  461,  463,  465. 
cotmogontf^  collection  of  passaget  relating 

io^  iii.  79. 


Sgnatiiii,  hia  hook  quotod^  y.  95. 
Egypt,  no  rain  in,  why,  iL  587. 

mode  of  clarifying  water,  ii.  588. 
plant  found  in  the  desert  there,  yrhidi  aids 
child-birth,  ib, 

Egyptian  mummies,  iL  588 — 59€L 
Sloetionei  per  astrologiam    bod  rejiciendse, 

1558. 
Eiaetioni  aatndogical,  iv.  85S. 

not  to  be  entirely  rejected,  ir.  354. 
Eloctor  of  Saxony,  informed  of  kit  semiemee  «o 

death  when  at  ehees,  i.  582. 
Bloetrioa  operatic^  quid,  L  334. 
Elootridtj,  what  it  is,  iv.  218. 
Eleetrpm  includens  muscas,  iL  213. 
Elemanta  quatuor,  de  oompositione  anblanar 
rium,  ii.  248 ;  iii.  575,  606,  749. 
eiror  Poipatetieorom  de  decoplA  pctipor- 

tiono  eorum,  iii.  259. 
natnra  eorum  secundum  Teleaioin,  iiL  BX 
Peripatetici  elementis  sequaa  materise  por> 

tioiies  |S8ignArant,  iii.  112. 
commentum  Aristotelis,  iii.  578,  604. 
hsBc  doctrina  medicinae  steriiitatem  attnlit, 

iii.  604. 
orbes  elementorum,  i.  165. 
Eiementa,  the  four,  v.  525. 

sublunary  matters  not  all  compoacd  of 

relative  proportions  of,  v.  344. 
orbs  oftJte^  L  164. 
fiction  of,  iv.  66. 
Baeon'e  objection  to  the  common  doctrine  of, 

iL  237. 
tymboiixingy  tohat^  iii.  20. 
history  of  the,  iv.  299. 
nature  of,  according  to  Teleeina,  r.  476L 
opinion  of  the  Peripatetics  respecting  the, 
y.  493. 
Elenohei.  doctrine  of;  iii.  893,  et  $eq. ;  iv.  429— 
434. 
excellently   handled    by   Aiiatotle    and 

Pkto,  iiL  393  ;  iv.  430. 
deficiency  in,  iii.  397. 
example  of  an  Elenche,  iii.  412L 
three  kinds  of,  iiL  393,  note, 

of  sophistical  fidladea,  iiL  430. 

of  fallacies  of  interpretation,  iii.  430, 

431. 
of  false  appearances  or  idols,  iiL  431 — 
434. 
Elephantii  duratio  vitss,  ii.  122. 
Elitlon  of  the  air  a  fiUse  explanation  of  sound, 

ii.  393,  394. 
Eliaabeth,  Queen,  her  reverenee  for  learning, 
iiL  274,  306. 
her  excellent  government,  iiL  307;  iv. 

283. 
her  fisvour  shown  to  Bacon,  L  6,  7. 
Eliiabetha,  Begina,  L  443, 485. 
Ellipsoid,    Fointot's   iXbutraiion    of  motion, 

iiL  724. 
Elocution,  or  the  art  of  transmitting  know- 
ledge, iii.  384.    See  Logic. 
Eloquence,  inclines  the  afiectiona   to    obey 
reason    by    influencing    the     imagination, 
iiL  410. 
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Sloquenm — eonUnued, 

■honld  be  adapted  to  the  audienoe,  iti 

411. 
when  mischievons,  iii.  418. 
inferior  to  wisdom,  iv.  454. 
Seneca  on,  v.  4. 
'Kmanation,  from  the  earth,  all  stops  on  this 
side  of  the  heavens,  v.  530. 
of  the  Scriptures,  r.  118. 
Smanationes  Scriptorarum,  libnxm  desidera- 
tum, L  836, 
Smblemata  memorise,  L  648. 
EmblemB,  rr.  440. 

aids  to  memory,  ir.  487. 
Embryo,  form  o^  how  regalated,  i.  858.    See 

Acceleration. 
£mexidatio  animi,  I  785. 
Emmanuel  Comneniif  poisoned  the  water  in 

war,  ii.  646. 
Emollients  for  the  body,  it.  393. 

a  means  of  sudden  renoration,  t.  332. 
by  what  means  produced,  •&. 
Empedodee,  his  doctrine  of  strife  and  friend- 
ship, T.  489. 
theory  of  the  moon,  t.  535. 
doctrina  ejus  de  lite  et  amicitii,  iiL  108, 

109. 
de  lun&,  iii.  760. 
Emperors,  Roman,  Greek,  French,  and  Ger- 

man,'short-lived,  ▼.  249,  250. 
Empire,  antitheses  fiur  and  against,  !▼.  475, 
476. 
the  art  of,  ▼.  78. 

how  to  increase  the  bounds  of,  y.  79 — 
88. 
Empiriea  philosophia,  i.  174, 175. 
Empirioal  philosophers,  their  enon^  iv.  65. 
Empiriei,  i.  438,  439.^ 

fonnicie  more  congerunt,  iii.  583,  616. 
Empiiies,  why  often  more  successful  than 

physicians,  iii.  376. 
Empyrean,  v.  523. 
End,  the,  rules  the  method.  It.  254. 
Enduranoe,  divided  intoi,  patience  of  natural 
wants,  and  fortitude  under  torments,  iv. 
894. 
Sndymion,  ir.  827. 

England,  history  o^  great  deficiency  in,  iii. 
836  ;  ir.  306. 
should  be  united  with  that  of  Soot- 
land,  ib, 
her  yeomanry  and  free  servants,  t.  82, 
83. 
EnigmAtieal  method,  iii  404. 
Enoch,  the  first  contemplative,  v.  8. 
Entfaymems,  ir.  428. 
Entium  conditiones,  ii.  86,  87. 
Envy,  the  oUiqne  eye  of,  ii.  633. 
is  proud  weakness,  iii  219,  502. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  279. 
Eolua,  his  cave,  v.  160. 
Spuninondat  Thebanus,  i.  438  ;  iii  269. 
Epiotetns,  philosophy  of,  oonoeming  felicity, 
iii  423. 
on  the  degrees  of  mental  tranquillity, 
iv.  465. 


BpietetnB— eoM^MiiedL 

placed  felicity  in  content,  y.  9. 
philosophia  ejus,  i  720. 
de  moitalitate,  i  480. 
de  gradibus  trsnquillitatis,  i  680. 
Epienros  thought  the  gods  were  of  human 
shape,  iii  241. 
folly  of  his  rejection  of  Fate,  ir.  821. 
hastened  his  death  by  wine,  iv.  387. 
his  '<tentamenta,*'  iv.  467. 
placed  felicity  in  pleasure,  v.  8,  18. 
overthrew  the  walls  of  the  world,  y.  514. 
de  virtnte,  i  719. 
landatus,  iii  587. 
mcenia  mundi  dimit,  iii  737. 
Epieyole,  moon  revolving  round  the  earth  in, 

v.  517. 
Spieyotian  Innae,  iii  741. 
Epimanidis  antrum,  ii.  159. 
Epiitolfls  Ciceronis,  i  769. 
Epitaph  of  Bacon,  i  18. 
l^itomoa,  corruptions  of  history,  iii  334, 

407. 
Equala,  things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to 

one  another,  a  universal  maxim,  iv.  338. 
Equettris  rei  historia  conscribenda,  i.  410. 
Equilihriiim,  dootriM  q^,  not  alluded  to  hy 

Boom,  iii.  511. 
Equinoctial,  the  causes  of  temperate    heat 
under,  ii  472,  478. 
breeses  cool  the  air,  ii  473. 
length  of  night  does  not  compensate 

the  heat  S[  day,  ib. 
stay  of  the  sun  making  long  summer, 
ib. 
Equinozea,  preoeuUm  of^  WHJatovm  to  Bacons 

iii.  512. 
Equity,  the  fountains  of,  y.  88. 
Equus  vix  quadiagesimum   annum  attingit, 

ii.  123. 
Erasmus,  iUt  jmnwr&t  need  5y  Azcoa,  i  627. 

echo  ejus  jocosa  de  Cicerone,  i  451. 
Ericfls  incensio  generat  ventos,  ii  50. 
Eroa,  or  Qtpid^  hie  origin^  iii.  65,  66. 
aecordmg  to  Heeiod^  iii.  66. 
aeoordutg  to  the  OrpUe  poemsy  ib. 
whether  identUxd  with  Phanee^  iii  66,  67. 
Bacon*e  interpretation  of  the  mytk^  iii  67 
—69,  73.    See  Cupid,  Love. 
Errorci^  spes  oertissima  ez  prsBteriti  temporis 
erroribus,  iii  617. 
inveterati  quomodo  tractandi,  iii  619. 
Erron  of  schools  of  philosophy,  iv.  63 — 66. 
of  the  sophistical,  iv.  64. 
of  the  empirical,  iv.  65. 
of  the  superstitious,  iv.  66. 
apotheosis  of  error,  nothing  so  mischie- 
vous, «&. 
constitution  of  the  individual  mind  influ- 
ences the  judgment,  iv.  59,  60. 
of  past'  scientific  inquirers,  iv.  92 — 98. 
track  of,  the  same,  in  divine  and  human 
truth,  iv.  41 1.    See  Understandmg. 
Eruditorum   Prindpum    regna    felicia,    i 

471—473. 
Srynginm  roots,  ii  361. 
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Bwanoat^  tmucendental  oonditMmi  of,  iT.480. 
inquiry  concerning  the  adTentitioof  con- 
dition* of,  IT.  339,  840. 
Esiez.  Bacon't  connection  with«  i.  6. 
Eternity  o^mivene^  I  245. 
of  matter,  r.  491. 
of  the  hearenly  bodiei^  t.  525,  527~ 

531. 
not  to  be  reaaoned  of,  from  the  prineiplee 

of  motion,  t.  526,  680. 
conttancy  of  motion,  a  lura  token  oi^  t. 

580. 
attributed  by  heathen  arrogance  to  the 

heBTen  only,  t.  582. 
by  Sacred  Writ  to  earth  and  heaven,  A. 
Steiitt  Tenti,  ii*  28. 
Eteaian  or  anniverfary  winds,  y.  149. 
Ether,  whether  the  whole  pore  and  immutable, 
T.  527. 
pure,  the  natore  of,  ▼.  520,  521. 
Ethiea  voluntatem  humanam  tiactat,  i.  713. 
practica  pan  ejua  a  acriptoribnt  omiua, 

i.  713— 715. 
ethics  due  partet— 

1.  Doctrina  de  exemplari  eiTe  imagine 

boni,  bonnm  confident, 
c  aQtoompantuni,iecandumgra- 

doi,  de  quo  optime  icriptum 

est,  1715,  716. 
5.  ant  simplex,  secundum  genera,  ib, 
boni  natun  duplex,  i.  717 — 721. 

Vide  Bonum. 

2.  Doctrina  de  culturA  animi,  i.  731 — 

742.  in  qvA  tria  oonsidcranda, 
a.  Chancteres  dlversi  dispoeitio- 

num,  i.  733 — 735. 
5.  Afiectus   et   perturbationes,  i 

785—737. 
ft  Remedia  iiTe  cuntionet,  i.  737 
—742. 
Ethkf,  the  affections  the  principal  subject  of, 
ul  437. 
treats  of  the  will,  iq>petite,  and  affections, 
producing  actions,  ir.  405.    See  Philo- 
sophy. 
Etymologia  nominnm,  L  654. 
Etymology  of  names,  iw,  441. 
Sndnxna  asserts  that  then  is  a  cycle  of  winds, 
▼.174. 
de  serie  Tentonim,  ii.  53. 
EneatalepoA,  i.  219  ;  iv.  111. 
Ennndh,  shrill  voice  of,  why,  iL  408. 
Earns  inter  tropicos  continud  flans,  ii.  26. 
in  raaribus  Europse,  t5. 
in  EuropA  desiocans  et  aoer,  cur,  ii.  27. 
cum  motu  aSiis  concurrit,  ii.  28. 
qualitates  ei  peculiares,  ii.  33,  84,  36. 
acris  et  desiccans,  cur,  ili.  See  East  Wind, 
Winds. 
Euthanasia,  or  easy  death,  to  be  procured  by 

physicians,  iv.  887. 
Enthnmia  of  Epicurus,  iv.  321. 
Evil,  knowledge  o^  necessary  to  the  protection 

of  virtue,  iii.  431  ;  ▼.  17. 
Examples,  danger  of  servile  imitation  o^  v.  66. 
use  of,  in  legislation,  v.  92 — 94. 


Ezdae,  oKpm  of,  i.  795. 
Ezdvsion  or  njection  of  natnreai,   table  o^ 
iv.  147. 
meOod  of,  i.  84 — 87. 

of  the  air  contributes  to  lonpevitr,  ▼.  3r29. 
EzdnaiYa  mysi  b§  at  fint  imperfkciy  L  36; 

87. 
Exeommnnkation,  v.  116. 
Ezcremeaits,  smell  of,  why  diagnating,  ii.  64. 
sweet  odonn  made  frmn,  ib. 
proposed  history  of,  iv.  267. 
Exeremantemm  historia  conscribenda,  i.  409. 
Exereaoeinees  on  trees,  ii.  515,  516,  537. 
Exerotions,  repulsive  odour  of  the,  iv.  223. 
ETSmpla  ex  quibos  jus  hauriendum  ubi  lex 

deficit,  i.  808—810.    See  Leges. 
Exemplar  of  good,  v.  5. 
Sxaraiae  of  the  body,  iL  440. 
rules  for,  t5. 
benefits  o^  t6. 
evils  of,  «5. 
women  take  less  than  men,  therefore  live 

longer,  & 
the  different  kinds  o^  for  health,  iv.  384. 
for  schoolboys,  iv.  496. 
effect  o^  on  health,  v.  278 — ^291. 
when  to  be  taken,  v.  301. 
Exareltatio  ad  spirituum  frsenationem  prodest, 
ii.  171. 
quomodd  ntenda,  ii.  193, 194. 
Extnltin  in  erudiendo    interdnra   intomit- 

tenda,  i.  710. 
Exhalationes  ventorum,  il  39,  40. 
Exhalations  of  air  from  the  earth,  v.  1 60. 
Existence  and  non-existence,  inquiry  concern- 
ing, V.  209. 
Exossation  of  fruits,  by  destroying  the  pith  of 

the  stem,  ii.  505,  622. 
Exoterio  method  of  discourse,  iv.  450. 
Expaniio  sive  coitio  materias,  L  311,  823, 
335. 
per  ignem,  ii.  801. 
pneumaticorum,  iL  2^7,  258. 
material,  iii.  691,  692,  696—700. 
vaporis  aque,  iii.  705~-708. 
vaporis  olei,  708. 
spiritiis  vini,  709,  710. 
Expaasioii  of  pnenmatic  bodies,  v.  352—854, 

397. 
Eiqteetatioa,  the  figure  of  checking  expectation 

in  rhetoric,  iii.  230  ;  iv.  339. 
Esj^erienoe,  knowledge  of  men^i  dispositions 
to  be  gained  by,  iiL  435. 
two  sources  of  accident  and  experiment, 

iv.  81. 
learned,  or  the  Hunt  of  Pan,  iv.  413 — 
421. 
ExperientU  duplex,  per  casus,  per  experi> 
menta,  i.  189. 
libera,  iiL  582. 
literate,  iiL  389,  578,  685. 
modos  experimentandi  tractat,  L   62^— 
683.     Vide  Experimentum. 

Experimenta,  modi  experimentandi,  i.  624 

633. 
per  variationem,  L  624 — 626. 
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producuonem,  i.  6*26,  627. 

translationem,  i.  627 — 629. 

inTenionem,  i  629,  630. 

compulsionem,  i  630,  631. 

applicationem,  i  631. 

copulationem,  i  631,  632. 

■ortes,  i.  632. 

et  lucifera  et  froctifen  tzperimeDta  pe- 
tenda,  i.  128,402. 

in  historia  naturali,  i.  1 42. 

qnomodo  recordanda,  i.  402. 

in  rebus  vulganBtimit,  cur  non  rejidenda, 
i2J3— 215. 

in  rebus  cnrioftis  et  inndlibus,  cur,  i  215. 

experimentorum  labtilitaa,  L  188. 
hiBtoria,  iii.  689. 
Szperiineiital  history,  W.  294. 
Szperiments  muti  be  pnctded  by  J^/potkmSj 
L886. 

frnctifeia  or  lucifera,  ii.  501. 

no  true  knowledge  without,  iL  672. 

necessary  in  natural  philosophy  and  phy- 
sic, iii.  325. 

due  office  of,  it.  26,  29,  30. 

ordinary  mode  of  oonducting  fiuilty,  it. 
70,71. 

in  things  fiuniliar  and  mean,  why  intro- 
duced, iT.  108, 109. 

in  matters  purely  specuUtife,  why,  iv. 
107. 


proper  mode  of  recording,  it.  261. 
endowments  needed  for  carrying  out,  it. 

287. 
past,  the  test  of  astrology,  It.  854. 
ealoidar  required  of  those  oi  more  general 

use,  iT.  369. 
method  o^  proceeds  either  by  Tsriation  of, 
iT.  413— 415. 
production  of,  by  repetition  or  by 

extension,  iT.  415,  416. 
translation  of,  which  is  of  three  kinds, 

416—418. 
iuTersion  of,  {t.  418. 
compulsion  of,  It.  418,  419. 
application  of,  iT.  419. 
coupling  of,  iv.  420. 
chances  of,  iT.  420,  421. 
of  light  more  to  be  sought  than  those  of 
fruit,  iT.  421. 
Xzporreetio  materia  in  corporibos  iisdem  tan- 
gibilibus,  ii.  246,  247. 
integris  et  comminutis,  iL  252. 
cmdis  et  distillatis,  Ut, 
pnenmaticis,  iL  255. 
Eye,  the  oTil,  ii.  653. 

cannot  pass  one  kenning  without  further 

sailing,  iiL  235. 
aria  o/pleature  bdoitgmg  to  /Ae,  iii.  378. 
EyeUahes  for  the  safety  of  the  sight,  iT.  363, 
364. 


P. 


7aber  fortune  proprisB,  L  770,  771. 
7abloi,  use  of,  by  the  ancient  poets,  iiL  345. 

Taluable  observations  expressed  by  the 
ancients  in,  iiL  453. 

used    by    the  ancients    more  than  the 
modems,  why,  v.  56. 
Fabridiu,  David,  Kephr'B  Utter  to,  iiL  724. 
Eabulamm  origo,  i.  769. 
Faoe  in  the  moon^  orb,  dial<^gue  of  Plataich 

respecting,  t.  493. 
Faeiea,  in  fadebns  hominum  magna  TBiietas, 
i.  589. 

in  orbe  lunse,  ilL  112. 
Tadlitai,  antitheta  de  eA,  L  699. 
Facility,  antitheses  for  and  against,  It.  484. 
FAoultates  animae,  domicilia  eomm  in  propriis 

partibus  corporis,  L  586,  607. 
FMnltiM  of  the  mind,  seats  and  domiciles  of, 
iiL  369. 

Blato's  opinion  on  the,  iii.  870. 
FflBX  codi,  iii.  760. 
Tainting  fits,  use  of  perfumes  in,ii.  648. 

to  recoTer  firom,  t.  317. 
Faith,  iiL  478. 

senrice  rendered  by  philosophy  to,  iiL  800. 

a  main  branch  of  diTinity,  iii.  488. 

nature  of,  Uk 

its  mysteries  not  to  be  deduced  from 
reason,  iT.  841« 

religions,  y.  112. 


Falinna  a  magno  Rege  legatus  ad  Gracos,  L 

478, 
Fall  of  angels,  iiL  217  ;  t.  29. 

of  man,  i.  58  ;  iiL  265,  296  ;  iy.  247. 
816,  320,   405,  5u0.      Ftcie  Lapeue 
hominia. 
Falladei  sophistical,  iT.  430. 

of  interpretation^  vr.  430,  431. 
of  fidse  appearanops  or  idols,  iT.  481 — 434. 
Falling  bodUa^  BaetmU  igitoraMoa  retpeeUm/, 
iii.  511. 
^>eed  of,  not  in  proportion  to  weight,  it. 
416.     See  QraTity. 
Falae  appearancee  arising  from  the  general 
nature  of  the  mind,  iiL  395. 
from  indiTidual  nature  and  custom,  iiL  396. 
from  words,  «A. 

cautions  against,  deficient,'  iiL  397. 
Falaehood,  the  worst  diseese  of  learnings  iii. 
285. 
and   truth,   contrary  effects  of  litigious 
argumrats  upon,  iii.  491. 
Fame,  Arioetn^e/ictum  regardimgf  iiL  337. 
Solomon's  judgment  respecting,  iii.  338. 
not  the  tme  motiTe  of  Tirtne,  iT.  468. 
good,  the  only  possession  a  dead  man  has, 
iT.  308. 
Family  feuds,  t.  37,  38, 40.  41. 
Famuli  nobilium  apud  Anglos,  boni  milites,  L 
796. 
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Tantaitical  learning,  a  distemper,  til  282»287. 
Taaoinatio,  vit  imaginationie  in  ooipuaalterias, 

unde,  i.  608,  609. 
Taadnatioii  is  ever  by  the  eye,  ii.  653. 
defined,  iiL  380,  881. 
the  power  and  act  of  imaginatbn  inten- 
sive upon  the  body  of  another,  iv.  400, 
401. 
Taitingf ,  religions  meaning  o^  It.  377* 
Fat,  to  torn  flesh  into,  ii.  550* 
Fatea,  the.  Pan's  sister^  why.  It.  321. 
FanstiBB  Constantini  Idagni  uxoris  nex,  iL  205. 
Fear  of  death,  ▼.  14. 
Feait  of  the  family,  an  institntion  of  the  New 

Atlantis,  described,  iiL  147 — 151. 
Feathari  and  hairs  of  divers  ooloius,  how  to 
prodace,  il  378,  379. 
the  young  put  off  the  old,  ii.  575. 
Felieitaa,  an  in  virtute  an  in  Toluptate  posita, 

i.719. 
Felidtj  of  the  Stoics,  iv.  467. 

wherein  to  be  placed,  v.  8 — 10,  13. 
Felia  aetas,  inter  seztum  annum  et  deeimnm, 

il  124. 
FarmentatiottM  liquorum,  iL  262. 
FennentatioiiB  .of  liquors,  r.  357. 

theory  of,  i.  341. 
Fernolioi,  ill  531. 

FeuiUaaa,  the  order  of,  iv.  243;  i.  360. 
Fibrou  and.  viscous  bodies,  distinction  be- 
tween, ii.  617. 
Fifiinoi,  his  notion  of  transfusion  of  blood,  y, 
307. 
on  David  and  Abishag,  t.  309. 
Fietiona  of  law,  ▼.  107. 
Fidea  de  mjBteriis  divinis,  L  830. 
oessabit  in  statu  glorias,  i&. 
quatenus  usum  rationis  permittit,  i.  832. 
Fig,  milk  of,  an  invisible  ink,  iL  5*^8. 
Filios,  methodus  ad,  L  664. 
Filun  Labyrinthi,  ii.  687—689  ;  iiL*  496— 
504,625—640. 
inauratnm,  L  319. 
bombycinum,  i.  207* 
medicinale,  ii.  365. 
Final  oavaea,  BacoiCi  docirin$  of,  i.  56,  57. 
inquiry  has  been  misplaced,  search  made 
in  physic  instead  of  poetaphysic,  i  363. 
thus  hindering  the  discovery  of  physical 

cauBes,  t5. 
like  Remoras,  stopping  the  ship  of  dis- 

coTCry,  •&• 
Ood,  the  fountain  o(  omitted  by  Aristotle, 

i.  864. 
pemocritns  wasted  no  time  on,  t5. 
inquisition  of,  is  barren,  and  like  a  virgin 
consecrated  to  God  produces  nothing, 
1365. 
inquiry  into,  a  part  of  metaphysie,  Hi 

857. 
not   to   be    confounded    with   physical 
causes,  iiL  358. 
Finalif  oaua,  L  568—571. 

in  physicis  cautarum  phyaicamm  inqui- 

sitionem  expulit,  L  569 — 571. 
inquisitio  eamm  iteriUs,  i.  57]« 


Flnibni  imperii  proferendia,  doetrina  de^  L 

792—803. 
Finia  regit  modum,  L  396. 
Fina  and  feet,  analogy  o^  iv.  166. 
Fipple  of  the  recorder,  il  391,  403. 
Fire,  the  popular  notion  of,  useless,  iv.  151. 
expansions    and   oondensationa    by,    ▼• 

397. 
of  the  stars,  t.  538. 

doctrine    of  Patricius,  t&.      Sea    Heat, 
Flame. 
Fira-arma,  cause  of  motion  in,  v.  435—437- 
theory  of  the  expansive  power  of  gun- 
powder, v.  436. 
Firit  matter  of  the  schoolmen,  ▼.  205. 
Firwood,  levity  o(  v.  344, 345. 
Fiihea  greater  than  beasts,  why,  ii.  622. 

whether  sea  fish  can  be  aocaatomed  to 
fresh  water,  iL  564. 
Fixed  Stan,  their  position,  t.  517, 518. 
Flabelltt,  il  73. 

Flame,  experiments  relating  to,  ii.  352,  353, 
601. 
lighted  candle    surrounded   by  bmning 

spirits  of  wine,  iL  352. 
celestial  bodies  are  true  flames,  iL  353. 
arrow  charred  in,  t5. 
the  continuance  of,  iL  463—466. 
experiments  with  spirits  of  wine,  iu  463, 
464. 

with  wax,  &c,  464. 

with  wicks  of  difierent  materials,  iL 

465. 
with  square  tnrreted  lamp,  ii.  466. 
five  requisites  ior  a  lasting  flame;,  iL  465, 
466. 
right  material  of  wick,  iL  465. 
right  condition  of  that  material,  t&. 
easy  drawing  of  nourishment,  t& 
closeness  of  air,  ii.  466. 
warmneas  of  the  air,  «5. 
transitory  nature  of,  iv.  189, 190. 
aome  more  pellucid  than  others,  v.  533. 
when  feculent,  unequal,  v.  535. 
differs  from  spirit,  in  that  to  spirit  mode- 
rate coolness  is  essential,  t.  31 1. 
extinguished  by  compression,  i5. 
whether  lighted  air,  v.  324. 
differs  firom  living  spirit,  v.  335. 
when  compressed,  more  fiirious,  v.  395. 
rarer  than  air  or  spirit,  t.  352. 
its  relation  to  fume,  v.  353. 
nature  o^  v.  398. 
why  pyramidal,  t.  588. 
celestial  different  firom  natural,  how,  tft. 
S«e  Fire,  Heat,  Spirit 
Flamma,  nature  ejus  transitoria,  L  303. 
bicoloris  flammae  experimentnm,  L  304. 
duo  genera  flammamm,  iL  162. 
cum  spiritn  comparata,  iL  203,  207)  216. 
utrum  ait  a£ir  aocensus,  iL  216. 
rarior  aSre  aut  spiritu,  ii.  25^ 
compressa  nimium  extingnitur,  iL  202. 
aimpliciter  eompreasa  magis  fbrit,  iL  300. 
nature  ejus,  iL  303. 
diaphaneitaa  flammamm,  iii.  767. 
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TUunma — euUitmed, 

ezperimentam  de  flammis,  iii.  .758. 
feculenta  inaeqiudia,  iii.  760. 
pynunidaliA,  iii.  763. 
tret  flamnue  ngionet,  iii.  76&-*771« 
heterogenea  ab  a^rei  iiL  769. 
naturam  habet  coitivam  in  globoi,  iiL  772. 
sidera  veras  flaimnaB  esse,  A, 
Flamy  nstnre,  three  regioiii  and  stages  of  it^ 
▼.  547—549. 
heterogeneous  from  air,  r.  548. 
what  theories  denied,  v.  550. 
apt  to  unite  into  globes,  ib. 
Tlattary,  nature  o^  iii.  430. 

practice  of  by  learned  men  disenditabl0| 

iii.  281. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iy.  488. 
Flatni  animalium,  ii.  74. 
Tleah  of  tome  animals  not  edible,  whjy  ii  625. 
c{  horse  eaten  by  some  nationsy  & 
of  the  young  of  birds  of  prey  ediUe,  t5* 
of  man,  why  not  eaten,  ib, 
eaten  by  witches,  why,  ii  626. 
Florentine  eaperimeitt,  l  325. 
Flowers,  coloration  of,  ii.  503 — 505. 
white,  mostly  inodomte,  ii  BOS, 
coloured  odorous,  why,  ib, 
of  seedlings  depend  on  soil^  ii  504. 
See  Garden,  Colour. 
Fladd,  his  book  ""  UHutqut  OtiMt,'*  i.  526, 

612. 
Floidity,  the  nature  of;  ir.  160. 
Flnor  setheris  continuus,  iii.  744. 
Flnzos  et  lefluxus  marity  i.  292,  294—297  ; 
iii  47—61. 
refertar  tnlgd  ad  motat  Innae,  iii  47. 
motut  maris  qninqne,  t& 
eit,  Yel  motua  tuUationis  et  demissionis 
aquarum,  rel  motuum  progretsus,  iii 
49. 
non  est  motut  tublationis  et  demis- 
sionis quaiis   invenitur   in  aquA 
bullientt,  cur,  ib, 
est  mottts  progressivns,  iii  51. 
pntei  nonnuUi    consensum    habent  com 

fluxu  et  refluxn  maris,  iii.  50. 
consensus  eorum  com  motibnt  Imue,  iii 
51,  52. 
motut  maris  sezhorarint  eom  motibut 
lunsB  contentnm  nullum  habet,  iii 
52. 
ett  ejusdem  generis  com  motn  diumo, 

iii  53. 
qui  non  propria  cmlestis  sed  plani 
cotmicus,  ib. 
an  aquas  femntnr  legulariter  et  natoraliter 
ab  oriente  in  oceidentem,  iii.  55 — 58. 
tribnsexemplis  probatnm,iii56 — 58. 
rectprocatio  sezhoiaria  aestunm  quomodd 

fiat,  iii  59,  60. 
inquisitio  fisdenda  de  magnitndinibns  et 
temporibut  fluxuum  ad  diversa  littora, 
iu.60. 
ntrum  aqua  tometcit,  ii  265.    Ste  Tidet, 
Sea. 
Flying,  by  mso,  poiiibility  o^  ii  634. 


Folitaaomm  ordo,  i  360  ;  ii.  131,  358. 

FoUes,  ii  73  ;  iii  704. 

FoUy,  a  little  causes  a  good  reputation  to 

stink,  y.  42. 
apotheosis  of,  y.  523. 
Fomenta  corporis  ez  corporibus  yiyis,  ii  201. 
a  Dayide  usitata,  «6. 
a  BaibarossA,  t6. 
Fomitai  yentomm,  ii  54,  55. 
Fons  emanationis,  i  30. 

fontium  origo  ez  eondensatione,  ii.  293. 
Food  of  man,  proposed  history  of,  iy.  268. 
kinds  of,  used  in  the  New  Atlantis,  iii. 

159,  160. 
Fool,  bontend  not  witb  a,  y.  38. 
otters  all  his  mind,  y.  45. 
tumeth  to  deceit,  y.  53. 
Foning  firoit  by  artificial  heat,  i  289;  iy.  176, 

420. 
Foreign  roota,  how  to  oonyey,  ii.  533. 
Form,  in  toiai  $enm  uted  by  BaeoHf  i  28 — 33. 
montigation  of,  the  principal  object  of  the 

Baoonian  InducUonf  i  31,  32. 
praetieal  eriierium  qf,  i.  32,  33. 
anfy  to  be  arrived  at  by  negaiivet^  i  34. 
on  eaetraneoue  pari  of  his  j^iloeophy,  i  39. 
onUtied  in  tome  treatttee,  i  41. 
M  Valeritu  TerminuM  called  ^^  The  freeing 

a  direction;'' 141;  iii  202. 
practical  objed  qfthe  doctrine,  i.  42,  43. 
investigation  of,  tohal,  i.  60. 
rational  soul  not  the  mbatantial  form  o/ 

fnan^  i  565. 
of  corporeity,  ii  236. 
the  worthiest  knowledge  to  be  soogbt,  the 

hardest  to  be  found  oot,  iii  239. 
inyention  ef  forms,  the  tme  object  of 

knowledge,  iii  355. 
what  meant  by,  iy.  120, 126,  146. 
does  not  give  ezistenee,  ib. 
diseoyery  o^  why  important,  ib, 
doctrine  o^  explained,  iv.  120 — 123. 
investigation  of,  instanced  in  the  case  of 

heat,iy.  127— 155. 
whether  discoverable,  iv.  360. 
how    related    to    PlaU>*s    doctrine    of 

ideas,  ib, 
of  substance,  not  to  be  sought  till  the 

simpler   natures   have    been   investi- 
gated, ib, 
of  the  first  dass,  iv.  361. 
whosoever  knows  any  form,  knows  also 

the  utmost  possibility  of  superinducing 

that  natore,  iv.  362. 
exists  more  than  either  matter  or  action, 

why,  y.  466,  467. 
euigeU  regarded  by  the  eckoolmen  at  forme 

not  immersed  in  matter^  iii.  68. 
whether  native  and  naked,  or  apparelled 

and  clothed,  v.  468. 
four  opinions  concerning,  v.  469. 
of  death,  provitional  rulea  concerning,  v. 

320—335. 
Forma  materias,  utmm  nativa  et  nuda,  an 

tuperittsa  et  induta,  iiL  87. 
qoatuor  opinantium  sectss,  ib. 
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Jwmm  reram  enentialet  mu  rttm  dHEBicntitt, 
i.  £64—668. 
isTentio  eanun  pan  digniMima  icientUi, 

L  566. 
doctrina  Platoniiy  A. 
primae  clasait,  i.  666,  668. 
qui  fonnam  norit,  novit  etiam  idtimam 
posaibilitatem  mperindocendi  natonili 
iUam  in  omnigtenam  matariam,  i.  568. 
fonna  albedinii,  i.  666. 
inventio  hab«tur  pro  deaperata,  i.  228. 
Dominit  explanatio,  «6. 
doctrioa  fonnarnm,  L  228—230,  267. 
inquisitio  formarum  metspbytica,  L  255. 
ezemplom  inquiaitioiiia  de  fonni  calidi, 

L  236—268. 
antitheta  de  formia,  i.  689. 
magia  eziatere  videantor  qaam  aut  mataria 

aut  actio,  iii.  84. 
natune    formarnm    qaomod5  qncrendtt, 
iii.  793. 
Pomal  cauaei,  inquiry  into,  a  part  of  meta- 

physic,  iii.  239,  355. 
Formalia  caasa,  i.  564 — 668. 
Fonnerej,  iady  of,  a  l^yendary  iale^  ii.  98. 
Fomiioaiiimartiuoi,  liber  Rabeletius,  i.  650. 
Fonnios  more  empirici  congerunt,  iii  683, 

616. 
FormnlflB,  iii.  413. 

minoret  in  rhetorici,  L  707. 
Foraioation,  tbe  spirit  of,  bis  form  and  appear- 
ance, iiL  152. 
Fortitude,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  481. 

in  misfortunes,  iv.  464,  465. 
Fortitodo,  antitheta  de  eft,  i.  697. 
Fortnna,  antitheta  de,  i.  693. 

Fortunae  companmdss  labor  non   minor 

quam  virtutis,  i.  771. 
doctrina  de  fortunft,  i.  772—791. 
prccepta  tammaria. 

1.  De  notitiA  aliomm,  L  772 — 777. 

2.  De  notitiA  sui,  i  777.    ( VuU 

Notitia.) 
8.  De  ostentatione  Tirtutam,  L  779 
—781. 

4.  De  occttltatione  dafectanm,  i.  781, 

782. 

5.  De  dissimulatione  politicft,  i.  782, 

783. 

6.  De  ingenii  Yenatilitate,  i  783, 

784. 
prsoepta  sparsa  circa  architeetuam  fo^ 

timsB,  i.  786—788. 
1*  Scire  qnss  vere  eondocimt  ad  for- 

tunam  promoTendam,  i.  786. 
2.  Nimis  ardua  non  petere,  i.  786. 
8.  Oocasionem  provocare,  t6. 

4.  Nihil   aoscipere  in  quo  neoesse 

sit  plnrimum  temporis  soacipere, 
L787. 

5.  Natnram  imitari^  quss  nihil  frus- 

tri  hciX,  ib. 

6.  Portam   ad   red^undnm  serrare, 

i.788. 

7.  Bt  amicitiaa  et  inimicitiaa  mode- 

rari,  t6. 


Fortune,  attainment  ot,  knowMlge  oi  o4lai 
necessary  to,  iii.  456. 
knowledge   of    ouraelTM    nfltnaaaij    t% 

ui.461. 
precepts  for,  iii.  456—473. 
wcaltn  and  meaos  neceaaarf  to«  iiL  469. 
sound  iufonnation  naoeosary  to,  iiL  4  SQL 
impolicy  of  diaregarding,  iiL  454. 
an  organ  of  Tirtue  and  merit,  iii.  454S. 
great  politicians  attribute  their  Biinrraai 

to,  iiL  465. 
method  to  be  obaenred  in  the  pmaiiit  o^ 

iiL  468. 
easily  acquired  by  some,  iiL  471. 
not  to  be  too  much  wooed,  iiL  473L 
true  foundation  of,  ih, 
bar  gifts  a  sign  of  tbe  diTine   frvoor, 

ir.  469. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  vr,  476. 
a  wise  man  fisshions  for  himael^  t.  57. 
Foantaini  of  equity,  ▼.  88. 
Fox  and  cat,  the  fable  of,  iv.  471. 
Fraoaatoriui,  his  remedy  for  apoplezj,  iiL  571, 
603 ;  T.  362. 
kU  ffomooeiUriea,  iii.  719. 
inventum  ejus  ad  eifdtandoa  apoplectieos, 
ii.  26a 
Fragility  of  bodies,  what,  iL  616. 
Fraud   begins   by  winning  credit  in  amall 

things,  T.  61. 
Freeing  </  a  diredum^  tokat^  i.  60.     Ste  Di- 
rection. 
Freeiing  artificially,  it.  417. 
Frenehmen  and  Englishmen,  their  different 

constitutions,  ii.  694. 
Friar  Baoon,  story  of  him  at  Oxford,  ii.  586. 
Frioatio  ctirporis,  iL  198,  200. 
Friotion  of  the  body,  use    of  eonmended, 
▼.300. 
true  tiymfieanM  qf  pndmdiom  of  htat  If, 

perceived  hjf  Baeon^  1.  260. 
of  the  skin,  advantage  of  it,  iL  631. 
Friends,  choice  of,  iii.  462. 
the  thieves  of  time^  ▼.  84. 
different,  required  by  diifefcnt  natures, 
▼.  66. 
Friendship,  laws  o^  iiL  481. 

caution  required  in  embaikmg  in,  iii.  471. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  488. 
make  none  with  an  angry  man,  ▼.  51. 
reconciliation  of  differences,  ▼.  62. 
open  rebuke  better  than  secret  lore,  A. 
immoderate  praise  by  friends,  t.  56. 
Frigni,  terra  piimum  frigidum,  iii.  756. 

diktationes    corporum    per   remissionem 

frigoris,  iL  276. 
opifida  ejus  in  <^ribus  humanis,  I  353 

—356. 
artificiale  nondum  inTentum,  L  353. 
snccedanea  frigoris,  L  355. 
potentiale,    oontraetiones   corponm  per, 

ii.  296, 297. 
nitri,  L  297.    See  Cold. 
Frogt,  ^sop's  foble  of;  iv.  463i 
Froit,  the  effects  of,  ▼.  389. 
Froitbite  cured  by  application  «f«now,  ii.  595. 
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ymition,  or  plesiure,  ▼.  13. 

Pznits  and  jMnxt,  cariof ities  about,  u.  505. 

apple  gnfked   on   a  colewort  italk  will 
produce  frait  without  core,  il  622. 

eo  a  Mion  gralled  wrong  end  up,  iL  623. 

made  more  sweet  by  timoi  liqaon  more 
■our,  why,  ii.  626. 

to  preterre  gnpei,  ii.  542.    See  Garden. 
Tnel,  how  to  mi&e  it  bum  slowly,  ii.  591. 
IFnligo,  qnid,  ii.  295. 


Fnlmen,  an  imitabile,  iii.  584,  615. 
Fnlmiiiatiiig  merenry  and  gold,  t.  378. 
Falminatlones  metallorum,  il  282. 
Fimiei,  secondary  and  prinuvy,  density  of, 

T.  351. 
Fnmi,  dentitas  eorum,  iL  255. 

poat-fumi  pres-fumis  rariores,  Al 
Fumigation,  for  cooling,  t.  298. 

erery  morning  oommendedt  t.  299. 


0. 


Ctalazia  stellamm,  iiL  761,  766. 
Oalen,  his  opinion  on  medicinal  milk,  ii,  499. 
Tir  angnstissimi  animi,  iii.  531. 
Paracelso  tamen  praeponendus,  ill  582. 
Oalilasiu,  his  theory  of  the  tides,  il  596. 
Galileo,  tone  qf  hie  vnrHmge  eon^Mred  wiA 
thai  qf  Bacon,  I  64,  65. 
hie  anewer  to  BaomCe  treaiiee  De  Fhum, 

173. 
hie  relaUon  to  Baoon^  i.  373,  376. 
B<tcom*e  anticipatione/rom^  i.  308;  ill  516. 
his  theory  of  tidee,  I  321,  327;  ill  44. 
his  judgment  of  William  Gilbert^  l  461, 
his  Utter  to  Gallanxoni,  i.  644. 
date  of  pmblieation  of  hie  diecoveriee^  iii. 

716. 
hie  view  the  true  one,  iii  719,  720. 
diseoveriee  mentioned  by  Baeun^  iii  722. 
his  system  of  a  central  sun,  t.  511. 
on  the  Milky  Way,  t.  541. 
his  catalogue  of  the  stars,  t.  542. 
solem  secundi  mobilis  centrum  constitait, 

ill  735. 
De  Galaxia,  iii  766. 
enumenitio  stellamm,  iii  767.  See  Bacon, 
Earth. 
Galletyle,  compound  of,  with  glass  proposed, 

iii.  803,  804. 
Oalliard  time,  il  389. 
Oallna,  pueromm  instramentnm,  iii.  661. 
OardexL    Vegetables,  difier   from  inanimate 
bodies,  how,  il  528,  529. 
in  their  spirits,  il  528. 
in  their  figuration,  il  529. 
in  having  power  of  alimentation,  ib, 
period  of  life,  t& 
power  of  propagation,  ift. 
in  other  minor  differenose,  •&. 
coral  and  ritriol  partake  of  both 
natures,  t5. 
differ  from  moulds  in  three  points,  •&. 
differ  from  living  creaturet,  il  529,  530. 
.    in  having  no  cell  or  seat  where  their 
principal  spirits  reside,  il  530. 
their  spirits  have  less  flame,  .tft. 
in  being  fixed  to  the  earth,  ib, 
in  being  without  local  motion,  tft. 
in  their  organs  of  nutrition,  tift. 
seminal  parts,  ib. 
leM  exact  figures,  tk 
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less  complex,  H  530. 
without  sense,  A. 
without  voluntary  motion,  i& 
fruit-trees,  cultivation  (^  ii.  481 — 492. 
in  plantings  lay  stonea  round  the 

bottom,  li.  481. 
should  not  be  shaken  till  rooted,  ib, 
to  make  till,  cut  the  boughs ;  to  inake 

broad,  the  top,  t5. 
striking  by  layers,  ii.  482. 
boring  a  hole  through  the  heart  to 

nudie  a  barren  tree  bear,  ib, 
cleaving  the  roots,  ib, 
advantage  of  a  south  wall,  &, 
pulling  off  leaves,  il  483. 
stem  and  root  require  sun,  «6. 
lower  boughs  bear  finest  fruit,  ii. 

483,  537. 
French  mode  of  tmining  Vines  better 

than  the  Italian,  il  483. 
grafting  on  old  stock  best,  why,  ib, 
digging  round  the  root  good,  not  fiir 

vines  only,  ib. 
cutting  down  the    top    in    winter 

strengthens  the  root,  il  484. 
laying  panicum  to  the  root^  ib, 
change  of  soil,  ib. 
slicing  the  bark  when  hidebound, 

ib. 
shade  to  some  plants,  aa  stiawberriei, 

il485. 
setting  wheat  instead  of  sowing,  ib, 
coat  with  dung  in  antumn,  and  the 

fruit  will  ripen  in  spring,  ib, 
anoint  the  bud  of  the  vine  with 

nitre,  ib, 
plant  the  seeds  in  a  quill,  A. 
prick  the  ripening  fruit,  il  486. 
pull  off  part  of  the  blossom,  t6b 
water  with  warm  water,  ib, 
transplanting,  487. 
top  your  fig-trees,  il  488. 
bora  mulberries,  and  insert  wedges 

of  some  hot  wood,  il  488,  489. 
manure  with  salt,  wine  lees,  or  blood, 

il48a 
transplant  seedlings,  ib. 
terebration  of  trunk  improves  irnit, 

why,  il  489. 
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M  alio  doet  tapping  the  np,  tfic 
dulcoration  with  twiiM't  diiDg,  ii. 

489,  490. 
the  later  sprout  better  than  the  fint, 

ib, 
gtmfting  on  a  stock  of  an  inferior 

kind,  il  490. 
coreijng  growing  fruit  with  earth, 

a. 

mlea  for  planting  deep  or  shallow, 

ii.491. 
trees  grow  beat  in  a  wood,  fruit-trees 

in  comers,  why,  «&. 
catting  off  the  leaves  will  increase 

bolbB,t& 
how  to  enlarge  the  leaTesof  trNt,  t& 
barrenaese  of  trees,  caoses  of,  ii. 

492. 
eannponnd  fimits  and  flowait,  to  make,  iL 

492,  493. 
soHdng  two  different  boughs,  iL  492. 
planting  seeds  together,  ii.  493. 
natoral  onion,  Uk 
sympathies  and  antipathies  of  pbmts,  iL 

493-498. 
theory  of,  il  498. 
those  which  draw  mach  noorishment 

hart  all  near  them,  iL  494. 
where  plants  draw  different  juices, 

the  one  set  by  the  otlier  belpeth, 

•ft. 
thus  oolewort  an  enemy  to  all  pknts, 

tft. 
but  the  fig  improves  me,  ib. 
garlic  the  rote,  tft. 
corn-flowers  grow  only  among  com, 

A. 
experiments  in    kind  proposed,  ii. 

495.  r-T—, 

certain  plants  kill  one  another,  ii. 

496. 
the  sympathy  between  certain  plants 

andtheheavenlybodiea,  explained, 

juggler's  trick  with  the  beard  of  an 

oat,  ib, 
moisture  on  the  sundew,  ii.  497, 
origin  of  honeydews,  ii.  498. 
manna  found  on  what  phuits,  ib, 
honey,  whether  connected  with  dew, 

woodseare  or  cuckoospit,  ib. 
mildew,  whether  on  com  only,  ib, 
experiment  to  test  the  attraction  of 

water  for  plants,  iL  498. 
to  make  fruits  and  herbs  medlcinable, 

iL  498—500.  ^ 

infosions  inserted  into  the  bark  or 

root  are  but  foncien,  iL  498. 
an  alteration  must    be    introduced 
^   through  the  sap,  iL  499. 
instances  of  the  eflfect  oT  diet,  ib 

«)0T"  ""^  »^»M*tion,  iL   499, 
infusion  into  the  root,  iL  499. 


into  tlie  tnmk,  iL  50a ' 
•tceping  the  seeds,  A 
watering  with  the  infuioci,  i. 
curiosities  of  gardening,  iL  501—506. 
several  miiu  on  one  tree,  iL  50L 
fruits  of  diverse  shapes,  ib. 
inscriptiona  in  fruit  or  trees,  iL  502. 
flowera  planted  in  trees,  ib. 
shmba  clipped  and  moulded,  di 
colomtion  of  flowers,  iL  503—505. 
of  berries,  iL  503. 
of  fruita,  iL  503,  504. 
of  leaTea,  iL  504,  505. 
of  roots,  iL  504. 
to  make  flowers  double,  iL  505. 
to  make  fruits  without  core  or  jtow. 

ii.  506,  622. 
citron  grafted  on  a  quince  will  be 
without  seeds,  i2l 
dcgeneiation  of  fruits,  iL  506, 507. 
four  cauaes  of;  ii.  506. 
fruits  commonly  set  upon  a  root  er 

slip^  when  sown  d^geoeiate^  & 
seeds  kept  too  long,  ib. 
basil  in  aun  turns  to  wild  thyne,  & 
oak    boQgha    buried   produce  wili 

Tines,  ii.  507. 
from  the  atub  of  cut  timber,  a  tree  of 

another  kind  grows,  ib. 
change  of  nature  in  grain,  ib, 
transmutation  of  plants,  iL  507—509.  ^ 
change  of  species  possible,  ii  ^h 

508. 
by  nourishment  and  locality  contwy 
to  the  nature  of  the  plsnt^  ii-  oOS, 
by  mixture  of  seeds,  ib. 
by  pUnting  in  a  eonfoction  of  veg^ 

table  mould,  ii.  509. 
by  planting    in   earth  which  poti 

forth  herbs  of  itself,  ift. 
by  making  the  herb  grow  contrvy 

to  its  nature,  t5. 
by  making  it  grow  out  of  the  ma 
or  open  air,  ib. 
prowrity  of  tr«es,  iL  509,  510. 

in  woods,  frt>m  desire  to  get  lan,  A. 
of  fin  and  pine,  from  their  oaxiual 
heat,  iL  510. 
dwarfing  of  treee,  ii.  510. 

by  spreading  canvas  overhead,  &> 
by  slips  of  those  mised  coouDonly 
from  seed,  ib. 
creeping  plants,  their  nature,  iL  510. 
rudimentary  plants,  t&. 
moss,  iL  510 — 612. 
miuhroom^  iL  512,  513^ 
ivy  on  a  stag's  honi,  iL  513. 
toadstool,  ib, 
funguses,  ii,  613,  514. 
.  inisIetoe,iL  514,515. 
experiments  to  prevent  a  plant  from 
putting  forth  boughs,  U.  515. 
excrescences  of  plants,  iL  515, 516, 537. 
prickles,  iL  615. 
down  on  the  Laf,  ib. 
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Garden — continued. 

oak-Rpple«,  ii.  516. 
moea  on  the  dog-ioM,  ift. 
planto  produced  without  leed  iowii,  ii 
616^618. 
in   earth  tsken  from  wme  depth,  ii 

666. 
on  RTaTetled  aUeys,  i&. 
in  water,  without  a  root,  ii  517. 
•o  in  the  aea,  <b, 
from  snow,  ih, 
oat  of  stone,  iS. 
in  mines,  tft. 

in  sea  sand  teldom,  ii  518. 
■ome  Uto  without  nutriment  for  a 
time,  i6. 
foreign  phmts,ii  518. 

introduced  into  Italy  from  India,  A. 
will  obserre  their  own  seasons,  t&. 
a  means  of  getting  early  grain  crops, 
t5. 
MMons  of  plants,  il  519,  520. 

those    that    ripen    latest    UoMom 

soonett,  ii.  519. 
•ome  fruit  twice  a  year,  w|iy,  Qk 
in  Muscovia,  ii.  520. 
in  hot  countries,  ib, 
of  annual  plants,  ib, 
longerity  of  plants,  ii.  520,  52L 
^hich  last  the  longest,  t&. 
Hiieans  of  prolonging  life  o(  ii  521. 
^▼eraities  of  vegetation,  ii.  522,  523. 

trees  observe  no  order  in  putting 

forth  their  bmnches,  ii.  522* 
divers  herbs  do,  why,  ib. 
the  figures  and  numbers  of  flower- 
petals,  ii  623. 
differences  in  time  of  bloiaoming,  ii. 

523. 
plants  deciduous  or  evergreen,  ib, 
bearing  or  not  bearing  flower  and 

seed,  ii.  524. 
standard  or  tmiling,  i&.    See  Fruits, 
Germination,  Grafting,  Treet 
Oarlio,  to  prepare,  iii.  828. 
Oarmlitj,  v.  81,  45. 
Qandia  magna  vitam  abbreviant,  ii.  171. 

ingentia  exanimant,  ii  204. 
Qeln,  efFectus  ejus,  ii  294.     VitU  Prigus. 
Gemma  Martia,  adagium  de,  i  678. 

crystallinae  gemmie  pro  oordialibiis  to- 

mendae,  ii  156. 
bistoria  gemmarura  conscribenda,  i  407. 
gemmie  succi  rupinm,  ii  263. 
Oemf,  proposed  history  of,  iv.  267. 
the  juices  of  rocks,  v.  257,  258. 
Oeneralea  Venti,  ii  20,  26—28.  VidB  Venti. 
GeneratLo,  doctrinas  Telesii,  iii  99. 

sive  vivificatio  quid,  ii  214  ;  iii  780. 
et  oorruptio  ex  obliquA  viA  solis  ort«,  iii 

102. 
accidentalis  ventorum,  ii.  21,  44 
generaUonis  hominom   histoiia   eooscri- 

benda,  i  408. 
generationaiii  historin  partea  quinqae,  i 
897. 


Oeneratioii  of  some  animals  is  at  certain 
seasons,  of  others  at  all  times,  ii.  583. 
causes  which  regulnte  this,  ib. 
some  creatures  produce  one  at  a  birth, 

some  many,  why,  ii.  585. 
of  two  kinds,  by  copulation,  by  putrefac- 
tion, ii  63a 
their  causes  distioet,  ii  639. 
y        opinion  of  the  heathen,  that  perfect  erea* 
tnres  were  engendered  of  concrctioD, 
is  absurd,  ib. 
the  pleasure  oi^  greater  than  that  of  food, 

▼.  11,  506. 
doctrines  of  TeMus  respecting,  v.  480, 

483w 
of  man,  proposed  history  o!^  iv.  268. 
history  of,  iv.  253,  299. 
divided  into  five  parts,  iv.  256. 
Oeaerii,  no  system  of  natnial  philosophy  can 
be  based  on,  iv.  66. 
eapitulus  primus,  i  175. 
Ooniu  superior  hominis,  i  608. 
invocatio  geniorum,  i  461. 
Gomilemtn,  too  many  in  a  state  make  the 

commons  base,  v.  82. 
Goographia  Antiquorum,  iii.  564. 
Geography,  natural  history  9i,  needed,  iv. 
266. 
similarities  of  geogn^hical  configuration, 
t.280;  iv.  167. 
Ofometry,  iii  360. 

Baoon*i  ignoranee  of,  iii  511. 
a  brsnch  of  matheroatic,  iv.  870. 
OoorgioaViigilii,i716. 

animi  humani,  t5. 
Gaorgioi  of  Virgil,  v.  5. 
of  the  mind,  v.  29. 
Gorman  Oosan,  tides  of  the,  r.  452,  453. 
Germination,  ii  475 — 480. 
heat  generated  by,  i  287. 
to  accelerate,  ii  475—479. 

by  making  a  hot-bed,  ii  475. 
steeping  seeds    of  wheals  ii  476, 

476. 
watering  with  muck  water,  ii  476. 
nanoring,  ii  477. 
south  aspect  and  artificial  heat,  ib, 
digging  round  the  root,  t6. 
planting  in  water,  ii.  477, 478. 
noosing  in  the  colder  season,  ii  479. 
to  retard,  ii  479,  480. 

eat  off  the  tops  of  roses  after  Mow- 
ing, ii  479. 
pall  off  the  buds,  ib. 
pruning  top  boughs  in  spring,  ii  479. 
oaring  the  root  at  Christinas,  ii  480. 
transplanting  in  tpring,  tft. 
grafting  in  May  instead  of  July,  A. 
tying  round  with  packthread,  &^ 
danting  in  shade,  ib. 
late^ooming  fruit  cannot  be  forced  bj 
grafthig  on  an  eariy  stock,   tOw 
See  Acceleration,  Garden. 
Ctoetatien  and  crowth,  periods  of,  ii  584. 
Otetiuee,  use  o^  to  express  ideas,  iii  399. 
Periander*s  use  of,  iii  40^ 
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vMtvroi    contimed. 

tnuuitoiy    hieroglyphics,    ill  400  ;  iv. 

440. 
eommanication  by,  iv.  439. 
OMtu,  hieroglyphica  tnuiitoria,  i.  652. 
GheUldu,  ki$  **Arciimede$  promote,'*  ii. 
229. 
Ut  table  qftpieifie  gravUiea^  ibu 
JUff  meOod  cf  diiovermg  tMem^  ii.  230— 
232. 
Oideonl  FlaeM,  ii.  498. 
Oigantua  Otaa  in  vetuttii  lepulcrit  reperta,  ii. 

148. 
GUbert,  WilUaai,  ChfOeoU  judgment  o/,  i.  461 . 
kie  PJMologia  JVbta,  ii.  5,  6. 
BaeoHt    iaUerett   wi   hie    dieooveriee,  iii. 

616. 
imrrowiwM  of  hif  philofophy,  iv.  65. 
reTired   the  doctrines  of  Philolaus,  ir, 

360. 
aaeribee  too  mnch  to  magnetism,  t.  202. 
on  the  Tertici^  towards  north  and  south 

latent  in  all  bodies,  y.  454. 
his  opinion  of  many  worlds  among  the 

stars,  T.  498. 
his  astronomical  theory,  ▼.  515. 
on  the  snbstanee  of  the  celestial  bodies,  ▼. 

535. 
ittTention  of  selenography,  »&. 
on  ffraTity,  537* 
philosophiam  ez  magneto  elicuit,  L  461, 

526,  497. 
philosophns  empiricns,  i  175. 
Philolai  dogmata  secutus,  L  564. 
ipse  fifictns  megnes,  ii.  80. 
de  vertieitate  in  omnibus  rebus   latente 

versus  Austrum  et  Boream,  iii.  58. 
doetrina  de  plnribus  mnndis  inter  stellas* 

iU.  112. 
de  magneto,  iii.  571,  603;  I  526;  i:  497. 
an  terra  sit  magnes,  iii.  58. 
de  soliditate  coelestium,  iii.  759. 
aelenographiam  animo  agitabat,  iii.  760. 
de  vacuo,  iii.  757,  771. 
doctrinas  ejus  astronomies,  iii.  738,  742. 
out  Wire,  I>r.  Woolaetom'i  method  ofmakmg, 

IV.  204. 
€Himy,  ii.  473. 

Pepper,  IL  648. 

Oiwdaao  Bnmo's  rfs^Stmos  to  ihi  judge  co». 

demmmg  Aim,  i.  582. 
Olxtfilea  massA  dica  Gaoadam.  i.  322. 
moles,  ii.  49.  • 

177*'  ^n^o"**"  "^qm  corpus  pingebant,  ii. 

OUm,  Venice  gUus,  iL  588. 

■^?  «««  Mount  Carmel  used  in  makuig, 

seflMion  from,  likened  to  the  imafferr  of 
the  mind,  iii.  241.  ™'^ry  oi 

impiovraients  o^  suggested,  liL  803,  804. 
proposed  history  o^  iv.  269. 

Globe,  nothmg  in  the  globe  of  matw  which    I 
has  not  its  paraUel  in  the  crystal  irlobe 
fif  the  undeistanding,  ▼.  59,  *         J 


Globe— eoirfmiMdL 

intellectaa],  ir.  82. 
Globes  of  oosmotgrnpheriy  iiL  229. 
GloU.  intellectoalia  deecriptio,  iii.  715 — 768L 
Olobna  oystallinua  aive  intellectuA,  L  772. 

plumbei  globi  ezperimentaniy  L  S2X 
Gloria  Regis,  quid,  iii.  610. 

vana,  antitheta  de,  L  €96. 
Gleiy  and  honour,   the  ^ure   of   Yirtoe,  ir. 
468. 
of  war  in  ancient  timee,  ▼.  87. 
Glerioai,   fortitudinem   eorum   aifeaai   ease  ia 

spectantium  oculis,  i.  441. 
Glouoeater,  church  at,  ii.  400. 
Glowirprmi,  the  nature  of;  ii.  567. 

in  Italy  winged,  A. 
Goatafoot  of  Pan,  what  meant  by,  £▼.  S23L 
God  only,  self-like,  iiL  218. 

word  and  works  of,  no  enmity  betwecs, 

iiL  486. 
nature  of,  iii.  488. 
attributes  of,  t&. 
summary  works  of,  A. 
whether  the  world  His  image,  it.  341. 
thrice  holy,  why,  iv.  362. 
removed  from  the  world   by  Democritai, 

863,  364. 
his   prerogatiTe    alone,   that    when  His 
nature  is  inquired   of   by    the   aeme, 
exclusions  shall  not  end  in  affiimationi, 
T.  465. 
Godf ,  supposed  by  Epicurua  of  hnman  ahape^ 

iiL  241. 
Goitre,  produced  by  snow  water,  ii.  472L 
Gold,  making  of;  possible,  iL  448. 

making  of,   scarcely  possible,    why,   iiL 
803. 

present  praetioo  and  theory  o^  er- 
roneous, ii.  248. 

Chinese  despair  oC  ib, 

China  gold,  iii.  240. 

the<»y  of  a  oeruin  Dutchman  re- 
•pecting  the  making  o^  IL  449. 
ipaturation  o^  by  gentle  heat  aDgg««ted, 

nature  of,  ii.  450,  699,  600. 

i^con^unde  with  other  metals,  iiL  806, 
809. 

the  form  of,iT.  122L 

fulminating,  v.  196. 

potable,  a  cordial,  t.  264. 

taken  as    the    standard    of  weight  for 

specific  gravities,  v.  342. 
how  deposited  in  river  beds,  y.  845. 
tiansmuiation    of   other  metals   into  it 

doubted,  v.  846. 

on  a  soldier's  honour,  v.  10 
^  ??.P?fi^^ene«i   of  diaiiurses  on  the 
Highest  Good,  iiL  229,  230/ 
quaternion  of,  iiL  230. 
nature  o^  iiL  419. 
di^te.  concemiog  the«,pwme  dsgweof, 
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pnblic  and  private,  iii.  420. 
public  moit  exalted  by  religion,  iii.  421. 
different   kinds  of,    seldom  united,  iii. 
444.     Sae  Boniim. 
Good  and  Sril,  the  colours  of,  iv.  459—472. 
Oood-wttiirt,  iii  436. 
Goooe'a  LiWi  a  deUeacy  among  the  Romans, 

ii.  359. 
Oorgous,  meaning  of  the  fable,  iv.  328. 
Oorhambnxy,  Bacon's  manor  o£»  L  5. 
Gotha,  languages  derived  from  tbem  delight  in 
aspirates,  \r.  443. 
Heir  UxHffuage^  i.  656. 
Gout,  a  remedy  for,  L  365. 
GoTenuneat,  iii  473. 

influence  of  learning  on,  iiL  807. 

most  prosperous  under  leaned  statetmen, 

iiL  270. 
a  part  of  ciril  knowledge,  iii.  445. 
secret  nature  of,  iiL  474. 
thoroagh    knowledge   of   the  governed 
necessary,  t&. 
Oneci  are  treasons,  it.  331. 
OriMi,  anctoritas  (httoorum  cor  non  adducta  a 
Bacono,  L  216. 
philosophia  coram  in  dispntationea 

effusa,  L  181. 
aetate  indoct&  nata,  i.  182. 
frugum  sterilis,  L  182,  183. 
non  anzit  scientias,  i.  183. 
impotentiam  suam  confessa,  i.  184. 
dissensionibtts  distracta,  i.  185. 
sapientia  Oraeeorum  pneritia  scien- 
tias, L  12& 
▼aria,  iiL  561. 
natio  Gnecornm  semper  ingenio  prte- 

Snopera,  more  professoria,  iii.  563. 
orum  Qneconim  tria  genera,  iii. 
565.'    &e  Greek  Philosophy. 
Grafting,  ii.  480,  483,  487,  490,  491,  505, 
524,  546,  622. 
not  to  be  done  during  south  winds,  v. 

156. 
tkf  forest  trees,  iv.  243. 
experiments  suggested,  vr,  414.    jte  Gar- 
den, Insitio. 
Gndn,  expansion  of,  in  boiling,  why,  ii.  624. 

grains  of  youth,  iii.  827. 
Grammar,  iii.  400. 

chief  use  0^   in  studying  foreign  and 

learned  tongues,  iii.  401. 
twofold  natore  of,  i5. 
accidents  of  words,  an  appendix  to,  t& 
a  more  profitable  study  than  rhetoric,  iii. 

230. 
ihe  harbinger  of  other  sciences,  iv.  440. 
antidote  to  the  cum  of  the  confusion  of 

tongues,  iv.  441. 
one  litenry,  the  other  philosophical,  t&. 
the  noblest  office  of,  %b,         % 
all  accidents  of  words  referred  to,  iv.  442. 
sounds  belonging  to,  iv.  443. 
GraaunatiDa,  oonfusionis  linguarum  antidotus, 
i  653. 
omnia  qu»  verbis  accidtmt  gnbemat,  i.  655. 


alia  litenria,  alia  philosophica,  L  653. 
una  de  locutione,  kltera  de  scriptione,  L 
651. 
Grasarioi  made  undeiground  in  Germany  and 
other  countries,  v.  228. 
at  tops  of  houses,  why  convenient,  t&. 
Grave  et  leve,  articuli  inquisitionis  circa,  L 

636<-639. 
GravelinM,  meeting  of  tides  at,  v.  452, 453, 

457. 
GraTitaa  Kateria,  ii.  241—305. 

motos  gravitatis,  i.  636—639  ;  iii.  690. 
GraTitatio  ad  terrem,  iii.  762. 
Gra^tation  of  bodie^  v.  499,  500. 
GraYltiea,  specific,  how  to  weigh,  iv.  419. 
Gravity,  Ut  rdatUm  io  magnetiam^  L  292. 
Bacon's  doctrines  respecting,  ii.  2*29^ 

240 ;  V.  339—400. 
decrease  o(  below  the  surfiue  of  the  eaith, 

iL853. 
at  a  distance  firom  the  earth,  iL  354. 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of,  iv.  424—427. 
introduction  to  proposed  history  o^  v. 

202. 
called  by  the  ancients  "  Natural  Motion,*' 

tft. 
backwardness  of  knowledge  respecting, 
c6.    ^490  Falling  Bodies. 
Groat  Inttanration.  Slee  Instauratio  Magna. 
Greater  XattOi,  v.  208. 
Greek  Philoaopby,  disputation  rather   than 
truth  ito  object,  iv.  72. 
arose  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  iv.  78. 
barren  of  fruits,  iv.  73,  74. 
has  not  increased  scieno*,  iv.  74,  75. 
confesses  its  own  weakness,  iv.  75. 
diversities  of  opinion  in,  iv.  76.      As 
Graecorum  Philosophia. 
Greoka,  their  authority  not  adduced  by  Bacon, 
why,  iv.  108. 
their  learning,  the  boyhood  of  knowledge^ 

iv.  14. 
their  language  compared  with  Latin,  iv. 
442,  443. 
Grogorini  Primna,  invidentia   ejus   contra 

anctores  ethnicos,  L  468. 
Gregory,  Bishop  of  Home,  adverse  to  heathen 

antiquity,  iii.  300,  501. 
Grey  Hair,  cause  of,  ii.  379. 
Ctriefy  sudden  death  caused  by,  iL  312. 
Growth,  stages  of,  in  human  body,  v.  3 18. 

See  Acceleration. 
Grater,  Isaao,  hU  edUUm  ef  Bac(m*$  worke^ 
iiL  3—9. 
his  pr^aee^  iiL  6. 

editor   if   Wvl    QiXberCe   *"  FJ^Magia 
AToro,"  iL  5. 
Gnbematorea  reipublicae,  qualea  debent  esse, 

L  793. 
Gniooiardini's  eilaracfer  of  dement  VIl^  L 

440. 
Gnicciardiniia,  de  Clemente  Septimo,  L  440. 
GnUelmiui  Paoidiaa,  iiL  72. 
Gnmmomm  et  geromarum,  origo  stmilis,  L  279. 
Gnma  and  gems^  analogy  o(  iv.  166« 
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Gunpowder,  iL  851. 

inventioD  oC^  it.  416. 

explosion  of^  ▼.  866,  877.        ^ 

theory  of  iu  eipMiiiTe  power  m  fireenni, 

▼.  436. 


Ghmpowder—eoirfuMmi. 

Vzpuition  ot,  iv.  187, 212  ;  ▼.  858. 

Onetattodi  mttura,  L  276.  

ChiitiU  et  leponim  hutona  conemoenaa,  i. 
409. 


HaMt,  influence  of,  on  the  mind,  iji- *S8. 
Habitns,  quomodd  comparetur,  u  738. 
Hnmorrliagia  cania  mortis,  cur,  u.  207. 
Hair,  causes  regulating  growth  of,  u.  561. 

turns  grey,  ii.  620.         ^ 

distinguishes  the  sexes,  u.  621. 

of  the  party  beloYod  worn  as  a  chann,  u. 
669.  . 

Pan,  why  covered  with,  it.  322. 
Ealf^aoe,  or  dsis,  iii.  148. 
Hanging*  wcoveries  from,  t.  817. 
Harp,  proposed  improvement  o^  iL  420. 

of  the  Muses  tuned,  t.  109, 
Harriot,  hh  astronomical  diioovenM,  m.  725. 
Harvey,  William,  hi$  opauim  qf  Bacon^  lu. 

515. 
Hatdiing  of  eggs,  a  subject  to  be  investigated, 

iv.  202.  .  , 

Hate,  as  if  you  were  some  time  to  Ioto,  t. 

Hawk,  leaning  resembles  a  hawk,  rather 
than  a  lark,  t.  59.  , .   •    r  - 

Healtk,  of  body  and  mmd,  best  kind  of,  iii. 
428. 
rules  for  preserving,  iv.  384. 
Antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  474. 
Healing,  what  things  hinder  and  help,  ii. 
434,435. 
why  yawning  hinders  it,  ii.  434. 
why  holding  the  breath  helps  it,  i5. 
ear-trumpet  or  ^  ear>spectacle  **  proposed, 

ii.  435. 
sounds  made  with  closed  lipe,  t& 
siffht  and  hearing  the  purest  of  the  aaues^ 

iii,  878. 
arts  of  pleasure  belonging  to,  t6. 
proposed  history  of  hearing  and  sound, 
iT.  268. 
Heart  of  man  is  a  continent,  of  that  ooncaTo 
or  capacity  wherein  all  the  content  of 
the  world  may  be  placed,  iii.  500. 
of  malefactor  palpitating  after  torn  out, 

T.  816. 
medicines  to  strengthen,  t.  297. 
Heat,  iL  382,  &c  644—649. 

generaUd  bjf  gfrminatUmt  i.  237. 
connection  between  heat  and  lights  I  625. 
similarity  of  the  eflects  of  heat  and  time, 

ii.  438. 
comparison  of  the  effects  of;  in  fire  and 

boiling  wattT,  ii.  552. 
qualification  of,  by  moisture,  A. 
artificial,  used  to  mature  both  animal  and 

vegetable  life,  ii.  623,  G24. 
under  the  earth,  ii.  6^4. 


means  of  producing  artificial.  It.  240. 

in  what  months  greatest,  iL  646. 

in  what  climates,  A. 

mt  what  seasons,  t&. 

how  affwted  by  douds,  t&. 

how  generated,  iL  646.  ..  ^.. 

comparative,  of  different  winds,  u-  645. 

of  sunbeams,  effects  of,  t6.    ^^ 

of  sea,  compared  with  land,  n.  04».       ^^ 

laws  respecting  the  transmission  of,  u. 

652.  .       --•    - 

latent  in  all  hodkSy  o  notum  iff  TemuiM, 

iiL  105.  .      .      , 

experiment  of  distillation  in  dose  pro- 
posed, to  prove  the  power  of  it»  n. 
382,383. 

inquisition  concerning,  iiL  644— o6Z. 

Baoon*s  tnguiries  wfinishedy  iiL  514. 

moon's  rajfs  generate  heat,  iiL  644. 

investigation  of  the  form  of,  it.  iz?  — 

155.  .  AAA 

how  defined  by  the  Pennatetics,  it.  220. 
man's  great  means  of  influencing  natter, 

'▼•  237.  ,      .  .     -_^ 

e£kcU  of  gentle  heat  unexplored,  iv.  J3». 
experiments  to  intensify,  iv.  414. 
of  the  spirits  requisite  to  keep  the  body 

fresh,  V.  326. 
dilatation  of  bodies,  how  £»r  caused  by, 

V.  499. 
opiniona  of  Teleuus  on,  i.  305  ;  t.  477, 

481-490,494,495,496. 
potential,  dilataUoos  of  bodies  by,  T.  370 

—372. 
works  both  consumption  and  repair,  t. 
833.    See   Air,  Calor,  Cold,  Conge* 
Ution,    Fire,    Flame,    Frigus,    Ignis, 
Snow,  Time. 
H^^fttKwi  Religion,  nature  of,  iiL  251. 

learning,  studied  by  the  undent  bishops 
and  Others,  iii.  299. 
relics  of,  preserved  by  the  Chiistim 
church,  iiL  300. 
Heather-bondng  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire, 
petition  of   the  inhabitants  of  Bofdeanx 
against,  v.  171. 
Heaven,  solidity  of;  an  exploded  doctrine,  iv, 

848. 
the  hei^hen  notion  of,  v.  5. 
of  Aristotle,  fantastic,  v.  526. 
theory  of  the,  v.  547 — 569. 
three  regions  of  the  heavens,  v.  621. 
four  superior  heavens,  v.  522. 
supposed  eternal,  v.  525. 
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matability  of,  ▼.  527,  565. 
doctrines  of  TeleuoB  respecting,  v.  477 
—479,  493. 
HMvenly  Bodies  only  influence   the  more 
tender  bodies,  iv.  351. 

haTe  other  influeuees  besides  light 
and  heat*  ik     Vide  Coslestia. 
natnre  generally  the  agent,  the  eanhly 
nature  the  patient^  v.  11. 
Heayy  and  Light,  articles  of  inquiry  concern- 
ing, iT.  424^*27. 
introduction  to  the  history  oi,  ▼.  802. 
Hebnaomm  lingua^  i.  655. 
Hebrew  Language,  peculiarities  of,  it.  442. 
Hedgehog,  bis  flesh  cooked,  ii.  665. 

his  a%hes  destociitive  of  fistuLis,  Ut, 
Heirs  of  Princes,  court  paid  to,  y.  48. 
Helmet  of  Plato,  a  parable,  iv.  330. 
Hemlock,  paiulohS  death  by,  ii.  539. 
Hemorrhage,  cause  of  death,  why,  v.  314. 
Henoch,  princeps  Titas  contemplativati  l  719. 
Henrieiui  Dujc  Ouisii,  i.  475. 
Henry  YIL  govm-ned  hjfpoHey  wUkota  pamon^ 
iii.  336. 
strengthened  the  yeoman  elais,  v.  82. 
Henry  YUL  govened  bjf  panktn  mor4  than 

by  poiuy,  iii.  336. 
H«ph«ftioae  et  Ciaten,  Alexander  de,  L  475. 
Heraolidei  PontiooB,  iii  738  ;  v.  515. 
Heraditos,  his  censure  of  intellectoalists,  iii. 
29-2. 
on  men  of  narrow  views,  it.  433. 
his  cure  for  dropsy,  t.  307« 
made  firs  the  principle  of  things,  t.  471 

—473. 
his  reasons,  t.  472. 
catching  fire,  he  called  ^  Peace,*'  why,  v. 

473. 
generation,  he  termed  ^  War,**  why,  tft. 
his  alternations  of  conflagrations  and  ge- 
nerations, ib, 
bis  oonflaffration,  v.  532,  589. 
conflagratio  ejus,  iii.  757 — 764. 
De  intelleetualistis,  i.  460, 
lumen  ejus  siccum,  i.  436. 
ignem  rerum  principium  posuit,iil  89 — 91. 
qoamobrem,  iii.  90. 
igniscentiam      '*  paoem,*'     generationem 

***  helium**  nominaTit,  enr,  iii.  91. 
altemationes   conflagrationis  et   genera* 

tionis,  «&• 
Teritatis  Imnen  damm  et  radiosnm,  iii 
537. 
Herbert,  George,  one  of  Bacon't  trandatony 

i.420. 
Hercules,  de  statnA  Adonidis,  i.  452. 
Herealia  Colamnm,  i.  485  ;  iv.  283^ 
Heresy,  definition  of,  iii.  490. 

of  learned  men,  to  what  aitributable,  iii. 
264,  267. 
Hermss  Stella,  iii.  215. 

fMonmg  of  name  tMAw>tCR,  iii.  201. 
Hermes,  triplicity  ascribed  to^  iii.  263. 

Trismegistus  L  432,  433. 
Hermippns  ree/tonws,  ii.  98. 


Hero,  on  AitMmdrian  phynieigt,  i.  572. 
his  doctrine  of  the  Tseunm,  t.  4*20. 
compared  with  that  of  Democritus,  v.  421. 
doctrine  ejus  de  vacuo,  iii.  16. 
enm  Demoeriti  compamta,  iii.  17. 
describit  altare,  in  quod,  igne  supposito, 
aqua  incideret,  iii.  711. 
Herodious  gave  up  eveiy  thing  to  attend  to  his 

health,  t.  10. 
Heroie  Desires  prolong  life,  ii!.  «34. 
Heroio  Honours,  ir.  113.    See  Inventors. 
Heroical  Poesy,  iv.  315,  316. 
Heroioi  Honores,  i.  470. 
Hersohal,  Sir  John,  kit  opiaion  of  BaoutCB 
Metkod,lh72,S7A^»74. 
hie  trial  tfihf  ektisi/ieaiwH  ofinsUutcee^  u 

878L 
on  meUoroLogyt  i.  889. 
HMitation  in  Speech,  a  sign  of  deceit,  v.  61. 
Heterodites,  or  irreguUrs  in  nature,  iv.  295. 
Heterogenea  ccslestium,  iii.  748,  757. 
Heterogeneity  in  the  celestial  bodies,  v.  525, 

532,  533. 
Hiberni,  valde  vivaces,  ii.  177. 

mos  apud  eos,  se  bntyro  fricandi,  t5. 
Lintea  erooeata  in  esu  apud  eos,  ib. 
iBgrotantes  in  laneis  pannis  se  convolvunt, 
Ii.  180. 
Hiooongh,  ways  of  stopping,  iL  553. 
Hierarohia  ccelestis,  i.  464. 
Hiero,  story  of  Archimedes,  and  his  crown, 

ii.  -230. 
Hieroglyphios^  iii  400. 

an  earlier  bom  writing,  iv.  440. 
written  or  acted,  t& 
Hieroglyphioomm  Usns,  f.  652,  653^ 
Highest   Good,    disputations  concerning   it 

ended  by  Christianity,  t.  5. 
Hipparohns,  new  star  of,  v.  538. 
his  catalogue  of  stars,  v.  542. 
cBtalogus  ejus  stelUmm,  iii.  752,  766. 
Hipidas,  his  aigument  with  Socrates,  iii.  332; 
iv.  297. 
Sophista  a  Socrate  oorreptns,  L  499. 
Hlppoerates,  iii.  534.  * 
sleeve  of,  ii.  341. 
his  rule  of  sweating,  iL  362. 
his  aphorism  **"  In  morbis  minDtt^*'  ii.  367. 
on  chronic  epidemics,  it  469. 
his  diligence  in  narrating  the  special  cases 

of  his  patients,  iii.  373  ;  iv.  384. 
on  change  of  summer  clothing,  v.  285. 
namtivam  casuum  circa  egrotos  speciap 

lium  composttit,  i.  591. 
Testes  hyeme  puras,  nstate  sotdidas,  feire 
Jubet,  ii.  178. 
Hispania  lassata,  iii.  613. 
Hispanomm  Imperium,  L  797,  799. 
Hlstoria,  divisiones  ejus,  i.  495-^517;  iii.  729 
730. 
1.  H.  naturalis.    See  Historia  Naturalis. 
1.  H.  generationum,  i.  496,  497. 
cujus  partes  quinque,  L  501,  502  \ 

iii.  732,  733.  "^ 

ocnlestium. 
meteorum. 
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2. 

m.7Uw 

600;iii.7M. 
H. 
501. 


i  407,  498; 
1.499, 
ptititir  m,  m. 


II.  H.  em^  ptttai. 

I.  H.  eeeleM•tiei^  i.  515, 516. 
«:  H.  ticclfgiMtici  ■ptriatii,  i515. 
Ii  H.  ad  propl|8tiai,  A. 
e.  H.  NemenotyiiTO  PRmdcBti% 
L516. 
SL  H.  litennuB,  qus  teidentv, 

i50S. 
5.  H.  dvilis  tpecialii,  d%iittM  •jiif, 
L504. 
fl.  moBoriae,  L  506. 
k  antiqttitete^  tlw 
A  H.  JQf ta,  cnjai  partat 
i,  CbroDica,    nve 

tMiponai,i  507 — 509. 
H.  regni,  nipnUieKy  ant 

nationia  cnjatdam. 
H.  muTcni  orbia. 
.    ,  duonica  iteram  paitian- 

tor  in 
annalea,  L  513. 
acta  dinnia,  L  513. 
2.  Titas,  i.  510. 
8.  nlationea,  i.  51 L 
H.  Prima  «!▼•  hiatoria  mater,  L  394. 
tanqnam  tcri|»taim  alte^^  L  40*2. 
H.  OraTif  et  Lovia,  aditua,  ii  80. 
H.  Ventomm,  il  19—78. 
pre&ce  ta,u.  3—6. 
tianalation  ^  t.  139—200. 
H.  ajmpathie  et  antipathim  renun  intro- 
duction ii.  81. 
H.  aulphttria  memirii  et  aalia  intiodnctii^ 

iL  82,  83. 
H.  Denai  et  Rari,  iL  241—305. 
H.  Vitaa  et  Hoitia,  iL  105—226. 
pr^hcB  to,  iL  91 — 99. 
HaOer^M  opmUm  tf^  iL  93. 
H.  Anglim  et  Scotiae  deaideimta,  L  508, 

509. 
ad  memoriam  refertnr,  iiL  727. 
propria  individuorum  eat,  A. 
mechanica  aut  ezperimentalia,  ir.  252. 
Eiftoriaiiatafali8,L141,393, 394,495—517; 
uL  728—733. 
•abjecto  triplex,  tractat  enim  natorm 

1.  Libertatem.    2.  Errorea.    3.  Vin- 
cula,  i.  395 ;  iU.  729. 
partitor  in  hiatoriam 

L  Oenerationum.    2.  Praeteigenera- 
tionum.     3.  Artium,  HIk 
nan  duplex,  L  395  ;  iiL  731. 

aut  propter   rerum   ipaarum  cogni- 
tionem,  to. 


ant  tanqnam 

lejioeBdat  i.  396;  397. 
da  ed   MBacribendi,  L   400, 
40L 

dea  natanda,  L  401. 
ntilia  qninta,  i  402,  403L 

niaoibaa  et  phritia,  L  403L 
apenmamornm  aaetbedu,  i  142. 
ana  dignnm  icgia  patndnii,  i  124. 
pkm  cndnlitatia,  i  456L 
nofa  comparanda,  L  136. 
anb  initiia  imperibda  cri^  L  213. 
AriatoCdia  laadata,  & 
mm  wi/k  H.  N.,  nnlla  SdeBlmram  ccfti- 

tado,  ii  13, 14. 
Baeonna  cnr  ipaa  ae  «  dedit,  iL  15u 
Relatio H.  natnralia  ad Notudb  Oigaamm, 

iL  15, 16. 
namaet  fignmH.  Bacoaianae,  iL  17, 18. 
Tir  Hifdiwiia   tnscnii,  Bafwiaiio   mode 

nma  poaait  vcnari  in  ed,  iL  691* 
GiaBoomm  aiignatay  iiL  685. 
da  ed  qnm  aztat  qnetela^  iiL  686. 
BOBitadno 

da  infinitato  partifnlarinm,  iii.  687. 
da  leribna  et  tarpibna  boo  caaiteaa- 
nendia,ift. 
diTiaio  triplex,  iiL  688. 
finia  efna,  nt  ait  indnctionia  veim  anpeOex 
at  aylya,  iiL  731. 
deaidccatnr,  & 

iplum  biatoriaB  N.  qualia  dcndctatar. 
Til.,  H.  CnleaUnm,  uL  734—768. 
Wlitoriim  and  Poeta  tbe  beat  doctoia  of  the 

knowledge  of  the  affectioiif,  iiL  438. 
Hiftorj,  iv.  292—314  ;  ▼.  505—507. 

nlatea  to  the  memoiy,  iT.  292 ;  r.  503. 
I.  Natonl,  iT.  293—299;  t.  505—514. 
Sm  Natural  Hiatoiy. 
Treate  of  the  worka  of  natux«, 

IT.  293»  294. 
of  generationo,  It.  299  ;  y.  509, 
510,  Tin., 
celeaUal  bodiea,  •&. 
meteon  and  the  regiona  of  tbe 
air,  A. 

the  greater  eollegea  of  matter 

or  elementa,  •&. 
tbe  leaaer  eollegea  of  matter,  iSi 
of  pneteigenoiationa,   iy.  294 ; 

y.206. 
of    arta   mechanical,    iy.   296 ; 
y.  206. 
iti  nae  twofold,  nanatiya  or  indnctiT^ 
It.  298,  299. 
IL  Ciyil,  which  ia  of  three  kinda,  iv.  300 
—313. 
].  dril,  apedally  ao   called,   it. 
300,  302,  303. 
memoriala   conaiating  o^    iy. 

iy.  303. 
commantariea,  •&. 
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TTiitory,  Civil — amtmmed. 

ragitten,  it.  803. 
■nliqiiitiM,  A, 
perfect  hiatory,  ir.  305. 
lives,  IT.  307. 
nuimtione,  iv.  308. 
ehnmielea,  divided  into,  iv. 
304—306. 
nnivenal  or  particular. 

It.  808,  309. 
annala  or  joumnlat  iv. 
309,  310. 

2.  Literary,  iv.  300. 

3.  Eccletiastical,  of  three  kinds, 

iv.  312,  313. 
Eedesiastical  proper,  iv.  312. 
H.  of  prophecy,  Uk 
H.  of  divine  judgments  or 
providence,  iv.  313. 
mnkmrmU  thtdjf  t^f^  mmti  U  Ugtm  a/reA, 

1373. 
Its  relation  to  memory,  iii.  329. 
division  of,  Uk 
true  office  of,  iil  339. 
appendices  to,  iii.  342. 
knowledge  of  men^s  dispositions  to  be 

gained  from,  iii.  435. 
properly  concerned  with  indiriduals,  ▼. 

503. 
Greeks  knew  nothing  o^  vr,  73. 
of  England  hitherto  neglectedi  It.  305. 
mminated,  iv.  310. 
compared  with  poesy,  iy.  336. 
the  excellences  of  different  kinds  of^  v.  56. 
of  winds,  V.  139—200. 
pr^aee  lo^  iL  3. 
date  o/^  iL  3,  6. 
soirroes  ^compilation^  ii.  4 — 6. 
of  the  sympathy  and  antipathy  of  things, 

introduction  to,  v.  203,  204. 
of  dense  and  rare,  t.  339—400. 

preface  to,  il  229—240. 
of  sulphur,  mercury,  and  salt,  introduc- 
tion to,  V.  205,  206. 
See  Natural  History. 
Homer,  flow  of  his  verses,  i.  686  ;  It.  470. 
HomdniB  ab  Alexandre  desideiatos,  L  473w 

immortalitas  ejus,  i.  482, 483. 
HbiBO^  Opeiationes    hominnm  super  corpora 
natnralia,  i.  350—362. 
per  exdusionem  causarum   turban- 

tium,  i.  350—352. 
per  eompressiones,  &&,  l  352. 
per  calidnm  et  firigidum,  l  353 — 

857. 
per  moram  in  loco  conTonienti,  i. 

358. 
per  frennm  et  regimen  motus,  »&. 
per  consensus  aut  fugas,  i.  359. 
per  altemationem  priorum  sex  modo- 
mm,  i.  862. 
natursB  minister  et  interpres,  i.  157*  * 
planta  invanai  i.  279. 


hominem  homini  Deum  esse,  i.  222. 
Lapsus  ejus  quomodo  reparandus,  L  36-J, 

See  Fall  of  Man. 
historia  hominis  conscribenda,  L  407, 408. 
microoosmns,    iii    575.      See    Huiuaii^ 
Man. 
Bxmmomum,  Anaxagons*  doctrine  of,  L  523  ; 

iv.  320. 
HomoioiiomiM  to  be  erased  from  the  statute 

book,  V.  100. 
Hbnoj,  ii.  498,  532. 

distilled  from  a  tree,  ii.  532, 619. 
use  of  superseded  by  sugar,  ii.  619. 
wine  made  from,  t5. 
HmiOf -dowt,  origin  of,  ii.  498,  582. 
Homorea,  antitheta  de  eis,  i.  691. 

mutant   mores,    sed   rar6    in   meliores, 

1735. 
militarss  hodi^  et  apod  Romanes,  i.  802. 
Honouxi  among  the  ancient,  three  kinds  of, 
iil  30. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  475. 
Hooko,  Br.,  a  diee^  o/Bacom^  i.  25. 
Hopo,  a  kind  of  *'  leaf-joy,'*  t.  28a 

of  progress  in  science,  grounds  of,  iv.  91. 
our  feUcity  rests  in,  r.  5. 
works  like  an  opiate  on  the  minds  of  men, 
V.203. 
Honn,  the  young  puts  off  the  old,  ii.  575. 
of  deer,  iL  583. 

horns  of  Pan,  what  meant  by,  iv.  821. 
Horologii,  experimentum  sub  teirA,  L  299. 
HoroMopei.  an  idle  superstition,  iv.  350. 
Horaomaiiihip,    proposed    history    of,    iv. 

270. 
Hortnlana  hiatoria  conscribenda,  L  410. 
Hooaea  in  astrology,  an   idle    superstition, 

iv.  350. 
Human  voioo,  iL  405,  406,  408. 
philosophy,  iii  346,  367. 

discovery  and  impression,  its  branches, 

iiL367. 
division  ol^  •&. 
nature,  a  study  by  itself,  iiL  367. 
body,  stages  of  its  growth,  v.  318.    See 
Homo,  Man. 
Hvmana  roapuUioa,  patria  communis,  iL  690 

—692. 
Humanity,  its  miseries  and  prerogatives,  iv. 

374,  375. 
Humid,  the  word  an  instance  of  fiinlty  abstrac- 
tion, iv.  61. 
Hnmor  radicalis  in    corpore    hominis,  vana 

philosophia,  ii.  106, 157. 
Hunt  of  ran,  or  learned  experience,  iv.  413. 
Husband  and  Wi&,  duties  of,  iii.  431. 
Hybernation,  ii.  580,  638. 
Hylai,  u.  402. 
Hylea  motus  Telesii,  ii.  266 ;  iiL  100,  110, 

112,  118  ;  ▼.  361,  481,490,  492,  493. 
Hyreania,  tree  called  Oechus,  distils  honey  in, 
ii.  532. 
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lambe,  Pan'ft  patati?e  dangbtar,  !▼«  827. 

loa,  ii.  617. 

Io»-flolds,  cold  produced  hj,  in  Canada,  ir. 

207. 
Idea  copulata,  iii.  554. 
IdMB  Divina  mentis  ab  idolit  hnnuuw  mcntif 

diacrppant,  i.  160,218. 
Ideal  of  the  DiTine  mind  dife  ftom  tbe  idoli 
of  tbe  human  mind,  it.  61. 
Plato's  doctrine  of,  iT.  860. 
Idleneu,  cause  of  in  leaned  men,  iiL  373. 
Idola  vel  adscititia  vel  iunata,  i.  139. 

bumansB  mentis  ab  ideis  DivinM  mentii 

discrepant,  i.  160,  218. 
quatuor   geneia  idolorum,  i.    163  ;    iii. 
604. 
I.  tribos,  L   163,   165^169,  643, 

644. 
I.  Bpecnsy  i.  164,  169,  170,  645. 
I.  fori,  i.  164,  170—172,  646. 
I.  tbeatri,i.  164,  17*2—179,  643. 
natnia  triplex  idolonun,  iiL  548. 

aoenae,  fori,  et  ■pecui,  iii.  536,  538. 
bospitii,  iii  539. 
Tiae,  tft, 

omnia  arte  subTertuntnr,  iiL  551. 
Idolatry  defined,  iii.  490. 

witchcraft,  the  height  of^  »&. 
Idols,  changes  in  Baoon  «  trtaimenl  of  the  doo^ 
/rw«,L  113— 117. 
doctrine  of,  in  Valeriut  Terminus^  iiL  211, 

212. 
Bacon' t  doehineqf^  L  66,  89—93. 
whether  borrotoed  from  Roger  Baeon^  i. 

90. 
double  dwition  q/^  L  90,  91. 
ditcrepanqf  emplamed^  L  98,  113 — 117. 
of  the  mind,  m.   394  ;  It.  53,  431— 

434. 
of  the  theatre,  iv.  55,  63—69,  431  ;  iiL 

389. 
of  the  tribe,  iv.   54,  55—59,  432  ;  m. 

895. 
of  the  caye,  iy.  54,  59,  60,  433  ;  m. 

396. 
of  the  marke^pIace,  iv.  66,  61,  62,  433, 

434 ;  tsi.  396. 
of  four  sorts,  iv.  53  ;  iiL  241,  245. 
only  three  speeiee  menUonedt  iii.  536. 
or  phantoms,  of  tiro  kinds  occupy  the 

mind,  it.  27. 
diiier  from  the  ideas  in  tho  Divine  mind, 

iv.  51,  160. 
of  the  iCgyptians  not  hiunan  but  brutes, 
why,  iv.  409. 
Ignia,  expansiouet  et  condensationes  per  ignem, 
iL  397. 
notio  conimnnis  nihil  ralet,  L  262. 
astrorum  quails,  iiL  763. 
doctrina  Patricii.  iO.     See  Heat,  Calor. 
Ignis-fatuus,  iv.  1.T2. 


m-aitOM^  iii.  435. 

ninatntien  of  diMooiae.    See  Rfaetorw. 
Image-wonhip,    whether    permtaaible,     iv. 
400. 
nsed  by  the  Roman  Chorch,  iii.  381. 
Tmaginatien,  ita  power  orer  the  sen&ea,   iL 
598. 
what  iU  fNoe,  iL  641 ;  !▼.  392. 
ita  operations  not  to  .be  discredited,  be- 
cause they  sometimea  fisil,  iL  64 1. 
affects  weak  minds  moot,  t5. 
cannot  hurt  iungs,  why,  iL  642. 
not  to  be   credited,  becaoae    they  often 

succeed,  why,  tk 
eridence  of,  to  be  mistmaCed,  A. 
even  the  confessions  of  witchea»  iIl 
operations  by  transmission  of,  are  of  eight 
kind^  iL  643—645. 
by  transmission  of  the  more  airy  pnrts 
of  bodies,  as  in  odonra  and  infec- 
tions, iL  643—651. 
by  transmission  of  spiritnal  apecies, 

as  Tisibles  and  aonnds,  «& 
by  emissionscausing  attraction,  ii.  6 1 4. 
by  emissions  of  universal  sympathy, 

as  the  loadstone,  tft. 
by  emissions  of  human  spirits,  s5. 
by  iniluzea  of  the  heaTenlf  bodies,  aft. 
by  the  sympathies  of  speeiea  termed 

natural  magic,  ii.  645. 
by  the  sympathies  of  individuals,  as 
in  nnguentum  teli,  iL  645. 
threefold : 

of  things  past,  present,  and  fhturr, 
iL  654. 
the  power  of  it  is  in  three  kinda  : 
upnn  the  body  of  tbe  imaginant, 
upon  things  inanimate, 
upon  the  spirita  of  living  creatures, 
tft. 
advantage  of  woricing  by  another,  A. 
instanced  from  the  juggler^s  art,  iL 
€66, 
three  ways  to  fortify  it,  ii.  656. 
by  authority,  ii.  656. 
by  corroboration,  iL  657. 
by  repetition,  ib, 
whether  it  can  work  on  distant  objects, 

i6. 
experiments  proposed  to  teat  the  power  of, 
iL  658—660. 
upon  beasu,  birds,  Ac,  iL  668. 
upon  plants,  ii.  669. 
upon  inanimate  things,  tb, 
ito  effect  on  the  body,  iiL  369;  iv.  378. 
fortifying  of  the,  iiL  881,  888. 
influence  of  reason  over,  iiL  883. 
iu  authority  over  reason  in  matHn  of 

faith  and  religion,  ib. 
the  office  of  riictoric  is  to  apply  reason  to. 
iii.  409.  * 
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TraigliiatlflU — ooniisimi, 

iU  power  exalted  by  the  diaciplet  of  fiUse 

natuial  magic,  iii  SAl. 
poesj  referrible  to  it,  iii.  348L 
what  sdencet  are  confederate  with,  iii. 

289. 
used  as  an  inatnuneot  of  illumination,  iti. 

382. 
how  to  be  strengthened,  it,  400. 
the  office  o^  what,  i7.  405,  406. 
imaginative  reason,  the  mbject  of  rhe- 
toric, iii  383.    SeB  Reaaon,  Rhetoric 
Imitamenta  yentonun,  ii.  24,  25,  73, 74. 
Imitation,  parrot*8  power  o^  ii.  424. 

motion!  pan  by,  as  yawning,  laughing,  ii. 
439. 
Immatariate  virtnea,  whether  any  trsnsmis- 
sion  of^  from  man  to  man,  ii.  641. 
examples  of  this,  ii.  652,  653. 
recognitions  of  chUdren  by  parental  in- 
stinct, ii.  652. 
influence  of  a  master  mind,  Qu 
of  one  man  on  the  tone  of  a  company,  Sk 
of  youth  in  cheering  n^j  i& 
of  simple  earnestness,  iL  653. 
love,  i5. 
envy,  tft. 

fear  and  shame,  tfr. 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  iiL  379. 

suffering  of  the  mind  from  the  body,  no 

argument  against,  iii.  369. 
Aristotle  concerning,  i.  484. 
Impediments  of  knowlwlge,  iii.  224<— 231. 
Imperia,  antitheta  de  eis,  i.  691. 
Impetus  philosophid,  Cfruier't  tHk^  iii.  8. 
ImpofltUTa  et  credulitas,  L  455. 
Imposture  and  credulity,  concuirence  between, 

iii.  287. 
Impotenoy,  the  degree    from  impotency  to 
power  greater  than  that  from  power  to  act, 
iv.  467. 
Impression,  a  bmnch  of  human  philosophy, 

iii.  367. 
Improvising,  Archias*  power  o^  It.  374. 
Imp1ldioitiU^  antitbeU  de,  i.  695. 
Inorostations  of  the  earth  directed  towards 

the  poles,  why,  t.  455. 
Indian  flg,  lu  boughs  take  root^  making  a 
kind  of  wood,  iu  531. 
tree,  whereof  the  fruit  grows  on  the  bark, 

ii.531. 
ocean,  tides  of  the,  v.  452,  453i 
Indioation,  the  art  oL    Sea  Logic. 
Indieii  et  directionis  ars  desidenua,  L  622. 
Doas  habet  partes : 

1.  Experientia   literate,  sire  Vena- 

tio  Panis,  quae  triplici    mode 
'progreditur,  L  623 — 633. 

2.  Inierpretatio  Natorn,  sive  NoTum 

Organum,  i.  623,  633. 
Indieis  non  judieis  partes  sustinere,  iit  572. 
Indies  would  not  have  been  discovered  without 

the  invention  of  the  compass,  iv.  408. 
Indoetio  dialecticorum  puerilis,  i  137. 

nova  proponitur,  iit, 

nova,  omuia  complectitur,  i.  220. 


Indnetie— <Me<Bieerf. 

davis  interpretationis  natune,  L  236. 

opus  ejus,  L  256. 

quam  proponit  dialectica  vitiosa  est,  i.  620, 

621. 
vulgaris,  puerile  quiddam  est,  iii.  554. 
interpretationii  formula,  iiL  555. 
Platonis  vaga  et  inutilis,  iii.  601. 
in  usn  ejus,  dupliciter  peocarunt  homines, 

iii.  607,  608. 
ibrnia  ejus  qualis  invenienda,  iii.  618. 
Indnetion,  Baoon*s   method   essentially  in- 
ductive, i  22. 
his  induction,  how  differing  from  ordinary 

induction,  i.  22,  35. 
thjoct  of  the  new  msUiod^  i.  60. 
a  nrw  form  of,  BacomU  main  idea,  L  106. 

382. 
h»  oonfujtatoe  ts  t^  i  83. 
nature  of,  iv.  24,  25. 

the  new,  of  univerasl  application,  iv.  112. 
its  place  in  the  interpretation  of  nature, 

iv.  127, 145. 
the  present  form  vicious  and  useless,  iv 

410. 
a  bmnch  of  judgment,  iv.  428. 
IndoetilYe  topios,  oonoeming  the  heavens,  v. 

513. 
Induration  of  bodies,  iL  874—377. 
three  means  of,  vis. 
cold,  iL  375. 
heat,  ii.  376. 
assimilation,  377* 
Industry,  sweetnets  of  its  rewards,  iv.  469. 
«( Ineptns,"  Greeks  had  no  word  to  express, 

iv.  442. 
Infantry  the  nerve  of  an  aimy,  v.  82. 
Infosions,  iL  344—346. 

in  liquon,  experiments  tooching,  i&. 

volatile  spirits   best   extracted  by 

repeated  short  infusions,  iL  344. 
of  violets,  fft. 
of  burrage,  iL  845. 
of  rhubitfb,  t5. 
of  purging  medicines,  ib, 
length  of  mfusion  must  depend  upon 
me  quality  to  be  extracted.  t5. 
in  air,  or  odours,  ii.  346. 
Ingenii  humani  vires,  L  581. 
Ingratitude,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  478. 

of  men,  v.  49. 
Ingratitude,  antitheta  do  eft,  i.  694. 
InitiatiTe  method  of  discourse,  iv.  449. 
Injnstiee,  three  fountains  of,  v.  88. 
IignstitiflB  fons  triplex,  L  803. 
Innovatio,  antitheta  de  eA,  i.  703i 
Innovation,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv. 

489. 
Inqnirendi  visB,  viz.,   via   utrikm,  et   via 

quatentis,  iiL  679. 
Inquiry  or  invention,  the  art  of,  iv.  407 — 427. 

See  Logi& 
Inquisitio,  continuatio,  variatio,  et  contrsctio 
ejus,  iiL  555. 
legitime  de  motu,  iii.  625—631. 
Insanity,  astrological,  iv.  355. 
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Iniazatb  teme,  iL  804. 
Inieota,  ii.  557—661. 

are   creaturet  bred  of  patrifiKtioDf    il. 

557. 
nainre  of  TiTiBcatioD,  ii.  557. 
instancet  of  spontaneooi  generation,  iL 

567—559. 
utrtictttie  and  short  life  of,  ii.  559,  560. 
iiistincta  and  Mnaee  o^  ii.  560. 
Infitio  arlioruni  aylvettriom,  i.  360. 

in  floribna,  L  624.    See  Oiafting. 
Isitaneo,  meammp  of  the  term^  i.  4S. 
ImtaincM,  example  of  tablet  of,  ir.  127 — 145. 
agreeing,  iv.  127 — 129. 
of  absence  in  proximity,  it.  129 — 

187. 
of  degrees  or  eompaiiion.  It.  1 37 — 
146. 
PierogatiTo  JnstaDcei,  i.  48. 

1.  solitary,  i  44  ;  iT.  155, 156. 

2.  migratory^  i.  44  ;  iv.  156 — 168. 
8.  striking  orshininff,  ir.  166, 169. 

4.  clandestine,  or  of  the  twilight, 

iv.  159—161. 

5.  oonstitutiTe,  iT.  161 — 164. 

6.  oonfoimable,  or  of  analogy,  it. 

164—168. 

7.  singular  or  irregular,  it.  168. 

8.  deviating,  ir.  168,  169. 

9.  bordering  or  participles,  iv.  169, 

170. 

10.  of  power,  or  of  the  fiuces,  iv. 

170. 

11.  of  companionship  and  enmity, 

iv.  173—176. 

12.  of  ultimity  or  limit,  iv.  176. 
18.  of  allianoe  or  union,  iv.  175-— 

180. 

14.  of  the  fingerpost,  iv.  180^190. 

15.  of  divorce,  iv.  190,  191. 

16.  of  the  door  or  gate,  iv.  192 — 

194. 

17.  snnmioning  or  evoking,  iv.  194 

-"201. 

18.  of  the  road,  iv.  201. 

19.  snpplementary  or    sabstitutive, 

IV.  202—204. 

20.  dissecting  or  awakening,  iv.  204 

—206. 

21.  of  the  rod  or  rale,  iv.  206—210. 

22.  of  the  course,  or  of  the  water, 

iv.  210—213. 

23.  of  quantity,  iv.  213,  214. 

24.  of  strife  or  predominance,  iv. 

214—232. 
26.  intimating,  iv.  232. 
26.  polvchrest,  or  of  general  use,  iv. 
233. 
use  of  these  instances,  iv.  246. 
collection  to  be  made  of  them,  iv.  247. 
kow  meant  to  be  u$ed,  i  379. 
Imtantiiw,   tabulae    instantiarum    de    formA 
calidi,  i.  236. 
convenientes,  i.  236—238. 
in  proximo,  i.  238 — 247. 
gradaum,  I  248—256. 


prasngativae,  L  268 — 368. 

1.  solitariae,  i.  268. 

2.  migrantes,  i  269. 

3.  oetensivae,  L  271. 

4.  dandestinae,  L  272. 

5.  constitutivae,  1 274. 

6.  conformes,  L  277. 

7.  monodicae,  i  281. 

8.  deviantes,  I  282. 

9.  limitanes^  i.  283. 

10.  poteetatis,  «&. 

11.  comitatns,  I  287. 

12.  subjunctivae,  I  288. 
IS.  fcederis,  i.  289. 

14.  cmcis,  i.  294. 

15.  divortii,  i.  804. 
instantiae  Lampadis  quinque,  nemp^ 

16.  jannae,  i-  307. 

17.  citantea,  I  809. 

18.  viae,!.  815. 

19.  sapplementi,  i.  317. 

20.  penecantes,  i.  319. 
instantiae  practicae  septem,  nempdu 

21.  virgse,  L  321. 

22.  curriculi,  L  325. 

23.  qoanti,  i  329. 

24.  loctae,  i.  330. 
26.  innuentes,  i.  349. 

26.  polychrestae,  •& 

27.  magicae,  i.  862. 
ad  quod  utiles,  i.  364. 
coUeciio  eanim  facienda,  ift. 

Initanratio  Kagna,  froffmeiUe  o/^  km 
roamed  in  this  edition,  1  xii. 
twelve  copies  qf  {or  raiker  of  Ar< 
Orpanum),  written  by  BoMHy  L  11. 
arrangement  of  the  parte  ae  astigned  ly 

Baoon,  i.  71—77. 
greaier  portion  of  plan  w^flii^Uled  i.  72. 
eariieet  tmlimation  of  the  plant  iii.  543. 
proeminm,  i.  123  ;  iv.  7,  8. 
dedication,  iv.  11,  12. 
prefiuie,  iv.  13 — ^21. 
plan  of  the  work,  iv.  22 — 33. 
epistola  dedicatoria,  I  123. 
praefiitio,  i.  126—133. 
distributio  operis,  i.  134 — 146. 
partis  secundae  delineatio  et  argumentum, 

iiL  547—567. 
interpretatioui  naturae  attribuuntur  libri 

ties,  iii.  547. 
pars  destruens  tribus  redaigutionibns  ab- 
solvitur,  iii.  548. 
philosophiamm,     demonstratioDum, 
lationis  humanae  nativae,  i5. 
Iiutinet  and  reason,  iv.  179. 
iBftitutei,  legal,  V.  106. 
Intellect,  pleasures  of,  exceed  all  otbers,  iiL 

317. 
defects   in,  remedied  by  the    study  of 

mathematics,  iii.  360. 
doctrine  concemin?,  iv.  405b 
IntellectiialiftflB,  i.  460. 
Intelleetuiliits,  their  error,  iii.  292. 
Ueraclitttk'  censure  of  them,  afr. 
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InteUeetiiB  bnimuii  ctpocitaa,  I  434,  435. 
limitet  ejiu  tres,  i.  435. 
nlmia  ado»tio,  i.  460.     Vide  Scientia. 
Intenttratio  membroram  p«r  calorem  propor- 
tionatmn  et  •piritum  detentum,  ii.  304. 
craMiorum  a  ipiritu  detento,  iu  217. 
Inteneratloii  of  the    harder  parts  by  the 
spirit!,  y.  326. 
of  the  members  bj  a  proportionate  heat 
and  detention  of  the  spirit^  t.  400. 
Interior  of  the  earth,  t.  525. 
whether  etenial^  t&. 
heat  0^  ii.  634. 
Interitns  remm  ndlns  est,  ii.  212. 
InterprM,  opas  ejus,  i.  397. 
Interprototio  Hatnxv,  i.  135, 154,  16)^223. 
quomodd  ferenda,  i.  235. 
ministrationes  tres  ejus,  t5. 
proosmium  de  I.  natorss,  iii.  518 — 520. 
qusB  ad  intellectnm  perficiendum  fiiciunt 
diTid  untor  in  tres  ministrationeS| 
iii.  552. 

1.  ad  senium,  qnss  tria  doeet,  A. 

a.  qnomodo  bona  notio  consti- 

tnatnr. 
6.  qnomodo    ea   qnsB    sensam 

effuginnt  in  ordinem  sensiis 

redigantor. 
e.  de  historii  natniali,  et  modo 

ezperimentandL 

2.  ad  memonam,  qnse  tribns  doctrinis 

absoWitur,  iii.  552,  553. 
a.  de  locis  inveniendi. 
5.  de  methodo  contabulandl 
e,  de  modo  instanrandi  iuqnisi- 

tionem. 

3.  ad  rationem,  iii.  553 — 557. 

qnod  ad  partem  contemplativam. 
quod  ad  partem  activam. 
interpretationis  formula  inductio,  iii.  555. 
de  interpretatione  naturae  sententio,  iii. 
785—788. 
de  conditione  hominis,  iiL  78d. 
de  iropedimentis  interpretationis,  t5. ' 
de  moribus  interpretis,  iii.  786. 
de  officio  ejus,  iii  787. 
de  proTisn  rerum,  •&. 
oonsilia,  iii.  788.    See  NatonJ  History. 
Interpretatio  Soriptorss  duplex,  methodica 
aut  soluta,  L  835. 
philosophiam    in   theologiA    petere,  est 
mortuos  inter  tivos  quaerere,  t&. 
Interpretation,  fiillaeies  of,  iv.  430. 

of  nature,  or  New  Organon,  iii  215— 
252;  iv.  42,  115,412. 
fiUm  ff  BaoomU  mtemded  ufork  oa,  ii. 

684. 
rules  for,  ir.  127. 
of  Scripture,  t.  116—118. 
Interpreter,  his  work,  It.  255. 
Interrogatio  prudens  dimidinm  sdentiss,  I 

635. 
Interrogatories  to  be  administered  to  nature, 

iv.  263. 
IntenteUar  spaces,  what  contained  in,  r. 
533,  534. 


Interetellsr  spaoes    oouHmted, 

collectire  Tacunm  in,  r.  5 1 6.     Vide  Celes- 
tial Bodies,  Coolestium  Historia. 
Interstellare  spatinm,  quid  continet,  iii.  757. 
Introoeption,  dilatation  of  bodies  by,  ▼.  355 

—357. 
Introeeptionom,  dilatationes  oorporum  per, 

il  260. 
InTonta    hominnm  admodikm  imperfecta,  iiL 

591. 
iBTemtb  de  scripto  et  non  memorit^  semper 
procedit,  ii.  260. 
a  natune  luce,  non  a  yetnstatis  tenebris 

petenda,  iii  574. 
methodus  inyentionis  hactenus  prsescriptus 
nulltts,  ill  608,  609. 
InYention  or  inquiry,  the  art  o^  It.  407 — 
427.    See  Logic, 
always   proceeds   by    writing,   not   by 

memory,  ▼.  355. 
proceeds  by  similitude,  iii  213. 
and  memory  should  both  be  exercised,  ill 

326. 
of  speech  and  argument,  iii  384,  389. 
of  works,  causes  prejudicial  to,  iii.  503. 
of  arts,  a  branch  of  logic,  iv.  407. 
shown  to  be  deficient,  iii  384  ;  iv.  408 

—413. 
often  to  be  referred  to  chance,  iii  385. 
Inventiones  qua  spem  inyentionum  nonvum 
faciunt,  I  207— 209. 
tormenta  ignea,  L  207. 
filum  bombycinum,  ib, 
ecus  nautica,  I  208. 
imprimendi  artifidum,  t&. 
tres  qua  totam  rerum  ftdem  mutaverunt^ 
1222;  iii  611. 
InTontions,  the  order  of  them,  iii  332. 
why  present  knowledge  barren  of,  ib, 
discovery  of  new,  the  object  of  Becon^s 

philosophy,  iii.  235* 
small,  make  great  inventors,  iii.  497. 
of  nature,  not  many  nor  deep,  ib. 
three,  which  have  changed  the  whole  fiM» 
of  the  globe,  iv.  114. 
Inyentores  novamm  artium  apud  antiques 

consecrati,  I  221,  470  ;  iii.  518,  611, 
InTontors,  before  the  flood,  iii  297. 

ranked  among  the  gods  by  the  ancients, 
iii  301,  385.     See  Apotheosis,  Heroic 
Honours, 
benefits    bestowed    by«  permanent   and 
universal,  iii  302.     . 
Inventory  menHoiud  m  Valeritu  TVntmas,  i. 
103. 
teAsMar  tie  $a9ie  teHh  tktU  meitiiomed  m 
Oe  AdvtmoemaU  </  Zeonm^,  iii  209 
—211. 
of  man's  wealth,  4il  233 ;  iv.  368. 
method  of  making,  iii.  234. 
Inridia,  antitheta  de,  I  695. 

carpit  spiritus,  il  172. 
Ira  compressa  succos  corporis  carpit,  il  171. 
Irensens,  or  the  degrees  of  unity  in  the  king* 

domof  Ood,  V.  116,  123. 
Iris,  ex  roeteoris  humillima,  ii.  43. 
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iolTitor  io  fwtoi,  ii.  4& 

artltlCHMA*  I.  02/* 

Lriih  hmg-liTed,  ▼.  285. 

anoint  with  nit  Inittar,  ▼.  28ft. 
rub  their  linen  with  nfEron,  Uk 
in  iUneM  wrapped  in  bknketa,  ▼.  287. 
harp,  ii  3^  ^20,  422,  433. 
bOB^  a  kind  o^  in  Cjpni,  nid  to  grow  in 
sise,  if  buried,  iL  598. 
oonbinatioB  oi;  with  aloiMb  whethet  pea- 
iiU^  ilL  799. 


k. 


fiuion  of,  with  brua,  wbether 
iii  800,  801. 
ImioliitiAit,  Cicero    an  example   to 

from,  iiL  272. 
Italiaaa,  nispictouf  nature  of,  ▼.  61. 
Iff  growing  on  a  stag's  horn,  iL  51 S. 

why  conseoated  to  Baonhna,  It.  335. 
Uin,  fiible  of,  a  warning  to  the  imaginative, 
iii.  272. 
meaning  of  the  fiible^  ir.  387. 
fitbii]a»L44a 


J. 


JaMbui  Priomi  landatni,  L  431—438,  485, 
498, 727,  728. 
eompaiatus  ad  Hermetem  Trismegistum, 

L482. 
ad  Polluoem,  L  443,  745. 
Jail  fevar,  ii  646. 

JamM  L,  fatoars  shown  to  Bacon  bj,  i.  7>  8  ; 
ir.  283. 
fitted  hjf  eharaeter  and    training  for  a 
pairm  (/  tie  new  phUotoph/j  i.  416, 
417. 
His  book  OD  the  Datiet  of  a  King,  t. 
16. 
James,    St.,  acqmnMted    witk   aUrcnomn^  i. 

468. 
JaiLiia  of  imagination,  iv.  406. 
J^tmiorinm  usos  Christianui,  i.  585. 
Jestiilg,  Lacedaemonian,  iii.  230. 

antitheses  fur  and  against,  it.  487. 
Jefolta  Uteris  incnbuenmt,  i.  469. 
Jesnitanmi  collegia,  i.  445. 
■choke,!.  709—711. 
Jemita,  the,  edacation  reviTed  br,  iii.  277. 
service    rendered   to   leaning   bj,   iii. 

300. 
tisiredkools,  Oe  bed  modeU,  iii  416. 
their  skill  in  education,  ir.  494,  496. 
Jew*ft-«ur,  a  fongns  called,  ii.  518,  555;  t. 

357. 
Jeiebel  punted  her  &ce,  iv.  894. 
JOAbin  tne  Jew,  bis  description  of  the  cnstoms 

ofAtkntis,  iii.  151-^154. 
Job,  ix.  6.  aUmdsd  to,  iii  741. 

book  teems  with  natural  philosophy,  iii. 
298. 
JoU  libmm  gravidnm  natnialis  philosophise 

mysteriis,  i.  467. 
Joel,  antitheta  de  eis,  i.  702. 
Joharnifw,  Daz  Sazonise,  ejus  morituri  se- 

renitas,  i.  582. 
Johanaes  Pratenaia,  ZiRei  &y,  quoted^  ii.  33. 
Johaimes  de  Temporibos,  qvA  distft  ad  tre- 
centessimum  annum  visit,  ii.  1 77. 
his  maxim^  **Oil  without,  honey  within," 
V.285. 
JMUOH,   Ben,     kit    deteription  of   Bacon't 

manner  ofgpeaking^  i.  13. 
Journals,  a  port  of  history,  iii  338  ;  iv.  309. 
antiqnity  of,  iii.  339. 


Joriaau,  caose  of  his  death,  ii.  848. 
Joy,  sudden  death  caused  by,  ii  312. 
Jvdali   aad  Inadhar,  the  bleaaing    o^  r. 

82. 
Jildg«,  effect  of  prejudice  on,  v.  47. 
respect  of  persons  by,  ▼.  50. 
condemnation  of  the  innocent,  t.  51. 
Judgment,  arts  oi;  iii.  392^-397  ;  iv.  42&— 
434. 
perversion  of^  by  fidse  appeaianeea  nn- 
posed  by  the  nature  and  cnsUwu  of 
individuals,  iii  396. 
perversion  of;  bv  false  appearances  im- 
posed by  words,  A.    SSee  Logic. 
Jndgmanti  at  law,  necessity  of  accurate  re- 
porU  of,  V.  103. 
on  points  that  have  aot  yet  arisen,  v. 

107. 
danger    of  inconsiateocy    of,    ▼•     108, 
109. 
Juggling,  discussion  eonoeming,  ii  655. 
forcing  a  card,  tS. 
with  a  garter,  ii  656L 
with  the  beard  of  an  oat,  ii.  496. 
proposed  history  o^  iv.  270. 
Jaieet  of  fruits,  either  watery  or  oily,  ii 
536. 
of  plants :  -*- 

mQky  jdces,  ii  538. 
fisw  of  a  red  colour,  ii  539. 
of  the  body: — 

how  preserved  from  depredation,  iv. 
392 ;  V.  290—293,  330. 
Jnliaaa  obtenobratio,  ill  753. 
Juliaai  edictum  versus  Christianos,  i  468. 
Julius  Omar.     Vide  Cesar. 
Jupiter,  his  satellites,  v.  522,  523,  536. 

chain  of  natutal  causes  fiutened  to  his 

throne,  iv.  322,  342. 
summum  naturalis  catena  annulnm  pedi 

solii  Jovis  affizum,  i  437. 
a  Luciano  deritus,  quia  hodie  sterilis,  i. 

459. 
dux  societatis  agendique,  i  463. 
satellites  Jovis,  iiL  761,  780. 
Juxis-oonsnlti  de  legibus  scnbentes,  i.  80.1. 
Jurisdiction  of  courts,  disputes    about,  v. 

109. 
Jurists,  Romany  the  two  achools  of,  i.  826. 
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Jni  privatum,  firmamentuin  ejus,  i.  80X 

sub  tuteU  publici  juris  latet,  i.  i>04. 
publicum :  — 
juris  privati  tutela,  I  80i. 
fines  ejus,  805. 
Joftioe  coramutAtive  wad  diatrhaiW^f   and 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportion, 
coincidence  between,  iii.  348. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  480. 
a  treatise  of  universal  justice^  y.  88. 


Jostinian,  his  digest  of  laws  made  in  aa  un- 
learned age,  T.  101. 
Jnatitia  universali,  tractatus  de,  I  803. 

antitheta  de,  i.  696. 
JavantutU  et  Senectutis  diicrimina,  ii.  210 
—212. 
juventos  corporis,  ii.  210, 211. 

mentis,  iL  211,  212. 
instauratio  ejus,  iL  305. 
antitheta  de  eA,  i.  689. 


K. 


Kalendaritim  dnbitationmn,  live  pToblematom 
in  naturft,  deaideratou,  L  562. 
Pladtonmi  philosophi«,  i.  564. 
Kalendar  of  man*s  wealth,  iil  233. 

method  of  making,  iii  234.   See  Calendar. 
Kail,  ashes  of,  used  in  making  Venice  glass, 

ii.  588. 
Kepler,  Me  introdueUm  to  De  SuM  Martie^ 
i.196. 
kit  method  unskilfid,  L  375. 
Bacon  ignorarU  qf  Me   dteeowrieif   iii. 
511.723—726. 
Kermes,  beads  made  of,  IL  662. 
Kernela  of  lines  laid  round  the  root  render 

the  vine  more  froitftd,  il  354. 
Key  held  between  two  men's  fingers,  divina- 
tion by,  ii.  660. 
Kingdom  of  Ood,  v.  78. 
Kingf ,  learning  in,  almost  a  minde,  iii.  263. 
duty  of,  iil  429. 
what  they  have  done  for  learning,  iii. 

322 ;  iv.  285. 
what  it  is  in  their  power  to  do,  iv.  290. 
origin  of  their  love  of  frivolities,  v.  12. 
duties  of.  King  James's  book  on,  v.  16. 
may  be  praised  to  their  faces,  how  fsr,  ib, 
usually  desire  contradictories,  v.  22. 
Kittens,  their  blood  used  to  cure  erysipelas, 

V.  307. 
Knowledge,  all  to  be  limited  by  religion,  and 
referred  to  nse  and  action,  iii.  21 8. 
the  prejudice  infinite  from  commingling 

divine  with  human,  iil  219. 
limito  and  end  of,  iii.  217—224. 
thirst  of,  iii.  219,  220. 
a  plant  of  Ood's  own  planting,  iii.  220. 
impediments  of,  iil  224—231. 
end  and  scope  of,  mistaken,  iil  231. 
true  ends  of,  iil  222. 
the  kingdom  of,  man  must  enter  as  a 

little  child,  iii.  224. 
like  water,  will  not  rise  above  the  level 

of  the  spring,  iil  227. 
which  now  is,  is  but  a  shrub,  A* 
hitherto,  the  length  of  one  man*s  life 

hath  been  the  greatest  measure  of^  f5. 
its  slate  ever  a  democmtie,  «&. 
that  tendeth  but  to  satisfaction,  is  conr- 

tesan-yke,  iil  222,  232. 
the    very  styles  of  delivery  of,  are  so 
many  characters  of  imposture,  iil  247* 


KAOWledge — continued, 

two  ends  of  the  tradition  of,  iil  248. 
no  composition  of  society  which  has  not 

some  contrariety  towards  true  know- 

ledffe,  iil  252. 
Plato^  op'mion  that  all  knowledge   is 

remembrance,  iii.  262. 
kind  0^  which  occasioned  the  fidl  of  man, 

iil  265,  296. 
amount  of^  not  limited  by  the  capacity  of 

the  mind,  iii.  265. 
true  limits  of  hnman,  iil  266. 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  God*s 

works,  iil  267. 
superficial,  most  popular,  iil  291. 
hindered  bv  premature  reduction  to  arts 

and  mewods,  iil  292. 
error  of  mistaking  the  true  end  o^  iil 

294. 
true  value  and  dignity  o^  iil  295. 
light  and  knowledge  relation  between,  iii. 

296. 
revival  o^  at  the  Reformation,  iii.  300. 
effect  of,  on  men*s  memories,  iil  314. 
fortune  advanced  by,  iil  31 7> 
pleasures  of,  surpass  all  others^  t5. 
immortality  o^  ill  318. 
division  of,  iii.  346. 
stages  oU  iii.  356. 
of  ourselves,  iil  366,  461. 
of  others,  iii.  456. 

respecting  the  body  and  mind,  iii.  867. 
concerning  the  body,  iil  370—379. 
concerning  the  mind  and  soul,  iil  367, 

379—417. 
method  material  to  the  use  and  progres- 
sion of,  iil  403. 
longitude  and  latitude  ti,  iii.  408. 
critical,  iil  413. 
pedantical,  iil  415. 
times  and  seasons  of,  tft. 
courses  of,  •&. 
relatmg  to  the  character  and  disposition, 

iil  434. 
and  fidth,  iil  478. 
that  cannot  be  worked  upon  by  reason, 

dangerous,  iii.  485. 
present  mode  of  delivering,  checks  farther 

progress,  iii.  498. 
the  aims  of,  iv.  1 1 9. 
present  ill  condition  of,  «5. 
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Knowledge— AMrfMtMtf. 

tnie  knowledge  u  knowledge  by  caoiet, 

ir.  119. 
JU  relation  to  hanuw  power,  it.  1 19 — 121. 
and  power  meet  in  one,  vr.  47. 
antitheaet  for  and  against,  ir.  482. 
of  man  ii  aa  the  waters,  it.  336. 
divided  into  implied  divinity  and  philo- 
lophy,  di 


the  one  from  inepimtioo,  tbe  otber  from 
the  tenaea,  ir.  336. 

diTiaions  o^  it.  373,  497. 

art  of  retaining,  iv.  435—437. 

Duy  be  gained  in  dx  mja,  ▼.  GO,     St» 
Moral  Knowledge,   Ci^   Knowledge, 
Hiitory,  Learning,  Phikmophy,  Soentia. 
KMwMgMy  the  pynunid  of«  ir.  361,  SSZ 


L 


Labyrinth  of  the  muTcrse,  iv.  1 8. 
Labyrinth!  inttar,  est  oniTeni  ttmctnra,  i. 

\'2i). 
lAcedemonian  jetting,  iii.  230. 
Lactioinionun  historia  conscribenda,  i.  409. 
Ladannm  collected    from   goau'  beards,   ii. 

533. 
Lais,  hnbete  Laidem,  dummod6  a  Laide  non 

habeamini,  iii.  562. 
Lamb,  plant  in  the  likeness  of,  ii.  581. 
Lamero,  Hemandei,  his  evidtnoe  on  tidet,  iii. 

45. 
Lamp,  handing  on  the,  iv.  450. 
Languages,   their  various  properties  to   be 
studied,  iv.  441. 
to  be  improved  by  interchange  of  words, 

iv.  442. 
derived  from  the  Goths,  i.  65G  ;  iv.  448. 
Lapidea  longo  tempore  concrescunt,  u  357. 
aqua  condensatio  super,  ii.  292,  293. 
cnnglomerati,  iL  295. 
Lapii,  super  aquam  hiteralit^r  jactiiR,  iiL  700. 
Lydius,    ez  hpidibos   gxavissimns,    iii. 

694. 
de  nature  lapidnm,  iii.  695. 
aetites,  iii.  665. 
LapsuB  hominis,  L  434,  465.     Sm  Fall  of 
Man. 
ex  parte  reparari  possit,  I  864. 
Laasitade  of  particular  pans,  why,  ii.  574. 
remedies  for,  ift. 

Latent   proeeaint,    in    corporibus  concretis 
quomodd    inveniendut,   i.    231,    282, 

series  et  ordo  mntationis,  iii.  555. 

schematisma  in  corporibus,  i  233 235 

Latent  procett  discovered  by  considerinr  com- 
pound bodies,  iy.  122,  123. 

mode  of  investigating  it,  iy.  124. 

configuration  in  bodies,  how  to  be  invMti. 
gated,  ly.  124—126. 

inv«tigation    o^  the    subject-matter  of 
physics,  IV.  126. 
Lotm  language  compared  with  Greek,  iv.  442, 

Latitude  ventorum,  iL  51. 
Laudation  of  self,  v.  67. 


LftU,  aatitheto  de  el,  L  692. 

Lftwi,  pnblic  part  of  govenuneot,  de&aeai, 

IIL  475. 
reverence  for,  not  nndenniiied  by  leaxn- 

ing,  uu  278. 
perfection  of,  conaiata  of  ^y^  thinn,  iiL 

476 ;  T.  89. 
the  consideration  of,  belong   to   atalee- 

men,  t.  88. 
the  end  and  object  of,  ▼.  89. 
virtues  and  dignities  o^  •&. 
uncertainty  of  law  of  two  kinda,  t.  90. 

1.  Where    no    law    ia    pfeaoibed. 

three   remediea  ibr 

emitted,  A. 
a.  Reference  to  aimilar 

and  extenaion  of  the  iaw^ 

V.  90—^2 
5.  Employment  of  eanmplet  not 

yet  grown  into  law,  ▼.  92 

—94. 
e.  Courta  prsetorian  and  ceoso- 

rian,  v.  94 — 97. 
Retroepective  aspect  of  lawa«  v. 
97,  98. 

2.  Where  the  existing  Uw  ia  ob- 

scure, T.  98. 
Obecurity    ariaee     from     feor 

eaoaes^tfi. 
A.  Excessive    aeeunulntaogi    of 
lawa,  T.  98 — lOK 
nanedied  by  new  dureeta.  v. 
100,  101.  *^^ 

^   Confoaed    drawing    up    of 

lawt,  T.  101—103. 
e.   Negligent  methods  of   in- 
terpretation,T.  103 — 108. 
reporto  of  judgnenta,  t.  103, 

authentic  writera,  t.  104. 
auxiliary  booka,  t.   105— 
107. 

aniwers    and    oniniMia.    v 

107,108.        *^^     • 

prelections,  ▼.  108. 

A  Inconsistency  of  judgments. 

.«♦•*!.  ▼108,109.  *^  ^ 

•ntitheses  concerning  the  mlea  of  iuter- 

fweting,  iv.  49 1.     Vidt  Legot. 
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of  God,  til.  489. 
dlTiftioD  of,  ib. 
Law-books,  t.  104—107. 
Lawmakon ,  wiadom  tonchinff  the  •dminiftia- 

tioD  of  lawi,  neccMMy  to,  iu.  475. 
Lawyers,  iMd  kwmaken,  iii.  475. 

why  bad  pmnoten  of  tboir  own  fiatiUMi^ 

iii.  469. 
tiloe  of  their  writings  on  law,  t.  88. 
Lsad  increaaefl  with  age,  li.  699. 

fixes  quicktiWer,  li.  619. 
Leaping  with  weights,  r.  847. 
l^uxuBd,  men,  why  soma  have  been  hentics, 

iii.  267. 
the  best  statesmen,  iii  370. 
alone  love  business  for  itsdJ^  iiL  372. 
cause  of  idleness  in,  tBi» 
poTorty  of,  iii  275. 
enoTs  and  imperfections  o(  A» 
employments  of,  iii  276. 
manners  o^  iii  277. 
patriotism  o^  iii  278. 
fiul  in  application  to  perfieolar  pecsons, 

ill  279. 
often  misjudged  by  reason  of  errors  in 

smaU  matters,  ill  280. 
flattery  by,   the   giimtest   disciedit   to 

learning,  iii  281. 
obsequiousness  o^  tft, 
Leanod  timee  inclined  to  atheism,  til  264, 

267. 
T<minijiig  in  a  king  almost  a  miracle,  iii  268. 
discredits  to,  from  ignorance,  iii  264. 
objections  to,  by  dirines,  and  answsis  to 

them,  ill  264—268. 
objections  by  politicians,  and  answsis  to 

them,  ill  268—274. 
eoropatiUe  with  military  ezceDence,  iii. 

269. 
not  prejudicial  to  policy  and  goyemment, 

iiL  270. 
discredit  to,  firam  the  emus  of  Isamed 
men,  iii  274. 
fiom  the   employment   of  learned 
men,  iii.  276. 
teaches  men  their  aoeonstability  to  God 

and  kings,  iii  279. 
teaches  tM  force  of  dicamstaness,  til 

271. 
distempers  o^  ill  282» 
delicate^  iii  283. 
contentions,  iii  285. 
fimtasUcal,  iii.  382,  287. 
peccant  humours  o^  ill  290 — ^295. 
eonuiendation  of^  iii.  295. 
scriptund  exhortations  to,  iil  SOU 
promotes  order,  iil  802. 
relics   o^   preserred   1^  the  Christian 

chucb,  iil  800. 
adnmess  ehil  merit,  iil  802. 
its  influence  on  government,  ift. 
on  men's  manners,  iU.  814. 
promotes  moral  and  private  virtneSiiil 

814,  815. 
mitigates  the  fear  of  deatk  or  advene  kf 

tane,  iil  814. 
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is  power,  iil  316. 

advances  fortune^  iii.  817. 

its   influence    on    military    virtus    and 

prowess,  iil  807,  314. 
immortali^  o^  iil  318. 
plans  0^  iil  823. 

Slaees  oi^  iil  823. 
ivision  o^  iii.  329. 

eontroversy  prejudicial  to,  iii.  408. 

the  advancement  o^  it.  284. 

needs  royal  patronage,  tBi» 

the  acts  thereof  in  geiMnl  tliree.  Reward, 
Direction,  Assistance,  A. 

in  special  about  three  otrjeets,  Places, 
Books,  and  Persons,  t& 

in  pbMss,  four  cireumstaaoes.  Buildings, 
Revenues,  Privileges,  Laws  of  Disci* 
plme,  iv.  285. 

in  booki^  two,  Libraiiee,  Good  EditionSy 
A. 

in  persons,  two.  Readers  eif  Sdenoes  Ex- 
tant, Inquirers  into  parts  Non-extant, 

S&. 

defects  in  these  acts  of  advancement,  six, 
iv.  285—290. 
want  of  foundations  tat  arts  at  huge, 

iv.  285,  286. 
meanness  of  professional  sslaiiee,  iv. 

386. 
want  of  allowanoe  for  experiments, 

iv.  287. 
bad  arrangement  of  academie  stadias, 

iv.  288. 
want  of    commmiicaUon    between 

universities,  iv.  289. 
want  of  inquiiy  into  the  defidencies 
of  the  arts,  iv.  290. 
practical  wisdom  and  learning,  whether 

found  together,  v.  85. 
resembles  a  hawk  rather  than  a  lark,  v. 

59. 
triple  division  into  History,  Poesy,  and 
Philosophy,   aoeordinff   to   the  three 
fiMulties  of  memosy,  unegination,  and 
reason,  v.  508* 
three  periods  of,  iv.  77,  812 ;  ▼.  110. 
history  of,  wanting,  iv.  800. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  Iv.  488.    St$ 
Knowledge,  Sdentia. 
Leafea,  oompantive  sise  oi^  in  plants,  iL 
531. 
curled,  from  what  eaase,  il  541. 
Leotnrers  in  universities  should  be  able  men, 
iii.  324. 
iheir  salary  should  be  libersl,  ibk 
in  science,  want  of  endowment  fiir.  It. 

286. 
goardians  of  the  stoses  and  huggn^  of 
learning,  iv.  287* 
Legal/ciioM^  I  824 
Leges,  oriso  et  finis  earam,  1 805. 
leges  legum,  ib. 
legum  bommun  indida,  *b, 
de  oertitodine  legum,  I  805*-827. 
legis  bonsB  quinque  notA,  1 805. 

B 
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optiiiia  lex,  qii«  ninimiiiii  relin^t  arbi- 

trio  judidsy  l  805. 
iiMertitudo  legum  duplex,  i.  SOS. 
de  cMibot  omiMU,  remediom  triplex,  ift. 
1.  Per  pneeMnm  ad  timilia,  i.  806, 

807. 
axceptio  legum   poenalinm,    i. 

806. 
d«  itatntia,  qa«  jut  coamniie 

ahrogMit,  i.  807. 
de  ststutM,  q««  lenporit  legei 

fmnint,  A, 
^  itotntis  breriorw  ttyli,  A. 
^    extemioM   atatuti   axpla- 

■atorii,  tb. 
■alamnitai  veiboroin  non  redpit 

axteniioDeiii  ad  lamiliay  ik 
de  caaibuf  poetuatia,  tb, 
%,  Par  aaofli  axamplonuD,  L  808 — 
810. 
aExampla    a   bouis   temporiboa 

petenda,  i.  808. 
reeentiora   pro    tutioribus    bap 
benda,  lad  minorif  anctori- 
tatis,  A. 
iratustiora  cant^  reeipienda,  •& 
caTonda  m  exempli*  reeipiendis, 
i  809,  810. 
8.  Per  juriadictionee  qu«  ttatnunt 
ex  arbitzio  boni  i^  i.  810 — 
813. 
de  retroepectione  legum,  L  818,  814. 
kgea  declaratoria,  Ut. 
obicnritat  legum  a  quatuor  rebua  oritur, 
1.814. 
1.  Ab  aocumulatione  legum  nimiA, 
1815,816. 
inti-nomia  retnctandn,  L  815. 
obaoletA  leget,  i.  816. 
de  noTia  digeatia  legum,  i.  817, 
818. 
H,  A  deaeriptione  legum  obacurA,  L 
819,  820. 
de  loquacitate  legum,  i.  819. 
prsNunbula  legum,  L  8*20. 
8.  A  media   enucleandi   juria   ne- 
gleetia,  i.  820--825. 
a.  Per    peracriptionea    judici- 

orum,  L  821. 
h.  Per  acriptorea  authenticoa,  i. 

821, 822. 
a.  Per  libroa  anxiliarea,  i.  822 
--824. 
antiquitotea  legum,  i.  823. 
dL  Per  renponaa  et  oonanlta,  L 

824,  825. 
ai  Per  prtelectionea,  i.  825, 826. 
da  TaeiOatione  judiciomm,  I  826,  827. 
legum  adentia  ad  viroa  dvilea  propria 

apectat,  L  80S. 
iSwLair. 
lieibllitS,  kit  remark  that  ike  iraiorers  qfykikh 
eopkjf  aU  keld  that  ike  properOee  ^  bodiee 
an  to  be  etplatned  bg  majfmhide^  ^^^w^ 
mti  Motfra,  t  46. 


eqpium^  i.  54. 
qiioUe  Baetm^e  eaying  csbomi  IMb 

ledge^  i  436. 
he  aiomie  theory,  iii  7L 
Baeoel'e  ii^lmenee  on,  iiL  72. 
Leimre  tima,  how  to  be  apent,  iii.  27S. 
Lamaiatze  (De  Kalatra)  charges  Bacoee  wi& 
cuaertimg  tke  elermUy  of  matter,   L  464  ;  iii. 
68. 
Lena,  oonrex,  ii  819. 
Lapuito,  battle  of,  t.  86. 
Lepra  lex  Moaia  de,  L  466. 
Lapna  lix  ad  aeptem  ahnoa  pervenit,  ii.  124. 
LaoBia  duratio  TitaB,  ii.  12Z 
Lattara,  appendioea  to  hiatorj,  iii.  342L 
imaaea  of  words,  iiL  399. 
a  c<uleetion  of,  Ir,  SIS. 
diaoonrae  upon,  v.  56. 
Lenoadiana,  their  euttom  of  tbrowingr  a  man 
■napended  by  birda  and  feathara  ftora   a 
diir,  ii.  634. 
Lsndppua,  hia  doctrine  conceniing  a  Yacnum, 
▼.520. 
de  Tacuo,  iii.  741. 
LsYiat,  enatom  of  the^  not  to  gaae  npoo 

prineea,  iii.  280. 
Lever,  theory  of,  kmmn  m  BaeotCt  time^  i.  638L 

Booott  tgmoromt  ofihe  theory,  iii  5 1  2L 
Laz  cnreroonialia  Mona,  L  466.     Vide  Legea. 
libtral  arta,  when  tbey  moat  flouiiBh,  iii 

378. 
Uberi  Tmti,  ii  20,  26,  80,  31. 
Libartaa  aermonia  interdibn  modetanda,   i. 

776.  ^ 

Liberty  of  direction,  what,  iii  235. 

of  apeedi,  iii.  460 ;  r.  63. 
Librarlaa,  iii.  423. 
Library  of  nature,  iii  497. 
Libri,  K.,  kie  remarke  om  PoriaU  meeda&mt^ 

ii.  i233. 
Libri  dea'iderati,  ▼.  121--123. 

Hiatoria  PFBteigenerationnm  et  Aninm, 

i  497. 
Hiatoria  Natundia  Mechanica,  L  498. 
Historia  Inductiva,  I  502. 
Oculua  Polyphemi,  i  503. 
Hiatoria  ad  Prophetiaa,  i  515. 
Philoaophia  aecnndum  Paiabolaa  antiqoaa, 

Philoaophia  prima,  I  540. 
Aatrooomia  yiva,  i.  554. 
Aatrologia  aana,  i  556. 
Kaleodarium  Dobitationum,  i  562. 
Placita   antiquorum    Philoaophonuo,    l 

563. 
Forma  remm,  i  564,  573. 
Magia  natnralis,  i  573. 
Inventarinm  opum  hnmanarum,  L  575. 
Catalog  Polychreatorum,  A. 
Snmmitatea  naturae  humanae,  i  581. 
Phjaiognomia  covporia  in  motu,  I  583. 
Continuatio  medidnalram  narratiouum,  i. 

592L 
Anatomia  oompaiata,  i  592. 
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De  morbit  intanabilibiii,  L  594. 

De  medieSnis  aaUiMiticii  «t  podtiyii,  L 

695.^ 
De  imitatione   natant  in  balnais  arti- 

ficialilmi,  i.  597. 
FUnm  medicinale,  i  598. 
Philoiophia  natunlif,  i& 
'Be  prolongatione  Tita,  A. 
Boctrina  de  animA  Mnailnli,  i  606. 
De  mnta  Tolvntario,  i.  610. 
De  differentia  peroeptionii  «t  ieBaiM»  tBw 
De  fonnA  laeii^  tft. 

loTeDtio  •rtinm  et  identianim,  L  617. 
Venatio  Pania,  i  62S. 
Oq^amun  Nofum,  L  639L 
TopicflB  particularea^  L  686. 
Elenchi  magni  de  idoJis,  i  646. 
Artis  judicandi  appendix,  A. 
Doctrine  de  ofgano  iermoniiy  pan  de  notis 

renim,  i.  658. 
Otanunatica  philoeophaiii»  L  655. 
Tiaditio  lampadia^  nrt  methodna  ad  filioe, 

i  664. 
loquiaitio  pradenda  maomah  priTmtL  i 

674. 
Coloree  boDi  et  maK,  ib, 
Antitheta  rernm,  i.  688. 
Fonnola  minom,  I  707. 
De  caotelif  et  ntiit  retpectiTii^  L  780. 
De  fracta  Tita,  L  782. 
Doetrina  de  ooeaiionilmt  fpanii,  i  750. 
Faber  fbrtana,  i.  771. 
CoRMil  palndatni,  L  792. 
De  iuttitii  uniyenali,  L  808w 
Sophren,  ore  de  legitime  am  zttionli  hv 

rnansB  ia  dirinii,  i.  888. 
De  giadibiu  nnitatit  in  ctritata  Dei,  L 

885. 
Emanationee  Scriptoranim,  L  837. 
Idea,  a  prinee  who  hearkens  to,  haa  all  his 
lerranta  wicked,  t.  48. 
Spanish  proTerb  concerning^  t.  61. 
lift,  long,  whether  a  bleesing,  r.  217. 

prolongation  o^  two  eanaea  condooe  to, 
11487. 
freedom  and  mdnlgenca,  as   in  a 

eoantiy  life,  A. 
regulated  control,  the  life  of  the  phi- 
losopher, A. 
women  lire  longer  than  men,  be- 
canse  they  take  lesa  exercise,  ii« 
440. 
oae  obfed  i/m^iaim,  iii,  878. 
receipts  for,  iii  822—824. 
feor  precepts  for,  iii.  884. 
a  consideration  ne|[^ected  hj  phy- 
sicians, T.  215. 
Ufi,  amnuU^  refemd  fy  Baeom  to  tke 

q^tns,  L  55. 
life  and  death,  proposed  history  of,  ir. 
26a 
the  hiatoijr  o(  ▼.  215—835. 
topics  of  mqoiry  oonceming,  ▼.  220 

—222. 
length  ol^  in  man,  ▼.  288. 


Uft^  length  ol 

in  animals,  ▼.  220,  284,  235. 
birds,  ▼.  286—238. 
fishes,  T.  238,  239. 
▼egetables,  t.  225,  226. 
canses  m  these  diTersitisa  of  length 
ofUfe,T.  289—241. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  477. 
daration  ol,  provisional  rales  oonceming, 

▼.  820,  335. 
the  frait  and  hnsbandry  ol^  t.  19. 
its  abode  in  the  body,  r.  828. 
See  DoFable^  Longenty,  Spirit 
Uffht.  ffanJlela  batweatt  liakk  oeid  taotaleda^  L 
540. 
tmaHion,  of^  i.  465. 

ewwMrffoa  5elwwa  h^  amd  leatj  i  625. 
the  first  of  created  forms,  iii  296. 
and  knowledge,  relation  between,  A. 
of  natnre,  insuffieisnt  to  incolcate  religion, 
ui.  478. 
notiens  of  Tirtne  and  Tioe,  how  derived 
from  light  of  nature*  iii  479. 
▼doeity  d^  iv.  211. 

inqniry  as  to  the  fi>rm  o^  iw,  408,  404. 
air  has  some  natual  light  of  tea  own,  ir. 

404. 
**  Topics  of  inqniiy  respeeting,"  r.  817— 

822. 
prtfaoe  to,  ii  815,  816. 
daie  o/treatiee^  il  BIB. 
table  of  piesenos,  ▼.  409. 
table  of  absence  in  the  next  degree,  A. 
table  of  degrees,  ▼.  41QL 
colours  of,  ib, 
reflections  o^  A. 
mnltiplications  of,  ▼•  411. 
methods  of  overpowering,  tBw 
operations  or  eflfocta  o^  •&. 
oontinoance  of,  ▼•  412. 
ways  and  passages  ol^  tft. 
transparency  of  laeld  bodies,  tft. 
aflinities  and  oppoeitiens  of,  ▼.  418w 
with  heat^  tenai^,  and  motion,  •&. 
with  sound,  u.  429, 430,  888,417— 
421;  T.  418,  414. 
opmion  of  Tdesius  conoeming^  ▼•  477. 
See  Heat^  Lux. 
ligna  ad  deooctiones  idonea,  ii  182. 
Idmbi,  quaternion  o^  in  animals,  iv.  166. 
Limitation  of  propositions,  iv.  453. 
limitea  ventorum.  ii  22,  51,  52. 
Idneoftii,  a  prickly  wate^planl,  ii  540. 
Lingnanm  donnm,  i  468. 
li^nida  and  solids,  alike  subjeet  to  grsTity,  t. 
430,  481. 
diflfiurently  afiected  by  gravity,  whTt  •&•  . 
desire  of  continuity  strongest  in  solids,  A 
LiqvafiMtlon  of  bodies,  three  canses  o^  ii, 

615. 
Idqior,  bottled  and  then  agidn  returned  to  tha 
vat  win  fill  a  less  space,  why,  ii  627. 
of  knowledge,  iv.  284. 
preservation  of  liquors,  in  wells  and  vauH» 

469. 
mixtura  liquorum,  iii  696. 
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lAUm    hmiUBiiorM   Mm   ei   nligiani    dM 
ministeria  penolTiuit,  1 469« 
actionet  ad   lit«fM   smplHlauidM^  ciita 
tm  Tcnantnr,  i.  486,  487. 
mDnnun  Mdet,  A, 
libiot,  Aw 

liteiatonim  homimim  penonai,  A. 
coDegiomin  jampridioi    fiiDdatonim  de- 

fectni.     Vide  Collegia, 
antitheta  de  eit,  l  698. 
litenmm  tertia  penodnt,  828. 
Uttitrj  hiftoryy  deficiency  in,  iil  329  ;  it. 
880. 
■pint  of  an  ife,  !▼.  301. 
Utvati,  fertoDtt  at  opprobria  ecram,  i.  448 — 
450. 
opprobria,  qnibnt  literas  aepergont : 

1.  TbMrif^  L  433—437. 

tdentia  Diminm  appetitoip 
primiun  fuiaie  peceatnniy  i. 
433. 

aeientiam  tnmoieiq  indueere, 
dolorem  augeie,  ad  atheit- 
Bmm  ducere,  i.  433, 434. 

ndaigntio,  i.  434—437. 

2.  Poliiici,  L  433, 437. 

militari  glori«  ineptot  red    n, 

L  437,  438. 
in  politicii  ingenia  coirampen, 

otii  et  aecettAt  amorem  isitil- 

lare^  i.  437,  400— 444. 
rerenntiam  legnm   atqna   im- 
perii eonTellera,  L  437«  442, 
443. 
8k  ipMnnn  liteiatoiniin  aROfOy  i.  433^ 
443. 
a,  a  fiNrtmiA  litaatomm,  i.  443 
•^45. 
a  panpertate  et  inopiA  ipeo- 

nuD,  i.  448,  444. 
a   Tittt    geneie    obecuro,  i 

444. 
ab  oocapationiim    militate,  L 
444,  445. 
5.  a  moribni  literatonun,  i.  443, 
445 — i50. 
quia  pracepta  naturft  dnriora 

edunt,  i.  445,  446. 
qnia  fortnnarum  tuanim  hand 
•atii     itndioei,      L      446, 
447. 
qua  HOD  SuSih  le  aooommodant 
aiga    peiaonai     qaibiucmn 
n^tiantor,  l  447. 
quia  moriboi  pariim  elegantei, 
i.  448. 
Utigloaa  axgiiBinitay  bad  eflbcti  o^  iii. 

491. 
titnigy,  a  bnncb  of  dirixiity,  iii.  48a 

preaching  and  ncnmenu  a  part  o^  Iii. 

489« 
inrocation,  a  part  o^  A. 
Livar,  diieaset  of  the,  ▼.  296. 
liquids  good  for,  J6. 
looti  good  toif  T.  297« 


Ihraa,  a  difuiflo of  1iial«7,iiL  SM,  9S7. 
defieinty  iii.  838. 

hiiloriee  o^  ▼.  56.    Sm  ^iognfhy^ 
lAliag  ipirlt  rarer  than  air,  y.   352.    Sm 

Spirit 
Loadatona,    magnetic    attractioiii.    yields   to 

gmrity,  y.  7.    Set  Magnet. 
Loci  oommones  uvb  topica  oratomfla,  i.  6ZL, 
Loeofta,  plagues  eaased  by   the    natnfyin^ 

bodies  oC  ii.  647. 
Logarithnia,  Boeom  igmanai  q^  ATapiu^  L 

677  ;  ui.  611. 
LogiD  trests  of  the  nnderstanding  and  TeeaoB, 
prodncing  detenninations,  it.  405. 
why  nnpalateble  to  many,  ir.  407. 
arts  of,  foor  in  number,  ^. 

I.  Art  of  inquiry  or  inTention,  iT.  407 
—427. 

1.  of  arts  and  icienoet,  ahown  defi- 

cient, iv.  408— 4 1 S. 
0.  lor  diseoTeries    are  attribated 
to  chance  or  to  animals,  ir. 
408—410. 
5.  the  present  fmn  of  indnction 
cannot  establish  the  principles 
of  science,  it.  410,  41 1. 
SL  nor  oMi  lower  azioasa  be  de» 
dooed  from  these  nrioeiplcs 
by  syllogism,  W.  f  1 1. 

two  dirisions  of  this  art  of  in- 
dication, iv.  413. 

kamed  ezperienoe,  or  the  Hont 
of  Psn,  treats  of  the  method 
of  experimenting,  iv.  413— 
421. 

interpretation  of  nature,  or 
the  New  Oiganon,  ir.  413, 
421. 

2.  of  Biguments^  ir.  421—427. 

a,  jHomptoary  or  proriiion  of 
aiguments,  ij.  422. 

A.  topics,  geneml  and  particular, 
iv.  423,  424. 
II-  Art  of  judging  or  judgment,  iv.  428— 

434. 

1.  by  induction,  ir.  428. 

2.  by  syUogism,  or  reduction,  direct 

or  inverse,  iy.  429. 
a.  analytic,  ik 

&  doctrine  of  clenches,  or  de- 
tection of  fiUlscies,  It.  429 
—434. 
appendix  treeting  of  the  application 
of  the  nature  of  the  proof  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  iv.  434. 

III.  Art  of  letmning  knowledge,  dirided 

into,  iy.  435. 

1.  that  concerning  helps  of  OMmoiy, 

9,ff,  writing.  A, 

2.  that  concemmg    memoiy  itself 

iy.  436. 
diyided  into  pranotionsnd  eni' 
blem,  iy.  436,  437. 

IV.  Art  of  tnmimiMion,  iy.  438. 

1.  concerning  the  organ  of  ditooone, 
diyided  into,  iy.  439. 
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a.  notei  of  things,  iv.  499, 440. 
ex  coDgruo,  as  hieroglyphics 

and  ^lestaies,  !▼.  440. 
ex  plaato,  or  reel  cheiacters, 
'   iv.  440. 
K  gnuBmar,   dinded   into    lite- 
rary and  philosophies],  vr, 
43^-447. 
xelating  to  speech.  It.  439, 

441. 
eomprising  all  the  aecidents 
of  wordi^  as  soand,  me*- 
snre,  accent,  ir.  44tL 
lekting  to  writing,  It.  439, 

444. 
iqipendix  on  writing  in  cipher, 
iv.  444—447. 
2.  ooneeming  the  method  of  dis- 
coarse,  or  wisdom  of  tnns- 
mission,  iy.  448—454. 
diTersities  of  methods : 
magistral  or  initiative.  It*  449. 
exoteric  or  aeroamatic,  iv.  450. 
in  aphorisms  or  in  methods,  iy. 

450,  451. 

by  assertions  with  proo^  or  by 

qaestions    with    deteimin*- 

tions,  IT.  451. 

inited  to  the  subject-matter,  t5. 

and  to  the  hearers*  inlbimation, 

ir.  462. 
other  methods  have  been  well 

treated  of  by  othen^  Uk 
parts  of  are  two : 
disposition  of  a  whole  work,  ir. 

453. 
limitation  of  propositions,  tft. 
fti  concerning  the  illnstntion  of  dis- 
couiie,  rhetoric  or  omtoiy.    Se$ 
Rhetoric, 
two  appendices  of  the  art  of  transmis- 
sion, iy.  493. 
criticism,  to  which  belongs,  Ut, 
correction  and  editing  of  approved 

authors,  •&. 
interpretation  and   annotation,   iy. 

494 
nviews  of  their  merits,  i6i 
art  pedagogical  or  education,  iv.  494 — 
497. 
differs  from  rhetoric,  how,  iiL  411. 
csnnot  advance  science,  why,  iv.  17. 
Qielessness  of  the  ordinary  form,  iv.  24. 
form  proposed  by  Lord  Bacon,  «6. 
useless  for  discovery  of  principles,  iv.  80. 
aim  of  the  Baconian,  iv.  246. 
study  o^  commenced  too  early,  iii  S26 ; 
iv.  288.    S»  Ratio  homana.  Reason. 
LogiM  de  intellectu  et  latione  dimerit,  L 
615. 
itndinm  pluribus  minimi  gratom,  L  616. 
artes  quatttor  continet,  t6. 
L  Art  inquisitionis  sen  inventionis  qua 
duplex,  1617—639. 
una  artiom  et  sdentianim,  in  quA 


(|Uantam  desideretur  apparet  ex  hoc 
qudd, L  617. 
a.  dialectica    de  inveniendis   ar- 
tibus   nil  oogitat,  L  617— 
619. 
5.  inductio    qnam    proponit  dia- 
lecta  est  vitiosa,  L  620, 621. 
e.  syllogismus  ad  axiomata  info- 
riora  dedncenda  non  valet^  i. 
621,  622. 
altera  aigumentomm,  qnm  duplex : 
a.  promptuaria,  i.  634. 
&  topica,   que  vel  generslis  vol 
particularis  i  635—639. 
II.  Ars  judicandi  qute  fit : 
per  inductionem,  i.  640. 
per  syllogismum,  i  641« 
ars  judicandi  portitur  in 
a.  analyticam,  i  641. 
A.  doctnnam  do  elenchis,  quorum  tree 
partest 
E.  sophismatum,  i  642. 
E.  hermenio^  i.  642,  643. 
£.  imaginum  sive  idolorum,  i. 
643. 
de  analogii  demonstrationum,  i.  646. 

III.  Ars  retinendi  in  dnas  partitur : 

a,  do    adminiculit    memorise    sive 

scriptis,  i.  647. 
&.  de  memorii  ipsd,  qum  duplici  in- 
tentione  nititur,  1 64^  649. 

prmnotione. 

emblemate. 

IV.  Ars  tiadendi,  sen  tiaditiya,  in  tref  partes 

divin,  L  651. 
Ik  do   oigano   sermonis,   five  gnunma- 
tica,  qua  duplex,  i.,  653. 
a,  grammatica  literaria  comprehendit 
1.  doctrinam    de   notis    remm, 
qusB,  vel  ex  oongruo,  scilicet 
hieroglyphica  et    gestus,  L 
652,  653. 
yel,  ad  placitum,  scflicet  cha- 
racteres  reales,tfii. 
It  de  locutione,  L  651. 
a.  de  scriptione,  qua,  •&. 
ant  alphabeto  vulgari  perficitur, 

L657. 
ant  ciphris,  i.  657 — 662. 
ad  gnunmaticam  literariam  per> 
tinent     sonus,     mensura,    ao* 
oentnt,  i«  655—657. 
ft.  grammatica  philoaophica,  L  653 — 
655. 
2.  de    methodo    sermonis,    i    662 — 

669.     Vide  Methodus. 
3»  de   illustratione    sermonis,   L  670 — 
70a     VkU  Rhetorica. 
appendices    duo    artis    traditiysB    de 
librorum  lectione,  u  708. 
a.  ars  critics,  i.  708, 709. 
&  ars  ptsdagogioa,  i.  709— 711. 
vulgaris  inutilis,  L  135. 
nova  proponitur,  L  135, 136. 
Bawwiiana  quid  docet,  i*  363< 
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nottim  diflirt  a  Tal|ttl  fmtifm^  trilraf* 

iii.  547. 
Adw  nottnB,  HI  548. 
Logidam,  mtomodi  dadneliMM  U,  Iii.  887. 
Longanimity,  iU.  434. 
LoBgtBTiUs  aniiiMUiim,  iL  191--180. 

plum   tx   tmbn  lonfsra  qnm 

ex  (jindnipedilNU,  ii  128. 
■ninMlia,  qua  cntntor  nigii  «x  nb- 

staDtift  nuitrit  qnarn  pttrii,  kiig»> 

fkm,  ii.  129. 
de  gettatioM  in  uteto  kngwiofOBiy 

A. 
giaminiTwa  brariarii  tni  qnlttD  ber- 

biToiayitk 
de  nteganeDta  coiponfli  & 
magna  crania  breriorii  ori,  iL  180. 
Tolantia  et  natantia  loogmrieia  quia 

fenntor,  ^ 
qatt  lengion   tempart   perftdvntar 

longwriofa,  tk 
aninuSia  mition  non  longsta,  A. 
qaonim  catnet  atriofae»  Imgiom  nmt 

Tit«i,i6i 
mole  giandion,  panUii  loogSTiota, 

i6i 
Hominam,  Ii.  105— 206. 
an  Ivcnim  dt,  ii  105. 
bomioim  S«  ScripCarit  memoiatofan) 

&  182—135. 
bominimi  qui  apnd  ethnieoe  aactoret 

niTeniimtar,  ii.  185— 147. 
apnd  not  in  Anglil,  iL  147. 
phnnetiooitunf  i^ 
tunicttliim  bnmaoa  vtatli  a  tempore 

Hoeif  ad  nostia  eirca  octogenmnm 

annum  ttetine,  iL  148. 
tegionibnt  frigidioribna  fieqaentiAt 

qouB  calidioribat  iBventa,  A. 
iMokiri  meditenaneis  longaeTioieai 

iL  149. 
loca  ezceha  potint  qnim    depnma 

longBTOi  admit,  t& 
paludes     nativis    propitii,    adTenii 

maligni,  t6. 
tegiones  ob  loogmtitalem  eelebiate, 

aerit  mlttbritu  spcctanda,  iL  150. 
conditio  pnrentiim  maltun  potest,  ti. 

150,  151. 
signa  eoipoiii  longtsri,  ii.  151— 158. 
dicta   qua    ad    ritam    UmgmTim 

prodest,  iL  158, 154. 
oam  genera  Tits  ad  longmtitatem 
iaciant,  iL  154,  155. 
Tita  leliffiofla,  ii.  154. 
pbiloBophica,  t5. 
nsticana,  IL  155. 
miKtarii,  tik 
medicina  qnm  ad  fitam  prodncendam 

ptotunt,  iL  155— -157. 
ezchisio  aeris  ambientit  ad  diatomi- 
tatem  vit«  dnplicH^r  innuit,  ii. 
175—180,220. 
▼ita  in  antria  longcta,  iL  175. 


LOBgWfi^ 


176. 
inaMmtibaa,  A 
aaoQ  eofpona  raaooi  ad 

conferait,  ii.  221. 
allmentatio  ab  extra,  iL  222: 
lefrigeratio  eztcfim»  IL  228L 
dimta»  non  medicinm,  iL  224. 
Aiboram,  IL  11»-114. 
ATiam,  iL  124—127. 
Piseiom,  iL  127,  128.     Vutm  IHta. 
Longarltj,  wkttker  dnirahb^  iL91. 

Baem't  Oeory  q^,  iL  94. 

Baamrt  walamem  q^  waatoa  dmimmi,  w. 

wbether  a  Ueaaing,  t.  917. 

inqairiea  to  be  made  conceniii^  t.  22L 

of  men  mefttioiied  In  Seriptaxa^  t«  245— 

247. 
brntaaeaa  from  beadiMi  aathot%  t.  245 

—249. 
Cflber  biitflrie  inatneea,  t.  249— 255w 
of  madflMn,  ▼.  256. 
of  nymplia  and  demons,  mi 
the  same  from  the  time  of  Maaea  to  tbs 

piesent  day,  mi 
gieator  in  tbe  eold  eWmstm,  ▼.  257« 

in  iaknda  than  in  continent^  •& 

in  bigb  plaeea  than  in  low.  A, 

in  marahes,  ▼.  258. 
eonntries  remarkable  for,  A 
bow  ihr  bereditaiy,  ▼•  259. 
signs  of,  ▼.  259—261. 
influenee  of  diet  on,  ▼•  2€1, 262. 
what  mode  of  liting  pnmotai^  v.  26S^ 
268. 

the  religiooB  life,  t.  262. 

the  literary,  iBw 

Ine  eoantry,  ▼.  268w 

the  military,  A. 
medicines  to  prodncs^  ▼.  268 — ^265L 
health  and  longeyity  not  prodnced  by 

tiie  same  caoaes,  t.  267. 
three  intsntions  respecting,  t.  268. 

1.  prevention  of  eoosamption. 

2.  perfecting  repair. 

8.  lenoTation  of  decay, 
aided  by  span  and  regular  diet,  t.  277. 
promoted   by  seasonable   sszaal    inlea- 

oonrse,  A. 
bow  afibcted   by  the  woridng  of  the 

passions,  t.  279, 280. 
In  csTes  and  on  high  places^  ▼.  288, 284 
ezdnsion  of  the  air,  oondaciTe  to,  t.  829. 
juices  of  the  body  hard  and  roidd,  ▼. 

880. 
alhnentation  from  without,  t.  881. 
external  refrigerations,  t.  888. 
diets  not  medicines,  r.  834. 
of  vegetables,  ▼.  225,  226.    Sts  Li% 
Medicines,  Spirits,  Air. 
Lopping  treaa,  iL  481. 
Loqnamtas,  antitheu  de  eft,  L  700. 
Loqoaeity,  antitheses  for  and  agamst,  ir. 
484, 485. 
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LotTfl  offer,  iil  159. 

LoTe,  the  Platonitt  theory  o^  li  658. 

tttperiority  o^  over  tlie  other  afiiBctionH, 

HI.  445. 
antitheMt  for  and  aijaiatt,  it.  487. 
Meiiander'a  aajiiig  oi,  t.  29. 
Xenophon  of,  A. 

as  if  you  were  iometime  to  hate,  t,  75. 
See  Cupid. 
L<rver,  Sir  William*!, ^er^tojHoiTMrf, iil  765. 
Liioianiui,  do  diit  hodii  vffatie,  I  459. 

de  philosopho  panuito,  i.  448. 
Ludk,  conceit  that  Mne  men  are  hukj,  ii 

65*2.    See  Chance. 
Lucretiua,  ku  vietn  nipeeihff  ike  maHom  qf 

the  planets^  iii.  720. 
Lndiora  per  motam  vcBtomn  efficere,  ii.  78. 
Lollii  an  philoeophendi,  1 669;  iii.  408. 
Lolly,  Baymond,  UepUbeop^^  I  669. 

hia  art  mere  icieliHB,  ir.  454. 
Lumen  siccom  optima  anima,  L  436. 

natorsB,  dupUeem  babet  linificatieDen, 
i.  881. 
Luna,  lunam  inter  el  pamones  eorporam  in- 
ferionim  cooaenme,  i  862. 
tubttantia  corporea  Imia,  i.  800. 
ez  nuKteriA  iolidi  fiu^  iii.  750  ;  oontm, 

iii.  771. 
motttt  et  tempoca  lonn,  qns  geneiant 

ventoe,  il  47. 
fluxus  et  reflnzDs  marif  Tulgo  ad  motui 

lansD  refertur,  iii.  47. 
contenAUA  certe  notmnUet  habent  inter  se, 

iii.  51,  52. 
motua    lezhcnuiia    cum  motiboa  ImuB 

eomeafiim  nen  babet,  iii.  52. 
fiMiet  in  orbe  lan«,  iii  112. 


locate  prozirod  ad  temnn,  i!i.  747. 
Aieadum  liibula  de,  iii.  752. 
Empedoclia  teatentiii,  iii.  760.   See  Moon. 
Lunaties,  effect  of  the  moon  oa,  iL  687. 
Lnngt,  office  of,  in  epeech,  it.  418. 
Lueiniola,  fittuh  quaBdaflt,  iii  661 — 679. 
Lnther  enlisted  human  learning  on  Lis  side, 

iii.  501. 
Lnthemii,  stylus  scribendi  dita  tempera  ejus, 

i  450. 
Lntnm  sapientise,  ir.  218. 
Lnz,  de  fonak  ejus  inquisitio,  i  612,  618. 
lucis  creatie,  i  465. 

M  De  Luce  et  Lumine  Topica  Inquisi- 
tionis,"  it  117—822. 
tabnU  presentiae,  ii  817. 
tabak  absentia  in  proximo,  ii  817. 

SI  8. 
tabula  gradnm,  ii  818. 
eoloree  lueis,  A 
leAezionee,  A. 
mnltiplicationes,  ii  819* 
modi  obmeadi,  •&. 
eperationes  sive  effsetna^  A. 
mom  lucia,  i5. 
▼i»  et  prooessoa,  ii  820. 
diaphaneitaa  luddomm,  ift. 
oognationes  et  hostilitatee^  ii  820— 
822. 
cum  calore,  tennitate^  et  motn,  ii 

8*20. 
cum  Bono,  ti  821^  822.    &a 
Light. 
Lydia,  caTe  m,  an  inatanee  of  water  lm?'*Tii"y 

indnnrted,  ii  872. 
lyxn  JodaioB,  iii  66(L 


IL 


XMhin^nlli,  we  ahonld  be  gmtefol  for  bis 

ezpoaure  of  vice,  i.  729 ;  iii.  480;  ▼«  1 7. 

bia  compariaon  of  Casoar  and  Catiline,  i 

739  ;  iii.  440  ;  t.  26. 
on  promotion  of  aerfanta^  i.  761 }  ▼•  47. 
on  iagratitade,  i  762  ;  ▼.  49. 
plan  of  hia  work  admimble,  t.  56. 
onFabiuaMaKunua,i784 ;  iii465;T.;7l. 
hia  doctrine  not  Tirtne  itaoli^  but  ita  ap- 
pearaooe  to  be  attained,  iii.  47 1 ;  ▼.  75. 
de  panpertate  monaehoram,  i  448 ;  iii.  475. 
laudatoa,  i  729. 
diacursua  aaper  polttica,  i  541,  769 ;  iii 

848,  458  ;  ir.  888  ;  ▼.  75. 
malaa  artea  ejna  politicaa,  i  789. 
Xaohina  inteUectua  inferior,  iii.  684. 
Xaerooephali,  u.  849. 
Xaenlm  in  sole,  iii  746. 
llMenaa  longo  tampom  ante    ebitimi  non 
doimivit,  ii.  206. 

nigrieanteain  bemiapharioantaiotico^i760. 
Hagi  at  the  Nativity,  k  866. 
Xaiin  natmalia,  quid,  i  108, 109, 198, 456, 
578 ;  iii  576, 592,  606. 


adnmmodd  per  inTontionMtt  ftrmn- 
rum,  i  578. 
Persarum,  i  542. 
cmlestio,  i  569. 
Xagio  pmoUoat  ezphuned,  ii  657;  iii  864. 
natural,  ir.  84,  867.    See  Natnml  Bii^pe. 
why  prohibited,  ir.  899,  400. 
auperstitioua,  !▼.  84. 
the  practical  diviaion  of  metaphynoi^  it. 

126. 
instanoes  of,  ir.  245b 
Persian,  chief  businaoi  o(  ir,  889,  866. 
celestial,  it.  855. 
prodoeed  by  metapbysie  and  the  inquiai* 

tion  of  vonns,  it.  865. 
popular  and  degenente^  ir.  867. 
Magiea,  quid,  i  235. 

effecta  fiunt  tribns  media,  i  868. 
Kagldftn  deludes  himself  as  to  the  aeope  of 

hia  power,  iii  497. 
Ka^^itral  method  of  diaeourae,  It.  449. 
Magiialia  of  nature,  !▼•  420. 
iii  167. 
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Wtgiiantiiiltai,  antiihMa  6»9i,l  698. 
MagTiMitniity,  iii  484. 

antitbetat  Ibr  aod  agsiiiily  !▼•  489. 
XagnM,  i.  274,  299,  817,  821,  887,  841, 
842,  861,  626,  680. 
« Inqniflitb  d«  Mi«^**  iL  811,  819. 
adamM  ">^^'*  Tirtatam  mo  liB^adit, 

it  812. 
qnomodo  m  cdora  afiiwtDi^  A 
•q>effnMOtiim  mpar  fiv^giam  Taopli  S. 

Puili,  Iiondini,  tft. 
u  teixm  nt,  vt  Oflbartni  ait,  iiL  58. 
nagnetit  hittoria  coMcribaiida,  L  407. 
lUgMt,  iw.  161,  185,  186»  191,  208,  214, 
220,228,225. 
hoi  Tirtaai  ni,  iT.  222i 
the  diaeoreij  o(  !▼•  100. 
popoted  hiitorr  o^  it.  267. 
immenad  in  a  diMolation  of  iron,  Ir.  416. 
"  InquiiT  ntpeetinff  die,**  t.  408—405. 
date  tfm  trtatim^  u.  809. 
adamant  doea  not  hinder  tko  power  o(  ▼. 

406. 
effiKto  of  heat  en,  t.  404, 405. 
experiment  with,  on  the  top  el  St  Paal't, 

▼.405. 
whether  the  earth  iteelf  be  a  magnet,  ▼• 
455. 
Magmatiim,  MM*!  Ilesry  q/;  1 292. 
Xagniiyiag  glaaaaa»  ezperimenti  with,  It. 

419. 
Mahomet,  ■upentition  of^  ▼•  422. 
Xahomat  m.  miinifrwfafiMrf  toiU»  Ahmm, 

i.  663. 
Xahnmeti  rapentitio,  iil  18,  602. 
Xaiatre,  M.  joa.  da,  ohaigei  Baoon  with  aa- 
■erting  the  eternity  of  matter,  L  464 ;  iiL  68. 
Iffalairfiaatioiiaa  eonraria,  iL  222: 
Kale  Peony,  root  d,  it  662. 
Maleficiatiiig,  to  mahe  men  impotent,  ii  684. 

Sto  Witchciaft. 
Malelloonim  incantationei,  i.  498. 
Halting  gmin,  ii  640,  641. 
JIaii  the  Mrrant  and  interpreter  of  nature^  !▼. 
47. 
is  a  Ood  to  man,  it.  114. 
bnmchee  of  natural  hiatoiy  lekting  to,  it. 

267. 
the  image  of  the  world,  iv.  841. 
human  fleih*  Tenomoiia  quality  o£  ii.  847* 
848 
French  diseaie  reported  to  hare  origi- 
nated  in    eannihaliam  at  nege  of 
Naplei,  A. 
fennd  amoi\g  cannibale  of  the  Weet 
Indiea,  il    848.     Se^  Philoeophy, 
Human  Mind,  Soul,  Body. 
Xan-of-war  deacribed,  ii  6  ;  ▼.  179,  180. 
Kaneipionun  nnia  poet  l^i^em 

receptam,  i  799. 
Xandrakes,  iL  583. 
Xanichmonua  haretii,  iiL  18,  602. 
Manicheee,  herety  o^  t.  422. 
iL  632. 
of  Calabria  beet,  iL  693. 
gathered  from  mulbeny  leaTOi^  iBw 


■aaaan,  efleetof  mneic  en,  iL  889 

not  10  m«^  eoimpted  hy  men  alMUid4iiKd 

«e  Yioe  aa  by  the  hall^Til,  iii  297. 
a  branch  of  divinity,  iiL  488. 
doctiine  of,  centuned  in  the  lair,  iiL  489. 
iofloenoe  of  hooka  and  otudiea  npoo,  iiL 

440. 
inilnenee  ef  learuag  vpen,  in.  81 4» 
importanee  of  good  mannen,  ▼.  82 — 34. 
Ae  BehaTionr,  Carriage,  ConverMtioii. 
MaanflMtona,  hialofy  ef  direvs  pwpeead,  §▼. 

269. 
Kaavraa  and  eompoata  of  divene  kindi^  iL 
488, 524--^27. 
iteworation,  ii  524, 
aoiling,tBi. 

Mhee, aoot,  nh, k^i^  524,  825. 
▼egetaUe  eompotti^  ii  526. 
irrintion,  iL  526,  627. 
Maava  Ohristi  fa  the  atonadi,  a  receipt  fa, 

iiL  886. 
Kauaoi^^  Brnm^B,  5egtarfaf  tfo  Sit  W. 
BMHiea;8— 9. 
wAof  faoaie  o^iieaL  nL  8b 
Xap-aakan,  how  they  deal  with.  mknowB 

coontriea,  iiL  225. 
Xaiaoa  Brutna,  hie  deathbed,  ▼.  78b 
Xan  or  incnboi^  caaie  ol^  iL  662. 
Xaza,  do  flnxn  at  reflaani  maria,  iii*  47— -61. 
motoB  marii  quinqne,  iiL  47. 
patei  mamnlli   coneenaum   habent  cnm 

flojni  et  refluzn  marie,  iiL  50. 
aonienani  motaam  mane  cun  BMtibna 

lona,  iiL  61,  52. 
maria  tigiua,  L  402,  406L 
historia  ejoe  eonecribenda,  L  406. 
dominiom  maria  aumaichia  epiloBM^  L 

801. 
ngao  Britannia  in  dotem  ceeait,  •& 
Xargaritm  qoomodd  mgrotia  oamenda,  iL  166. 
Xarket-plaMyidolaof  the,ir.56.  61,  62.  Sm 

Idola. 
Xanlage,  howobevred  in  tha  New  Atlantii, 

iiL  162—154. 
Xartlamaa  baaf,  iL  466. 
Xarvala,  iiL  330. 

hiitoiy  of,  iiL  830;  iT.296. 
Xary,  Quean,  oommincy  to  deitny  her  with 

a  boming-glaee,  ii.  898. 
Xaiim  BuJoraa,  iL  85,  86. 
Xaater  and  lerrant,  dotiee  oi;  iiL  431. 
Xaatiaatio  eoram  qoae  ^nritae  foTent,  iL  191. 
Xaatiaatoriaa  for  the  month,  iiL  838. 

how  to  make,  ▼.  298b 
Xataria,  inqoiaitio  nnlla  fata  de  qoanto,  nee 
quomodd  distributa,  iL  243b 
nil  deperdi,  aut  addi  aoramc  nniverai,  ift. 
materia  qnantitatM   lelativm    in   doUo 

aerii,  et  in  dolio  aqua,  iL  244. 
tabula  ezpanaioniB  materiae,  iL  246, 246. 
anmma  materia  in  nniveno  eadem  manet, 

iL302. 
in  aliqnibna  eorporiboa  pliia,  in  aliquiboa 

minusy  lob  eodem  apatio,  ib» 
ae  oomplicat^t  replicat  ame  vacno,  iL 
303. 
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necetM  est,  oontnctioBeni  ejw  per  mnim 

az  tribus  modii  fieri,  liL  16. 
•mnk  UQteri,  et  nil  reie  interire^  ae 
•nmmam  materia  eandem  manany  iiL 
22. 
ia   exparimentis  et   opeiHtionibna  quo- 

modo  tractanda,  iii.  23,  24. 
tabula    azpanuoDis    ejtu,    iiL    691  — 

694. 
coacerratio  ejus,  iiL  694. 
a  natara  dispertita,  iiL  769. 
Mfttairia  prima  scholastioonim,  iL  82. 
fonnata  et  dotata  •eeimdam  aatiqnoi, 

iiL  84. 
ipoliata  et  paeeiTa,  hmnana  mentis 

commentun,  t&. 
mbetracta,  principiiim  prater  latio- 

nem  poiita,  iiL  85. 
ntriim  Ibrma  ejna  natiYa  et  nnda, 
an  luperfaia  et  indata,  iiL  86, 
87 
doctrina  Tbaletii,  iiL  87,  88. 
Anazimenia,  iii.  88,  89. 
Heraditi,  iiL  89—91. 
Parmenidiai  iiL  94. 
Teletii,  iiL94— 118. 
reprehensio  hamm  doctrinamm,  iiL 
91--93. 
materia  turn  JUun,  tkowa  a  ektrnge  m 
BaeoiCi  atomie  Ihnryy   iiL  78.     iSm 
Matter,  Atom,  JEtemitai. 
Xathamatiea  ant  puia  ant  mixta,  L  676— 

67& 
mathematicamm  pniamm  bittoria  eonacri- 

benda,  L  410. 
Mathwnatioi,  a  bianch  of  met^kbytia,  iiL 

359. 
why  to  wen  inquired  into,  t(. 
division  of,  into  pure  and  mixed,  iiL  360; 

ir.  870. 
pure,  divided  into  geometiy  and  aritb- 

metic,  ir.  870. 
wbat  arts   and  sdeneet  aided  by,  iiL 

360. 
utility    of,    in    training    tbe   intellect, 

•6. 
inability  to  fix  tbe  attention  remedied  by, 

iii.  416;  It.  496. 
proposed  history  o^  It.  270. 
auxiliary  to  physie  and  mecbanics,  iv. 

369,  370. 
their  subject,  quantity,  !▼.  869. 
Xatter,  atUUhem  httwem  mxM&r  and  firm,  L 

464. 
a  barlot,  forms  her  suiton,  ir.  820. 
appetite  of  combination  in  all,  iL  600, 

601. 
subtle  sympathies  and  afRnitiet  of,  iL 

602,  60S. 
expansion  and  eontiaetion  at,  It.  197— 

199,  209. 
operations  of  man  vpon,  It.  283 — 246. 

^Opeiatioos. 
confignntiona  o^  ennmeiatad,  it.  866. 


Mattor- 

the  mastery  of  the  intellect  OTsr  the 

Tariety  of  its  forms,  ir.  382. 
no  inquiiy  ever  made  as  to  the  quantity 

and  distribution  of,  r.  339. 
sum  total  of,  always  tiie  same,  r.  340, 

898,  426—429. 
lalatire  quantities  o^  in  a  hogshead  of 

air  and  one  of  water,  A. 
more  in  some  bodies  than  others  in  the 

same  space,  t&. 
unfolds  itself  without  cfsatbg  a  raeunm, 

eontrsction  o^  must  take  place  in  one  of 

three  ways,  t.  420. 
three  rules  for  the  better  experimenting 

00,  T.  427,  42a 
•et  down  by  the  andents  as  baring  form 

and  qualities,  t.  466. 
despoiled  and  pasure^  a  fiction  of  the 

human  mind,  A, 
abstract  matter  as  a  principle  eontiary  to 

reason,  why,  r.  467. 
opbuon  of  Thales  respecting  iti  fiist  prin* 
ciple,  T.  469,  470. 
of  Anaximenea,  r.  470,  471. 
of  Heiaelitns,  r.  471— 47S. 
of  Parmenidee,  r.  476. 
of  Telesius,  r.  476—496. 
difiieulties  of  their  systems,  t.  478— 

476. 
eternity  of^  r.  491.  . 

conclusion  of  Democritos  eomea    near- 
est to  that  of  the  primitire  wisdom, 
i6. 
proceeds  from  God  according  to  Sacred 

Writ,  A. 
doctrines  respeetmg  matter,  which  we 

hare  by  faith,  A, 
into  what  forms  would  created  matter 

left  to  itself  hare  shaped  itself,  tft. 
distribution  o^  by  nature^  r.  647.    Sm 

Alteration,  Conrerrion. 
flrtt  matter,  Gftaos  amd  Eroif  aisaai>y  gfj 
iiL  67. 
JBaeoH^i  tidorp  4if  As  ereaUom  off  iiL 

68. 
minmtUnlcmdmff  Ari$MU,  iiL  69. 
whether   its   form  be  natire    and 
naked,  or  apparelled  and  clothed, 
T.  468. 
fimr  opinions  respecting  this,  T.  469. 
Se0  Alteration,  Conrersion. 
Xatnratlo  fiuctnnm  ab  igne,  L  289. 
Xatnration,  iL  446—460,  660. 

distinguished  from  assimilation,  iL  614. 
is  of  three  natures;  ria.,  of  firuits,  of 

drinks,  of  impostumes,  iL  446—448. 
of  drinks,  excess  of  maturation  produoet 
flatness,  iL  446. 
vinegar  will  not  bum,  why,  t& 
how  to  refresh   drink    that    haa 

paDed^tA. 
by  burying  the  botties,  iL  446L    As 
Churification. 
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of  frviu,  it  446~448w 

inckiMd  in  wax,  u.  446.     . 

hanged  in  hmIcs,  Al 

eoTttiad  whh  Ium  and  aabai^  ii.  447. 

with  cmbi  and  oniona,  A. 

in  bay  and  ttiaWf  A, 

broiaed  hy  nlling,  •&» 
woundad,  iu  448* 
pricked  with  a  pin,  •&. 
afgo]d,ii.449,450. 

rules  to  be  obeenred  in  attanpting^ 

experiment  utopoeed,  ii.  ABO, 
nature  of  gold  mnit  be  known,  ift. 
Xaydcw  for  medicine  ihoold  ba  gathwed  from 

the  hjlla,  u.  B9Z. 
Head  used  by  the  aneiwti,  in  Bnaia,-  in 
Wales,  iL  619. 
■ugar  mead,  ii.  620. 
Keati  aod  drinks,  whidi  the  most  nourishing 
kinds,  ii.  S58--36X 
dooDction  in  bear  of  the  ileah  of  capons 

boiled  and  minead,  ii.  S59. 
Tariatacs  of  like  decoctions,  ii.  860. 
mortrass  of  the  brawn  of  capons,  tb. 
cullice  of  cocks,  A. 
Indian  maias^  tk 
rice,  Uk 
pistachios,  A. 
warm  milk,  iL  360,  861. 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  iL  860. 
yolkt  of  eggs,  iL  861. 
mincing  of  meat,  A. 

cbuets,A.  6teAlimentation,Noariahment 
Xeasnrementi  of  motions,  ir.  ft56. 
XeaaniM  of  words  haTo  produced  poe^,  iv. 

443. 
Meohanto  et  experimcntalis  hiitoria,  L  895. 
quid,  L  235,  572. 

mechanicsB  artii  oontinna  ptogvettto,  L 
126. 
y<wbMiml  htotggy,  iiL  882 ;  jr.  252. 

use  o^  essential  to  natural  philo- 
sophy, iiL  882. 
arts  continually  progress,  It.  14. 
in  arts  mechanieal,  the  first  device 
comes    shorteit,   and  time   per- 
fecteth,  iii.  226. 
Mecbaiiifli,  Baam'i  ignoroMOt  cf^  iiL  511. 
the  pcaotical  diTision  of  physics,  iv.  126. 
produced  by  inquisition  of  the  efficient 

and  material  osusea,  iv.  865. 
three  kinds  o^  it.  866. 
VechMduuB,  iL  855. 

Xedea,  her  restctation  of  Pdias  to  youth,  t. 
806. 
jttventutem  renofans,  iL  198. 
Media,  sobterrsny  fires  in,  iL  461. 
Kodiaa  winda,  which,  t.  146. 

their  character,  t.  157. 
Kediaai  Tonti,  iL  25,  86,  87. 
Madioiaa,  ars  nobilis,  L  586,  587. 
pnecipue  ardna  et  difficilis,  L  587. 
cum  musicd  cor  oonjuncta,  L  588. 


cor  dedit  laspoitanBi,  sBw 
mi^s  ootentala  qndsa  elabofmta* 

aiibnwta  qahm  nmplifiratn,  L 
ina  oius  partes,  A. 

1.  eonserratio  sanitntia^  L  591. 

2.  OBiBlio  aorbocmn,  in  qoA  porta 


i.S9-2- 


L  591,  592. 

dOigentia  in 
594. 

da 
pro  insanabtliboa 
L594. 

mUigatio    dolonna    «t    eutha- 
nasia, i.  584,  595. 

partirnlaffss  mfrficinM  ad 


L  59&--597. 
balaeaartificialia,L597. 
filum  medicinale,  i.  597,  598. 
3.  prolongatio  Titss^  L  590,   591, 
598-4>02. 
da  quA  qnatner  mooita,  L  598, 

599. 
jndicia    ejus,  et  prssoepta,    i. 
600—602. 
a  qnatuor  elementis  Aristotelia  atcrilitate 

afieeta,  iiL  604. 
labulsB  soperstitiosss,  iL  157^-159. 
medictnsi  quss  ad  Icngsvltatem  apectant, 

iL  155—157. 
quae  opersntor  super  eorpna   hnmanum 
per  dilatatienem,  iL  276. 
Medidaal  hiitoij.  deficiency  o(  iiL  874. 
Kedieinalia  hiatoria  conscribenda,  L  408. 
Medioina,  definition  o^  iiL  873. 
offices  of,  A.  mdt^ 
deficiencies  in,  iiu  878 — 377. 
use  of,  in  mental  afifections,  iiL  368. 
^part  from  natural  philosophy,  man  em- 
piricism, iiL  367. 
compared  with  music,  iiL  371. 
sdcnoe  of,  why  conjectural.  Aw 
more  laboured  than  advanced,  iiL  373^ 
Ap«llo  and  JEsculapiua^  gods  of^  iv.  979. 
our  Saviear^s  miracles  of  healing,  & 
snbtiliy  of  the  subject,  A. 
Paraoelstts*  doctrine,  tk 
impostors  in,  iv.  380,  381. 
the  profession  o^  iv.  881. 
three  offices  b^iv.  888,  396. 

1.  prsservation  of  health,  iv.  384. 

2.  cure  of  diseases,  iv.  884—390. 
in  which  many  deficiencies  exist, 

iv.  384. 
neglect  to  take  notea  of  cs8e% 

Au 
neglect  of  anatcmical  study,  iv. 

385—887. 
inquiry  concerning  outward  eo- 

thanaiia,  iT.  887. 
neglect  of  the  particalar  cures 

for  particuhtf  diseaaea   ir. 

387—389. 
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pnpanrtkn  of  BadkoMB,  It.  889. 

too  oompendioiis  «  method  of 

trwtOMnt,  IT.  389,  890. 

8.  pnloDgatioii  of  life,  iv.  888,  890 

—394. 

this  tbe  principal  part  of  the 

art,  hr.  388. 
four  admonitions  for,  it.  891. 
diractions  for,  iv.  892,  398. 
three  principal  pteoefrta  for,  iv. 
893. 
Medicinet,  phyncians   should  inqnira  vhat 
simples  nature  yieldeth,  n.  856. 
Toins  of  medicinal  earth,  ii.  568. 
preparation  o^  cardess,  iT.  889. 
to  prodoee  longoTiW,  ▼.  268 — ^266. 
opeimting  on  the  Aomaa  body  by  dila- 
tation, T.  371. 
of  the  mind,  r.  20. 

biandiea  of  natond  hiftoij  rekting  to,  ir. 
268. 
Kadioni  ear  artii  snmpamm  itodioaai,  i  588, 
689. 
eirea  genaralia  niminm  ooeitpatQi,  L  690. 
ligandi  et  solvendi  claTOi  habet,  L  696. 
empiricns,  i.  488. 
XaditamuiMn,  tides  in,  ▼.  464. 
Xedof  a,  what,  iv.  326, 827. 
Meeting  the  first  mofo,  antatheaes  for  and 

against,  iT.  490. 
Xelaactlioii,  hi  emid§mmatkm  ifAvemm^  iil 

719. 
MdaatUom,  Si.  660. 
XelitaBiia  catolus,  i.  448. 
Keloootonee,  ii.  488, 487. 
Kelting  of  bodies,  what,  t.  822. 

meUinffpomi  o^ncbiicMMM,  i.  815. 
XeiBOria  qoomodo  eolenda,  i.  275,  647 — 649. 
ars  memoritt  artificialis,  •& 
ministratioiiai  ad  mamoriam  trea,  iii  652, 

668. 
memoritt  hmumsB  Tiiea,  i  581. 
Xemoziala,  a  dirision  of  dTU  hiatoiy,  iii  333. 
two  kinds  of,  Aw 
or  prepantory  history.  It.  808. 
Xemory,  iii.  384,  397  ;  iT.  292. 

division  of  leaning  rshuing  to,  iii.  829. 
foundations  o^  iiL  898. 
divided  into,  iv.  486, 

1.  4o6tnaa  eoneenung  helps  to  the 
meatory,  wheteof  writing  is  the 
chie^  A. 

2.  doetrina  of  the  msmofy  itself^  iv. 
436. 

divided  into  prsnotioii  md  emblem, 
iv.  436,437. 
power  of,  iv.  874. 
artificial  aids  to,  iv.  162,  163. 
of  the  just  is  blessed,  t.  40. 
Hfenawder,  saying  o^  lesneetiiK  vidn  love,  iiL 
442. 
of  sensual  lore,  v.  29. 
Hendaeii  duplex  vitium,  i.  455. 
XenB  hominis,  vehit  manns  hominis,  une  in- 
strumentis  parikm  valet,  iii.  793. 


Menitma,  foikii;  i.  860. 
Menatniaiia  wobuuh,  sight  o^  wHl  msta  glass, 
ii.648. 
kills  wonoaa,  A. 
Xereeaairii  wSliiMm,  1 705. 
Xezeenary  foioea,  v.  81. 
Xeroniliif  per  univcnitatam  rerom  panneal,  i 
869. 
natnsa  primordialia,  IL  83. 
in  conjunctioDe  eolia,  iii.  760. 
r,  ita  properties,  iv.  242. 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  v.  586. 
chemistry  o^  t.  205,  206.    ^ss  Quick- 
silver. 
Xerod,  u.  478. 
Xenenne,  kuenHeum  on  BaamU  dodrma  <if 

idoU,  i.  92. 
Xaaentezy  Teini,  a  866,  857,  86& 
Xetalla,  mentio  eorum  in  lifara  Jofai,  i.  467. 
de  aausH  oondensationia  eoruai,  ii.  249. 
per  calorem  aperiontar,  iL  269. 
an  transmntabilia,  iL  260,  251. 
da  aagnentatione  ponderia  in  metalliB,  iL 

804. 
tranamutalioiiea  MataHoroiii,  A. 
consensus  eorum,  L  859. 
generation  L  860. 

historia  eorum  conseribenda*  L  406L 
sohitiones,  iL  278-^280. 
Xetala,  growth  o^  iL  598,  699. 

drowning  the  base  in  the  mon  nredout, 

1L599. 
mode  of  aUoying,  ik, 
eompuund  propMod,  iiL  804,  805,  806— 

810. 
sefinement  o^  A.,  iiL  811,  812. 
separation  from  one  another,  A, 
principiation  o^  iii.  812. 
practical  suggestions  for  lesearehas  touch- 
ing, iiL  813— 817. 
discoloration  o^  iL  460. 
colours  produced  by  diasolutioo  ot  iL 

487. 
the  base,  whether  they  have  been  suffi- 
ciently refined,  iL  620. 
fonad  sometiiMS  to  iciembla  the  pre- 
cious, •&. 
the  pr6ciotts,iL  699,  600.  AsGold,  Silver, 
incorporation  o^  iiL  801, 802. 
drowning  of  within  other  metals  in  two 

ways,  iiL  802. 
compared  with  vegstables,  iv.  248. 
mode  of  their  generation,  A. 
proposed  history  of,  iv.  266. 
conversion  o^  iv.  367. 
eondensation  o^  how  eansed,  t.  845. 
poiaibility  of  transmntation  o^  v.  846. 
opened  by  heat,  v.  864,  865b 
solveuta  0^  T.  372 — 875. 
how  to  inorsase  their  weight,  t.  89flL 
transmutatioD  o^  •& 
Xetaphysioa,  quid,  L  235. 

exquirit  caosas  Canaalea  et  fioales,  L  664 
—671. 
Xetaph]rsioa,  a  bnnah  of  natunl  aoieiica,  iiL 
352—369. 
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distingoiflbed  from  philofophk  (riia%  iiL 

853. 
from  phytic,  •& 
ioqairy  into  Formal  and  Final  Cwiwii  • 

part  0^  iiL  865,  857. 
matbematict  a  ttianch  of,  iii.  859. 
definition  of,  ir.  12<K* 
meaning  of  the  term,  ir.  844r^84(S. 
divitiona  of,  i?.  86(^865. 
the  point  of  the  pynumtd  of  knowkdflBy 
in  362. 
KateUvf,  Caiar's  anawar  to,  lil  812. 
Xetempayahaiis,  L  606. 
Xateorologieal  ragiaten,  viUUy  of,  I  889*. 
Xetaon,  history  of,  L  299 ;  t.  509. 
Xeteonim  HistorU,  i.  501 ;  iii  783. 
Xathod,  placed  in  Logic  aa  a  part  af  Judg- 
ment, iii.  403. 
contain!  the  rulea  of  jodgment,  •&» 
mogittiml  and  prebational|  A. 
divenitiet  o^  iii.  403-^07. 
eiTor  of  pmnatoie  redoetioa  of  knowledge 

to  arU  and,  iii.  292. 
Lord  JBacon'a,  L  220 ;  ir.  19,   Sm  Bacon, 
how  to  be  reeeiTod,  ir,  58. 
of  the  ancienta,  iT.  1 10. 
of  diaeonne,  iT.  448—454. 
the   architeetnre   of  the    iciancai^   it. 
453. 
Xethodioal  delivtry,  iii.  404. 
Xethodns  antiquommi  i.  218,  219. 
ad/Uwi,  i.  86. 
Sermonii,  L  662—669. 
Method!,  uto  Pradenti«  TraditiTm,  ge- 
nent    enumexantor,    L    663— 
667, 

1.  magistralis  ant  mitiatiTa,  i.  663, 

664. 

2.  acroamatica,    uTe    aniigmatica, 

i  664,  665. 
8.  per  aphoriamoa,  i  665, 666. 

4.  per  anertiones  com  probationi- 

bof,  Tel  per  qiuettionee   com 
determinationibiia,  i.  666. 

5.  per  methodnm  ■nbiectm  materiae 

aocommodatam,  i. 

6.  aecondum  antidpationei  in  animia 

ditcentiam  priitf  imprenas,  i 

666,  667. 
partea  ejoi  dua,  — 

1.  de  diaporitiooe  totiiif  operii,  L 

667,  66& 

2.  de    limitatione     propoaitionum, 

A. 
XetliiiHaam  wntar,  receipt  for,  iii.  829. 
Xetraa  in  ancient  Terw,  ir.  443. 
ICatiiB  graTiorea  Titam  abbreTinnt,  ii.  171. 

dat  snbitam  mortem,  ii.  204. 
VeMAtiiii,  torment  of,  ii.  864. 
Xiaa,   whether  generated  i^  jmirefae^oiu    I 

316. 
XkroooMn,   man  ao  called,   iL   641 ;   iii 

370. 
Mieroeoamva  corpoa  humanom,  i.  587. 
homo^  iii.  575. 


MlBnMOope,iT.  198. 

wueroeeopie  ifiaioiwiifli  o^  SdleideM 
SehearnHf  iii.  162. 
Kidni,  jadgment  o^  iiL  819. 
Xilitirj  ma,  exoellenee  in,  eompatible  with 
learning,  iiL  269. 
tirtaea  and  power  o^  promoted  bj  lenin- 

ing,  iiL  307—314. 
when  they  moat  flouiah,  liL  378. 
warlike  diapoaition  of  a  people  the  atra^gtk 

of  a  nation,  t.  S\, 
injured  by  the  sedentary  arta,  t.  84. 
Wlitaa  imbellea  roina  ciTitatam,  L  794. 
Xilky-Wfty,  t.  536,  541,  542. 
Mill,  hie  obeertfoHom  om  the  dtfeete  of  BaeeeCe 

ledeutim  Logie,  L  878. 
Xind,  knowledge  reapecting  the,  iiL  367. 

aympatky  between  boidy  and  mind,  iiL 

867—370. 
action  o^  on  body,  iiL  369. 
nae  of  medicine,  in  aflnctiooa  fd^  iiL 

368. 
afiectiona  of,  depend  on  the  atata  of  tiia 

body,  iiL  369. 
eftct  of  diet  and  regiman  cm  tb^  lEw 
nature  of  the,  iii.  879. 
frcultiea  or  fnnctiona  of  the,  «2u 
culture  of  the,  in  yonth,  importanee  ai^ 

uL  416. 
precepta  concerning  the  calture  of  tbe^  iiL 

439. 
diaeaaea  and  infirmitiea  of  the,  iiL  437. 
influence  of  habit  upon  the,  iiL  438. 
countenance  and  geatue  the  gate  of  tba, 

iiL  457. 
imagery  o^  likened  to   lefleziona   fron 

ginaeea,  iiL  241. 
diaeaaea  o^  how  to  be  cured,  t.  20. 
mutual  relation  and  conformity  between 
the  food  of  mind  and  body,  t.  30. 
See  Knowledge,  Philoaophy,  Science^ 
Xina  and  the  fiimMe,  the  two  parte  of  na- 
tural philoaophy.  It.  348. 
inquiry  aa  to  the  aitnationa  of  minea,  t« 
345. 
Xbiana  de  aitn  eomm  in  geneEa,  qnarendum, 
iL249. 
poreellanaB  artificialea  hi  China,  iL  295. 
Xinanl  batba,  iiL  376. 
Kiaistrationei  ad  aenaua,  lu.  552. 
KirabiUriea,  their  manner,  iv.  295. 
UzftbiUiim  hiatoria,  iiL  688. 
Ximolea,  use  of,  iii.  849. 

either   not   trae   or    not   natuial,   it. 

296. 
noTer  wrougbt  to  oonTert  an  atheiat,  why, 

iT.  341. 
our  SaTiour^  minidea   of  healing,  ir. 
379. 
ICraenla  nimia  fiicitt  aooepta,  L  456. 

hnmanaB  natnne,  kalendarium  eoram  de- 
aidemtom,  L  582. 
Xiraga  caused  by  the  ahining  of  nitre  upon 

the  sea  sand«,  iL  590. 
Xirror  of  Pallak,  a  parable,  it.  830. 
Xiseriai  of  humanity,  It,  874. 
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XlMaltoe,  ii.  514,  515. 

Mud  to  be  town  by  the  miMelthnifh,  iL 

614. 
the  only  perfeet  ■aperplant,  ib, 
IffiillUa,  motAs  violenti  eorum  per  pmsmun 
expUnatio,  L  301 ;  iii  28 — 31. 
motQA  eorum  in  rotationibiu,  iiL  30,  81. 
XiBti  are  imperfect  condeniations  of  the  air, 

T.  388. 
XiBtnra  corponim,  i.  SIS. 
epiritalium,  i.  318. 
liqaomm,  iL  696. 
Kltluridate,  distUied  water  of,  iil  832. 
Kithridatiiuii  medieina,  I  695,  696. 
Xizture  of  bodies,  ir.  199. 

of  spirits,  ir.  203. 
Xodem  Hiftorj,  iiL  335. 

deficiency  of;  iiL  336.    8te  Hiitoiy. 
XoleBdiBomm  motos,  a.  64^  65. 
Komi  fenestra,  L  772. 
Xoulu,  the  window  o^  t.  59. 
Xonaehonun  paupertas,  L  443. 
XonarohiM  incline  wits  to  profit  and  plea- 
sore^  iiL  252. 
the  Roman,  the  last  of  earthly,  t.  87* 
XoBMtio  lift,  defence  of,  uL  422. 
not  simply  eontemplatire,  ▼.  8. 
Money,  not  the  sinews  of  war,  t.  81* 
Xonotony  of  life,  t.  II. 
Xoastm,  iT.  253. 
XoBftra,  L  395 ;  iiL  688. 
IContaigiia,  entirely  absorbed  m  ihe  matter 

in  hand,  t.  64. 
Xoon,  calanfie  ram  of,  L  239. 

the  four  chiei  influenees  ot^  iL  636. 
drawbg  fiorth  heat,  iL  871,  636. 
indncmg  patre&ction,  ii.  636. 
increase  of  moistors  both  in  plants 

and  in  the  honian  biain,  iL  637. 
exciting  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  as 
in  lunacies,  iL  637. 
eflfect  of;  on  weather,  iU 
Tirtues  of  the  full  of  the  moon,  A. 
no  heat  in  her  beams,  iL  644. 
corporeal  substance  of,  iT.  186 ;  t.  535. 
not  a  watefy,  dense^  or  solid  body,  ▼. 

550. 
her  influence  on  temstrial  bodies.  It. 

244. 
her  Tisit  to  Endymion,  £▼•  327. 
swelling  of  sap   during  lull  moon,  t. 

360. 
magnetic  mfluenoe  o(  on  the  tides,  iv. 
350 ;  T.  443. 
eertam  tidal  moCioDs  appear  to  corre- 
spond with  the  lunar,  t.  448. 
but  not  the  tides  every  six  houzi ,  it. 
449. 
human  face  in  her  orb,  t.  493. 
her  position  in  the  heavens,  t.  523. 
Arcadian  fitUe  of  her  fint  appeaianos,  t. 

528. 
spots  CD,  T.  535. 
Koon,  iL  478. 

Kora  promus  natnra  et  dispsoMtrix,  L  858. 
antitheta  de,  L  704. 


Moral  knowledgo,  its  diTisions^iii.  418, 419 ; 

T.  3. 

L  The  exemplar  or  platform  of  good,  t.  5ii 
its  divisions,  — 

1.  good   simple,   or  the   kinds  of 

good,  T.  7, 
a.  indiTidual  or  self  good,  t.  10. 
its  divisions,  — 

good  active,  v.  10 — 12 
good  pamive,  v.  12. 
conservative,  tfiw 
perfective,  ib. 
&  good  of  communion,  t.  7. 
Its  division  into  duties,  — 
general,  v.  15. 
respective,  ib» 

2.  good  comparative,  or  the  degrees 

of  good,  ▼.  5,  6. 
IL  The  culture  or  geoigics  of  the  mind, 

v.a. 

its  divisions,  v.  20. 

1.  of  the  different  characters  of 

natures  and  dispositions,  v. 
21—23. 

2.  of  the   afieetions   and  pertur- 

bations, V.  23, 24. 
8.  of  their  cures  and  remedies  by 
custom,  Ac.,  V.  24 — 29. 
Appendix,  on  the  relation  between  the 
goods  of  mind  and  body,  v.  30.    See 
Knowledge. 
XAml  law,  a  part  of  divine  revelatJon,  iii. 
479. 
higher  than  the  light  of  nature,  v.  113. 
Moral  pUloMphy,  iiL  382,  417,  444. 

the  handinaid  to  religion,  iiL  433,  441. 
diffeienoe  between  dvil  knowledge  and, 

iiL  445. 
the  theology  of  the  heathen,  iv.  78. 
the  handmaid  of  divinity,  v.  20,  27. 
the  end  of,  iv.  456. 

unfit  study  for  ymmg  men,  t.  26r    See 
Philosophy. 
Moral  rMponailnlitj  rtfen  to  tie  mml  alone^ 

L53. 
Moral  aonao  of  Scriptme  often  prefeiable  to 

the  literal,  iiL  487. 
Morality,  iu.  409. 

promoted  by  leamfaig,  iii.  314,  315. 
Merbom  Gallienm  certls  disstis  curatum,  iL 

202. 
Moro,  Sir  Tbomat,  his  serenity  of  mmd  at  the 

point  of  death,  iv.  375. 
Mma  literatorum,  L  445. 
Merim  apotheosis,  iiL  748. 
Monia  Daaeo  in  Hertfordshire,  danced  by 

e'ght  centenarians,  v.  255. 
Mors,  praecursoies  mortis  duo,  iL  208 — 210. 
a  capite  convulsio,  iL  208. 
a  coide  extremus  labor  pnlsCb^  dw 
signa  mortis  in  propinquo,  A. 
signa  post  mortem,  A. 
vitaHtas  animalium,  A. 
resuseitationes  mortnorum,  iL  209, 210. 
caaones  mobiles  de  foimi  mortis,  ii.  212 
--226. 
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fonnido  mortis  nprimenda,  i.  726. 
Komu  DUboU,  a  toot,  fiible  ii,  ii  54L 
Xtrtalitatem  dictum  Alenndri  circa,  i.  47S. 

Epictatiu  da  cA,  L  480. 
Kortreia,  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons^  iL 

360. 
Xonu  AngHtt  Cancalkrioe  moritoniai  L  582. 
his  defect  of  speech,  iL  470. 
God's  first  pen,  iii.  297. 
philosophy  to  be  fonnd  in  the  oemnoiual 

htw  of;  iii.  S98. 
legislator  et  prinnia  Dei  notarioiy  l  466. 
lex  ejus  csawminialiai  A. 

a  species  of  numld,  ii.  459L 
a  rudiment  between  putrefaction  and  a 
herb,  iii  220  ;  W.  170. 
X»thar,  rising  of  it,  how  cored,  ii  867,  651. 

of  distilld  waters,  ii  460. 
Motioa  after  death  remains  in  birds  longer 
than  in  men,  why,  ii  474. 
of  bodies  produced  by  pressors,  ezpen- 

ments  touching,  ii  iii,  343. 
of  water  in  glass  fessel  on  drawing  a  wet 
finger.  RMind  the  lip  of  the  ^ass,  ii  342. 
upon  piessnie  of  brittle  bodies,  i6. 
of  bullet  propelled  by  powder,  t&. 
of  liberty,  1st  upon  piessurs^  2nd  upon 

tensnie,  ii  842,  343. 
of  a  bell,  of  a  riiginal  string,  ii  343. 
Baeon^t  imedigatiim  wUkotd  rttnii^  iii.  5 1 4. 
FfmfaM  to  tkt  tnqumiUk  Itgitima  ds  autfii, 

iii  623,  624. 
ekossa  by  Boom  as  kU  /ini  fdjeei,  toly, 

iii  624. 
Tulgar  distinctions  o^  valnelesi,  it.  67, 

68 ;  ▼.  426,  426. 
the  genus  of  which  heat  is  a  species,  it.  150. 
rest  and  motion,  It.  177»  178. 
quick  notion  not  yet  competently  mea> 

sued,  It.  20a 
the  principal  kinda  of  motions,  or  active 
Tirtues,  It.  214->232. 
of  rssistance,  It.  214. 
of  connection,  iT.  215. 
of  liberty,  4b. 
of  matter,  ir.  217* 
of  continuity,  ib, 
for  gain,  or  of  want,  it.  210. 
of  the  greater  oengiegatioo,  A. 
of  the  lesser  congregiktiooy  It.  219. 
the  magnetifi,  It.  222. 
of  flight,  Uk 
of  assimilation  or  letf-multipliflatifln, 

iT.  224. 
of  excitation,  iT.  225. 
of  impreosion,  it.  226. 
of  oonfi^uimtion,  iv.  227. 
oftiansition,  ift. 
the  royal  or  politica].  It.  228. 
of  rotation,  to. 
of  trepidation,  it.  229. 
of  repose,  or  STersion  to  move,  It.  230. 
regulation  o^  iv.  241. 
doctrine  concerning  Toluntary  motion  neg- 
lected, iv.  401. 


Xatioi— ooaft'iwsd. 

ofOT  prsesded  by  imagination,  it.  406w 

Aristode's  doctrine,  iT.  42a 
the  inquiiT  eoDceniing  the  moTing  prm- 
ciples  of  things  hitherto  neglected, 
T.424. 
this  inquiry  the  only  way  to  bind 
the  Proteus  natures,  t.  4*25. 
AridoU^t  dioukm  ^,  iii  21. 
of  projectiles  explabed,  t.  433--435w 
why  rotatory,  t.  435. 
canse  of  motion  in  fire-anna,  t.  4S5— 
437. 
of  hyb,  T.  861.     FUs  Hyle.. 
oflibes^,T.  378. 
abstnetion  of^  baa  begotten  an  infinite 

number  of  fimcisa,  t.  468. 
oAioular,  natura  o^  t.  478, 479. 
natural  diotingnished  from  Tiolent,  t.  494. 
of  asoent  and  descent,  A, 
in  a  stiaightlinet,  iuiti  the  pafU  ofglobea. 

T.  515. 
diadar  wkj  be  without  limits,  t.  526. 
no  aigument   of  eternity  from,  t.  526^ 

530. 
the  only  power  man  has  orer  mtnn^  ▼• 

506. 
of  the  heaTonly  bodies,  t.  550—554. 
cosmical  or  mutud,  t.  551. 
cosmical  is  the  diurnal  motion  bj 
spirsls  within  the  tropies,  t.  554, 
555. 
a  natunl  body  may  haTs  more  than 

one  proper  motion,  t.  556. 
fcor  kinds  of  greater  motions  in  the 

hsaTeni^  t.  557. 
oftheplaiieti,T.  558. 
propoeed  histerieeoi^  it.  368. 
motions  of  mattsr  are  simple  or  compomid^ 

iT.856. 
sn^plis  Motfons,  vAol,  i  27,  26. 
simple  motions  enumerated,  it.  356. 
measursments  of,  it.  357. 
of  wind  oompared  with  that  of  water,  t. 

196. 
motions  of  the  asa,  fiTS  in  naBber,  t.  443, 

445. 
tides  not  a  motion  of  rising  and  fisUing  sa 

of  water  in  a  cauldron,  t.  445b 
diunal  ezphins  that  of  the  tides^  449. 
Sm  Diufud  Motion,  Moon. 
MotOf  est  instar  generis  ad  calorenii  i  269L 
qiues  et  metis,  i  291. 
SITS  Tirtntes  actiTss  oorporum,  i  330 — 349. 
antitypisB,  i  330. 
nexas,  A. 
libertatis,  ift. 
hyles,  i  332  ;  ii  266. 
ooatinuationis,  A. 
ad  lucrum,  i.  333. 
CQB^grsgationis  majorii^  i  334. 
oongregstionts  minoris,  •&» 
magneticos,  i  337. 
fugiB,  i  338. 
assimilationiis  i  839. 
ezcitationis,  i  340. 
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imprewionia,  L  841. 
eonfiguiationit,  i  342^ 
pertrantitioniBy  L  Hit, 
ngioa,  i.  344. 
trepidationii,  L  945. 
decttbitiiiy  i.  946. 
regimen  motib,  L  358. 
hUtoria  motnum  oonacribenda,  L  408. 
vel  simplicet  Tel  oompoiiti,  i.  560«  561. 
▼olnnurius,  nnde,  i  609,  610  ;  ii.  263. 
ventorum,  ii.  23,  24,  53,  65,  74. 
in  velis  navinm,  ii  24, 5^—64. 
in  ?elii  molendinoram,  ii.  64,  65. 
ibedn  moTentM  nd  Tentoniy  iL  65. 
natundis  veteram,  ii.  80. 
negUgentia  vetenim  in  inqvintione  ds  mo- 
TontibairenimprincipuB,iii.  19,20. 
nataim,    velat  riroteni,   lioe  modo 
•olnm  Tineienda,  iiL  20. 
dirisio  motns  raeepte  in  pliiloMplulk  popn- 

kri«,  iii.  21,  22. 
iniisilium  per  preMonm,  iii.  28-«^. 
in  rotationibos,  cnr,  iii  30,  81. 
caoMB  motiit  in  tonnentit  ignaii,  iii  81, 82. 
maris  qninqae,  iii  47.     VkU  Lona. 
flaxnm  et  reflnzum  maria  Met  rel  motnm 
anbladonia  et  demiitionii^  ▼»!  motnm 
progreicofl,  iii  49. 
dinmua,  iii  52,  58. 
abetmetio  motftt  infinitM  pbaataaiaa  pepe- 

rit,  iii  86. 
rotationis  spontanena,  i  844. 
doctrina  Teleaii  de  ntatione    odoram, 

iii.  97. 
orbicularia,  t5. 

gravis  et  lerit,  qaid,  iii  118,  690. 
inqnisitio  legitima  da  motn,  iii  625—631, 

634—640. 
libertatis,  ii  283 ;  iii  659. 
receptionis  a  tenmuA,  iii.  704. 
•acceMionif,  A. 
ne  detor  vacnum,  A. 
bomini  in  natnram  lola  poteatai  molAs, 

iii  730. 
rectos  partlbosgloboram  eouTenit,  iii.  789. 
ccelettium,  alii  coamici,  alii  ad  infioem,  ii 
773. 
terrft  atante,  ooslttm  motn  dinmo  dr* 

cnmfeiri,»fiw 
dinnna  co^  atdlati,  iii  774. 
coamifna,   eat   motua   dinnnia   per 
•piiaa  intra  tcopiooa^  iii  776. 


Kotu — eotUiMued, 

qnatoor  geneia  motamn  prater  coa* 
micom,  iii  776. 
Konlds,  ii.  453. 

diffnr  from  planta  in  three  pointa,  ii.  529. 

on  citron,  ib, 

moaa,  mnahiooma,  and  agarica  moolda,  ib, ; 

U.453. 
foand  alao  on  poplara,  ii  539. 
from  the  akall  of  a  dead  man  onburied 
wfll  atanch  blood,  ii  665. 
nay  be  procored  in  Ireland,  ii  670. 
Kndi  and  Littla,    iaqniiy  oonGening,   ir. 

340;  T.209. 
KiiciaaQa,  Ua  deceit  towarda  Antoninua,  t« 

62. 
KumiiiM,  Egyptian,  ii  588—590. 

mommy  atancheth  blood,  ii.  665. 
Vwmiirft  in  aere,  y.  71. 
Hxmrn  in  electro,  ii  212. 
MmooviA  baa  a  late  apring  yet  an  early  bar- 
Teat,  why,  ii  520. 
Kuhnona,  u.  512,  518. 

caoae  incuboa  or  the  mare,  why,  ii  512. 
a  Tenereooa  meat,  t&. 
prodooed  by  poplar  baik,  t5. 
by  boming  a  atobble^  ii  513. 
fit>m  bartshom,  A. 
fungoses  resembling,  t& 
on  trees,  ii  539. 
Knaie,  iL  385—390. ;  It.  395. 
moaical  aonnds,  ii  890 — 418. 
medicine   and  mosio  conjoined  by  the 

ancient  poeta  in  Apolio,  iii  871. 
in  practice  well  piirsoed,bnt  in  theory 

Tory  weakly,  iiL  885. 
aimilarity  Qf  tropea  in  rhetoric  and  moaic^ 

It.  167. 
proposed  hiatoiy  o^  It.  269. 
inatroment  to  be  played  by  the  nya  of 
tiie  son.  T.  400.    See  SoondsL 
Maiioa  historia  conscribenda,  i  408. 

com  medidnA  cor  conjongitor,  i.  588. 
Xnak  farthers  Taneraoos  appetite,  ii.  650. 
XtttaUUtaa  teinB,  iii  749—751,  756. 

csBleatiom  iii  751—- 757. 
MntaUUty  of  the  earth,  t.  525—527. 

of  the  heaTons,  t.  527 — 533. 
Xjr^balaiM  aweet  before  ripe,  why,  ii  357, 

539. 
MyatariM  of  fidth,  t.  114. 
Xytha,  daiaifal,  explanatinm  o(  iT.  318 — 
335. 


N. 


Hamei  giTcn  by  Adam,  t.  484 ;  iii  219. 

etymology  of^  It.  441. 
Vapelloa,  maiden  fed  on,  ii  499. 
Hapier,  Boooa  iffnofXMnt  vf  bi$  IcgariUmt,  iii 

511. 
Hareotioa,  u.  576,  577 ;  t.  270,  271. 
Varratioiii  a  diTiaion  of  hiatoiy,  iii  334, 

338 ;  It.  304,  808. 


HamtlTO  poetry  an  imitation  of  hiatoiy,  iii. 

844. 
Hatatio  animaliom,  iii  699. 

in  profondiore  aqoA  facilior,  ib. 
Hatiritiaa  in  aatrology  without  Ipondation, 

iT.  350,  368. 
Hatnza  non  mai  parando  Tincitnr,  i  157, 222, 

iu.  611. 
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mbtilttu  MtanB,  L  158,  160  |  iiL  17, 

579,  580. 
antieipationet,  L  161, 
intafpivtatio,  t&. 

ouporm  et  actio  natnnlit,  L  805. 
in  triplid  tlatii  ponitor,  L  895. 

primal  itatof  ad  tpeoM  muai  ■•• 

fertor,  •& 
feeandufl  ad  nonttia,  A. 
tertini  ad  artificialia,  A. 
tianina  ejiu  oDoonomia  ab  homine  Don  in- 

venienda,  i.  484, 
•ntiiheta  de,  l  692. 
philMophi«  debitriz,  ii.  248.  ^ 
tria  ooosilia  ut  hominet  peritiu  enm  na- 

turft  nmtientnr,  iii.  23. 
diiMcdo  ejus  non  abetractio  iacienda,  fiL  86. 
occulta  ajni  Taluti  ligno  diTUio  daim 

manen,  iii.  549. 
Qnitaa  natune,  iii.  555. 
lumen  natune,  iii.  576. 
ezemplam  inquiaitioDit  de  natorA,  iii.  685. 
Qt  fortuna,  a  fronte  capillata,  ab  oocipitio 

calya,  iii  687. 
ant  libera,  aut  pertoibata,  ant  nttrieta. 
Vide  Philotophia  Naturalii^  Interpie- 
tatio  Natune. 
Hatim  natnmia,  i.  80, 227. 
Vatm  diTia*  quid  nbi  Tolait  in  cnasdo, 

iii.  111. 
Vataral  tad  muuttiiral,  inquirjr  conoeraing, 

T.  209. 
Vataral  aadaitlfloial,  inquiry  coneeining,  i6. 
things  why  preferred  to  artificial,  iv.  470. 
If  atival  DlyiiLation,  two  kinds  of,  iii.  880. 
Vatnnl  Hiatnrj,  iT.  298—299  ;  t.  505— 
514. 
BaoiM%  whm  pMakei^  i.  74. 
ku  hope  o/anitta»M/rom  tke  kwg^  i.  381. 
tnrporlonot  of  mhu  «^,  i.  883, 
feanbUHy  <f  Mm  nuthod,  i.  885. 
division  o(  iii.  830. 
deficiency  of,  iii.  830  ;  W.  127. 
■nggestion  tlmt  the  king  should  nndertake 

to  proeecnte  it,  it.  12. 
most  be  founded,  not  on  argument,  but  by 

observation  of  fiicta,  iv.  28. 
method  of  experiments  proposed,  it.  29, 80. 
imperfection  of  Lord  Bacon's,  iv.  105. 
the  foundation  of  all  loience,  hitherto  neg- 

leeted,T.  181, 182.     - 
Bacon*s  own  naaooa  for  applying  to  it,  t. 

133. 
its  relation  to  the  Oiganon,  ▼.184. 
plan  of  the  treatise  on,  ▼.  135,  186. 
catalcgua  of  the  titles  of  particnlar  his* 

tories,  iv.  265^-270. 
of  geography,  rr.-266,  298—299;   t» 

505-^14. 
in  its  subject  i»  threefold,  treating^  ir. 
258 ;  ▼.  606L 
€f  the  libsrty  of  nature,  «&. 
ef  the  errors  of  nature,  tb. 
of  die  bondi  of  nature,  i5. 
may  be  distributed  therefore  into  histories 


Vatanl  Hlitory— eoafsHMir. 
o^    1st,    generatione ; 
generatioos  ;  Srd,  arta,  & 
in  its  use  twofold,  iv.  254  ;  ▼.  507. 

ibr  the  e»ke  of  the  paiticalar  know- 
ledge simply. 
•a  the  orimary  flsaterial  of  philoaophy. 
ihree  aiqpmuitiee  to  be  avoided,  it.  234, 

255. 
precepts  for  ita  eonpilatioD,  it.  2511 — 260. 
authorities,  how  to  be  noted.  It.  260. 
five  supplemental  anggeslioiiBy  ir.    261, 

262. 
brevitr  of  the  lawa  of  nature  cuuipaied 
with  the  length  of  nan*a  commentarici 
thereon,  iv.  262. 
has  the  same  division  aa  ooncrcte  pliyaia^ 

iv.  847. 
ita  noblest  end  is  to  be  the  nuitter  of  law- 
ful induction,  ▼.  507,  508. 
such  an  one  ia  wanting,  ▼.  508. 
example  thereof  being  a  tieatiae 
tial  bodies,  ▼.  510—544. 
Vatazal  vagie,  houses    Ibr,  in  tfaa    New 
Atlantis,  iii  164. 
useful  to  sdenoe,  iiL  289,  862. 
true  sense  of,  iit  851. 
its  relation  to  metaphjrici^  iiL  362* 
deficiency  of,  iiL  862. 
fiUse,  iii.  381. 

receipts  o^  ii.  660,  671.  Sm  Magia 
Vataral  motlMi  the  ancient  name  far  gravitf, 

▼.  202. 
Valural  Fhilofophy,  Baooa'Si  idea  ^  L  59 
—64  ;  iiL  205,  846. 
two  parts  of,  vis.  natnral  acienoe  asd 

natural  prudence,  iii.  351. 
advantage  to,  from  a  ngistry  of  doubti, 

iiL  364. 
much  fabuloufl  matter  a  discredit  to,  iiL 

288. 
neglected  for  divinity  and  law,  iiL  499. 
among  the  Romans  and  Grecians,  iBw 
magnifies  the  gloiy  of  Ood,  iiL  501. 
a  defence  against  infiddity,  A.    As  Phi- 
losophy. 
Vataral  pnidMM,  the   operative  part    of 
natural  philoeophy,  iiL  351. 
division  of,  iiL  861. 
Vatural  theology,  or  divine  philosophy,  it. 

341—343.    &e  Divine  Philoeophy. 
Vatnrelii  hietoria,   catalc^     hMtoriamm 
naturalxum  particnlarium,  L  405—410. 
geognphica,  L  406.     VkU  Hiitoria  nate- 
rmlis. 
Vatnralii  magia,  L  456. 
Vatoraliaatioa  of  stnmgers,  t.  83, 
Vatnre,  Bae<m*$  taste  ^,  L  53— 57« 
fayu^  qf  Leamitx,  L  53. 
doetrim  qf  AriMtoUe,  I  54. 
barged  ^  Baeom  wiA  kmmkfjmi  Naimrt 

in  ih»fi<u»  of  God,  ih. 
Baeon'i  o/mtoa  of  Ma  fitwasffagst  oT  L 

60,  6L 
iiUerpnkdhm  of,    A$  $otU    tf  Baeom\ 
ijfstfefH,  L  83. 
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'•.tore — eonHnuecL 

am  anafyns  o/^  how  far  pottiUt  acoording 

io  him^  L  666. 
trae  mode  of  itadying  the  pnoettet  of, 

il612. 
the  Divine  natare,  iii.  217. 
amnmary  law  o^  reserved  by  God  within 

his  own  curtain,  iii  220. 
knowledge  of,  under  the  protection  of 

religion,  iii.  221. 
light  of,  compared  with  the  moral  law,  t. 

llSw 

the  mysteriei  of  faith  not  to  be  deduced 

firom,  ir.  341. 
to  be  commanded  most  be  obeyed,  ir.  47, 

114. 
■ubtlety  o^  iv.  48,  51. 

no  reason  for  confusion,  t.  421. 
fluiticipations  of,  iv.  51,  52. 
interpretations  of,  iv.  51,  52,  115. 
man's  empire  over,  mnit  be  recovered,  iv. 

115. 
•zisti  in  three  states,  having  reference  to, 

1.  species  of  things  ;  2.  monsters  ;  3. 

arts,  iv.  252. 
seen  best  in  smallest  portions,  iv.  2d7« 

338. 
rises  to  a  point  like  a  pyramid,  iv.  821. 
body  of,  biform,  iv.  322. 
either  united  and  collected,  or  dlfiused 

and  distributed,  iv.  346. 
problems  of,  iv.  357. 
does  nothing  in  vain,  ir.  865  ;  v.  74. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  476. 
in  debt  to  philosophy,  v.  339. 
three  counsels,  that  men  may  deal  with 

nature  more  successfully,  v.  427. 
one  who  philosophises  must  dissect^  not 

abstract,  v.  468. 
relation  o^  to  art,  v.  506,  507. 
the  mirror  of  art,  iv.  417. 
her  mode  of  working  compared  with  that 

of  the  artist,  v.  28. 
three  things  subordinate  only  to,  v.  507. 
immobility  and  quiet  destroyed  by  the 

system  of  Copernicus,  v.  515. 
distribution  of  matter  by,  v.  547. 
Haturoi  »ymfy  ahgtraet  quaUtiet,  i.  26. 

ikeM  the  prineipal  objecU  of  our  inqmrUty  ib. 
nmple  naiwret^  ttudy  of^  importamt^  wiby, 

l27. 
two  oUuKs  ofy  ib. 
Havioola  subter  aqnam  gerens  homines,  L  351. 
Navigatioxi  of  old  more  advanced  than  now, 

iii.  140,  141. 
benefit  to  science  from,  iii.  340.' 
a  great  help  to  philosophy,  iii.  476* 
wonders  o(  iv.  311. 
Havigationea  longinqnae,  iii  584,  613. 
NebmflB,  condensationes  aeria  imperfects,  ii. 

293. 
Hebolona  ttan,  v.  536,  537. 
Hebnohadnaiiar,  his  tree  of  monardiy,  t.  83. 
NegatlTM  excite  the  mind  leaa  than  affiim*' 

atives,  iv.  56. 
are  the  more  powerful,  t&. 
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VegotUadi  artee,  pauea  de  iis  seripta,  i  750. 
Vegotiatioii,  or  wisdom  of  business,  a  part 
of  civil  knowledge,  iii.  445,  447. 
deficiency  of  books  concerning,  iii.  447. 
best  form  of  writing  on,  iii.  453. 
wisdom  of  Solomon's  aphorisms  respect^ 

ing,  iii.  448. 
doctrine  concerning,  divided  into,  v.  35. 
that  conoeming  scattered  occasions 

V.  -37—57. 
that  concerning  advancement  in  life, 
V.  54—78. 
Hegroet,  eanaes  of  their  dark  eomplezion,  ii. 
473. 
a  moist  sultry  dimate,  tft. 
tawny  olivaster  complexion  found  where 
the  soil  is  sandy  and  the  heat  dry,  t6. 
Haptmn,  Mying  of  Diagoraa  respecting  offer- 
ings to,  iii.  395. 
Verra  imperator,  I  471 ;  liL  303. 
Vervovs  system,  iv.  398. 
Kettlet,  application  o^  in  cases  of  melancholy, 

V.  301. 
Hew  Atlantla,  iii.  129— 166, 

Fr^oMy  iii.  121—124. 
Vcw  Qrganon,  iv.  413,  421.     Tidn  Novum 

Organum. 
Kewnnndlaad  cold  for  its  latitude,  why,  ▼. 

151. 
Neze,  motion  of,  called  **  ne  detur  vacaum,'* 

ii.  635. 
Kioetas  of  Svraeuse,  iii.  738 ;  v.  515. 
Hieodemna,  bis  question,  v.  114. 
Kigella  Bomana,  ii.  650. 
Kightingale  pipes,  it  385,  406. 
Kightmare,  iii.  368.    6^  Mare. 
KlhU  ex  nihilo  fieri,  iii  689. 
Nila,  water  of,  how  clarified,  ii.  579,  587, 768L 
Kiloa,    dwellers  near  the  cataracts  of,  are 
stricken  deaf,  ii.  432. 
inundationes  Nili  ventia  Etesiis  aacriptaB. 
it  28. 
Vitre,  scouring  virtue  of,  ii.  461. 

stunts  the  growth  of  dogs,  il  459. 
in  milk,  bid  for  children,  ii.  459. 
anouit  the  bud  of  the   vine  with,  iL 

485. 
dissolved  in  wine^    icent   of  cools  the 

apirits,  ii.  650. 
created  for  refrigeration  of  apirita,  t^  278. 
the  spirit  of  the  earth,  v.  274. 
produces  longevity  if  taken,  Uk 
so  the  nitroua  amell  of  freah  earth,  v.  375. 
awella  from  the  soil,  v.  358. 
Hltnun,  est  tanquiUn  aroma  frigidnm,  ii  166, 
297. 
in  naturft  v^getabili,  •&. 
in  congelatione  usitatum,  t&. 
in  pulvera  pyrio  potom  condudt  ad  fiurti- 

tudinem,  t&. 
▼eluti  spiritna  terras,  ii  167. 
animaKa  pinffuia  reddit,  A. 
impinguat  aolum,  ift. 
apiritua  humanoa  denaat,  Ift* 
usus  nitri  in  cibis,  tft.  .      . 

plantsB  nitrossB,  t& 
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Hitrnn— doittfiHMKl. 

€$xm  Tirtotit  odonun  tone  iMOitia^  U. 

168. 
lapidiboi  e«t  inttar  robif^niii  u.  110,111. 
ex  sole  tmnctomity  U.  263. 
VobiUtj,  antithatea  for  and  against,  vr.  478. 
HoUlitaa,  anUtheta  de  eA,  i.  689. 
Vormft  abeoedarii,  ii.  87,  88. 
Vorth  wind  Uowb  ai  it  were  from  above,  ▼. 
148. 
called  alM  Etenan,  t.  149. 
caose  of  the  Nile  imndationa,  Au 
chiefly  in  the  daytime,  t.  l&'Z, 
dean  the  iky,  ▼.  164. 
bbwa  higher  and  nmra  iteadily  than  the 

south  wind,  i&. 
cold  and  dry  like  the  eait  wind,  ▼.  155. 
healthiest  when  from  the  land,  ib. 
if  it  rise  by  night,  rarely  lasts  more  ilwn 

three  days,  ib. 
often    aecompanied    by  other  cootnuy 

winds,  ▼.  156. 
sow  not  daring,  A. 
bad  for  consumption,  ib. 
sometimee  directly  follows,  but  Ss  not 
directly  followed  by,  a  aouth  wind,  t. 
174. 
its  chanses  witb  the  south  wind  a  sign 
of  a  hard  or  mild  winter,  •&.     Vide 
Borsaa. 
V«rt]itni  Baa,  tides  of  the,  t.  452,  458. 
Vat  provtB,  verdict  of,  ▼.  95. 
Votaa  of  cogitations,  deficiency  o^  iii.  400. 

of  things  by  oonffmity,  iv.  440. 
Vofhiag  and  something,  no  proportton  be- 
tween, iv.  465. 
VotiA  simplez,  est  instar  superficiei,  iil  554. 
Votioaaa,  in  notionibus  nil  sani,  nee  in  l<^cts, 

nee  in  physicis,  i.  159. 
Votioni  unsound,  both  moial  and  phyncal, 

if.  49. 
VotitlA  aliomm  hominum,  prsBcepta  anmmaria 
de,  i.  772—777. 
aaz  modis  elicienda,  i.  778. 

1.  per  Tultns  et  ora,  «& 

2.  per  verba,  i.  774. 

8.  per  focta,  L  774,  775. 

4.  per  ingenia  sua,  L  775,  776. 

5.  per  fines  sues,  ib, 

6.  per  relationes  aliorum,  i.  776. 
mi  notitia  considerationibus  hujusmodi 

compacanda. 
1.  compaiando  natunm  suam  cum 

temporibus  suis,  L  778. 
%  et  cum  professionibns  vitas  qua 

in  nia  nmt,  ik 


ei- 


Iffatitit    twafiaaflrf, 

8.  et  cum   saqualibiu 
suis,  i.  778. 

4.  deamicisacBt 

L779. 

5.  de  cavendo   ab 

emplorum,  A. 
Vonar  ragnillatta, — a  charm  waed  in  Gaf- 

coDV  to  produce  impotency,  iL  634» 
Woorfahinant,  meant  of  oonveyiqg'  and  cow- 
verting,  il  362—365. 
to  prevent  its  being  drawn   awmy  and 

exhaled,  il  362. 
to  send  it  forth  more  stronglj  into  the 
parts  by  strengthening  the  stomach,  A. 
to  send  it  forth  by  sleep,  ii.  363w 
to  provide  that  the  parts  themaelTea  diaw 

it  to  them,  il  363,  364. 
to  foither  the  act  of  aatimilatiini,  ii.  365l 
of  living  creatures  in   the   embrjOy   iL 
879.    See  Alimentation. 
Vote  Zambia,  Flembgs  wintered  there,  ii. 
638. 
accident  from  use  of  charcoal  there,  ii.  648. 
cold  of,  iil  646,  650,  65L 
Hovaltj,  too  much  importance  attached  to, 
ill  290. 
the  love  of^  v.  1 1. 
Voritaa,  immodicum  ejus  studium,  L  458. 

verborum  suspecta,  cur,  i.  453. 
VoTum  OrgaauB,  i.  157 — 365 ;  it*  39. 
Procemium,  i.  121, 122. 
Dedicatio,  I  123,  124. 
Praefotio,!.  125—133. 
distribntio  opens,  i.  134 — 145. 
imper/mi  data  ^,  L  21,  22,  76w 
Pr^bM  to,  ni— 117. 
dai€  of,  I  71,  79. 
analytig  of,  L  88—102. 
mwriUm  booh  of^  i.  369. 
transition,  iv.  39 — ^248. 
Hos,  Cupid  produced  from  an  egg  laid  by,  v. 
461. 
does  not  sit  for  ever,  v.  465. 
Cupido  ab  ovo  prognatus  incubante  Noete, 

iii.  79,  81. 
non  perpeluo  incnbat,  liL  83. 
Vnbei  qnee  feruntur,  in  sublimi  ploumque 
movent  ab  oriento  in  occidentem,  iil  54. 
historia  nubinm  conscribenda,  i.  405. 
Hullitj  and  quiddity,  degrees  o^  iv.  466. 
Vuma,  his  disinterment,  iL  589. 
Vnraaiiaa  of  the  winds,  v.  175, 176. 
Vntritio  per  separationem,  L  839. 
Vymphf  signiff  the  spixiti  of  living  creatores, 
iv.  324. 


0. 


Otk,  axenscencaa  on  the,  ii.  516,  537. 

bastard  fruit  of^  ii«  537. 
Ofttha,  men  aia  deceived  with,  chfldnn  with 
comfitai  T.  76. 


Obtlifd  titttsferaidi  illustoatio,  i  152;  iii. 

581. 
Obdiak,  iUustntion  of  rsising,  iv.  40. 
Obaovitj  of  lawiaritsa  ficm  four  cansei,  v.  98. 
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OlMervation  mmd  U  As^ty  <ft«ory,  S.  887. 
Obstinaoji  Phocion  an  example  to  deter  fronif 

ui.  272. 
Ooeaoioiii,  policy  of  ijieldiflig  to^  iu.  465 ; 

▼•  S& 
Oeniist^  in  pbyne,  iii  228, 229. 
Cklores  jazta  littora  Florids,  I  822. 
condennnt  spiritai,  L  854. 
olfiusfcus  et  odoram  luitoria  eonaeribenda, 

i409. 
ad  confortationem  eordia,  it  190, 191* 
fumi  pane  exenotea,  il  256. 
cum  commnnicatione  mbitantia   diAm- 
dantar,  iii  16. 
Odovn  and  infections,  ii.  645— 651. 
the  plague,  il  645,  646. 

{'ail  fever,  iL  646. 
laman  effloTia,  ib, 

modes  of  poisonings,  iL  647. 

potrefying  loenats,  lA. 

mine  damps,  i5. 

charcoal  vapourt,  A. 

after  drought,  ii.  648. 

from  coloquintida,  •& 

from  Ginny  pepper,  i& 

from  menstmons  wodmo,  t&. 

the  basilisk,  tSb 

perfumes  useful  in  rheamSi  •&» 

m  fUntinga,  tft. 

tobaceo^  ii.  449. 

fresh  earth,  t& 

pomanders,  use  o(  tl.  ^ 

odours  to  cool  the  spiriti,  ii.  650l 

to  further  Tenereous  appetites,  •&» 

to  dispose  to  devotion,  tft. 

to  give  pleasant  dteamti  tk 

to  nourish,  ib. 

to  check  tile  rising  o^  Si.  65K 

compared  with  sounds,  ii.  421,  480,  470, 
471. 

sweet  where  the  minbow  touches,  why, 
ii609. 

sweet,  heat  and  moiatore  requisite  to,  ii. 
610. 

are  corporeal  substaacea,  il  610,  61 1. 

of  exciements^  why  disgusting,  ii.  611. 

of  putrefactions,  why,  S. 

yet  some  yield  excellent  perfiunea,  A. 

to  comfort  the  heart,  t.  297. 

of  certain  flomn  eonuBended,  t.  298. 

of  wine  ponrsd  oo  new  earth,  i& 

a  spedea  of  fume,  ▼.  851. 

dimised  corporsaily,  t.  420. 
(Eoo&ondoa  sub  arte  imperii  eontinetur,  L  792. 
(EoonomiM  included  in  civil  gOTsnunent,  ▼•  78. 
OflLoia  polttica  tria,  I  792. 

1.  ut  respublioB  conssrretnr,  tk 

2.  nt  beatnm  efficiatw,  A. 
8.  nt  amplificetur,  ik 

OH  not  easily  a£Eactod  by  heai  or  eddy  why, 

ii.  617. 
to  tam  water  into,  ona  of  the  magnalii 

natarsB,  ii.  459. 
histanoea  thenoi;  il  460. 
spirits  detained  willingly  in  ally  bodies, 

▼•829. 


Oa-HXMi(Mnwi. 

preeerved  by  the  rapid  eaa^  of  tho 
watery  humour,  t.  829. 
OlBtmott,  witches',  il  664. 

magical,  to  heal  the  wound  by  anointing 
ue  weapon,  ii.  671. 

Roman,  il  865. 

receipt  for  ointments^  iii  827. 

dead  flies  cause,  to  stink,  t.  42. 
Old  Age,  pennriousness  o^  t.  22. 

hew  It  deatroya  the  human  body,  t.  218. 
See  Longevity. 
OtoOM  detinent  spintas  libenter,  iL  220. 

evolatione  citA  hnmoiia  diutius  conaervata, 
A. 
Olympui,  windlesa  aammit,  iH  645. 
dniiim  sdeotiaram  pailsa  quomodo  tiadandsSf 

1184. 
Omnipotentlfla  opera,  ereare  ex  nihilo  et  redi- 
gere  in  ninilnm,  il  248. 

attribnta,  iii  ill. 
OnaratioiMm,  contxaetio  eorpomm  per,  il  301. 
Onioni,  their  mode  of  growtn,  ii.  541. 

ahoold  be  pulled,  dried,  and  reset,  iii  490. 
Opadag  by  haat,  of  water,  v.  868. 

of  oil,  Ai 

of  other  liquors,  Au 

of  solids,  T.  864. 

of  metals,  v.  864,  865. 

of  glass,  Ai 
Operatmat  hominis  super  eorpoza  natnialia, 

I  850^-862.     Vide  Homo, 
(^pantiioou  of  man  upon  matter  an  of  aeveo 
kinds,  iv.  238—245. 

by  excluding  diatorbing  causes,  iv.  288*— 
235. 

by  compression,  fte.,  ir.  285 — ^287. 

by  heat  and  cold,  iv.  287— 241. 

by  continuance  in  a  suitable  place,  iv.  241. 

by  regulation  of  motion,  iv.  242. 

by  consents  or  aversions,  iv.  242 — ^245. 

by  alteniation  of  the  ilonner  six  methedSi 
iv.  245. 
Ophiaehni,  appearaaee  of  amid  iter  asor,  •• 

Aiooii'«ltaM,iill8,752. 
Opiatea  condense  the  spirits,  iv.  288  t  t.  270* 

effects  of  opium,  iv.  270, 271. 

betel,  iv.  271. 

tobacco,  A. 

yearly  opiate  diet  oomaendadf  v.  27L 

inhaled  as  vapours,  v.  272. 

from  what  medicines  prepared,  Ab 
OpUta,  I  854  ;  il  16^—165, 192. 

opium,  il  162,  168. 

papaver  silvestris,  il  168. 

eaphe,  il  164. 

betel,  Ai 

tebacco,  Au 

simplicia,  A. 

composita,Ak 

quomodd  ntenda,  ii.  164,  165. 

medicamenta,  il  165. 

multum  eonfem  ad  prolongataonem  vitai^ 
exemplis  probatnm,  il  165. 
Opiniona  of  othm,  profit  to  be  derived  frsai^ 
iii  365. 
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OpiaioAi— cM/MMadL 

the  nuwt  popalar,  and  nM  the  best,  liave 

ever  prevailed,  iii.  227»  231. 
a  collection  of  paet  and  exploded,  re- 
quired, ir,  26SL 
whether  that  which  bae  relation  to  truth 
greater  than  that  which  haa  relation  to 
opinion,  iv.  467. 
of  judges  to  be  taken  on  points  that  may 
arise,  ▼.  107. 
Opiwionoin  prateritanun  reoendo,  i.  403, 
(^nm,  ii.  346,  577. 

produces  cold,  ii.  37  !• 
death  by,  iL  539. 
OptiM  historia  oonscribenda,  L  408. 

instnunenta  jam  meliora,  uL  736. 
Opftof y  owls  and  cats  see  in  dark,  how,  ii.  628. 
motion  of  the  eye-balls,  ib. 
squinting,  A, 

ahatting  one  eye,  iL  430,  638. 
double  vision,  A. 
poreblindnets,  ii.  629. 
sight  in  old  age,  Uk 
eye  injured  by  excess  of  light,  tft. 
•0  by  minute  stndiMt  A. 

waxes  red  in  anger,  not  in  blushing, 

why,  ii.  63a 
has  many  objecu  which  afiect  it  with 
pleasure,  none  with  pain,  why,  t6. 
globes  appear  flat  at  a  distance,  why,  ii. 

432,632. 
proposed  history  of,  iv.  268.  See  Visibles. 
Onaga,  Prinoe  of|  his  wound  how  stanched, 
iL  369. 
constancy  of  his  murderer  under  torture, 
iv.  375. 
Orangie  flowen,  infusion  o^  ii.  345. 
Oimtio  ad  philoeophoa  Parisienses,  iiu  560 — 
585. 
ozationii  melius  eat   finia  quiUn  princi- 
pium,  i.  755. 
Oratloiuit  appendices  to  history,  iiL  342. 

of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  excellent  ex- 
amples of  eloquence,  iiL  409. 
Oratorea  ventis  similes,  populus  mari,  i.  735. 
Oratorioa.     Vide  Rhetorica. 
Oimtora,  why  bad  promoters  of  their  own 
fortune,  iii.  469. 
difference  between  sophists  and,  liL  894. 
negleei  the  arts  of  private  discourse,  i  v.  458. 


Oratory.    Sm  IUieloti& 
Orbea  elamentorum,  L  165. 
OrbUins  long-lived,  why,  ii  653^ 
Ordir  M  cowtetf,  L  816,  817. 
Originali  of  things,  a  part  of  physic,  iiL  354. 
Oriffinea  locales  ventorum,  iL  23^  9S — 4X 
Onuthiaa,  or  bird  winds,  ▼.  150. 
Omithii  sive  aviarii  venti,  ii.  30. 
OrpharioB,  ii.  399. 
Orphal  theatnim,  L  470. 
Orphaaa,  lable  of,  an  iUaatiation  of  tfa«  inflii- 
ence  of  learning  in  praniotipg-  oider,  u', 
302. 

why  torn  in  pieces,  iv.  335. 
Orpin,  ii.  350. 

Orrica,  sweet>soented  root,  peculiarity  o£,  ii 
627. 

beads  of,  make  an  aperient  braeelet,  iL  662. 
OrtaUaa*  unirersal  map,  iv.  454. 
Orthography,  whether  guided  by  pfonnncta- 
tion,  iv.  444. 

dkuMeff  q^  L  657. 
Oforins  Lniitaaiia,  L  451. 
Oataatatio  sui  bona  qusdain,  i.  779-781. 
OatantatUm,  a  vice  rather  in  mannera  than  ia 
policy,  IiL  462. 

a  vice  in  morals  rather  than  in 
67. 
Oftrieh  ran  after  its  head  was  struck  o^  ii.  474. 

mode  of  hatching  her  egga,  iL  <724. 
Others,  knowledge  of,  iii.  456,  et  mq. 

to  be  acquired  by  their  deedsy  iii.  457,  458. 

by  their  words,  ib, 

by  report,  iii.  459. 

by  their  natures  and  ends,  A. 
Otto  Caamann,  to  "^FrobUmaia  manma/*  HL 

39. 
OnzaelTea,  knowledge  oi;  iiL  461. 

should  be  imparttal,  iL 

choice  of  profession  to  be  determined  by,  A. 
Ovinm  deoennalis  CBtas  laia,  iL  123. 
Ovum  vitreum,  L  323,  353  ;  iiL  117,703. 

in  lapidem  versnm,  iL  295. 

Cupido  ab  ovo  prognatus,  iii.  79,  81. 

ovomm  vivifiduio  ignota,  L  316. 

ova  aquam  odoratam  oontinentia,  iiL  7031 
See  J^g.    Ohm. 
Oytten  between  pknts  and  living  creatures, 
iL  531. 

have  no  distinctioa  of  sexea,  iL  631. 


p. 


PsBdagogi,  hnperia  bene   administrantei,  L 
439. 

aimitt  tyiannidis,  i.  445. 
Psdagogica  ars,  L  709—711. 
Pain,  bodily,  history  of,  proposed,  iv.  269. 

doctors  take  no  trouble  to  mitigate,  iv. 

387. 
those  who  are  sick  and  feel  no  pain,  are 
sick  in  their  minds,  ▼.  20. 
Painting  the  lace  should  be  put  down  by 
kw,  iv.  394,  395. 


Painting— eoa^JMMi. 

proposed  history  o^  iv.  268. 

the  skin,  pfoducea  loigevity,  t.  284. 
PalamtiAlogy,  et/gpeatei  6y  Bacou,  i.  49. 
Palndai,  nativis  propitii,  advenis  maUirnL  iL 

149. 
Pan,  explanation  of  the  fiible  o^  iv.  318—327. 

the  hunt  o^  or  learned  experience,  iv.  4 1 3 . 

parabolsB   Pania  interpretatio,  i.  521— 
530. 
PaniM  deriTed  from  Pan,  ir.  319,  325. 
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y>iiiwiin  laid  on  the  rood  of  fniit  tnot,  ii 

484. 
Paaii  in  fiimo  tnnetcit,  il  271. 
Pap8B  ex  moDuteriii  ducti  celabriofa  fecenut, 

i.  439. 
Paper,  a  singolar  instance  of  art,  ir.  172L 

ongim  ofpaper-maicmg^  L  624. 
Papia  lex  contra  Benum  nuptiaa,  i.  45P. 
Papilio  tepore  ignis  resuscitata,  i.  291. 
Papymi,  instantia  singularia,  i.  285. 

Snpyri  confectio,  i.  624. 
lei,  valuable  obserTationi  ezpnised  by 
the  ancients  in,  iiL  453. 
philosophy  according  to  the  ancient,  ir. 
318.    .Ste  Myths. 
Parabola  Salomonis  illoatnitflB,  i  751—768. 
usos  parabolarum,  i.  520. 
panboltt  Panis   interpntatio,  i.  521 — 

530. 
cur  ssBcnlis  mdioribns  frequentiorei,  i. 
667. 
Parabolical  poetry,  it.  316—818. 
iU  uses,  iii.  344  ;  it.  816—318. 
instances  o^  iii.  318 — 335. 
Paraeelini,  iu/undamenial  triad,  I  359. 

•ulphor,  mercury,  and  salt,  ii.  459 ;  t. 

205. 
hit  tkeorff  qfdew^  t  356. 
his  pygmies,  iL  383  ;  t.  869. 
his  explanation  of  miiades,  ii.  641. 
error  of^  in  supposing  all  philosophy  set 
forth  in  the  scriptures,  iiL  486 :  t. 
117. 
medical  theories  of,  ir.  379. 
his  exaltation  of  nataial  magic,  iii.  381  ; 

It.  400. 
his  theoiy  of  nutrition  absurd,  it.  224. 
made  the  winds  three  in  number,  t.  154. 
De  Nutritione,  L  339. 
De  Corpore  Humano,  i.  587. 
intemperies  in  interpretandA  S.  ScriptnrS^ 

L835. 
trias  ejus  principiomm,  iii.  538. 
Ires  tantum  coUocavit  Tentos,  iL  33. 
pyginaeum  ejus,  iL  274. 
attdaci&  meruit  ut  sepantiin  coereeatur, 

iiL  53a    ' 
corrupter  scientiss,  iiL  588. 
homo  satis  vocalis,  iii.  576. 
Paradise,  man's  first  acts  in,  iiL  296. 
Faradiiufl,  occupationes  hominis  in  Pttadiso, 

L  465. 
ParasoeTe,  the.  It.  253 — 268. 
Frtfact^  L  369—390. 
wiUtrt  ofihe  voofk,  L  880. 
sd  historiam  naturidem  et  ezpeiimentakmy 
L  395—403. 
Partiiti  barbati,  i.  448. 
Parw,  sitters  of  Pan,  ir.  321. 
Parent  and  child,  duties  o^  iiL  481. 
Paris,  judgment  of,  iii.  319. 
Parmenidei,  his  tenet  that  the  earth  was 
**  primum  frigidum,'*  iL  870. 
oompared  wUk  TtUnuty  iii.  74. 
his  saying  that  the  eaith  u  Uie  original 
souoe  of  cold,  t.  161. 


maintained  two  principlea  of  things,  t. 
476. 

doctrtna  ejus  de  unitate,  L  567. 

de  frigore,  iL  41. 

duo  renim  prindpia  dixit,  iiL  94. 
Parmenio    ab    Alexondro    reprehensu%    L 

475. 
Parrota,  their  power  of  imitation,  iL  424. 
Part,  not  the  plurality, '  but  the  majoritj  of 

parts,  make  tne  total  greater,  It.  470. 
Partioiplefe  or  confiners  between  plants  and 
liTing  creatures,  iL  531. 

immoTable  shell-fish,  ih. 

plant  like  a  bmb,  (b. 
Partioalan  are  infinite,  ir.  408. 
Partia  InstaonUionis  secnndsB  delineatio  et 
argumentum,  L  79 — 83  ;  iiL   547 — 
577. 

prefisoe  to,  iii.  543—546. 
Partitieiiee  hiatoriak     VidB  Historia. 

ieie]itiaruii,L425— 430.   FuidScientia. 
Panioiiee  animi  quss  ad  longcntatem  noxisB, 

qua  utiles,  iL  171,  172. 
Paaaions,  the  Tisible  signa  of  ihem,  ii.  567 
— 57L 

fear,  iL  567. 

grief  and  pain,  iL  568. 

joy,  tft. 

anger,  iL  569. 

dislike^  Uk 

shame,  •&. 

pity,  ii.  570. 

wonder,  t5. 

laughter,  »&. 

lus^  iL  571. 

why  called  torturei,  t.  61. 
PaifiTe  good,  iiL  425. 

sub-diTisions  of,  i5. 
Paatnrei  for  sheep  In  breeding  w&umf  ▼« 

156 
Patienee,  two  parts  of,  Iii.  878. 
Patrieionuii  de  mnltiplicatione,  L  795. 
Patrieiiia,  iu  writinff^  L  564. 

Ii9  **■  PoMomia;'  iiL  39  ;  wL  147. 

eompares  the  tides  of  the  sea  to  water 
boiling  in  a  caldron,  iiL  41. 

a  rwaifotr  ofik»  dodrim  tif  abdnut  ideas, 
and  their  (f^^nsNes,  iii.  85. 

hii  igmmauB  qfattromfmjf^  iiL  722. 

hi$  OMthoritg^  iiL  753. 

sublimated  the  fumes  of  the  Platoniits, 
It.  359. 

on  the  farm  of  fiame,  t.  538. 

Venetas  Platonis  discipolus,  L  564. 

de  formA  fiammarum,  iiL  768b 
Patroni  literatorum  quales  petendi»  L  449. 
Fanlaf  inter  Apostolos  solus  litemtus^  L  468. 
Paapertaa  litemtomm,  L  443. 

monachorum,  t5. 

Tirtutis  fortune,  L  444. 
Peace,  slothful,  corrupts  eoursge,  t.  86. 
Pearli,  medicinal  use  of,  t.  264. 
Peiantieal  knowledge,  iiL  415.  teEdnea* 

tion. 
Pedaatii,  L  489. 
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Pegarai,  metnfog  of  tk«  Utk^  !▼•  M9L 

fiuDiun  denotet,  i.  554. 
Pelias,  hit  body,  how  nttored  to  yovlh,  ▼.  506. 
Pendalnmy  etpmimmH  m  Hmrkm  Otilitr^  I 

299. 
Peroeptioa,  how  diftrail  tarn  mbm,  St.  402, 

405. 
PeieeptUmli  ct  aennf   di0ennti%  L  610, 

611. 
P«rahlofi^e  ^poU,  L  638L 
Pereolatlc.  quid,  i.  568. 
PtreoUtton,  u.  550—541 ;  ir.  24^ 

•alt  wtter  beeomM  freih  by  pafeolatiof 
into  pitt  dug  on  the  ihora,  iL  559,  655. 
practited  by  cSbmt  a*  Alaonodra,  tk 
by  eitrntion  thnugh  wmmAM,  Al  j  ii  540. 
ft  metiif  of  mputOiag  the  mora  mbtile 

nvUof,  iL  540. 
of  juiee  of  tree  produeee  gum,  A. 
of  ttone,  Cfttmeh  diameiide  and   locfc 

rabiee^tSb 
ezplaint  why  the  plonage  ef  biidi  ia  more 
brilliant  than  the  hair  of  beaeta,  iL  540, 
541. 
darificatioB  of  liqaoia  by  adhmJain  an  in- 

ward  peitolatioD,  iL  541. 
of  water  Uuoogh  a  dam  of  pebUet^  A. 
•weetneii  of  mtoqt  pndoeed  1^,  e^. 
human  tkin,  ffmna,  i, 
Perenisioni,  three  that  create  tcnei,  iL  586. 
Perfect  hiitory,  iiL  554. 

diTwion  o^  A,    See  Hittory. 
Perfune  hovaa  in  New  Atlantu,  iii.  165. 

perfames  in  Florida,  iT.  207*    See  Odoan. 
Periander,  gestae  ejoe  in  horto,  L  662. 
Periolea  wore  poiaeni  at  a  ehana  againat  the 

plffgue,  ii.  662L 
Peripatetiol  doctrina  de  ttquie  materim  por- 
tionibiie,iiL  112. 
dicletura  eoram  emeere  debet,  ii.  248. 
de  decupla  proportione  elem^tonun,  iL 
269. 
Pdripatatiea,  their  doctrine  of  an  element  of 
fire  aboTe  the  air,  iL  565. 
th<?ir  dictatorahip  mnit  eeate,  t.  545. 
their  conceit  ae  to  the  proportion  of  the 
element!,  ▼.  564,  495. 
Permiaalo  uitellectu,  L  261  ;  i.  56. 
Perteiiptionea  judiciorum,  L  821. 
Perseof,  allegoiy  of,  explained,  ir.  526—552. 
fabultt  Penei  intorpretatio,  L  630 — 634. 
PertiaiL  ehildxra,  their  Dnrtnre,  ii.  468. 
Persian  Baa,  tree  Uiere  grows  in  the  salt  water, 

ii.  632. 
PerspeetlTe  honsea  in  the  New  Adantia,  iii. 

161. 
PertpioUla,  L  507,  650. 

GaliUei,  L  508. 
Pern,  temperato  climate  canied  by  breeies,  t. 

168. 
Pemvim  dementia  aeris,  iL  58. 

PouM«  fodinm  argeati,  iL  4 1. 
Pestilential  seasons  \l  468,  60S — 607. 
Petrareh,  hie  Ree  memorandm  qtuted^  iL  96. 
Petrifaction,  bow  to  be  produced,  ▼.  400. 
Petrifying  springs,  t.  390,  400. 


PhMMntiM  anivwsi,  L  140  ;  in.  ^85—712. 

daie^  iii.  685. 
PhantftiU  et  kgiem  at  ctiuev  Buniatsal,  L 
616. 

opem  ejna  et  regnnm,  L  616,  616. 
Fhilfttttim  Ihnites,  L  447. 
PhiUp  «f  yftnadna,  hia  mode  of  wiftiie,  ir. 

528. 
Philoentit  de  DsaMaOcBe^  iiL  GSflL 
PhiloJndMi,  hk  iHfciyiiftihasi  oyii9M9' 

en  CbM  md  Abd^  L  466. 
Philolftna,  iiL  758 ;  t.  616. 

his  doetriaea   larired  bj   Oilbaai;   ir. 
560. 
PhilOMphftftii  danarti,  iiL  629. 
PUloaopliari  bad  law  maksoy  iii.  476. 
the  aophistiea],  iv.  64. 
the  empirioid,  if,  66b 
the  snpeistitioos,  ir.  661. 
Philoaoplii  antiqui,  idacite  eonna  cewjgeuJa, 

L  663,  664. 
PhllMophlft— paititicDeaajai,  L  255. 

L  P.  dirina,  Tel  theokgia  natainlia.  i  544 

U.  P.  natuaiia  cpaedati^  L  648-^78. 

1.  P.    Phyaica    spedalis    partitar    in 

doctrinaa  tiea,  L  648— 661. 
de  prindpiis  rennn. 
da  nnndo  sire  de  fiMci  veraok 
da  natarft  mnltiplici  aire  spend,  qam 
iwaila  in  dnaa  partea  diriditar, 
L661. 
da  concntis  slvaarentaria,qnse  sobit 
eandam  diriaicnam  qaam  historia 
natnralis,  tk 
da  abattaetb  srre  natoris,  qam  m 
dnaa  partes  dividitar,  L  660, 
661. 
de  sebematismia  materisB,  L  66a 
da  appetitn  et  motibns,  qnoram 
dno  genen,  i.  660,  561. 
motna  simplicesi 
motna  eompositL 
Physicsi  appendices  dno. 
proUemate  natuaiia,  L  662. 
plaeito  antiqnonun  philoaophonm,  L 
663,  664. 

2.  P.  Metapbysica,  L  648—660. 
de  caasia  fomalibns^  L  664 — 668. 
ntilis  at  dcsidemta,  L  667—668. 
de  cansis  finalibns,  L  669 — 671. 

P.  Natundis  Operativa  seqnitar  diriaia- 
nes  specuhitiTSB,  L  671—676. 
Mecbanica,  L  672. 
Magia,  L  675—675. 
P.  Natnralis  OpenatiTSB  lypendiote  dnse, 
L676. 
inTontarinm  opam  hamanama. 
kalendarium  eaperimentorum. 
P.  Natandi  appendix  Hathematica,  L 
676—678. 
III.  P.  de  homine,  L  680—613. 

scientia  generalis  da  natori  et  state  homi- 
nls  prifflvm  considerat,  L  680  <— 
686. 
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PltiloaepMa-  'continMecL 

a.  de  naturft  hominis  indiritA,  sire  de 
penooA  hominii,  qiuD  duu  ref 
complecfcitur,  L  581. 
mkeriM  hamani  generif. 
prerogntiTa  ejus,  qnonun  ezempla 
iMRaiitur,  L  581,  582. 
5.  de  foedete^  siye  de  commani  TiDcuIo 
anim«    et   eorporia,   cujne   dum 
partet. 

1.  quomodd  mriceia  hfloc  duo  le  d^ 

teguDt. 
a.  per  phyeic^gnomUun,  L  583. 
&  per  lomiuofani  natonliain  in- 

terpretatienem,  i.  583,  5t^4. 

2,  qnomodd  ioTicdn  aaiiM  et  eorpne 

in  M  agoni^  CDJue  dvm  partee^ 
L584. 
a.  de  afiecttVoi   eorporie  in  ani- 

nuun,  i  584, 585. 
5.  de  alfoctibneaoinuB  in  eoipna,  i. 
565. 
P.  de  hemine  duplex,  L  580. 

1.  P.   hamaiia,  siTe  de  homine  aegve- 
^to,  i.  580—744. 
a.  aaendiB  qua  circa  corpus  Tenan- 
tnr,  L  58S— 604. 
Medicine,  i  586—602.   Vide 

Medicine. 
Cosmetica,  i.  602. 
Athletica,  i.  602,  603. 
Volaptnaria,  i.  603. 
&  adentitt  qms  circa  animaiB  rer- 
aantur.      Vide   ''Anima    Ho- 


«> 


2.  scientia  ci?ilis,  trea  liabet  partes,  I 
746—828. 
de  conYertatione,  i.  747— 7^9. 
de  negotiis,  i.  749 — 791. 
de  republioa,  1 792. 
Sophiatica,  erroree  ejus,  L  173, 174. 
Empirioa,  erroree  ejua,  i.  174, 175. 
8uper«titiosa,  erroree  ejus,  i.  175,  176. 
philosophiarum  redaxgntio,  iiL  567. 
philosophia  Teteris    honoies    BaeoniaoA 

philoK>phiA  illmi,  i  153, 162. 
ebjectum   ejus   triplex^   Deoa^    Natoia, 

Homo,  i.  540. 
ethnicis  rice  theologian,  ill.  595. 
ad  rationem  refertnr,  iii.  727« 
more  status  adoratnr  nee  moretor,  iii.  616. 
Moralis,  ancilla  theologis,  i.  732. 
Natttialis,  a  theologi&  reprossa,  iii.  595, 
596. 
apod  Oraooe  brevis  ttTi,  iL 
Oracoram,  paeritia,  iii.  601. 
Aristotelis,  iii.  601. 
Platonis,  tft. 
Pythagors,  iii.  602. 
Teleaii,  iii.  603. 
Freseatorii,  §5. 
Cardani,  ib» 
Oilberti,  ib. 

ante  Gneooram  tenpom  majore  vir- 
tatesed  majore  etiam  silentio  flomit, 
fii.605.    SMNatnnl  Philosophy. 


PhUoMphia  Prima,  i  460 ;  iii.  292, 846 ;  ir. 

887. 
definition  o^  iii.  34  ?• 
definite,  i.  540. 
the    common    parent    of   sciene  e»    iii* 

S49. 
deficiency  in,  ib, 
not  to  be  eonfonnded  with  metaphys-'c^ 

lit  858. 
quantity-  indefinite,  belongs  to,  iii.  359. 
PhilOiOlpliy,  Ba»m*t  divisirms  of,  I  47. 
wkeiker  appoaed  to  tkaoioffy^  i.  64. 
the  jiut  division  of,  iv.  126. 
its  object  threefold, — God,  Nature,  Man,  ' 

iii.  346  ;  iv.  337. 
therefiire   divided   into  three  branehoi, 

ib. 
the  dangers  ef  anbdiTiding  knowledges, 

It.  878,  497. 
Primitive  or  Summaiy,  containing  all  such 

aadoma  as  are  not  peculiar  to  any  of 

the  particular  sdenoes,  iii  346 — 349  ; 

iv.  337— 340,  345,  346. 
inquiring  also    concerning   the   adveo- 

titioas  conditions  of  eteenoes  or  tran- 

scendentals,  iv.  339,  840. 

I.  Divine  or  Natural  Theology,  iiL  849-— 

351  ;  iv.  841—343,  346. 
appendix   oonoeminir    the    nature   of 
angele    and  spirits,  iii.   350 ;   tv. 
842. 

II.  Natural,  divided  faito,  iii  351—363 ; 

iv.  343—369,  346, 
1.  Speeulative,    relating    to    the  *  inqui- 
sition of  caosee,  iv.  843 — 365* 
divided  into,  iiL  852;  iv.  844, 
A.  Physii,  special,  divided  inte^  iii* 
854 ;  iv.  344—8601 
a,  eoneentng     the    prindplea     of 

thin^  iv.  347. 
5i  concenmg   the  atmctura  of  the 

universe,  A. 
c  concerning  nature,    manifold   or 
diiTused,  ir.  347—357. 
divided  into^  iv.  347, 
eonceroing  crsaturee  or  things 
ooncrete,  iv.  347 — 355. 
subject  to  the  same  division  aa 
Natural  History,  ib, 
eoneeming  abethict  natures,  iv. 

847,  355—357. 
divided  into,  iv.  355, 

the  doctrine  concerning   the 
eonfigurationa  of  matter,  iv. 
855,  856. 
the  doetrine  coneeming  appe- 
tites and  laotionfc,  iv.  355, 
856. 
Appendioss    of  phyac^  it.    857  — 
860. 
measniements   ef   motions,   iv. 

857. 
problems  of  nature^    iv.    357, 

358. 
dogmas  of  aneient  philosophers, 
IV.  358.  As  Physic. 
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Thilofoplij- 

Bl  Metephyue,  diTidad  into,  liL  855  ; 
IT.  844—346,  360--865. 
inqoify  into  fonniy  iii  855—857 ; 

iT.  360—868. 
Inqniiy  into  final  cani6%  iii  357 — 
859 ;  IT.  868—865. 
2.  OpemtiTo,  nlatin^  to  tho  prodnction 
of  eflecta,  dividod  aoeoidiDg  to 
tbo  dimiait  of  ipoedntifo,  iii. 
861 ;  iT.  348,  865— ^869. 
A.  Mechonie  pco^iood  hj  V^jnc,  It. 
866. 


866—868. 
two  tppcndicot  of  OpanliTa,  it.  868. 
an  inTontory  of  tho  powoirioni 

of  man,  d. 
a  catalogue  of  Polyekroitii  it. 
869. 
Appandix  of  Natual  Philooopliy,  Matho- 
matie,  iii.  859—861 ;  It.  869— 
871. 
dindod  in^  it.  870, 

pure,  diTided  into  Goometry  and 

Arithmotic  Au 
Biixed,  wfaich  has  many  loaneliet, 
IT.  871.     Ste  natural  philo- 
sophy. 
III.  Homan,  diTided  into,  ui.  867;  It.  878. 
1.  a  general  science,  relating  to  those 
matters  which  are  common  alike  to 
body  and  sonl,  t5. 
A.  regarding  the  natnre  of  man  nn- 
diTided,  It.  878—875. 
nspecting    the    miseries    of  the 

human  laoe.  It.  374. 
tho  prerogatiTos  of  the  human 
race,  iT.  874,  375. 
Bi  with  regard  to  the  league  or  bond 
between  sonl  and  oody,   and 
their  mutual  action  on  one  an- 
other, IT.  875—378. 
1^     knowledge     or    indication, 
whence  two  arts  of  predic- 
tion are  derived,  iiL  867 ; 
It.  876. 
physiognomy,     ill    868  ;   it. 

876. 
Interpretation   of  dreams,   iv 
877. 
by  impression,  lit  368;  It.  377, 
878. 
%  A  special  science  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  state  of  man,  divided  into 
philosophies,  iT.  873, 
A«  of  knowledges  which  respect  the 
body,  iii.  870  ;  iT.  873. 
medicine,  iii.  370  —  377 ;   iv. 

879—894.    See  Medicine. 
Cosmetic,  iii.  377;  iv.  394. 
Athletic,  iii.  378 ;  iT.  394,  395. 
Voluptuary,  iii  878  ;  iv.  395. 
B*  Concerning  the  soul,  whereof  two 
parts,  iiL  282;  It.  396— 
404. 


FUlMOphX- 

«.  of  tho  rational  aoal  or  btcBth  sf 

life.  It.  396— 39& 
5.  of  tho  sensible  or  produced  aool, 
oommon  to  brotea,  !▼.  3^8. 
the   one    tpri^giiiff    from    the 
bnath  of  Ood,  it.  396,  39& 
tiw  other  fitom  the   iromb   of 
the  eloments,  a  oompomid  of 
air  and  flame,  it.  396^  398L 
&cnlties  of  tho  ratiooal  aosd,  it. 
898,  399. 
Appendices,*-  * 

dinnation,  iii  880;   It.  399, 

400. 
lascinittion,  iii.  881 ;   it.  400, 

401. 
two  doctrines  nlatfang  to   tlie 
bculties  of   the  aenaible 
aoul.  It.  401. 
of  Tolnntary  motion,  t5. 
of  sense  and   tho   aenaiUc^ 
IT.  401—404. 
use  and  objecU  of  the  frcoltiei 
of  the  soul  diTided  into^ 
IT.  405. 
loffic    See  Logie. 
ethics.    See  Ethics, 
taperfidal    knowledge    of,    indinea    to 

atheism,  iiL  267. 
arts  of  printing  and  naTigation  helpa  ta 

iiL  476. 
not  tonght  by  divinity,  iiL  486. 
its  subject-matter,  it.  292. 
referred  to  the  reason,  t.  503b 
has  been  made  a  profession,  t.  9. 
/reed  fitum  ike  dogmas  ^f  ^Aeoftws^  L 

64. 
not  to  be  sought  in  diTinity,  t.  117. 
fal96^  three  dimeiona  tf,  L  92. 
ancient  philosophies,  a  collection  should 
be  made  of  tnem,  it.  359.    See  Greek 
Philosophy,  Knowledge,  Sdenoe,  Man, 
Understanding. 
Fhiloaoiphioal  exposition   of  Scripture,    Iii. 

485. 
Fhiocioii  an  example  to  deter  from  obstinaey, 
iii.  272. 
his  mode  of  receiTing  applause,  iT.  459. 
errores  ejus,  L  440. 
Phonetio  ■peUing  discussed,  i.  657,  658;  It. 

444. 
Phyaio,  definition  of.  It.  126. 

a  diTision  of  natural  science,  iiL  852L 

treats  of  material  causes,  iii.  354. 

three  parts  oi^  »&. 

no  deficiency  in,  i6. 

meaning  of  the  term,  iT.  344 — 346. 

the  stage  next  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of 

knowledge,  it.  362. 
lies  in*  a  middle  term,  between  natural 
historv  and  metaphysics  «v.  347. 
Phyiioa  Fhiloiophia,  i.  235, 548, 564.    Vide 

Philosopbia. 
PhyfLeiaaa  judged  of  by  their  success,  iiL 
371. 
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Phyrinlam    eomtinmd, 

witchat  and  impotton  often  pnfiBfnd  to^ 

iii.  S72. 
why  given  to  ttiidiM  out  of  thoir  pio- 

fettioD,  A. 
noUeneM  of  their  art  ihadowad  bj  the 

poeti,  iii. -873. 
hononred  by  our  SaTioor'i  example,  A. 
office  of;  iii.  S76. 
why  ■ometimet  lets  niooeMfiil  than  em- 

pirica,  16. 
prediction!  of,  iii.  880. 
their  mode  of  inqniiy  ptaiaed,  it.  67. 
have  the  power  of  the  keys,  iv.  888. 
clue  of  medicine,  deficient^  390. 
FhyiiogiiinniBB  an,  i.  778. 

ab  Ariitotele  tractata*  i.  588. 
Phyiiognomioa  hiatoiia    conscribenda,    i. 

407. 
PhyiiognomiMl  hlitorj  of  man  propoaed,  it. 

267. 
Phyaiognomy,  iii  868  ;  ir.  876. 
Aristotle'i  inquiry  into^  tft. 
iu  profitable  nae,  t&. 
deficiency  in,  ib, 

a  great  direction  in  Inuineaa,  iii  868. 
whether  to  be  trusted,  ▼.  60. 
Pittnra  hiitorU  conicribenda,  i.  408. 
Pifi^n*!  blood,  application  o(  to  the  feet,  ii« 

380;  V.  307. 
Pigmenta  in  ura  corporis  hnmani,  ii  176. 
PilflB  e  bombardo  emiassB  palpitatio,  ii.  270. 
Pill,  stomachic,  a  receipt  for,  iii.  836. 
Pimple  on  nose  produced  by  maiieioos  praise, 

iv.  460. 
Pindar,  his  praise  of  Hiero^  it.  874. 

on  silence,  t.  81 . 
Pindama,  i.  746. 

de  Hierone  elegantir,  i.  681. 
Pinnamm  et  pedum  similitudo,  i.  274. 
Fipea  of  Pan,  what  meant  by,  it.  323. 
Pisoationia  terra,  causa  frigoria  in  hyeme,  iL 

31. 
Piseatoria  hiatoria  conscribenda,  i.  410. 
Piaeea  per  branchias  refrigerantur,  ii.  205. 

pisctum  longSBvitas  inoerta,  iL  127,  128. 
Piadna  mirabiUs,  near  Coma,  cement  used 

in  the  making,  ii.  594. 
Pioi  Qnintni,  rsTelation  of  the  Tictory  at 
Lepanto  to  him,  I  439 ;  ii.  667. 
dictum  ejus  de  ''ragioni  di  state,"  1, 
439. 
Placeta  of  God,  T.  114. 
Plaeita  antiquonun  philosopbomm  coUigenda, 

i.  563,  564. 
Plagna  the,  attended  by  a  smell  as  of  a 
mellow  apple,  ii.  645. 
smells  bad  for  it,  A. 
who  likely  to  take  it, — who  not,  ii. 

646. 
antidotes  to,  t&. 
Plane  traa,  irrigation  of,  with  wine,  ii.  538. 
Planetae  in  apogeis  et  perigssis,  iii.  742. 

an   Venus  aut  Mercurius  superior,  iii. 

747. 
motus  et  ordines  planetaram,  iiL  774. 


Teloeitates,  iiL  774,  779. 
lineasB  spiiales,  iiL  775. 
distantisB  a  aole,  L  402. 
syiygia  planetamm,  L  468. 
PlaiMta,  kfpotketu  to  mphim  Uimr  tippanHi 

moHom,  iu.  716,  718. 
their  altanating  reigns,  it.  849. 
their  passages  through  the  signs  of  the 

aodiac,  iii.  852. 
oppositions  and  combinations  0^  i& 
approaches  of;  to  the  perpendicular,  ib. 
accidents  of  their  motions,  i& 
diurnal  motion  of;  t.  450. 
apogeea  and  perigeea  o^  r.  518,  523, 

540. 
apparent  motion  of,  azplained,  t.  552. 
relatiTe  Telodties  01^  t.  558. 
spirals  made  by,  i& 
their  motiona  and  Telodty,  t.  558. 
Plants,  experiments  eonoetning,   ii.   475— 

549. 
vsefnl  for  garments,  enomerated,  ii.  532. 
some  esculent,  some  not,  why,  iL  535. 
soma  esculent  raw,  aome  cooked,  why, 

t5. 
aome  not  esculent  are  poenlent,  tft. 
parts  of,  fit  for  nourishment,  iL  536. 
taste  and  smell  are  strongest  in  tho  aeed, 

tft. 
parsaitical,  iL  514,  544. 
foreign    introduction  of,   accidental,  iL 

554. 
man  iuTerted,  and  plants,   analogy  be- 
tween, iT.  166;  i.279. 
sleep  of,  iL  533. 

sympathies  and  antipathies  between  cer- 
tain, 498 — 498.    See  Garden. 
Platfbrm  of  Ck)od,  iiL  4)9;  t.  5. 
Plato,  imagination  of  his  school  aa  to  the 

nature  of  the  world,  iL  640. 
his  opinion  of  knowledge,  iiL  262. 
error  of|  in  intermingling  philosophy  and 

theoloay,  iiL  293,  358. 
mingled  his  philosc^y  with  superstition, 

iii  504. 
practical  knowledge  not  esteemed  1^  his 

school,  •&.    ' 
his  doctrine  of  ideas.  It.  860. 
placed  the  understanding  in  the  brain,  It. 

878. 
his  caTe^  vw,  488b 

classes  rhetoric  with  eookery,  it.  456. 
on  the  beauty  of  Tirtne,  ibk 
made  oTer  the   world   to  thonghta  r. 

467. 
ab  omni  paUioo  nnmere  abstinult,  cur,  L 

445. 
scientiam  esse  reminiscentiam,  L  481. 
theologiam    philotophiss    immiscait,    i. 

461. 
de  rhetoricA  fols6,  L  672. 
mundum  cogitationibus  adjudicaTit,  iii. 

86. 
caTillator  nrbanus,  tnmidus  poeta,  theo* 

lingua  mente  captos,  ilL  530. 
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Plato— iXMrfuNMi. 

philologomiii  pVeMy  liL  53L 
inductioiief  ejua  fat  •%  inatilM^    iii. 

601. 
citataa,   i    446,  448,  471,   64&,  672, 
725. 
Flaudite,  at  Angiiitiift*s  dcatk,  t.  58. 
Planfltraria  Uatoria  eonteribcnda,  i.  410. 
Playfer,  Dr.,  Am  tmn$Uaum»/or  Booom,  L  420. 
Pleading^  at  Law,  a  coUection  oi;  nMded,  t. 

107, 
f  loaaujret  of  the  affeclions,  iil  317. 
of  the  intellect  the  greatatt,  •&. 
of  the  eenies,  principal  part  of  pMsiTO 
good,  iii.  424. 
Seneca's  laying  tonchbg  them,  Uk 
■entoal,  the  arte  of,  iv.  896. 
Pleba    ignava,  ubi   nobilitaa  niunafOiior,  L 

796. 
Plenilimiua  moei  plantaram  tameMant  ad, 

il  266. 
Plica  materia^,  ii.  808. 

Plinina.  Oaiua,  natnralii  ejna  hiatcria,  iii 
731,  734. 
iUt  NaiunU  Hxalorfft  Bootm  imUbUd  to, 

ii.4;  T.  607,  511. 
hif    miztoret    for    gtataa    Biatal   eom- 

mended,  ilL  801. 
his  advice  to  thephardi  in  btaedhag  time, 
T.  156. 
Plumage  of  birds,  ii.  551. 

changes  of  colour  in,  ii.  620. 
distinguishes  the  sexes,  ii  621. 
Plnmbam    et    mole  et  pondere  creicit,  ii. 

251. 
*'  Plus  ultra"  antiquorum,  iii  584. 

Bacon  i  moUOf  iii  72. 
Plutarch  on  the  ''primal  cold,"  r.  476. 
Plntarchu  Ch»roiLaiia,  iii  581. 

De  Prime  Frigido,  ii  870;  iii  94. 
de  facie  in  orbe  Lnnsa,  iii  112. 
Plato,  helmet  o^  a  parable,  it.  830. 
PlnTijB,  ii  52. 

condensatio  ejus,  ii  291. 
PneimiAtie  Bodlaa  not  ponderaUi^  t.  849. 
ot  three  kinds,  tft. 
imperfect,  t&. 
attached,  r.  850. 
pure,  t6. 
table  of,  according  to  bulk,  ih, 
data  on  which  table  constructed,  t.  850 

—354. 
comparatiye  expansion  of,  t.  352,  854. 
weipki  of,  ii.  237. 
are  two,  air  and  flame,  t.  547. 
mixture  of,  iv.  203. 
Pnenmatioa  triplicis  naturae,  ii.  254. 
inchoata,  t5. 
derincta,  ib. 
ppra,  ii.  255. 
tabula  eorum  secundum  commentationem, 

data  ex  quibus  tabula  composita,  ii  255 

—258. 
expansiones  pneuinaticorum,  ii.  257,  258. 
duo,  aer  et  flamma,  iii.  769. 


PneimiAtlealf.    Vtd$ 

PoOiia,  partitor  in  nanatifaa  ave 

L618. 

diaaMtican,L  519. 

paiabolicam,  i  520. 

peiabolsB  vaoa  dvpleac,  i.  B20,  521. 
de  Terborom  menauft  et  accentn,  i.  656, 

657. 
vinum  dsemonmn,  i  788. 
historia  ficta,  iii.  737. 
ad  phantasiam  refertor,  A. 
Poeiy,  part  of  learning,  relating  to  the  hnmg^vm- 
tioB,  tii  829,  848^846  $  iv.  293 — 314« 
nae  of,  iii.  848. 
knowledge  of  men^  diapoaiti<ins  to   be 

deriTed  from,  iii  485. 
taken  in  two  sensea,  in  xaapect  of  worda 

or  matter,  ir.  815. 
of  three  kinds,  iii  844  ;  ir.  815. 

narrative  or  hetoieal,  ir.  815,  316. 
dramatic,  ir.  816. 
paraboKod,  ir.  81G-»-8I8. 
is  as  a  dream  of  leamiag.  It.  886. 
produced  hj  the  measure  o£  wovdi^  xt« 

448. 
the  wine  of  dssmoos,  t.  26. 
defined  aa,  feigned  history,  t.  509L 
referred  to  the  imagination.  A, 
Poeta,  license  allowed  to,  iii  34db 

ancient,  their  use  of  &bles,  iii  345. 
and  historians,  the  beet  doctors  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  aflSectioni,  iii  438. 
Poinaot,  ki9  iUmdnUion  of  maUrn'^  m  e%- 

toid,  iii  724. 
Point,  tying  the,  a  charm,  il  660. 
Poiaona,  maid  fed  with  mpellus  poisoned  those 
who  had  carnal  company  with  her,  ii 
499. 
death  by  some,  painless^  why,  ii  539. 
poisonous  air,  xL  646. 
water  poisoned,  i& 
on  perfumed  gloves,  ii  647. 
in  ointments,  i5. 

Lake  ATemua  poisona  birds  flying  erer,  i&, 
worn  in  little  bladden  ai  antidotes  to  the 
plague,  iL  668. 
Poiaonona  beaati,  some,  affsct  peculiar  planti^ 

ii  548. 
Polarity  of  magnetic  needle,  it.  185, 186. 
Polea,  Bacon^g  ignonmM  ntpectimgy  iii.  612. 

of  rotation,  iy.  348. 
Poliey  and  Ooremment,  learning  not  preju- 
dicial to,  iii.  270. 
an  unfit  study  for  young  men,  ill  440. 
Politioi  supercilium  eomm  erga  litentos,  i 
438--137. 
omnia  ad  se  referunt,  i  447. 
Politiciana,  objectiona    to  learning  by,  iii 
268. 
answered,  iii  268 — ^274. 
predictions  of,  iii.  880. 
Politica,  necessity  of  religious  knowledge  in, 

V.  26,  27. 
Polyohreita,  a  catalogue  of,  required,  iv.  369. 
Polyphemua,  statue  oi^  without  his  eye^  iv. 
300. 
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PolypragmoiyiiA  infelitf,  i  777. 

Pomandiin,  d9»  o^  ii.  649. 

Pompeiu  Xagniu,  Terba  ejus,  **  necam  «tt 

ut  esm,  non  ut  vivam,**  L  717. 
Pompey,  an  example  of   diaHnrahtioBy  iii. 
467. 
patting  to  aea  in  the  itonn,  t.  7. 
his  imitation  of  Sylla,  ▼.  66. 
hia  ambitioiu  t.  70. 
Pondu,  quid,  iL  241—805. 
ponderit  natora,  i.  292. 
pondeia  corporam,  iiu  691 — ^704. 
methodui  pondenmdi,  iii.  692 — 694. 
pondera  palverom,  iiL  698. 
Pont  Charenton,  curioua  repeating  echo  at,  ii. 

427,  597. 
Poor  man  who  oppreaaee  the  poor,  t.  60. 
Popes,  the  moat  leaned,  the  moat  powerful, 
ill  270. 
«%  «D  aftor<-/tM,  ii  97 ;  t.  852. 
PoPPJr  wild,  diatilled  water  from,  li.  650. 
Popular  errors,  a  calendar  oif  deaixable,  iii. 

364. 
Popalaritas,  antitheta  de  ed,  I  700. 
Poptdaritj,  not  the  object  of  yirtae,  it.  468. 
antitheaea  for  and  againat,  !▼.  476,  484. 
Popalation  great  and  atrangth  little,  when,  r. 

82. 
Porcelaia,  artificial  mines  oi^  in  Cliina,  r. 

390. 
Porches  of  death,  t.  311—820. 

living  apirit  requires  three  thmgi,  y.  311 
—315. 
anitable  motion,  t.  811,  812. 
moderate  coolneaa,  r.  812,  318. 
proper  aliment,  T.  813^315.  <SSw Death. 
Porta,  hii  **  NaiitnU  Magic;'  il  231. 

vtethod  Q^  weighing  tpeeifio  graoiHeij  ii. 
231—234. 
Portraits  of  Baeom,  i.  xt. — xxi. 
Possessions  of  man,  an  inventory  of,  to  be 

made,  iv.  868. 
Possibile  et  imposaibile,  iL  86. 

poflfiibile,  quid,  i.  491. 
Possibility  and  Impoaaibility,  inqniry  con- 
cerning, T.  209. 
what  thioga  are  poadUe,  iv.  291. 
Postellos,  BaooH  acquamUd  wUh,  iL  97. 
Posterity,  Bacon  appeals  to,  t.  110. 
Postnret  of  the  body,  wholesome  and  nn- 

wholeaome,  il  575,  576. 
Potato  roots,  iL  860. 

act  in  pots,  iL  49). 
Potentia  Humana,  opus  eras  et  intentio,  L 
227. 
intentio  ejus  est,  super  datam  materisB 
baain  eflfoctam  quodvia  aoperindocere, 
iii.  554. 
ad   Scientiam  Hnmanam   qnomodd  con- 
juncta,  i.  227—229.    Stt  Knowledge. 
Potential  eold,  contraction  of  bodies  by,  ▼. 
397,  398. 
heat,  dilatations  of  bodies  by,  t.  870 — 
372. 
Potentiale'frigni,  iL  296,  297. 
PotentiaUties  of  Being,  r.  208—210. 


PotOHS  aignti  fodina,  IL  40, 41. 
Pottery,  history  o^  proposed.  It.  270. 
Pontei^plgeoii,  t.  856. 
POTerty  and  Want,  y.  89. 

hoDoored  by  the  RomsDa,  iiL  275.  « 
Powders  for  ezehiding  the  air,  iy.  288. 

to  get  the  specific  giayity  of,  y.  843. 

tame  of  proportiona  in  bulk  of  the  sum 
bodies  whole  and  in  powder,  y.  8479 
848. 

nodes  of  polyerisetion,  ▼.  348. 

some,  incorporate  beat  with  water,  some 
with  oU,  why,  iL  489,  440. 
Poirar,  hnmaa,  the  aims  o^  iy.  119. 

its  relation  to  human  knowledge,  iy.  119 
—121  ;  i.  25,  26.    Sm  Knowledge. 
Pnsaatala  Legnm,  L  820. 
Prmdieamenta  Aristotelis,  iiL  92. 
Prwdtetioaii  dam  artoa,  L  588. 

pnedictionea,  qaa  per  astrologism  fieri 

Xmnt,  L  558. 
Memorim,  L  648. 
Pr»oosn]Mitio  animi  ad  neia,  iiL  576. 

ab  inait&  opinione  de  pladtis  reeeptia, 
A. 

ab  anticipatione  emned  de  re  ipal,  A. 
Pneparatio,  antitheta  de  ed,  L  706. 
PrgsrogatlTn  Tiistaiitiwi,  L  268 — 868.  Fitfa 

InatantiA. 
PnsrogatlTe  In$tamm,  L  48— 45, 

tign^ioatiam  of  the  ttrm^  L  48. 

imdcuUug  crifctf,  L  44. 

inittuiii4B  toUtaria,  ib. 

teifaw/ia  nugramiBM,  Tbm 
PrsBiepe,  iii.  761. 

nebttloua  etara  in,  t.  587. 
PraBStigiatomm  bistoria  conscribenda,  L  4 10. 
Prastergenerationes,  iii.  730. 

hiatoria  earam,  L  898. 
Pnetor's  table  at  Rome,  y.  96. 
Pratorian  oonrts,  y.  94 — 97, 99* 
Pragmatioa  Sanetio,  L  79& 
Praimatioal  Smetioii,  y.  84  ;  i  79a. 
Pnuie  of  men,  valne  o^  iy.  469. 

of  enemiea,  iy.  459,  460. 

antitheaes  for  and  against,  iy.  476. 
Prayer  dedieatvy  of  the  Noynm  Oiganen,  iy* 
20. 

for  aid  and  strength  to  aeoompiish  the 
Instanratio  Magna,  iy.  38. 
Preambles  of  Statotes,  y.  102. 
Preoatlo,  iiL  527. 
Preees,  ib, 

dedicatoria  Novi  Oigani,  L  181, 145. 
Preeession  of  the  eqvinoxea  not  kmnm  to 

BaeoM^l  848. 
Preeiona  stonee,  the  secret  inflnencee  o^  iL 

661. 
Preonrsors  of  Death,  y.  815,  817. 
Predieaments,  y.  474. 
Prediotlon,  iiL  367. 

may  be  made  of  comets,  iy.  858. 

of  revolutions  natural  and  civil,  ibk 
Prejodioe,  effect  of,  on  judgment,  iy.  56. 

in  the  mind  of  a  judge,  v.  47. 
Prelections  on  legal  subjects,  y.  108, 
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Pmiotioii  ttid  Emblam  Ai  foiiiidatiflBt«f  aie- 

mory,  iii.  899  ;  it.  436. 
Pr«p«ratioA,  niMly  lue  of  knowledge  pio- 
cured  by,  iii.  890,  412. 
antitheMt  for  and  against,  It.  490. 
PreparatiTet  of  inquiry.  It.  251. 
PrerogatiTA  Tmtoiwaai   i.  4S— 4&.     VkU 

Inctantin. 
PrexogatiT*  of  Ood  eompiehcndi  tlie  whole 
num,  T.  111. 
prerogatives  or  ezeeilencet  of  bub,  ir. 
874,  375. 
Preieriptiona,  medieal,  worthless,  iii.  877. 
PreMTvation,  things  are  preserved  either  in 

their  own  identity  or  by  repair,  It.  392. 
Prettar,  iL  45. 
Pretargeneratioiifl,  hiatoiy  of,  it.  258,  256, 

299 ;  T.  506. 
Pride,  antitheses  for  and  against,  ir.  478. 
Primal  oold,  Pfaitarch*s  treatise  on,  r.  476. 
Primary  historj,  or  tiie  mother  hieloiy,  what, 
iv.  252. 
a  kind  of  second  Scripture,  261.     See 
Hutocy. 
PrimiUye  diTiaatloiL,  iii  880. 
on  what  gxmmded,  A. 
where  apporenti  tft. 
how  induced,  ib. 
or  •ummaiT  philosophy,  !▼.  837* 
Primnm  frigidnm  Plutarchi,  iii.  94. 

the  earth,  ii.  370. 
Primnm  mobile,  iii  53,  734,  747;  t.  450, 

511,523. 
Prince  of  Orange,  his  wonnd,  how  stanched, 
ii.  369. 
constancy  of  his  mniderer  under  torture, 
IT.  375. 
Princei,  best  interpreted  hj  their  natures, 
private  penons  by  )heir  ends,  iii.  459; 
V.  62. 
their  hearts  inscrutable,  v.  6SL 
how  to  deal  with,  v.  46. 
PrinoipM,  emditi  optimi,  i.  471. 

pupillares  adultii  long^  pnostidsse,  i  439. 
ab  ingeniis  optima  judicantor,  privati  ex 
finibus,  I  776. 
Prineipia  rerum,  otnim  nnum  ant  plura,  iii.  94. 
principiorum  tries,  iiL  605. 
principiis  atque  originibos  de,  iii.  79 — 

1)8. 
^Principiis  obetando,"  antitheta  de,  i.  705. 
Principle!  and  origins,  v.  461. 
preface  to^  iii.  65--77. 
of  things,  whether  one  or  many,  v.  475, 
476. 
Printing,  ihe  diecovery  of,  iv.  100. 

proposed  history  of,  iv.  270. 
Pritm  used  by  Bacon  in  measuring  specific 

ffrnvities,  xii.  233,  342. 
Pzivate  good,  iii  424. 

right,  the  ground  of,  v.  88. 

depends  on  the  protection  of  public  right, 

T.  89. 
public  law,  its  guardian,  t& 
discourse,  the  wisdom  of,  iv.  458. 
Problemata  natuialia,  i.  562. 


PtdUmu  of  natore.  It.  357. 

how  difler  from  dogmas^  sBu 
Proodlm,  iU  45. 
Prodw,  eiTor  c^  in  mtenninglliig  philfteephy 

and  niathematics,  iii.  293. 
Prodigiea  of  religion,  iii.  332L 
Prodromi    sive    antidpationea     philoaoplue 

seconds,  ii.  690—692. 
ProfonlOBa,  universities  too  excloaively  dedi- 
cated to,  iii.  323. 
unfiivourable  to  the  speedy  attainment  of 

fortune,  iiL  469. 
choice  of  a,  iii.  461. 
respective  duties  o(  ▼.  15, 16^. 
nepective  vices  of,  t.  17. 
Progmoetioa  ventorum,  il  24,  66—73. 
ProgmoetiM  of  a  plentiful  season,  iL'548. 
of  a  pestilential  year,  ii.  554,  555,  576^ 
603—607. 
south  wind  without  ntin,  ii.  GOSi. 
worms  in  the  oek  apple,  tb. 
swains  of  insects,  •&. 
early  heats  in  spring,  A. 
summer  droughts,  why,  iL  643 — 648. 
infectious  diseases  the  year  befere^ 

iL604. 
tendency  to  putiefoction  in  animal 

food,  •&. 
in  May  dew,  t5. 
a  dry  spring,  ib. 

of  a  Mlubrious  locality,  ii.  B92,  605. 
with  two  sponges,  iL  605. 
with  two  weather-gfauses,  •&. 
of  hard  winters  and  hot  summers,  iL  605, 

606. 
of  bad  weather  to  follow  soon,  iL  606. 
sounds  of  sea  and   wind,  iL  606, 

607. 
clouds  on  the  hill  tops,  ii.  606. 
trembling  of  flame,  li.  607. 
floating  thistle-down,  &c.  ib. 
from  living  creatures,  iL  607 — ^609. 
flight  of  fowls,  iL  607,  608. 
rising  of  fishes,  iL  608. 
early  feeding  of  beasts,  A. 
motions  of  plants,  ib. 
aches  and  pains  in  meo,  t5. 
worms  and  vermin,  ib, 
solid  bodies,  ii.  609. 
eecHom  taken /rom  Pliny ,  iL  4. 
Projeotilei,  the  motion  o^  iv.  187, 208,  212 ; 
t.30i. 
weightier  end  flies  foremost,  why,  ii.  596. 
all  derive  their  motion  from  compression, 

V.  395. 
causes  of  their  flight,  v.  433,  434. 
their  motion  rotatory,  why,  v.  435. 
Arisioile^M  theory  of^  iii.  29.    See  Motion. 
Prolongatio  vitas,  L  590,  591,  598—602. 
Prolongation  of  life,  iv.  383,  390,  394. 

three  intentions  for,  iv.  392. 
Prometheus  the  inventor,  iv.  409. 
his  stuffed  ox,  iv.  348. 
Prometheum  novs  IndisB  ab  Europaeo 
dissensisse,  quod  apud  eos  silicis  non 
est  copio,  iii.  614. 
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Tromptitiide,  antitheiet  for  and  aguntt,  it. 

483. 
Promptitiido,  antitlieta  de  eA,  I  699. 
PromptvarU,  i.  671,  674. 

omtonim,  i.  634. 
Promptnary,  or  prepaxmtorj  store  of  topica, 
iv.  455,  458. 
proTides  Rrgumenti,  it.  422. 
Promu  and  coodu  of  tlie  Romana^  t.  10. 

et  condua,  i  722. 
PnmuneiatioiL  continuany  changing,  it.  444. 
Proofb,  application  oi^  a  part  of  ja^S™^'^  iu* 
397. 
miiapplication  o^  a  great  hindmnce  to 
knowledge,  t6. 
Prophaej,  a  diTition  of  ncdeaattieal  luatofy, 
ui.  841. 
deficiency  of,  &, 
hiftoryo^iT.  812. 

fiilfilments  taking  place  ooatiiiiiaUy,  it. 
812. 
Propoiitionei,  de  limitatioiie  earam,  L  668. 
Fropoiitiini%  limitation  of.  It.  453b 
mlet  of,  by  Ramna,  t5, 
convertibility  of^  t&i 
eztenfion  and  production  o^  •&. 
Fioaeriptiona  of  physicians^  iT.  387. 
Proiodia,  I  656. 
Proiody.  it.  443. 

Proaperity,  its  efFeet  on  the  character,  r.  22. 
Proteus,  fitly  represented  by  the  ancieota,  t. 
512. 
multiformis,  Tates  etiam  teimazimus,  iii. 
735. 
FroTerbi  of  Solomon  illustrated,  t.  36 — 56. 
Froyidenoe,  history  of,  a  part  of  erclesiaatical 

history,  ill  341  ;  iT.  813. 
Pmdentia  sermonis  priTati,  i.  674. 
Piendo-dilatatio,  ii.  285. 
Psendorarefaotioni,  t.  357. 
Psendorarefkotionea,  ii.  262. 
PtolemsBUS,  scripta  ejos  astronomica,  iil  734. 
Ptolemy,  his  works  on  astronomy,  t.  511. 
eau$e  of  iia  overthrow  of  Us  sytUm  of 
cutromon^^  iii.  717,  718. 
Puberty,  change  of  Toioe  at,  why,  ii  408. 
Public  good,  iii.  442. 
Pngna  naTalis  ad  Actinm,  i  801. 

ad  Insulas  Cursolares,  ib, 
Pulmo  KariniiB,  I  613  ;  ii.  71. 
Pnlae  of  the  heart,  cause  of,  t.  358. 
Pulras  cordis,  caosa  ejus,  IL  268. 
FulTerea  ad  claosunan^rporum,  i.  250. 
quomodo  ponderandte,  ii.  246. 
tabulsB  exporrectionis  materise  in  iisdem 
corporibus  int^gris  et  oomminnti^  ii 
252. 
modi  pulverisationis,  ii.  253. 
PulTiS  pyrins  I  303  ;  ii  261, 282. 

epotus  condncit  ad  fortitudinem,  ii.  166. 

expansio  explosi,  ii.  258. 

doctrina  motua  in  tormenUs  igneii*  ill. 

81,  32. 
albus  fisbulatns,  iii  662. 
Funetoatioii,  t.  ziii 
PuniahmiiLts,  capital,  t.  95* 


Pimtoe,  antitheses  for  and  agabst,  It.  486. 
PnpiUarei  principes  adultis  longi  prasstitiise, 

L  439. 
Pappeta,  speaking,  suggestion  for  the  making 

of,  ii  413. 
Pa^iea  applied  to  the  stomach,  t.  309. 
Purbaeb'a  •ystomq/'so/Mr  or(>$,  iii  719. 
Pnrgationea  magis  ad  longieTitatem  focere 

quam  ezercitia,  ii  202. 
Pnxging  medicines,  ii  355 — 358,  868 ;  t. 
810. 
causes  of  puiging,  ii  355 — 857. 

surcharge  of  the  stomach,  ii  355. 
mordication   of  the   orifioes  of  the 

parts,  ii  856. 
attraction,  ib» 
flataosity,  ib, 
compression,  ii  857. 
lubrilBction  and  relaxation,  j&. 
abstersion,  t6. 
diTersi^  of  operation  of  puigtng  medi- 
cines, ii  357,  358. 
treatment  before  and  after,  ii  368. 
state  of  weather  at  the  time  material  to 

obserre,  t6. 
receipt  for  a  purge  for  the  lirer,  iii.  827. 
Pnrillanimlty,  iil  434. 
Patei  nonnuili  consensum  habent  cum  fluxu  et 

refloxu  maris,  iii.  50. 
Pateoli,  court  of  Vulcan  at,  ii  594. 
Putredo,  ex  opentione  spirituam,  ii  264. 
Putrefiaetio,  quid,  ii  214. 
animalia  generat,  i.  316. 
fundatur  in  oongr^tione   heterogeneoi 
rum,  i  336. 
Pntrefiwtioii,  ii  451--456. ;  t.  322. 
reciprocal  to  generation,  ii  451,  688. 
theory  o^  •&. 
when  in  a  certain  order,  there  foUoweth 

TiTification,  ib, 
turning  wine  to  Tinegar,  a  kind  of,  ii 

637. 
means  of  accelerating,  ii  451—453. 
adding  moisture,  ib, 
contact  with  other  decaying  matter, 

ib. 
obstruction  of  the  humours,  ih, 
solution  of  continuity,  ii  452. 
exhalation  of  the  principal  spirits,  i&. 
contagion  firam  some  stronger  foreign 

spirit,  ib, 
a  sentle  heat,  ib, 
releasing  the  spirits,  ib, 
changeable  temperature,  ii  453. 
time,  t&. 
mould  is  inception  of  putrelaction,  ii  529. 
mess,  a  kind  of  mould,  tft. 
means  of  proTenting,  ii  453—456,588— 
590. 
bold,  ii.  454. 
astriction,  ib, 
exclusion  of  the  air,  t&. 
exposure  to  the  air,  ib, 
motion  and  stirring,  A. 
emission  of  all  adventitious  moisture^ 
A. 
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•trengthening  die  ipiriU  of  Miae^ 

ii.  455. 

•epantion  of  the  endor  pnrti,  A. 
remoTBl  of  incipient  putraftctioo,  A. 
mixton  of  things  oily  and  •woel»  •&. 
of  fomething  dry,  m  gmoke,  ib, 
inclowira  m  blown  air,  ii.  466. 
•biniug  of  patK6ed  wood,  ii.  456,  457* 
more  ooDtagions  befon  than  after  nar 

tnrity,  iT.  838. 
caniof  of  it  twofold,  from  witbm  and 

ftom  withoDt,  ii.  6621 
diigiuHng  naaU  o^  why,  iL  611. 
Bweot  odoon  made  from,  i6. 
depends   on   the   aatemUing  of  homo- 

geneoos  paitt,  ir.  221. 
caoied  by  the  working   of  the   apirit 
within,  T.  288,  859. 
Pygmmnm  Paraoelfi,  ii.  274. 
Pygmalionia  inoania,  i.  451. 
Pygmiea  of  Paracelsus,  v.  S69. 
Pyramid,  Nature  resembles,  ir.  821. 
of  Knowledge^  if.  861,  862. 


11852. 
leientiamm,  i.  567. 
Tynho  plaeed  felicity  in  freedon  from  dosH 
▼.9. 
his  reffaineiB,  ir.  69. 
landatna,  iil.  587. 
aeholaejos,  i  719. 
Pynhtu,  his  teeth  and  jaw  of  ease  bone^  ii.  58  L 
Pythagwrai,  hia  phfloeopby  fbll   of 
stitions,  ii.  640 ;  it.  66. 
hie  omnions  of  a  leligioiia  imtiM 

pbiloiophie  naton^  t.  422L 
concerning  numbers,  A. 
hia  atomio  theory,  A 
hia  mystic  arithmetie,  it.  871  • 
en  the  eontemplatiTe  lifi%  t.  8.. 
enpentitionee  ejus,  I  175. 
ad  Hieronem  de  TitA  iiil,  L  718. 
inTenta  ejus  religiose  podua  qvam  pkile- 

aqihioB,tti.l7, 18. 
omnia  in  nmneris  ponit,  ear,  iiL  18. 
doctxina  de  e***fffTtj  •&» 
namefoa  e)aa  boni  ominia,  iiL  587. 
philosophia  nataialia  ejva,  iii.  602L 


Qnalitatai  et  peteetates  Tentormn,  ii.  88 — 88. 
Qnantitai  velut  dosis  naturas,  i.  576. 

inter  formes  estentiales  nnmeranda,  t5. 
Quantity,  the  subject  of  mathematiea,  iii. 
359,  860  ;  iv.  369. 
the  dose  of  nature,  ib, 
the  natural  form   most  separable  from 

matter,  iT.  870. 
attention  to,  nqutred  in  ezperimenthig, 
IT.  414. 
QoiduilTar,  preserTation  of  bodies  in,  ii.  598. 
fixed  by  lead,  ii.  619. 
atUMks  skull,  teeth,  and  bones,  iL  647. 
how  gilders  preVent  tikis,  ib, 
one  of  the  most  i^mssTal  natures,  t.  205. 
its  compounds  with  other  metals,  iiL  806, 

809. 
oonTorsion  of,  into  silTer,  to  be  hoped  for, 
T.  847. 


Q^^^IyBT — PffflflfHfffrf. 

three  ways  of  fixing,  to  make  ailTer,  iiL 
608. 

how  to  fix.  It.  415. 

how  imbibed  by  gold.  It.  416. 

attraction  for  gold.  It.  222. 

mortification  m,  It.  228 ;  t.  882. 

fulmiDatinff,  t.  196,  378,  487. 

mixed  with  gunpowder,  t.  196L 

proposed  history  of.  It.  267. 
Qniaa  nulla  Ten  in  corporibua,  L  348. 

iimplex  et  abiolnta  et  in  partilma  et  in 
toto  nulla  est,  iii.  25. 

per  SBquilibria  efficitor,  tft. 

oon  toUatur  a  naturiL  iiL  772L 
aniUs,  seeds  planted  in,  iL  485. 
Qnilti  of  rosee,  dtc.,  ii.  863. 
QnotatioDy  Awoa^t  incuomaqf  ^  L  18. 


BabUni  de  JnrentatSf  dignitate^  L  445. 

sapientia  eorom,  L  466. 
Rabelaia,  his  library  catalogue.  It.  488. 
Babelesil  liber  '' Formicarium  Artium'*  L 

650. 
Racemi,  siTO  Charta  Histonn,  iii.  634. 
Eadiation,  what,  iii.  239. 
Badiua  triplex  rerun,  L  540. 

directus,  t&. 

refiaetoi^  A 


reflexus,  dw 
Baini,  theory  oi,  a  874 ;  r.  886. 

•iga  oi^  when  wind   Uowa  hoDow,  iL 
411.    Sm  Prognostics. 
Bainbow  produced  in  two  ways,  iT.  295. 
artificul  imitation  of,  It.  416. 
the  lowest   of   the   meteon  generated 

nearest  the  earth,  t.  164. 
resolTod  into  wind,  ift. 
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SagRloni  di  lUto,  i.  439. 

Balttgh,  Sir  Walter,  his  opinion  of  Bacon^ 

oratory,  i.  11. 
Rainiiii  ilL  407. 

Am   tUekotomuMig  primei^U  otkpted   1$ 

Baeom,  L  91. 
ki$eomdmitmMonqfArUioije,vL20Z--206. 
Aiittotelis  rebellii  neoteiiciifl,  iii.  530. 
de  propotitionibas,  L  668. 
his  rules  of  propotitioni,  it.  45SL 
BarefiMtio  aeris  quanta  poMibilii,  ii  288. 
ezperimentam  oti  Titiei,  ift. 
aqiuB,  quanta  postibilis,  ii.  284. 
•xperimentiim  follioaiy  i5. 
Bartfaetioa,  air,  how  tu  eapsble  of^  t.  879. 
•xpeiiment  with  glass  igg^  *& 
water,  how  fiw  capable  of,  tfi^ 
Baritj  akm  to  perfection,  when,  ir.  462L 
Satio  humaoa  dnplicem  habet  nsnm  in  rebus 
diTinis,  I  832. 

1.  in  explicaUone  m  jsterii,  A» 

2.  in  iUatioDibns  qosi  inde  dedn- 
contur,  L  882, 883. 

dnplicem  qnoque  ezoessom  habat,  L  833* 
opos  ejns  natnrft  unicorn,  fine  et  nsn  ge- 

minum,  iiL  552. 
natorslis  in  rebus  diTinis,  L  830. 
doctiina  de  meliore  usn  latbnis,  iii  547. 
cum  •olerti4  brutorum  compaiata,  i.  293. 
lationis   humans   nativa  ledaigutio,  i. 
21L    iSbs  Logic,  Reason. 
BatioBal  knowledga  the  least  delightful  to 
most  wits,  iii.  383. 
divisions  of,  iii.  417. 
Rational  phUosophy,  iiL  382—417. 

the  key  to  all  other  arts,  iii.  383.    Set 
Philosophj. 
Rational  lonl,  three  Acuities  of  the,  —  Me- 
mory,   Imagination,    Reason,  iv.    292. 
See  Philosophy. 
Rationales,  sranearom  mora^  tehu  inter  se 

conficiunt,  iii.  583,  616. 
Rawley,  Dr.,  his  eonmetum  nM  Baeom^  I  iz.  x. 
biography  of  Bacon,  i.  3 — 1 8. 
FrcB/atio  ^ftu   ad   Tradabun    <U  Atiff- 
mentu  SetmHarum^  L  421,  422. 
Raymundua  Lnlliai,  work  oi,  iii,  408.    See 

Lullius. 
Rays,  doctrine  of  the  oommiztorao^iT.85 1,852. 
Real  chamctera,  ir.  439. 

are  merely  anrds,  ir.  440. 
Realgar  to  be  used  to  fix  quicksQyer,  iii  80SL 
Reason,  authority  of  the,  over  the  imagination, 
iiL  382 ;  it.  406. 
office   of  rhetoric  to   apply  reason   to 

imagination,  iii.  409. 
influence  of  the  imagination  on,  in  ma^ 

ters  of  faith  and  religion,  iii.  382. 
use  and  limits  of,  in  matters  of  religion^ 

iiL  479. 
knowledge  of  the  use  and  Umits  oi^  a 
check  to  Tain  specuIaUons  and  con- 
troTeraies,  iii.  481. 
prerogative  of  God  extends  to,  iiL  477. 
analogy  between  words  and,  iii.  401. 
iti  work  and  office  philosophy,  ir.  ^92. 


goTsmment  of,  OTcrthrown  in  three  ways, 
iv.  455. 
iUaqueation  of  sophisms,  pertaining 

to  logic,  I&. 
juggleries  of  words,  to  rhetoric,  t& 
violence  of  the  passions,  to  ethics,  tft. 

relation  o^  to  the  sfiections,  iT.  457. 

the  use  of,  in  apiritual  things,  t.  1 1 1. 

how  fiur  allowed  to  Christiana,  t.  113. 

of  two  sorts,  T.  114. 

1.  in  the  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

2.  in  the  inferences  derived  from  it. 
two  kinds  of  exoesaes  in  the  uae,  t.  115. 
the  heavenly  mysteries  cannot  he  adapted 

to,  iv.  342. 
instinct  and  reason,  iv.  179. 
Rebake,  open,  better  than  secret  love,  v.  52. 
Reeoneiliation,  two  ways  of  bringing  about, 

T.52. 
Reoordera,  IL  391, 403,  410,  423,  433. 
Reeroatloii,  games  oi^  a  part  of  educationt  iii* 

379. 
Red  Sea,  tides  in,  r.  454. 
Redaetio  per  avllogisiiium  duplex,  L  641. 
Redar^tio  phUosophiaram,  iiL  557 — 585. 
tie  Firet  Part  qf  Pari  IL  of  the  /aitoa- 

ration^  iii.  544. 
Redargutiones  trei,  L  21 1. 
rationis  homana  natans. 
demonstrationunL 
theoriarum. 
Redemption,  parts  of,  referred  to  the  three 

persons  of  the  Godhead,  iiL  489. 
Reeda,  the  kinds  and  uses  of;  iL  542,  543. 
Refraetion  makes  things  appear  greater,  ii. 
585. 
whether  there  cab  be  refractions  of  re- 
flexions, i5. 
experiment  with  a  coin   in  a  baain  of 

water,  •&. 
experiment  with  a  mirror,  a  baain    of 
water,  and  picture  of  the  devil,  ib, 
Refrigeratio  apirituum,  iL  165—168. 
fit  tribus  media,  iL  166. 
per  reapirationem  aeria  puri,  A. 
per  vaporea  priecipu^  nitri,  iL  166 — 168. 
per  alimenta  frigida,  iL  168. 
sanguinis  ab  extra,  iL  223. 
RefHgeration  of  the  body  produced  by  re- 
spiration, V.  312,  313. 
fishes  receive  through  their  gills,  t.  813. 
use  of  sleep  referred  to,  dw 
of  the  blood,  t.  333b 
of  the  apirita  produced  in  three  ways,— 

1.  respiration  of  pure  air,  t.  273, 

2.  nitrons  vapoura,  v.  273,  274. 
8.  cooling  food,  v.  275. 

Refriferatoria  in  ledibus,  ii.  44. 
Refrij^rlnm  respiratio  supplet  animalibus,  ii» 
205. 

pieces  per  branchiae  refriffersntur,  ^ 

somni  usus  refertnr  ad,  w, 
Reftitationi,  three,  iv.  103. 
Regals,  or  oigana,  il.  385,  406. 
Regei  nefitt  ocalos  dingers  in,  i.  447* 
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Btginifln,  Infkunot  o(  on  di»  adal*  uL  999^ 

419,498;  ▼.  5. 
Segionet  cceli  tm,  iu.  745. 
Begiiton  of  two  kmda,  iii  3S8 ;  tr.  803. 

remitter  of/aei$^  a  royal  wotif  L  6*2. 
Bagiitej  of  doabia,  utility  o^  iii.  864. 
BagAi  magnitudo  Tom  qtudii,  i.  798. 
B«iiilAri^  of  the  uiUTone  snppoted  greater 

Uuui  ezitti.  It.  65. 
Begnlation  of  motion,  it.  241. 
BM,  Colonel,  hii  Osory  qfttomUj  i.  888. 
Beipnblioai  admiiiiitimtio,  L  792—828. 
SaUtloiiahip,  whether  iny  Mowt  syinpaUiies 

between  thoae  of  near  blood,  ii  666* 
EtlMtt,  iweetmeaU  will,  H  605. 
Xelioi  of  the  ninta,  ir.  855. 
Beligio  politicorum,  L  789—791. 
BftUgioa  promoted  by  philoaophy  tad  huntn 
learning,  iii.  800. 
light  of  netura  inauiflcient  to  incnleate, 

uL  47a 
nae  and  limita  of  reaaon  in  mattera  of,  iii. 

479. 
faith,  the  internal  aoiil  of.  Hi.  488. 
wonhip,  the  external  body  of^  A. 
declinationa  firom,  iii.  490. 
moral  philoaophy,  the  handnuud  to,  iii. 

433,  441. 
when  bound  to  protect  oatuial  knowledge, 

ill  221. 
chamcteriatica  of  different  religiona,  iii. 

251. 
religioua  culture  of  the  mind,  method  oi^ 

iii.  441. 
religious  queationa  ezVnnited,  r.  110. 
Bemoraa,  final  cauaea  in  phyaica  check  the 

ship  of  science  like,  iy.  363. 
Benfua,  town  of  the  New  Atlantia,  reyela- 

tion  of  the  Gospel  at,  iii.  137. 
Benoratio  per  Tioea,  aire  reatitutio  aucci  noTi, 

iL  .202. 
BenoTatioB  of  fleah,  t.  809,  810. 
Biepentanoo  for  faults  it.  464,  495. 
BepereoMio  ventorum,  ii.  44. 
Beporteri  in  Law  Courta,  t.  104. 

Reports  of  judgments  at  law  muat  be 

accurate,  t.  103,  104. 
medical,  iy.  384. 
BepreaentatlTe  poeay,  iii.  844. 
Bepatation,  a  man\  proceeds  from  hia  own 
household,  ill.  469  ;  v.  41. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  ir.  476. 
Beipeet  of  persons  by  judges,  t.  50. 
Bespiratio  animalium,  ii.  204 — 206. 
causa  refrigerii,  A. 

cchiliitio  ejus  mortem  infert,  cur,  ii.  204. 
Beipiration  of  animals,  ii.  312,  818. 

produces  refrigeration,  t5. 
Beaponia  pnutoi/vm  ctptid  Romanoi^  i.  824. 
Beat,  simple  and  absolute,  both  in  the  whole, 
and  in  the  parts,  does  not  exist,  t.  429. 
is  the  effect  of  an  equilibrium  of  mo- 
tions, ifr. 
in  bodies  ezista  only  in  appeannoe,  It. 

232. 
not  excluded  from  nature^  r.  550. 


Batraftt,  in  evciy  pursuit  a  ntrest  mivt  he 

secured,  ir.  468 ;  t.  75. 
BatrofpeetlTa  lawa,  t.  97, 98. 
BtTwlad  raUgten,  iii  478,  «f  segt. 
Baralatioii,  the  nature  of,  to  be 

by  the  true  interpretatioo  of  Scripture,  iiL 
483. 
Barengt,  antitheaea  &r  and  agaioatt  it.  488. 
Bariawa  of  booka,  iT.  494. 
BeroliitioBa,  aatrokgical  doctrine  of.  it.  850, 

851. 
BhadM  me<ventea  ad  ?entnm,  iL  65. 
Bhttorie,  or  Oratory,  digni^  of  the  art,  iii. 
409 ;  ir.  454. 

great  maaters  hare  tnated  of^  it.  455i. 

aubaerrient  to  the  iraaginatMO,  i8t, 

duty  and  office  o^  it.  456. 

defence  of.  It.  457* 

neglected  in  prirate  dieeoone,  ir.  458. 

appendioea  to  the  Promptoary  part,  ift. 

eofours  of  good  and  eril^  It.  458— ^72L 

antitheaea,  ir.  478—492. 

leeaer  focma,  iv.  492, 498. 

laboured    by  Aristotle  and  Cieero^  iii. 
409. 

duty  and  office  o^  t& 

examplea  of^  A. 

controls  the  afleeUons  1^  inflaenctng  the 
imagination,  iii.  410. 

difference  between  logic  and,  iii.  411. 

deficiendea  in,  iii.  412. 

too  early  taught  in  univeraitiea^  liL  326. 

music  has  the  same  figures,  ii  888,  389 ; 
iii  230. 

danger  of  aepaxating  fium  philoaopliy,  ir. 
373. 
Bliatorioa  aapientii  inferior,  i  670. 

ODtim^  de  eA  plurea  acripaerunty  i  671. 

phantaaisB  aubaerrit,  tb. 

officiom  ejna,  i(. 

finia  ejus,  ib, 

a  Phitone  fidsd  aoeoaatna,  i  672. 

diffsrt  a  dialecticA  qnomodd,  L  67S. 

pro  ratione  auditomm  ae  accommodat,  •&. 

Appendicea  Rhetoricse,  — 

1.  Colorea  boni  ac  mali  appaientia, 
i  674—688. 

2.  Antitheta  rerum,  t  689 — ^706. 
8.  Formulse  minorea,  i.  707,  708, 

BhatoriolaBi,  long-liyed,  ▼.  280. 

Bhabarb,  to  make  infusion  o(  ii  345,  356, 

858. 
Biohei,  antitheaea  for  and  against,  ir.  475. 
Bight  hand  and  left,  origin  of  the  ^«»*'VtiiTn 

ii  631. 
Bing  hung  1^  a  thread  in  a  wina^Iaai^  ii 

660. 
Book  ruUof,  exudationa,  ii  340. 
Boger  Baeon.    Se$  B«»n,  Rt^er. 
Bom  an  Empire,  the  most  flounshing  age  ofl 
iii  303. 
beat  goremed  at  the  time  the  atta  moat 

flourished,  iii.  274. 
the  last  of  earthly  monarchiea,  ▼.  81. 
Roman  practice  of  naturalisation,  t.  88. 
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of  eoloniaadoD,  t.  88. 
Boman  oiiitiiieiit,  ii.  865. 
Xoxnana  Baipnblioa   dotm  ci?et  continue 
acoepit,  i.  797. 
FioM  ImpeHi  protolii,  i.  800. 
Romanofl  nanqoani  imperii  fiutigium  con- 
■ceuditse,  donee  ad  artium  culmen  Bimul 
perreDissent,  i.  442. 
imperatores  Romani  literatoram  patroni, 
1.  471,  472. 
Bootf,  the  different  kinds  of,  ii.  588. 

direction  taken  bj,  yariei,  why,  ii.  641. 
■onrel  the  deepeat,  ii.  548. 
growth  of  the  onion,  ii.  541. 
loot  and  branch,  conTertibility-  of,  it.  165; 
t.  278.    See  Garden. 
Borei  mattttini  nnde  Teniunt,  li.  291. 
Bo«  solii,  I  Z56 ;  ir.  239. 
Boaacea  aqua,  I  354. 
Boffdd  jvieea  eontribata  to  loogoTitj,  t.  330. 

how  generated,  A, 
Boaea,  how  to  make  grow  in  water,  ii.  477, 
478. 
to  make  flower  kite,  ii.  479,  480. 
damask  not  known  in  England  more 

than  100  yean,  il  544. 
qnilto  o^  ii.  363. 
rose  learei,  how  to  preierfe.  ii  462;  ill. 
828. 


Boia-water  in  fiuntmg  fit,  it.  238. 
Botatio  ab  oriente  in  oocidentem,  non  proprie 
cceleetit  eed  plani  cosmica,  iii.  53,  773. 
exempla  ejus,  iii.  53,  54. 
terrs  latis  lioent^r  excogitatnm,  iii.  53. 
rotationia  differentue  noTem,  i.  345. 
Tentoniro,  ii.  52. 
doctrine  Telesii,  iii.  97. 
coelestiam,  i  297 ;  iii.  52, 97.    Ficfe  Mia- 
lilla.  Terra. 
Botation,  nine  differences  of  the  motion,  iT. 
229. 
Telesina,  doctrines  o^  t.  478. 
from  east  to  west,  not  a  celestial  bat  a  eos- 
mical  motion,  t.  449. 
proofr  of,  T.  450,  451. 
of  the  earth,  it.  373 ;  t.  526,  551,  552. 
an  arbitrary  supposition,  t.  450. 
of  all  things  round  the  poles,  t.  454. 
of  the  heaTenly  bodies,  It.  I889  ^^l  ▼• 

551. 
poles  of^  It.  348. 

no  argoment  of  eternity  arises  from,  t. 
526,  530. 
Bnbigo,  canaa  ejus,  ii.  264. 
Boles  of  Law,  t.  105, 106. 
Bnminated  Hiftory,  It.  310. 
But,  caose  o^  t.  359. 
ByaM  of  wet  frosts,  t.  389. 


s. 


SabbatUeM  pnnait  of  fortune,  t.  77. 

Sacohanun  Satomi,  ii.  460. 

Baerifiees,  smell  0^  inclined  men  to  doTOtion, 

ii.  650. 
Saifiron,  colonring  powers  of,  show  minnteness 
of  snbdiTision,  iii.  238;  t.  419,  421. 
to  prepare,  iii.  828. 
an  astringent,  t.  285. 
preTents  sea-sickness,  t5. 
to  be  worn  in  a  bag  on  the  stomach,  t. 
295 
8agltt8B  similitado,  it  691. 
8agnu  Kioolans,  on  the  Tidee,  iii.  40,  41. 
8aU.    ^  Winds. 

Saint  James's  Fielda,  oondnit  in,  ii.  398. 
Saint  Kaeario,  carious  plant  in  the  desert 

of,  il  588. 
8aint  Panl,  his  caution  against  Tain  philoso- 
phy, iii.  266. 
the  only  learned  apostle,  iii.  299. 
Sal,  quid  sit,  ii.  82,  83. 
Salamander,  what  his  nature  must  be,  iL  626. 

his  wool,  ii  591. 
Salgaini,  floating  meadows  of,  in  the  Indian 

Sea,  iL  540. 
Salinnm  aigentenm  formA  Campanili,  iii.  711. 
Salomon,  house  of,  in  the  New  Atlantis,  its 
origih,  iii.  145,  146. 
dress  of  the  &thers  of  the  house,  iii.  154. 
end  of  its  foundation,  iii  156. 
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preparations  and  instraments  used  therein, 

ill  156—164. 
his  censure  of  excess  of  writing  and 

readmg  books  explained,  iii  266. 
his  learning  and  wisdom,  iii.  298. 
his  aphorisms  and  writings,  t5. 

their  wisdom  and  policy,  iii.  448. 
examples  of,  iii.  448 — 452. 
ealendarium  ejus  temporum,  i.  434. 
de  sensibns,  l  434,  435. 
de  multitudine  librorum,  i  435. 
de  diritiis,  i.  444. 

tapientia  ejus  et  historia  natnralis,  i.  467. 
parabolsB  ejus  ezplicatse,  i.  751 — 768. 
gloria  regia,  quid,  iii.  610. 
Salt  water  becomes  fresh  by  percolation,  iL 

839,  633. 
by  filtration,  iL  340. 
in  pits  on  the  shore  becomes  brackish 

again,  why,  iL  633. 
aseful  to  water  some  planta  with,  iL  548. 
will  dissolve  salt  sooner  than  fresh  water, 

iL63a 
some  plants  taste  of,  iL  539,  540. 
gathered  from  the  water  by  white  of  t^% 

or  blood,  iL  666. 
the  doctrine  of  the  chemists  absurd,  iv. 

242. 
chemistry  of,  t.  205,  206.    See  Sea. 
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SalTfttor  Mnndi,  i.  468. 
SanguiSt  operatio  niper  Mngntnem,  et  calorem 
sanguificanteni,  ii.  180 — 182. 
est  irrigatio  lacconim  et  membrornm,  ii. 

180. 
qaomodo  refrigenndus,  ii.  181. 
qao  finnior  reddendut,  ib. 
missio  ejus  frequent  an  salubrit,  ii.  157* 
8ap,  diflferent  natures  of,  ii.  543.     See  Garden. 
Sapienoe,  or  lummary  philosophji  ir.  337. 
flapientia  definitio,  i.  464,  540. 
Sftrsa-perilla,  ii.  202. 
fkttagentia  astronomoram,  iii.  775. 
Batan,  echo  will  not  repeat,  ii.  428. 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,  iv.  193. 

planetse  Jovid,  i.  308 ;  iii.  746,  747. 
Bathana  abysinB,  quid,  i.  482. 
Batiety,  why  some  meats  induce,  more  quickly 

than  others,  ii.  4'*0,  441. 
Batnration,  contraction  of  bodies  by,  ▼.  896. 
Satam,  the  motion  of,  v.  552. 
Batomns  quietis  et  contemplationii  doz,  i. 
463. 
Saturni  motas,  iii.  774. 
Batyra  seria,  sive  tractatus  de  interioribas 

rerum,  desiderata,  L  730. 
Batyrt,  meaning  of^  iv.  324. 
Bavionr,  his  mode  of  answering  questions,  y. 

117. 
Baxony,  Dnke  of,^  composure  with  which  he 

received  his  death  warrant,  iv.  375. 
Bcholastical  divinity,  iii.  483. 
Boholastici,  iii.  572. 

stylus  rcribendi  eorum,  i.  451. 
Teriniculatee  eorum  qufestiones,  i.  453. 
tanquam  aranese  tezentes  telas,  ib, 
jurabant  in  verba  magistri  Aristotelis,  i. 

457,  458. 
industria  eorum  perdita,  i.  455. 
Bohoolmen,  iheir  method^  i.  454. 

rested  only  upon  agitation  of  wit,  iii. 

504. 

incorporated  Aristotle  into  the  Christian 

religion,  iii.  499. 

Bdencei,  Causes  why  so  little  progress  made 

in  them,  iv.  14, 77—91 ;  i.  93—95. 

shortneRS  of  the  periods  of  learning, 

ir.  77. 
neglect  of  natural  philosophy,  iy.  78, 

79. 
their  true  gonl  and  aim  mistaken, 

iy.  79. 
no  settled  course  of  experimenting, 

iv.  80. 
prejudice   against    experiment,    iv. 

81. 
over-respect  for  antiquity,  iv.  82. 
satisfaction    at    things  already  in- 
vented, iv.  83. 
apparoiit  complfteness  of  science  as 
.  taught,  iv.  85. 

confiniiRtion  of  ancient  error  by  ex- 
posure of  modem  imposture,  ib, 
narrowness  of  research,  iv.  86,  87. 
superstition    opposed  to    new  dis- 
coveries, iv  87 — 89. 
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mode  of  inttniction  in  sehoola,   it. 

89. 
want  of  rewards  for  discoveries,  iv. 

90. 
belief  in  the  existence  of  impom- 
bilities,  iv.  90,  91. 
■ignments  of  hope  for  their  fatare  progress, 
i.  93— 97;  iv.  91— 102. 
their  advancement  foretold  by  Daniel, 

iv.  92. 
errors  passed,  iv.  92 — 98. 
a  closer  league  between  the  experi- 
mental and  rational  fiacnltaea,  iv. 
93. 
a  purer  natural  pbilosopbjr,  •&. 
a  new  birth  of  science  from  ezpoi- 

ment,  iv.  93,  94. 
a  natural  history  on  a  better  plan, 

iv.  94. 
employment  of  experiments  locifers, 

iv.  95. 
a  written  record  of  experiments,  ir. 

96. 
tables  of  discorety,  t&. 
eduction  of  axioms,  ib. 
ascending  scale  of  axioms,  iv.  97. 
a  new  form  of  induction,  iy.   97, 

98. 
union  of  the  sciences,  iv.  98. 
further  grounds  of  hope,  iy.  98 — 
102. 
those  at  present  in  use   not  interfered 

with  by  the  new  method,  iy.  112. 
strength  of,  consists  in  union,  iii.  286, 

367. 
three,  which  are  more  allied  to  imagination 

than  reason,  iii.  289. 
unify  of,  insisted  on  by  Bacon,  L  65. 
Bousm^s  idea  of,  i.  25^ — 35. 
how  related  to  power,  i.  25,  26. 
in  sciences  of  conceit  the  first  author 
goeth  fiirthest,  and  time  leeseth  and 
corrupteth,  iii.  226. 
their  true  goal  is,  that  human  life  be 
endowed  with    new  discoveries   and 
powers,  iv.  79. 
scientific  inquiries,  nowhere  forbidden  in 

Scripture,  iii.  500. 
present  mode  of  dogmatic  delivery  checks 

further  progress  in,  iii.  498. 
new  world  of,  to  be  discovered,  iii.  223. 
the  new  world  of,  or  desiderata,  y.  121 — 

123. 
just  division  of  them,  iy.  126. 
divisions  of,  iv.  275—281.     iS^  Philo- 
sophy, Knowledge,  Understanding. 
Bcientie  humanse  opus  et  intentio,  L  227. 
intentio  ejus  est,  dati  effectiks  in  quovia 

subjecto  causas  no<«se,  iii.  554,  793. 
falsi    ejus   fines,   et  finis  verus,  i.  462, 

463. 
non  sit  tanquam  scortum,  aut  tanquam 

ancilla,  sed  tanquam  sponsa,  i.  463. 
hominis  imperium  8el&  scienti^  constare. 
111,  611. 
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«t  potentiA  hmnana  in  idem  coincidunt, 

i.  157. 
tre«  ejus  limites,  i.  435—437. 
an   mentem  ad  Atheitmum  inclinat,  i. 

436. 
quae  lapram  Ikominii  introduzit,  qnalii,  i. 
•       465. 

inflat  doctot,  i.  433w 
ialsitas  hujus  dogmatis,  i.  434 — 437. 
antidotos  acientise  charitas,  i.  435. 
hodie  infoeliciter  se  habet,  i.  228. 
Teie  scire,  esse  per  cautas  scire,  ift. 
prsesent,  ad  certitudinem  openun  non  ao- 

cedit,  iii.  591. 
errores  atqne  inania  literatomm,  L  450 — 

458. 
in  prime  auctore  maximi  florent,  cor,  iii. 

679. 
acientiarum  partitienes,  i.  235,  425,  430. 
doctrioaram  interoperies,  L  450. 

doctrina  fucata  et  mollis,  tive  intern- 
penes  verbonim,L  450 — 452. 
luxuries    orationis,     Terbornm 
magis  quam  remm  0tudioaa,tft. 
aculeata  sententiamm  Dreritas, 
i.  452. 
doctrina  litigiosa,  sive  intemperies  in 
rebus  ipsis,  i.  452 — 455. 
oontentiones  de  reboi  nullius 
momenti,  ib, 
doctrina  fiintastica,  qasB  ad  falsitatem 
et  imposturam  spectat,  i.  455— -458. 
Titiosi   hnmores,  give  errores    doctrinse, 
I  458—462. 

immodicnm  stndium  antiquttatis  et 

noritatis,  i.  458. 
sospicio,  quflB    nihil  nunc    primiim 

posse  inveniri,  autnmat,  i.  459. 
error,  optimam    opinionem    semper 

obtinuisse,  i.  460. 
prsematura  reductio  doctrinanun  in 

methodos,  i&. 
philosopbiss  prirose  renunciatio,  ib, 
adoratio  intellectus  humani,  vb, 
immodica  indinatio  ad  nnam  philo- 
sophise partem,  i  461. 
impatientia  dubitandi,  t5. 
modus  magistralis  tradendi   doctri- 

nam,  i.  462. 
scopi  stndiorum  non  satis  nobiles,  ib, 
deviatio  ab  ultimo  doctrinarum  fine, 
ib. 
adentiSB  fines  falsi,  et  finis  vems,  i.  462, 

463. 
Terum  doctrins  pondus  et  pretiura,   I 

463. 
dignitas  ejus  ex  divinis  testimoniis  os- 
tenditur,  i.  463—469. 
in  attributis  et  actis  Dei,  i.  463, 

464. 
in  ordinibus  angelorum,  i.  464, 
in  cieatione  lucis,  i.  465. 
in  distribu^ne  dienun,  ib, 
in  actionibiu  .hominia  in  Paradiso, 
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in  personii  Abeli  et  Cami,  i  465, 

466. 
in  mentione  inventorum  artinm,  i. 

466. 
in  lege  Mosis,  ik 
in  libro  Jobi,  i.  466,  467. 
in  sapientiii  regis  Salomonis,  h  467. 
in  person^  Salvatoris,  i.  468. 
in  Apostolis  indoctis,  ib, 
in  doctriii&  S.  Pauli,  tft. 
in  eruditis  Episcopis,  i.  468,  469. 
officia  duo  qnie  humaniores  iiterse  reli- 
gioni  persolvunt,  i.  469. 
qndd  incitaroenta  sint  ad  Divinam 
/  gloriam  exaltandam,  ib. 

qu6d  antidota  exhibcmt  eontia  in- 
fidelitatem,  ib, 
dignitas  ejus  ex  humanis  testimoniis  oa- 
tenditur,  i.  469—484. 
quod  ad  necessitates,  qus  ab  ipsft 
natnr&     iroponuntur,    suble- 
yandas,  i.  469,  470. 
in  apotheosi  authorum  novarura 
artium,  i  470. 
quod  ad  merita  in  civilibns  et  in 
reprimendis  incommodis  quce  homo 
homini  infert,  i.  470 — 472. 
in  fiibulA  de  theatro  OrpbeL 
in  felicitate  tempomm  sub  eru- 
ditis principibus,  i.  471. 
quod  ad  virtutes  militares,  L  472 — 
479. 
in  exemplis  Alezandri,  Xeno- 
phontis,  et  Ciesaris,  i.  473 
—479. 
quod  ad  virtutem  moralem,  i.  479 — 
481. 
humanas  mentes  feritate  atque 

barbarie  exuit,  i  479. 
minuit  timorem  mortis,  i.  480. 
aingulia  auimi  roorbit  remedia 
fuppeditat,  ib, 
quod  ad  potentiam  et  imperiuro,  i. 

481,  482. 
quod  ad  fortunas  et  honores,  i.  482. 
qi^od  ad  delectationem,  i.  482,  483. 
quod    ad    immodalitatein-,    i.   483, 
484. 
cnr  per  tot  ssBcula  scientiae  par&m   pro- 
mote,   i.    126,   186—199;  iii. 
593. 
tres  tantiim  doctrinarum  periodi,  L 

186. 
naturalis  philosophia  neglecta,    iii. 

595 ;  i.  186—188. 
modus  explorandi  inoertus,  I  189. 
Oftentatio    periectae    scientisB    apud 

scriptores,  i.  193. 
antiqua  confirmata  a  novorum  vani- 

loquentiSL,  i.  194. 
eontemplatio  non  satis  lata.  i.  195. 
fuperstitionis  inimicitio,  iii.  595 — 

597;  i.  196,  197. 
institnta  scholarum  vitiosa,  i.  198. 
suppositio  impossibilium,  i.  198, 199. 
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SoieEtLa^  eotUmved, 

opinio  copisB  omimi  inopia,  iii.  598 ; 

i.  191—198. 
jonra  in  rertNi  magistri,  iii.  598, 

594. 
meta  ipia  icientiA  non  fixa,  iii.  594; 

i  188. 
tlieoIogicB    et    philosophia,    id    ett 
fidei  et  tensus,  conjugium  dam* 
natam,  iiL  595 — 597. 
odinm  noTitatis  in  academiii,    iii. 

597. 
Toieratio  antiqnitatit,  iii.   598 ;   i. 

190. 
panra  prsBmia,  iii.  598  ;  1..198. 
verboram  natura  raga,  iii.  599. 
jactationet    magittroram,    iii   599, 

600. 
fattidium  ezperimentoronii  iiL  600  ; 

i  190. 
philoBophia  quae  nunc  est,  iii.  601— 

606. 
demonstrationes  quae  in  uin    sunt 

infirmae,  iii.  606 — 608. 
methodui    inventionii    praescriptiu 
nulIuB,  iiL  608. 
car  tandem  nora  ipei  scientiarum  pro- 
movendarum,  L  200 — 210. 
Danielii  prsedicta,  L  200. 
errores  prseteriti,  i.  2C0 — 206, 
ez    arctiore  ftedere    experimentalii 

et  rationalia  facultatis,  i.  201. 
ez  philosophift  naturali  puriore,  ib, 
in  regeneratione  scientiarura,  i.  202. 
hiatoria  naturalis  mr'lius  instructa, 

ib, 
ezperimenta  lacifera,  i.  203. 
methudus  provehendae  ezperientiae, 

ib. 
ezperientia  literata,  L  204. 
tabulae  inveniendi,  ii, 
aziomatam  ednctio,  t&. 
gradua  continui  aziomatum,  L  205. 
inductio  nova,  ib, 
oonjunctio  acientianim,  i.  206. 
conaideratioiK^a  aliiB  quae  apem  fa- 
ciunt,  L  206—210. 
de  dignitate  finia  propositi,  iii.  609 — 612. 
quae  de  fine   dicta    posse   voda    aimilia 

videri,iiL6r2— 617. 
de  media  perficiendi,  iiL  617,  618. 
•ecreta  acieutise  an  proferenda,  iii.  528, 

529. 
tradendi  modus  legitimua,  ib, 
eAdem  methodo  animo  alteriua  inainnanda, 

qti&  primitua  inventa  est,  L  664. 
antitheta  de  acientii,  L  698.     Vi<U  Doc- 
trina. 
Bdentia  oIvIHb,  i.  746—828. 
difiicillimn,  i.  746. 
sunt  tria  quae  difficultatea  levant,  ib, 
trea  ejus  partes,  — 

1.  de  con  versa tione,  L  747 — 749. 

2.  de  n*'gotiis,  L  749 — 791, 

a,  de  occasionibus  apariis,  L  749 
^769. 


Seientlm  dTUii— «>fi<MtM(i. 

5.  da  ambito  vite,  L  769—791. 
8i.  de  imperio  live  republic^,  L  793 
—828.         Se0     Civil   Know- 
ledge. 
Soomen,  inatmct  not,  ▼.  39. 

bring  a  city  to  destruction,  ▼.  42. 
Sootland,  partiality  and  obliquity  of  historr 

of,  iiL  336. 
Seotdh  akinck,  iL  359. 

Seriptwet,  atudy  of  God's  works,  the  key  to, 
iii.  301. 
two  kinds  of  interpretations  of,  iiL  4BX 
ezpoaition  of,  should   be  different  from 
that  of  uninspired  books,  iiL  484,  486. 
anagogical  ezpoaition  of,  iiL  485. 
not  only  the  literal  sense  to  be  taken,  in. 

487. 
ezpoaition  of,  not  deficient,  iii.  487. 
nowhere  forbid  the  inquiries  of  science, 

iii.  500. 
inventors  of  arts  mentioned  with  honour, 

ib. 
authority  of  interpreting,  t.  116. 
manner  of  interpreting;  of  two  aorta,  r. 

116—118. 
want  of  a  collection  of  annotations,  v. 
118. 
8oyll«,  Fable  of,  learning  likened  to,  iii.  232  ; 
iv.  14, 
scientiae    synbolum,    L    126,  454 ;  iiL 
577,  578,  604. 
Sea,  cleamesa  of,  varies,  why,  iL  551. 

is  black  when  in  motion,  white  when  at 

rest,  why,  ii.  630. 
narrow,  more  rough  than  the  open,  why, 

ii.  632. 
configuration  of  the,  iv.  261,  266. 
to  be  roaster  of,  is  an  abridgment  of  a 

monarchy,  v.  86. 
command  of,  by  Great  Britain,  t& 
proposed  history  o^  iv.  266.     Sm  Salt- 
water, Tides. 
Sea-brOMM  differ  from  land  winda  in  certain 

points,  V.  152,  158. 
Sea-hare  erodeth  the  lungs,  iL  666. 
Sea-long,  iv.  132,  404. 
Seaweed  used  aa  manure,  ii.  486. 
Seals,  astrological,  iv.  355. 
Sean  loaeth   aomewhat  of  hia  windiness  by 

decocting,  ii.  346. 
Second,  that  which  all  parties  put  second  is 
best,  iv.  461. 
second  causes^  iii.  219. 
Secrecy  inducea  trust,  iii.  460;  v.  63. 

the  necessity  of,  v.  69. 
Secret,    vhether    Lord    Bacom    eoniempUied 

keeinng  hi*  system  a  wecret^  L  107 — 1 1 3. 
Secreta  acientin  an  profen^nda,  iiL  528.  529. 
Secondnm  mobile,  iiL  734,  747 ;  v.  511,  523. 
Seditioni,  what  timea  moat  subject  to,  iii> 

273, 
Seduoement,  footatepa  of,  the  same  in  divine 

and  human  truth,  iv.  411. 
Seed  of  animals,  v.  258. 
SegetM  et  papaver,  amidtia  inter,  i.  361. 
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Seidell  <m  mgrnory^  L  648. 

Selenographia,  i.  308 ;  iil  760.  * 

Selenographj  conceired  by  Gilbert,  iv.  193  ; 

▼.535. 
Self-adTancement,  iii.  454. 
•elf-confidence,  iii.  455. 
•elf-declnratioD,  medium  to  be  obieired 

in,  iii.  466. 
•eir-iiiterest)  iil  454. 
•elt-knowledge  neoeteaiy  to  the  ettain- 

ment  of  fortune,  iiL  461. 
self-love,   triple  desire  proceediDff  firom, 

iil  425. 
Semele,  mother  of  Bacchui,  iT.  838. 
Bemlna  Democriti,  iii.  737. 
Sempenrive,  ^reat,  il  350. 
Seneea,  iii.  531. 

on  eloquence,  t.  4. 

on  true  greatneta,  t.  6. 

error  regpectmg  kit  age  perceived  by  BaeoHj 

ii.  96. 
an  example  of  learning  and  patriotina, 

iii.  278. 
hit  comparison  of  fallacies  with  feats  of 

jugglers,  iii.  393. 
Neronis  paedagogus,  i  439. 
quidam,  inquit,  tam  sunt  umbratiles,  nt 

putent  in  tnrbido  esse  qnicquid  in  luce 

est,  i.  441. 
SenecsB  quinquennium,  i  446. 
stylus  ejus  scribendi,  i.  452. 
de  naturA  human  A,  i.  716. 
de  parti  bus  vitsB  quisque  deliberat,  de 

summ&  nemo,  iii  23% 
Seniatioil    universally    difftuedy    tehether    a 

doctrine  held  by  Bacon^  i.  55. 
Seme  and  the  sensible,  doctrine  concerning,  iv. 

401—404. 
two  great  de6cients  in,  ir.  402. 
the  difference  of  perception  and  sense,  !▼• 

402,  403. 
inquiry  as  to  the  form  of  light,  iv.  403, 

404. 
ministers  to  imagination,  how,  ir.  405. 
the  passions  of  bodies  which  have  sense, 

and   of  bodies  without  sense,  have  a 

great  correspondence,  v.  432. 
a  just  distinction    of  the    passions    of 

matter  will   give  the  number  of  the 

senses,  ▼.  433. 
possible  number  of,  iT.  165. 
sense  of  man  compared  to  the  son,  iiL 

267. 
light  and  hearing  the  porest  of  the  senses, 

iii.  378. 
sufficiency  of  the  senses  to  report  truth, 

iii.  244,  888. 
with  diligent  assistance,  nay  suffice  for 

knowledge,  iv.  412. 
knowledge  derived  from,  it.  836. 
deceire  in  two  ways,  it.  26,  58. 
artificial  aids  to  the,  iv.  192—194. 
of  animals  keener  than  of  men,  ir.^201. 
effecto  of  odious  objects  on,  ii.  597.* 
the  arts  which  minister  to  their  pleasnrei^ 

It.  895. 
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Seniui  et  sensihile,  L  610--618. 

differentia  peroeptionis  et  sensus,  Ut, 
ad  scientiam  an  sufficiunt,  i.  622. 
pauiones  corporum  qua  sensu  dotantur, 
et  quae  sensu  carent,  magnum  oonsensum 
habent,  iii.  28. 
ex    pasftionibus    materiss    rit^  distinctis 

sequetur  numerus  sensuum,  t&. 
quomodo  res  fugiunt  sensum,  i.  309. 
animal i urn  perfectiores,  quam  hominum, 

L  315. 
senstlks  culpa  duplex,  i.  138,  168. 
human!  solem  referunt,  i.  436. 
ceratse  als  sensuum,  ib. 
ministraiiones  ad,  i.  307  ;  iii.  552. 
Seperatlo  et  alieratio  materiss,  iii  18. 

duplex,  yA.  22. 
Seponttioii  of  bodies  by  weight,  experiments 
touching,  ii.  343,  344. 
of  claret  from  water,  ii.  343. 
of  bodies  of  uneqijal  weight,  t5. 
of  brine  from  fre»h  water,  and  of  so^aied 

from  pure  water,  ii.  344. 
separation    and    alteration    of    matter, 

inquiry  concerning,  t.  423. 
two  kinds  of,  v.  428. 
Series  ventonim,  Ii.  53. 
Serious  satire,  or  a  treatise  on  the  inner 

nature  of  things,  ▼.  18. 
Seryanti,  wise,  shall  rule  orer  a  foolish  son, 
▼.  37. 
curse  a  master  who  listens  to  lies,  r.  38, 43. 
hold  a  master's  reputation,  r.  41. 
must  not  be  brought  up  delicately,  t.  47. 
free  attendants  upon  noblemen  in  &]gland, 
T.  83. 
SeTerixLTU^aDonuft  phytidan,  i.  564  ;  iii.  538. 

ParaceUi  discipulus,  i.  564. 
Sexes,  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the^  ii.  621, 
622. 
organic  difference  of,  iv.  166. 
Sexnnm  comparatio,  i.  279. 
Sfondratns,  hia  theory  o/Hdee,  iii.  41,  42. 
Shadows,  outlines  appear  tremulous,  why,  it 
632. 
experiment  concerning,  iv.  418. 
Shakespeare,  hie  plays  first  published  in  de 
same  year  with  Lord  Baoon*e  ^  De  Auff' 
mentis^'**  i.  519. 
Shell,  casting  the,  ii.  575. 
Shell-fish  not  to  be  classed  with  insecta,  ii. 

630. 
Ship.     See  Winds. 

of  the  church,  v.  111. 
Showers,  at  what  seaoons  beneficial,  ii.  545. 
Sidmesiee,  summer  and  winter,  why,  ii.  468. 
hot  and  moist  years,  whether  pestilential, 

ib. 
epidemics  break  forth  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year,  why,  ii.  468,  469.     Sb§ 
Diseases. 
Sidera.     Vide  Stars,  StellsB. 
Sight  and  hearing,  points  of  resemblance,  ii, 
T.  429,  430;  413,414. 
points    of   disagreement,  ii.  430—483. 
See  Vtsibles  and  Audibles. 
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8igiia  inter,  nnllum  magis  certmi  qoain  ex  friie- 

tibas,  iii.  577> 
SikOM  in  matten  of  aecrecy,  nntiUiem  for 
and  against,  iv.  483,  484. 

the  art  of,  t.  31. 

Pindar's  saying  on,  t6. 
flilani,  meaning  oi,  iv.  324. 
Bilva  8ilTanim»     Vide  SylTa  SylTamm. 
lilTer,  Chinese  mad  on  making,  ii.  448. 

drowning  of  in  baser  metals,  ii.  599, 

incorporation  of  with  tin,  iii.  802. 

combination  of  with  gold,  ih, 

more  easy  to  make  than  gold,  why,  iii 
803. 

three  ways  of  making,  A. 

its  eompoimds  with  other  metals,  iii.  806, 
809. 

aiWer  mines  near  Potosi,  their  influence 
on  the  cltmatei  v.  161. 
Similitude  and  diversity,  iv.  340. 

and  parable,  utility  of,  iii.  407. 
limple  fia/arM,  study  qf^  tchy  important,  i.  27. 

procesB  of  rejection  of^  i.  36,  37. 
fjmfH<«*  medicinalia,  it  156. 

tttilia  stomacho,  iL  187. 
lia,  degrees  and  progreu  tA^  iii.  489. 

form  of,  »6. 

motions  of,  »6. 

disclosed  by  the  law,  §6. 

of  infirmityt  t&. 

of  ignorance,  t&. 

of  malice,  »&. 
Binewi  of  war,  what,  i.  794,  795;  t.  72. 
Siniu  mazif,  de  fluzu  et  refluzu  maris  in,  iii 

57. 
Siroooo,  T.  166. 
8ixtnf  QuintoB,  i.  439. 
Skin,  casting  the,  ii.  574. 
Blayerj,  advantage  of,  in  ancient  times,  t.  84. 

abolished  by  Christian  law,  t6. 
Steep,  ii.  579,  580. 

hindrances  to,  ii.  579. 

some  noises  help,  ih, 

of  hybernation,  ii.  580,  638  ;  v.  277. 

restrains  the  motions  of  the  ipirits,  t.  277* 

of  Epimenides  without  food,  tAw 

after  dinner,  how  far  good,  r.  278. 

sedatives,  t&. 

trances,  t6. 

dreams  and  sleep,  a  history  o^  propped, 
iv.  26a 

the  two  gates  of,  r.  30. 

its  office  of  refrigeration,  t.  313. 

of  vegetables,  ii.  533.  Sm  Opiates,  Somnns. 
Slothfolnesa,  r.  49. 

learning  does  not  dispose  to,  iii.  272. 
Smelte,  iL  470,  471. 

are  sweeter  at  some  distance,  iL  470. 

of  dry  substances,  when  cmshed,  t6. 

of  flowers  not  so,  iL  471* 

in  plants,  if  the  flower  has  a  scent  the 
leaf  has  none,  why,  iL  470. 

imiiated  by  chemistry ^  iii.  163. 

of  fresh  dry  earth  cooling  and  wholesome, 
T.  275. 

history  of,  proposed,  iv.  269.   See  Odours. 


Smelting,  experiment  in,  iv.  415. 

Snake,  the  spoil  o^  a  charm,  ii.  66S. 

Snaste  of  a  candle,  ii.  464. 

Sneering  caused  by  kniking  at  the  ami,  why, 

iL  658. 
Snow  lying  long  makes  a  frmtliil  year,  vbr, 
iL  545. 
hath  a  secret  warmth,  iiL  597. 
Psalm  cxlviL  16,  applied    by    m    motik 

to  prove  this,  •&, 
dissolves  fastest  upon  the  aeacoast,  ii.  649. 
colder  than  water,  ib, 

comes  in  winter,  hail  in  sommer,  why,  tft. 
cherisheth,  but  frost  killeth,  •&. 
version  of  water  into,  iL  377,  378. 
Sonp-bnbblee,  an  instsace  of  the  tenacity  of 

fluids,  T.  27. 
Soelety,  three  kinds  of  good  sought  in,  t.  32. 
comfort  against  solitnda,  tk 
assistance  in  business,  tb. 
protection  against  injuries^  t&. 
Socntea,  accusation  of,  by  Anytns,  ill  269, 
M  aeq. 

to  what  compared  by  Plato,  iiL  280. 
argument  with  Hippies,  iiL  332 ;  iv.  296. 
Cicero's  complaint  o^  iii.  228w 
his  instances  from  mean  objects,  it.  297. 
hit  disclaimer  of  knowledge,  ironical,  iv. 

412. 
placed  folidty  in  virtoe,  ▼•  8, 13. 
dubitator,  L  462. 

controveisia  ejus  cum  sophiatA  de  felici- 
tate, L  724. 
philosophiam  de  ccbIo  devocavit,  L  463. 
baud  absimilis   pharmacopolamm   pyxi- 

dibu^  i.  448. 
dektio  in  eum,  i  487,  442. 
ironia  ejus,  L  499,  621. 
redargutionis  modus,  i.  642. 
Soda,  Lovo-LaHnfor  a  headeUM,  L  630. 
Sella,  liking  of  certain  plants  for  certain  soils, 
iL544. 
nature  of,  shown  by  their  natunl  produc- 
tions, iL  544. 
indications  of  fruitful,  iL  545w 
Sol  poUuta  loca  ingreditor,  nee  tamen  inqui- 
natur,  L  49flL 
principum  fortunam  subit,  iL  36. 
an  centrum  ccslestium,  iiL  739. 
manifest^  habet  assectatores,  Venerem  et 

Mercurium,  iiL  740. 
maculse  in  sole,  iii.  746. 
mntata  solis  fiicies,  iiL  752. 
an  a  terrenis  motibua  affectns,  iiL  113. 
Vide  Coelestia. 
Solamona,  king  of  the  New  Atlantis,  hia  insti- 
tutions, iii.  144,  145. 
Selida  et  liquida,  giavitati  pariter  aubjecta, 
iii.  25,  26. 
I4>petittts  continuitatis  in  aolidisy  mota 
gravitatis  fortior,  iiL  26. 
Solids  and  liquids  alike  subject  to  gravity,  v. 
430. 
^flerently  afiSected  by,  why,  t6. 
desire  of  continuity  strongest  in  solids,  t5. 
gravity  resisted  thereby,  v.  431. 
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Solomon,  hb  natanl  bistoiy,  ii.  510.    See 

Salomon. 
Solutio  eontinaitatis  in  tcientiis  litanda,  I  580. 
Solvent!  of  metals,  t.  872 — 375. 
Solyman  in  the  plaint  of  Sultania,  t.  159. 

in  campis  Sultanise,  ii.  38. 
Somersetshire,  the  soft  stone  quarried  there, 

hardpns  by  exposure,  ii.  620. 
Somnia,  interpretatio  eorum,  i.  583,  584. 
Sonmos,  ei&snat   motus  apiritanm,  iL  170, 
171. 
Epimenidia,  ii.  170. 
animalium  hybemantium,  iL  170.      See 

Hybernation. 
po8t  prandium  apiritibtts  prodest,  t5. 
moderatus  ad  prolongationem  vitse  fncit,  t& 
quae  conciliant  somnum,  ii.  170,  171. 
iisns  ejus  ad  refrigerandum,  ii.  205. 
bistoria  ejus  conscribenda,  i.  408. 
geminse  somni  ports,  i.  743.     See  Sleep. 
Son,  a  wise,  makes  a  glad  £Either,  t.  40. 

of  the  Tine,  iii.  148. 
Sonitmnm  bistoria  conscribenda,  i.  405. 
Sonns,  historia  soni  et  auditas,  iii.  657 — 680. 
diffusio  et  forma  ejus  qaalis,  iii.  659. 
quomodo  generetur,  iii.  659,  701. 
generatur  per  percussiones  Tel  aeris  ad 
aerem,  iii.  660. 
Tel  corporis  duri  ad  aerem,  iii.  661. 
▼el  corporis  duri  ad  corpus  durum, 

ib. 
per  percuBsionem  nndae,  t5. 
partes  aeris  aliquao  in  generatione 
soni,  iii.  661. 
duratio  soni,  non  continuatio  sed  renovatio, 

t6. 
fit  motus  localis  in  aere,  iii.  663. 
cur  pluriuro  simiil  aonorui^  confusio,  Tisi- 

bilium  nulla,  ib, 
qusB  corpora  ad  sonum  Tehendum,  quas  ad 

impediendum  propitia,  iii.  665. 
de  penetratione  soni,  ii.  665,  667. 
subter  aquam  generati,  iii.  665 — 667. 
diffunditur  in  ambitum  aphsericum,  iii. 
667. 
Donnihil  in  directione  primn  impul- 

aionis,  ib. 
occtipat  uniirersam   sphsne  aream, 

iii.  667,  €68. 
totus  intrabit  in  omnem  partem,  iii. 
668. 
per  lineas  directiores  fertnr,  ib. 
in  tninco  caTO  optimd  conservatur,  iii.  669, 

670. 
ntrikm  ascendat  aut  descendat  procliTina, 

ib. 
an  aono  nt  audita!  distantia  requiritur, 

ib. 
genera  lonoram,  iii.  670. 
mstnimentorum  species  diTcrse,  ill  671. 
quomodd  sonns  amplior  et  ezilior  red- 

ditur,iii.  671,  672. 
repercussio  ejus,  iii.  673. 
quibus  in  rebus  visibilia  et  audibilia  con- 

gruunt,  iii.  673,  674. 
quibus  diffenmt,  iii,  674 — 676. 

TT 


Bonm  ^  eontimmed, 

qudm  citd  sonns  genentnr  et  intent,  iii, 

662,  676,  677. 
non  tarn  dih  durat  quAm  fit  resonatio,  i« 

342. 
Tisibilia  oculis  oelerius  qjakm  soni  auribus 

fenintnr,  iii.  677. 
motu  Bonorum  minima  aeris  eontorbatio, 
iii.  677—679. 
Soot,  what,  T.  390. 

the  carcase  of  flamey  t.  423. 
Soothsayer,  his  adTice  to  Antony,  ii.  652. 
SophismaU,  i.  641,  674—688. 
Sophisms,  eicamples  of,  for  and  against,  iii, 

412  J  iT.  459—472. 
Sophistss  Grseconim,  iii.  565. 
Plato  et  Aristoteles,  iii.  566. 
sophistarum  errores,  i.  173,  174. 
Sophists  differed  from  the  ancient  rhetoricians^ 
how,  iT.  72. 
from  orators,  how,  iii.  894  ;  iT.  430. 
long-IiTed,  why,  ii.  653. 
their  errors.  It.  64. 
Sophistry,  iii.  411. 

fallacies  bandied  by  Aristotle  in  precept, 
and  by  Plato  in  example.  It.  430. 
Sophron,  siTe  tractatus  de  legitime  usu  ra- 
tionis  humansB  in  diTinis,  i.  833. 

or  the  legitimate  use  of  human  reason 
in  diTine  subjects,  t.  115. 
Sorceries  not  to  be  ignored  in  history.  It.  296. 
Soni  of  man,  It.  396. 

twofold,  the  rational  or  breath  of  life,  and 
the  sensible  or  produced,  iT.  396 — 604. 
its  substance,  whence  produced,  iT.  398. 
bow  differing  from  that  of  brutes,  »6. 
its  faculties,  ib. 

Bacon'B  doctrine  of,  i.  49 — 53. 
derived  from  Telfsiut^  i.  50. 
doctrine  of  Telesius,  i.  50 — 53. 
the  form  <f  the  body,  i.  52. 
moral  responsibility  belonps  to  ii  aion/B^  L 

53. 
the  simplest  of  substances,  iii.  371. 
nature  of  the,  iii.  379. 
immediately  inspired  from  God,  ib. 
immortality  of,  ib, 
inquiry  into  its  nature,  mnst  be  bonnded 

by  religion,  ib, 
true  knowledge  of  the,  mnst  come  by  in- 
spiration, ib, 
mutual  action  on  one  another  of  soul  and 

body,  iT.  375—378,  380. 
not  propagated,  t.  314.    See  Man,  Spirit. 
Sounds,  nature  of,  in  general,  ii.  390—404. 
Nullity  and  Entity  of,  ii.  390—393. 
great    motions    in    nature   without 

sound  instanced,  ii.  390,  391. 
so  wherever  the  anterior  body  giveth 
way    as    fast    as    the    posterior 
cometh  on,  ii.  391. 
air  nnconfined  maketh  no  sound  un- 
less sharply  percussed,  ii.   391, 
392. 
solid  bodies  softly  percnssed  giTO  no 
sound,  ii.  392. 
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nor  does  the  flame  of  a  taper,  iL  392. 
DOT  air  heated  in  an  oTen,  «k 
flame   percoued    bj  air  giretli   a 

noise,  tb, 
white  powder,  to  diadiaige  a  gnn 

without  noise,  impoitible,  ib, 
percussion  of  air  bj  baming'glasaet, 

without  noise,  ii.  893. 
•pace  of  time  required  bj  the  ear  at 

by  the  eye,  t5. 
all  eruptions  of  air  giro  an  entity  of 

loundfii. 
Eliflion  of  the  air  a  fiilie  explanation  of 

sound,  ii.  393,  394. 
■onnd  not  produced  at  first  without 

local  motion  of  the  air,  or  other 

medium,  ii.  394. 
differing  herein  from  eoloun,  •&. 
•ound  not  identical  with  local  mo- 
tion of  the  air,  ii.  394,  895. 
concussion  of  the  air,  some  efiects  of, 

iL  895,  396,  43Q. 
deafness  produced  by,  il  395,  396, 

429. 
sounds  inclosed  are  heard  further,  ii. 

396. 
.    lound  inclosore   preserreih  seond, 

a. 

semiconcaye  not  so  well,  iL 
exterior  surfiuMs  also  carry  the  Toiee, 

ib. 
in  cunred  tubes,  ii.  397. 
sounds  originated  under  water,  iL 

897,  405. 
in  midst  of  flame,  t&. 
pneumatical  part  is  in  all  tangible 
bodies,  office  of  it,  iL 
Magnitude  of  sound,  experiments  relating 
to,  ii.  398—401. 
the  trunk,  ii  898. 
bunter^s  horn,  tk 
conduit  in  St.  James^  Fields,  tft. 
bawk*s  bells,  u.  899. 
drums,  t& 
sounds  at  night,  t&., 
reflections  of  sound,  which  are  two- 
fold, t5. 
stringed  instruments,  tft. 
Irish  harp,  t&. 
Tiiginal,  ii  400. 
church  at  Oloncester,  A. 
bowstring,  tft. 
metal  n)d,i&. 
chamber  in  Trinity  CoUege,  Caai- 

bridge,s6. 
buckets  in  well,  ib, 
barrels  under  chamber  floor,  t&. 
fiye  ways  of  majoration  in  sounds, 
•&. 
Exility  of  sound,  experiments  relating  to, 

ii  401, 402. 
Damping  and  Deadening  of  sounds,  experi* 

ments  relating  to,  ii.  402,  403. 
Loudness  or  Softness  of  sounds,  experi- 
ments relating  to,  ii.  403,  404. 


Coomiunication  of  sounds,   experinwiifs 

tonchinff,  ii  404,  405. 
chiming  of  bells,  ii  404. 
pipes  of  direrse  material,  «Bw 
Aoeidental  Equality  and  Inequality  of 

sounds,  experiments  toachiDg,  ii. 

40^-407. 
from  roughness  or  obliquity  of  paa- 

sage,ii  405. 
from  doubling  of  percntient,  sft. 
from  trepidaticn  of  motion,  f& 
rifkedbeU,»6^ 
furred  weasil,  t& 
ncurred  or  moisteoed  tabe,  Ak 
unoTen  lute  tUnog,  ii  406L 
legale,  A. 

children's  cocks,  tb. 
base  and   treble   note,  diatinrtioB 

between,  ik 
modulations  of  ?oioe,  A. 
humming  of  bees,  ift. 
metals  quenched  in  water,  ii  407. 

ben  withm  bell,  A^ 
planks  of  diyerse  materials,  & 
hogshead  within  hogshead,  cSu 
Musical  sounds,  ii  385^390,  407—410. 
tnble  sounds  as  distinguished  fivm 
base,  cause  o^  ii  407—410. 

in  wind  instruments^  ii.  407. 

stringed  instruments,  408L 

human  moe,  ib, 

musical  glass,  tk 
proportion  of  the  air  percussed  the 
secret  of  all  musical  propor- 
tion, ii  409,  410. 

in  stringed  instrumeota,  ii  409. 

improTements  in  the  harp  sug- 
gested, ii.  420. 

in  wind  instruments,  «&. 

all  sounds  are  either  musical  and 
equal,  yis.  tones,  or  unmusi- 
cal  and  unequal,  ii  385. 

bat  three  percussions  create 
tones,  ie.  of  metals,  of  air, 
of  water,  ii.  38& 

dii^MSon  or  eighth  the  sweetest 
concord,  being  an  unison,  A. 

scalee  of  the  diapason,  f& 

number  8,  a  received  thing, 
rather  than  any  tme  com- 
putation, tk 

subdiTiBions  of  it,  •&. 

nature  requires  a  half  note 
after  every  thrse  whale 
notes,  ii.  387. 

tonnd  retumeth  after  6,  or 
after  12,  tfi. 

ooDOords,  iok 

discords,  ii  387,  388. 

quarter  notes  not  used,  ii  388. 

pleasure  of  a  single  tone  to  the 
ear  is  like  that  of  colour  to 
the  eye,  the  pleasure  of  har- 
mony like  that  of  order,  ib, 

discordant    sounds   afiect  the 
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body  more    painfully    than 
sights,    smells,    tastes,     or 
touches,  ii.  661,  562. 
tones  prodnoo  sleep  less  than 

some  other  sounds,  ii.  388. 
certain  figares  in   music  cor- 
respond to  certain  figares  in 
rhetoric,  and  with  the  afFeo- 
tions  of  the  mind  and  senses, 
ii.  888,  389. 
effect  of  music  on  manners,  ii. 
889. 
tympathies  and  antipathies  of  sounds,  ii. 
433,  434. 
all  concords  and  discords  of  music, 

are,  ii.  433. 
some  instruments  sound  together,  and 
with  the  Toioe,  better  than  odiers, 
ift. 
sympathy  of  motion  between  strings 

in  tune,  ib, 
double  row  of  strings  for  instruments 

without  stops,  proposed,  ib. 
whether  there  is  a  sympathy  between 
wind  instruments  and    bells   in 
tone,  ii.  434. 
the  eye  resembles  a  reflecting  glass, 
the  ear  an  echoing  cave,  t6. 
motions  of  sounds,  ii  414,  415,  430, 431. 
sounds  more  in  oTery  direction,  ii 

414. 
not  necessarily  in  a  right  line,  but 

by  the  shortest  line,  t&i 
when  stopped,  take  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, t& 
go  furthest  in  the  fore  lines,  tic 
moTo  better  downwards  than  up- 
wards, query,  ii  415. 
illustration  from  sight,  ib, 
experiment  with  tiink  or  tube  pro- 
posed, ib, 
Telocity  of,  iv.  210. 
duration  of,  ii  415-— 417* 

is  a  renovation*  not  a  continuance,  of 
the  lame  sounds,  ii  415  ;  it.  226. 
report  of  ordnance  carried  twenty 
miles,  seems  a  continuance,  ii  416. 
speed  at  which  sound  tmvels  may  be 
measured  by  showinff  a  light,  ib, 
sight  swifts  than  sound,  ib. 
colours  fiide  not,  sounds  melt,  ii.  417. 
Milage  of  sounds  through  intnoepting 
bodies,  ii  417,  418. 
experiment  with  a  hawk's  bell  rung 

in  a  sealed  bottle,  ii  417. 
whether  great  sounds  are  weakened 
in  passing  thiongh  small  cnumies, 
ii4l8. 
mediums  of  sounds,  what,  ii  418,  419, 
429. 
ur,    soft   and    porous  bodies,  and 

water,  ii  418--430. 
sound  carried  best  in  moist  weather, 

ib. 
flame,  •(. 


80VBdi— eoniimtfcl. 

liquids,  ii  419. 
how  modified  by  passing  through  pipes  of 

diTerse  figures,  ii  419,  420. 
produced  by  percussions  of  solid  bodies  of 

soTeral  figures,  ii  420. 
mixture  of,  ii  420,  421. 

the  Tisible  doth  not  mingle  in  the 

medium,  the  audible  doth,  why,  ib. 
sweetest  harmony,  when  the  several 

instruments  are  undistinguishable, 

as  in  perfumes,  ii  421. 
the  disposition  of  the  air  (if  free 

fimn  other  sounds)  affects  sound 

litae,  ii  421—429. 
two  Toioes    of   like   loudness    not 

heard  twice  as  far  as  one,  why,  aft. 
melioration  of,  ii.  422,  423. 

all  reflexions  concurrent  make  sounda 

greater,  ii  422. 
if  Uie  reflector  be  smooth,  sweeter,  ib. 
so  when  the  interior  of  the  pipe  is 

wetted,  tBi. 
music  in  frost  sounds  better,  why,  ib, 
mingling  of  open  air  with  pent  air 

meliorates  sounds,  t&. 
improTements  in  stringed  instrumenta 

proposed,  t&. 
singing  into  drums,  tft. 
different  materials  proposed  for  wi^d 

instruments,  ii  423. 
intension  of   the  sense  meliorates 

sounds,  ii  423—430. 
imitation  of,  ii.  423 — 125. 

innate  disposition  to  imitate  speech 

in  children  and  in  some  birds,  ii. 

423,  424. 
beasts  haTe  no  power  of  imitating 

speech,  ii  424. 
aptitude  of  birds,  whence,  ib. 
power  of  actors  to  change  the  vdce, 

ii425. 
Tentriloquism,  ib. 
exterior  and  interior  sounds,  ii.  410, 

4U. 
articulation  o^  ii  411—418. 

distinct  in  CTery  small  part  of  the 

air,  ii.  411. 
winds  carry  but  do  not  confound,  ib. 
distance  confounds,  ib. 
passage  through  water  does  not  con- 
found, ib. 
extreme  small  or  extreme  great  sound 

cannot  be  articulate,  ii.  412. 
Taulted  roof  confounds  articulation, 

ib. 
wominciation  of  alphabetical  letters. 

ib. 
famgs  do  not  aid  articulation,  ii  413. 
similitude  of  sounds  made  by  in- 
animate bodies^  to  articulate  Toices, 

tft. 
rsflexion  of  sounds,  ii  425 — 428. 

three  kinds  of :  1.  concurrent ;  2. 
iterant  or  echoes,  and  3.  super- 
reflexion,  the  echo  of  an  echo. 
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juTeuilM  in  eoipon  mdOi  efficacy, 

ii.  161. 
openkio  eomm  in  saocot  corpomm, 

U.162. 
CBlore  car  iodutc,  ib, 
Tapomnn  opcmtio  nper,  ib, 
condenaatio  eonim  daplez,  i.  854. 
qnataor  modit  condentantur,  f& 

ftigando,  it.  162—165.     Vide 

OpiaU. 
lefrigerando,     ii.     165 — 168. 

Vide  Refrigeratio. 
damnlcendo,  ii.  16*8. 
sedando,il  170—172. 
ealor  eoram  qnomodd  wnrandufl,  ii. 

168,  169. 
oopta  eonim  dictft  minaenda,  ii  169, 

170. 
frmatio  eorniD  fit  tribut  modia : 
per  tomnum,  ii.  170, 171. 
per  evitationem  nimii  laboris, 

ii  171. 
per  cohibitionem  affectnom  mo- 
lestoram,  ii.  171,  172. 
moderatione  senrantar,  ii.  1 7S. 
et  oonsuetia  delectantur  et  novis,  ib, 
ieniomin,  actus  paeritin  sua  record- 
ando^    maxime    omfortantnr,  ii. 
174. 
spiritibos  gratisdmum,  nt  fiat  pro- 
gressos    continue    in   benignius, 
t6. 
labor  libenter  susceptus  recreat,  t&. 
a  spiritu  innato  corporum  origiDem  ducunt 
tres  desiocatlonis  acuones,  ii.  119 — 121. 
a  spiritu  innato  originem  ducere  putrefac- 

tionem,  ii.  121. 
detinetur  duplici  modo,  ii.  112. 
per  compressionem. 
per  deientionem  spontaneam. 
dilatationes  per  expansionem  spiritus  in- 

nati,  ii.  262. 
in  corpore  compagis  solids  invito  detine- 
tur, iL  219. 
in  oleosis  et  pinguibas  libenter  detinetur, 

ii.  220. 
Tegetabilium  et  animalium,  ii.  803. 
non  iuveniuntur  apud  nos  soluti,  ib. 
sedes  eorum  principalis  in  capita,  ii.  130. 
actio  et  motns  ejus  in  eorporibus,  i.  310. 
spirituum  mixtura,  L  318. 
spiritus  fiuiditatis,  error  communis,  iii  27* 
Spirltoa-viiii  quomodd  distillata,  i.  626. 

experimentum  cum  Tesicft  de  expansione 

vaporuro  ejus,  ii.  352,  353. 
terminus  leyitatis  in  corporibof  nnitisi  iii. 

694. 
snpematat  oleo,  iii  696. 
Spoti  in  the  sun^  t.  522. 

dusky  in  the  Antarctic  hemisphen^  t. 
536. 
Sprighti,  arrotirs  used  in  sea  fights,  ii.  564. 
SpriAga,  origin  of,  y.  388. 

mineral,  t.  390. 
SpnngeSi  the  growth  of,  ii  563. 


Sto^plftyiiLg  should  be  a  part  of  adncaiii 

iv.  496.    See  Theatre. 
StalacUtei,  it  462. 
Staaehing  of  blood,  it  368,  869. 

by  astringents,  ii.  368. 

cold,  ib. 

sympathy,  A. 

time,  iL  369. 
Star  chamber^  I  810,  811. 
Starry  heaven,  whether  one  region,  t.  51 7. 
Stars,  forms  and  order  o^  iv.  262. 

whether  real  fires,  t.  533,  550. 

the  doiser  parts  of  their  spheres,  16. 

their  substance,  what,  v.  519,  534 — 537. 

their  radiations  and  properties  to  be  ia- 
quiied  into,  if.  352,  353. 

light  o(  whether  primitiTo  or  deriTstiTe, 
T.  537. 

whether  true  fires,  ▼.  538. 

whether  nonriahed  as  fire  ii^  t.  539. 

their  aliments,  t.  540. 

their  motions,  t.  517,  518. 

several  centres  of  motion  among,  W.  193. 

their  number,  t.  542. 

magnitude  of  the,  t.  542,  543L 

causes  of  their  apparent  sise,  t.  54Ql 

why  Urger  on  winter  nights,  v.  386. 

appearance  of  new  stars,  ▼.  538. 

M  Baeon^M  time,  iiL  13,  14. 
.  whether  created  and  dissipated  in  piooaai 
of  time,  T.  541. 

whether  globes,  v.  543. 

their  true  distances,  ib, 

star  the  denser  part  of  its  own  9tb,  ▼. 
556.     rtc^e'StellaB,  Goelestia. 
States  of  mind  ever  varying,  iii.  441. 
Stateiman  in  armour,  v.  79. 
Stati  venti,  ii.  20,  28—30.     Vide  VentL 
Statoa-metal,  how  to  mix,  iii.  801. 
Statuoa,  to  whom  erected  in  the  New  At- 
bntis,  iii.  165,  166. 

aids  to  memory,  iv.  416. 
Statata.     Vide  Leges. 
Statntes,  proper  mode  of  drawing,  t.  98, 101 

—103.     See  Laws. 
Stella,  forma  et  ordinatio  stellarum,  L  402. 

nocte  hyemali  giandiores,  cur,  ii.  291. 

de  magnitndine  eamm,  iii  767. 

an  globi,  ib, 

vera  eamm  distantias,  iii  768. 

partes  orbis  sui,  tanquam  davo  fixe,  iii.  778. 

Stella  densior  pars  orbis  sui,  iii  757,  778. 

an  veti  ignea,  iii  757,  762. 

an  alantur,  instar  ignea,  iii  764. 

de  alimoniis  stellarum,  ib, 

enumerata  ab  Hippaxcho^  iii  753,  766 ; 
a  GalUeo,  iii  766. 

nova,  iii  752. 

(i^Um  cofflo,  iii  758. 

nebuIossB,  iiL  761. 

an  primittvA  luce  an  ez  inoatratione  aolit, 
iii  762. 
SteTinill,  hii  duariot  viiA  eaib^  ii.  64. 
StiUatoriM,  iL  348,  349. 
Stoiet,  their  method  justly  ridiculed  by  Cicero, 
iv.  456. 
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Stoict —continneti, 

their  doctrine,  that  the  celestial  bodies 
were  true  fires,  approTed,  iL  853. 

their  moral  pkUotopkjfj  tei^  i.  720. 
Stomaeh,  master  of  the  house,  t.  294. 

simples  good  for,  t.  295. 

hag  to  be  worn  on,  ib, 

importance  of  attending  to  the  month  o^ 
V.  282. 
Stone,  receipts  to  prevent,  iii.  835. 
Stone,  hardening  of  Somersetshire  stone,  ii.  620. 

bitten  by  a  dog  in  anger,  the  powder  o^ 
a  charm  to  provoke  choler,  iL  664. 

observations  on  the  generation  and  har- 
deninff  oi^  iiL  818. 

takes  a  long  time  to  grow,  iv.  240. 

sweating  of,  from   condensed   moiatare, 
T.  387,  38& 
Stoneentting,  proposed  history  o^  iv.  270. 
Stops,  musiod,  iL  408,  409. 
Store,  opinion  of^  a  cause  of  want,  iiL  497* 
Strans^a,  naturalization  o^  v.  83. 

house  of,  in  the  New  AtUntis,  iiL  132. 
Strawberries,  iL  346,  485. 
Strength  of  body,  iiL  370. 
Stnltitia  longsevitati  prodest,  ii.  173. 
Stnrmins,  L  451. 
Stntting,  causes  of,  iL  469,  470. 
Style  of  delivery,  iiL  403. 

material  to  the  use  and  progress  of  know- 
ledge, ib. 

mathematical,  iii.  404. 

enigmatical,  ib, 

by  aphorisms,  iiL  405. 

by  assertions  and  questions,  t5. 

according  to  the  subject,  iii.  406. 

in  accordance  with  received  opinions,  ib. 

of  writing,  in  Luther^s  age,  iiL  282 — 284. 
the  o^eetedljf  concise,  iiL  285. 
Stylnescribendi,  i.  450—452. 

circa  Lutheri  tempore,  t5. 

scholasticornm,  ib. 
Sablnnaria    corpora   quoad  letemitatem   et 
mutabilitatem  baud  dissimiies  coelestibus, 
iiL  32—34. 
Sabterrany  fires,  ii.  461. 
Snbtilitas  inutilis  duplex,  i.  453—455. 

in  materia  ipsi,  i.  453. 

in  modo  et  methodo  tractandi,  ib. 

naturm,  L  158,  160;  iii.  17,  579,  580. 
Subtilty  of  things,  iii.  242. 

of  nature,  iiL  242;  iv.  48,  51;  v.  421. 
Suecess  in  life,  how  to  secure,  v.  57 — 78. 
Sneoeflsiones  ventorum,  iL  22,  23,  52,  53. 

Vide  VentL 
Suoci  corporis,  iL  183 — 186. 

quomodo  restituendi,  ii.  292,  203. 

roecidi  fociunt  ad  longevitatem,  iL  221. 
Snocinnm,  poleatat  epu  magnetioa^  i,  497. 
Sador  animalium,  ii.  263. 
Sofforing,  advantages  of,  iii.  434. 
Sugar  used  to  sweeten,  ii.  532. 

has  put  down  the  use  of  honey,  ii.  619. 

sugar  mead,  ii.  620. 

dissolved  in  wine,  experiment  touching 
attraction,  ii.  633. 


Snggeetion,  a  part  of  invention,  iii.  391. 
Snlplmr,  proportion  of,  in  combination  with 
steel,  iv.  414. 
mercury  and  sulphur  two  of  Paracelsus^s 

principles,  ii.  459;  iv.  242. 
mercury,  sulphur,  and  salt,  introducUon 

to  proposed  history  o^  v.  205,  206. 
chemistry  of,  ift. 
in  Iceland,  iii.  646. 
per  nniversitatem  remm  permeare,  L  859; 

iL8-Z 
pater  metallomm,  iii,  695. 
mercurius  et  sulphur  nature  primordiales, 
ii.  82. 
Summary  philosophy,  nH^jeett  included  under, 
I  46—49. 
divided  into  two  parft,  L  47.     Vide  Philo- 
sophia  prima.  Philosophy. 
Snmi  of  things,  doctrine  couceming  the,  iv. 

iv.  347. 
Sun,  whether  the  centre  of  the  universe,  v.  51 6. 
has  the  earth  any  influence  on,  v.  494. 
changes  in,  recoided,  v.  528,  529. 
effects  of  sunbeams,  iii.  647,  648. 
not  to  sense,  iL  644. 
hottest  when  perpendicular,  iL  645. 
heat  by  reflexioi^  iL  646,  647. 
collected  in  burning-glass,  ib. 
efTects  in  nature  wrought  by,  ii.  647, 
648.     Vide  Ccelestia,  Sol 
Sundew,  origin  of  moisture  on,  iL  497. 
Snperbia,  antitheta  de,  L  694. 
Snperfleial  knowledge,  most  popular,  iiL  291. 

bad  effecU  of,  iiL  314. 
Sapematation  of  bodies,  iL  596. 
Saperstitio,  antitheta  de  e4,  i.  693. 

superstitiosa  philosophia,  L  175,  176. 
Superstition,  the  root  of  it,  what,  ii.  %m. 
opposition  o^  to  natural  philosophy,  iii.499. 
errors  resulting  from  its  conjunction  with 

philosophy,  iv.  66. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  477,  478. 
history  of  superstitions,  iiL  331. 
Soi  ad  quindecem  annus  vivit,  ii.  124. 
rostro  litexam  A  scribens,  iiL  538. 
Snspenii  funo,  et  resuscitati,  iL  209,  210. 
Snspicio,  antitheta  de  eA,  i.  705. 
Sospioion,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  491. 
Swallows  made  white  by  anointing  the  egg 

with  oil,  ii.  QQ5. 
Swammerdam  invented  the  injection  of  pre' 

parations  with  wtuc,  L  594. 
Sweat,  the  nature  of,  iL  565—567. 
cause  of,  v.  358. 
sweatinff  of  stones,  v.  387. 
Sweet-bag,  li.  470. 
Sweetness,  three  things  in  use  for — sugar, 

honey,  manna,  iL  532,  619. 
SyUa,  L  724. 

one  of  the  troublers  of  the  world,  v.  12. 
Bumamed,  ^  The  Foitunate,**  v.  58. 
Syllflgism,  iii.  388,  392. 

is  the  reduction  of  propositions  to  prin- 
ciples in  a  middle  term,  iv.  429. 
judgment  by  syllogism,  divided  into,  ib* 
analytic,  tb. 
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8yllogiim*-co«/imM(f. 

doctrine  of  elenchet  or  detedioa  of 
fiillaciea,  it.  429--434. 
Baeon't  n^jectkm  </'ihe,  i.  66,  67. 
Qfeleu  for  the  adTancement  of  icienoe,  it. 

24,49. 
anmot  deduce  lower  axiomf  from  princi- 
ples of  Mience,  iT.  411. 
SyUogiimiu  nihil  aperit,  i.  136»  621. 

eit  redoctio  propositionimi  ad  principia 

per  mediofl  terminoa,  l  641. 
reductio  ilia  doplez,  t&. 
Ariatotelis  oraculum,  iiL  607. 
SylT*  fylTarnm,  il  325—672. 

a  high  kind  of  natural  magic,  ii.  878. 
facU  ofy  taken  from  what  author*^  ii.  327. 
SjmpftthiflB  et  antipathie  renim,  iii.  606. 
aditos  ad  historiam  iympathie  et  an- 
tipathia  mum,  u.  81. 


^ympftthy  of  mind  and  body,  ill  367 — 370. 
between  blood-rektiont,  ii.  666. 
of  men's  spirits,  it  672. 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  medicinal,  iL 
879,  380. 
cantharides  affect  bladder,  Ii.  379. 
a  stone  from  the  West  Indies  moTes 

grsTd,  •&. 
■ymp^^M  of  feet  with  the  head,  ii. 

880. 
of  wrists  and  hand  with  the  heart,  du 
qrnpathy  and  antipathy  of  things,  intro- 
dnction  to  proposed  histoiy  of,  t.  203, 
204.    Ste  Plants. 
SyitMii,  a  kind  of  method,  iiL  407. 
System  of  the  muTerse,  questions  propoanded 

concerning,  t.  616 — 623^ 
flyitema  coeli,  iii.  737—747. 


T. 


Tablemen,  ii.  402. 

Tablet  of  instances  muit  be  prepared,  iT.  127. 
example  of,  iT.  127 — 145. 

of  instances  agreeing,  iT.  127-^129. 
of  absence  in  proximity,  iT.  129 — 

137. 
of  degrees,  or  comparison,  iT.  137 — 
145. 
of  rejection  of  natures.  It.  147,  148. 
of  specific  grsTiiies,  t.  341,  342. 

mode  in  which  obtained,  t.  842 — 344. 
of  human  requirements  with  reference  to 
winds,  T.  198—200. 
power  to  foretell  fruitful  seasons,  t. 

198. 
power  to  foretell  epidemics,  t&. 
a  method  to  raise  and  allay  them,  t&. 
amusing  experiments,  t.  200. 
improTements  in  the  sails  of  ships,  t. 

198. 
improTements  in  those  of  windmills,  tb, 
a  method  of  prognosticating  changes 

of  wind,  T.  199. 
power  to  draw  geographical  infer- 
ences from  them,  &. 
of  discoTery,  it.  91. 

medicinal  of  second  qualities,  t.  870,  397. 
ettenHa  etprenentuB^  i.  33,  34. 
of  declination y  or  absence  in  like  oeue,  ib. 
f/degreee^  or  comparitonj  ib. 
TabnlSD  in»tantiarum  formands,  L  236. 

instantice,  de  fonn&  calidi,  i.  236. 
instantis  convenientes,  i.  236 — 238. 
instantiae  in  proximo,  i.  238 — 247. 
instantis  graduum,  i.  248 — 256. 
rejectionis  naturarum,  i.  259. 
particularium  ad  indnctionem,  iii.  618. 
inTeniendi,    sive    legitims    inquisitionis 
formulae,  i.  199  ;   iii.  619,  620,  639, 
640. 
expansionis  materise    cum    supputatione 
rationum  in  corporibus,  iu  245,  246  ; 
iii  691—694. 


Tabula    eontimed, 

quomodo  paiatss,  ii  246 — 248. 

medidnales  qnalitatnm   secundamm,  ii. 
276,  296. 
Taeitnrnitaa,  antitheto  de  eA,  i.  699. 
Taidtne  TiTas  moram  obserrationes  spiiat,  iii 

538. 
Taedinm  vita  among  ike  Romanty  i  723. 
Talaootian  operation,  t.  309. 
TalaeotiiAna  opentio,  ii.  201. 
Taliaman,  deriTation  of  the  term,  i  560. 
Talkative  people  longlived,  t.  280. 
TangibUia,  diTisio  tangibilium,  u.  254. 
Tangible  bodies,  three  classes  of,  t.  348. 
Tartariimnf  materite,  iii.  98. 
Tassoni,  an  enpoeHor  f^ike  Tdmanty  iii.  721. 
Taste,  the  sense  of,  iT.  163. 

mouth  out  0^  why,  ii  554. 

proposed  history  o^  iT.  269. 
Tazea,    people    oTerburthened    with,   noTer 

Taliant,  t.  82. 
Teaching,  the  methods  oi,  iT.  448—454. 
Tears  of  trees  collected  firom  goats'  beards,  ii 

533. 
Teeth,  ii.  580— 58a 

why  sensitiTO,  ii  554. 

in  men,  of  three  kinds,  ii.  581. 

Tarious  forms  of,  in  animals,  t&. 

no  homed  beast  has  upper  teeth,  iii  582. 

of  a  horse,  t5. 

children's  change  o(^  •&. 

things  injurious  to,  «6. 

points  for  consideration,  iii.  582,  583. 

to  supply  the  want  of,  t.  304. 

the  crust  formed  on,  t.  898. 

analogy  of  teeth  and  beak,  ir.  166. 
Telescope  of  Galileo,  It.  193. 

xvfielher  meani  5y  Bacon ,  ii  819. 
Telesiufl  reTived  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides, 
iT.  359  ;  T.  476,  495. 

commentaries  on  the  nature  of  things,  «&. 

his  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  elements,  ■&. 

of  the  heaTons,  t.  477—479,  493. 
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Telefliiifl— «oii/tViifA<. 

of  the  earth,  t.  479,  493. 

conflicts  of  matter,  t.  480. 

of  generation,  t.  480,  483. 

whj  the  earth  not  destroyed  by  the  inn, 

y.  480,  481. 
of  the  process  of  mutation,  t.  481. 
of  heat  and  cold,  t.  305;  t.  477>  481— 

490. 
his  a  pastoral  philosophy,  t.  491. 
four  demonstrations  which   destroy  his 

philosophy,  ▼.  494. 
a  lover  of  truth,  y.  495. 
atironoTnio  dodruui  of  his  khool^  iii.  720 

—722. 
JU$  theory  oftidesy  iii.  41. 
his  doctrine  concerning  the  soul,  iy.  398; 

t.  60—53,  606. 
of  the  principle  ofUfe^  i.  53 — 57. 
of  the  enArya,  i.  358. 
of  the  shapes  of  animals,  iy.  242. 
introduced  affinity  and  conspiration  into 

nature,  y.  551. 
on  the  light  contained  in  air,  y.  533. 
his  doctrine  of  a  vacuum,  y.  496 — 500. 
compared  with  Parmenides^  iiL  74. 
his  writings  and  influence,  iii.  75,  76. 
influence  on  Bacon^  i.  50,  51. 
Bacoh*B  obligaiione  iq  hit  toortt,  i.  564. 
Bamardinus,  iii.  536. 
Consentinus    Parmenidis    discipulus,    i. 

564. 
Parmenidis  placita  instaunyit,  iii.  94, 

114. 
doctrinis  Democriti  assentit,  iiL  115. 
amans  veritatis  et  scientiis  utilis,  iii.  114. 
commentaria  ejus  de  naturArerum,  iii.  94. 
doctrina  de  naturA  elementomm,  iii.  94, 

95. 
de  c<eIo  et  ccelestibus,  iii.  95 — 97* 
de  motu,  iii.  97* 
de  terra,  iii.  98. 
de  conflictu  et  tartarismo  materia,  iii.  97, 

98. 
de  generatione,  iii.  99,  100. 
cur  terra  non  a  sole  jampridem  destrocta, 

iii.  99, 
de  proceesu  immutationis,  iii.  1 00. 
de  calore  et  frigore,  iii.  95, 96, 100 — 118. 
philosophia  ejus  pastoralis,  iiL  110. 
quatuor    demonstrationes    quie    philoso- 

phiam  ejus  destninnt,  iii.  113. 
de  remm  natur&,  i.  293. 
de  luce  in  aere  conununi  contenta,  iiL 

757. 
"  de  priroo  frigido,**  ii.  870. 
affinitatem  et  conspirationem  in  naturam 

introduxit,  iiL  772. 
noyam  fiibulam  egit,  iiL  571,  603. 
Temerity  removed  by  learning,  iiL  414. 
Tempexanee,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iy. 

481. 
Temperaatia,  antitheta  de,  i.  627. 
Temperature  of  the  year  may  possibly  be 

predicted,  iy.  351. 
TemporiB  Partne  XaKnIus,  iiL  528—539. 


Temporii  Partni  Kaicnlni    eoHUtmed, 
iiOe,  I  104. 

pr^aee,  iii.  523 — 527. 
numueeript,  iii.  523,  524. 
daU,  iiL  524,  525. 

origin  </"  the  peeidiar  ttyle,  iiL  525,  526. 
whether  idenioal  wUk  tiie  Temporia  Partus 
Maximus,  i.  1 05. 
Temporii  Partu  KazimoB,  whether  the  same 
as  the  ^  Temporis  Partus  Maseulus^^*  i.  104, 
105. 
TempoB  auctor  anctorum  et  yeritatis  parens, 
L458. 
filise  ejus  Antiquitas  et  Noyitas,  L  458  ; 

iiL  612. 
nostra  yerd  antiqua  tempore,  iii.  459. 
infinitum,  quod  in  studiis  inutilibus  coUo- 

catnr,  iiL  616. 
simile  fltlvio  levia  deyehenti,  solida  sub- 
meigenti,  L  127,  460  ;  iiL  599.    See 
Time. 
Teneriffs,  its  windless  snmmity  t.  172. 

free  from  snow,  iy.  129. 
Terebration  of  the  trunks  of  frnit-trees,  iL 

482,  489,  499,  50a 
Termi  of  law,  a  commentary  on,  required,  y. 

105. 
Tena,  figure  terras,  L  402,  406. 

in  superfide  utrum  tumesca^  iL  264. 

arbores  sub  terrA  sepultse,  •&. 

infinitSB  mutationes  in  superfide  orbis,  iii. 

756. 
interiora  teme  nobis  ignota,  iii.  749. 
an  aBtema,t5. 
effluvia  teme  materiata  longi  infra  coelum 

se  dstant,  iii.  113,755. 
primum  frigidum,  ib, 
an  stet  aut  rotet,  L  327  ;  iii.  739,  773. 

Vide  Rototio. 
an  centrum  systematis,  ib. 
rotatio  terras  satis  licenter  ezcogitaturo,  iii. 

53. 
an  magnes  sit,  nt  Qilbertus  ait,  iii.  58. 
incrustationes    teirs   yertuntur    yersus 

polos,  cur,  ib, 
doctrinsB  Telesii,  iiL  98,  113. 
cur  non  a  sole  jampridem  deetmeta  secun- 
dum Telesium,  iii.  99. 
proxima  a  chao,  iii.  87. 
cceli  prime  parens,  deinde  nupta,  ib. 
teme  et  maris  historia,  L  501. 
Terra  motiu,  iL  264;  iiL  750. 
agro  Herefordiensi,  ii.  265. 
Terr^Ua  ex  magnete,  L  300. 
Terreitrial  magnetism,  observaHons  on^  col- 
lected by  the  British  Association^  i.  390. 
Teetee  contra  argumenta,  antitheta  de  eis,  L 

706. 
Thalet  on  the  iUumimUiom  of  the  moon's  orb, 
iiL  759. 
doctrine  that  the  celestial  fires  were  fed 
on  the  yapoura  of  the  earth,  y.  530, 
539. 
asserted    water  to  be  the  principle  of 

things,  y.  469. 
his  reasons,  y.  470. 
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■quam  principtum  reram  pofiiit,  UL  87. 
quamobroD,  iiL  87,  88. 
ignes  ecfilettei  depMoen  terns  vapona,  iii. 
765. 
ThMtKi  naea  of  tbe,  it.  816,  496. 
ditcipline  of,  neglected,  iv.  816. 
idoia  of  the,  !▼.  55,  62—69. 
of    life,    God    and   angola    apectaton, 

T.8. 

ThMtnun  altar  alteri  aatia  magnum  aumoa,  i. 

447. 
Than*  caOi,  iii.  769—780. 

a  pari  </  Hb  Deter^ifiio  OloLi  /ale&e- 
<wi^iii.716. 
ThtmiitoelM,  hia  iDawar  whan   aakod   to 
fiddle,  ▼.  79. 
to  the  ambaaaador,  r.  119. 
logatna  in  oooTino  ut  cithanun  palMict, 
i.  448,  798. 
Thaologift  inspirata  partitor  in  hiatoriam,  paza- 
bolaa,  dogmata,  i.  495  ;  iii.  728. 
partitionea  ejua  legitimm  qnaie  omitoB, 

i.  829. 
trea  eiua  appendicea,  i.  830. 

do  legitimo  uaa   Ationia   homaaa 

in  diTinia,  i.  880—833. 
do  gradiboa  unitatii  in  dvitate  Dei, 

1834. 
eoanationaa  Scriptmaramy  L  834 — 
836. 
philoiophia  ethnida  vice  theologin,  iii. 

595. 
thaologin    et    philoiophin,  id  eat  fidei 
et  Mnana,  oonjugium  damnatnm,  iiL  596. 
natoiam  coxrnpit,  iii.  569. 
Natoralia,  philoaophia  dirina,  L  544. 
Theologji  lacred,  iii.  478. 

threefold  division  of,  It.  293 ;  t.  504. 
diviaiona  of^  why  omitted,  t.  111. 
DO  legion  of,  uncultivated,  ib. 
three  appendicea  proposed,  ib. 

of  the  uae  of  human  reason  in  divine 

matters,  V.  111—115. 
of  the  degreea  of  unity  in  the  kingdom 

ofOod,  ▼.  115,  116. 
of  the  emanations  of  the  Scriptures, 
T.  116— 118. 
ft  hindnnce  to  the  progieas  of  natonl 

philosophy,  iv.  78. 
pktlotop^ /reed  from  its  dopmaa^  i.  64. 
Natural,  iii.  347  ;  iv.  341—343. 
Theomaohia  veia,  quid,  i.  724. 
Theomaehj,  the  true,  what,  t.  12. 
Theon*s  commentary  on  Euclid,  iv.  494. 
Theorianun  militia,  iii  548. 
Theory  must  help  obeenxUhn,  i.  387. 

of  the  heaven,  v.  547 — 559. 
Theriaoa  medicina,  i.  595. 

vAen  mvenUdy  ib. 
Tharmometer  suggested,  iv.  144,    199;  t. 
360,362. 
experiment  with,  v.  370,  885. 
whether  invetited  by  BaeoHy  L  255. 
Thirat  should  be  avoided,  t.  295. 
Thncydidea  de  Cleone.  i  672. 


Tibefioif  hia  diaaimalatioii,  ▼.  60,  61. 
^  reason  of  his  retired  habits,  t.  65. 
Tieinvm,   in  Italy,  echo  in  chiuch    repeata 

twelve  times,  ii.  597* 
Tieking  and  faatheia,  history  id,  proposed,  ir. 

269. 
Tickliag,  canaa  o^  n.  518. 

cauaeth  laughter,  why,  Au 
TidM,  ebb  and  flow  o^  euHom^  comeermii^, 
nmmi  mtkeieik  oeateiy,  iii  39. 
murly  writen  oa,  iii  39^-44. 
dernniwe  motiom   qf^  Jini  trnggfewled  l^ 

Baeonj  iii  45. 
rsfened  oommoaljr  to  the  moon,  ▼.  44S. 
theory  of  ApoUooina  of  Tjana  respect- 
ing^ ii.  640. 
the  origin  o^  it.  180 — 188b 
Galileo's  theory  oi;iv.  212L 
motions  of  the  sea,  five  in  number,  t.  443. 
ia  either  a  riaing  tiad  frUing  of  the  water, 

or  a  motion  of  progreasion,  ▼.  445. 
ia  not  a  riaing  and  filling,  aa  of  water  in 

a  cauldron,  why,  ▼.  360,  445,  446. 
ia  a  progreaaive  motion  of  the  oeean,  v. 

walla  which  sink  and  rise  with,  v.  446. 
OQReipondencas  with  the  motions  of  the 
moon,  V.  448. 
abb  and  flow  every  aiz  honn^  haa  no 

oorreapondence,  t.  449. 
bat  ia  the  aama  widi  the  dinnml 

motion,  ift. 
which  ia  not  confined  aolely  to  the 
limita  of  the  heavens,  t.  449, 450. 
the  great  maaa  of  waters  haa  a  regular 
motion  fimm  east  to  west,  t.  451 
—455. 
proved  by  three  illuatrationa,  ▼.  452 
—454. 
aix-hottily   reciprocation  of  tides^    how 
,  produced,  v.  455—457. 
inquiriea  to  be  made  as  to  the  height  of 
tides  on  different  ooasta,  and  their  times, 
T.  457.     Vide  Fluxna,  Mare. 
Tigalliniu,  Nero's  pander,  v.  63. 
Tigranei  the  Armenian,  v.  81. 

a  Romauis  victns,  i  794. 
Timber,  different  kinds  o^  ii.  543. 
Time,  the  river  of  Time  only  bringa  down 
light  things  to  us,  iii.  227,  503. 
the  author  of  authors,  iv.  82. 
waiting  on  the  ahean  of  Atropoa,   iv. 

307. 
flight  of,  not  conaidered  by  men  in  their 
pursuit  of  fortune,  v.  74. 
•     the  successions  o^  known  only  to  Qod,  v. 
117. 
measures  of,  iv.  21 1. 
heat  and  time,  aimilarity  of  the  effecta  of, 

ii  438. 
diversity  of   the  effecta   of,  t5.       Vide 
Tempua. 
Timet,  history  of;  iii.  335  ;  iv.  304 — 308. 
Timoleon,  de  eo  Plutarchoa,  i  686. 
TImothena  the  Athenian,  v.  57. 
Atbenienaia,  I  770. 
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nthonoi  tamed  into  a  gianhopper,  whj,  t. 
820. 
in  cicadam  vemu,  cor,  iL  212. 
Title  Uwyexs,  iiL  228,  229. 
Toad  fonnd  in  the  middle  of  a  stone,  ii  617. 
fireqnenti  sage,  ii  548. 
a  prognostic  of  pestilence,  ii.  554. 
Toaditone,  whether  it  will  stop  bleeding,  ii. 
663, 
helps  women  in  tra^ul,  i&. 
Tobaooo,  a  narcotic,  t.  271. 

discharges,  lassitude,  why,  ii.  574. 
relieves  the  spirits,  ii.  577,  649. 
not  taken  in  root  or  seed,  ib, 
absorbs  moisture,  ii.  579. 
different  growths  of,  il  623. 
mode  of  melioration  bj  culture,  t5. 
English,  hath  small  credit,  ib, 
danger  of  use  b  j  woman  with  child,iL  665. 
narcoticnm,  ii.  164. 
ToUo  Xathew,  nuMMUcripi  imi  2y  Baeon  to, 

iii.  545. 
ToleraatiflB  duse  partes,  i.  602. 
Tones  compared  with  figures,  ii.  386. 

compared  with  colours  and  visible  order, 
ii.  388.    See  Sound. 
Tongue,  an  indicator  of  disease,  ii  654. 
Tonitnia,  il  87,  69. 
Topica  ars  rhetoris,  L  635. 

vel  generalis  vel  particniaris,  t&. 
exemplum  topicse  particularis,  L  636 — 

639. 
inductiva  de  cselestibns,  iii.  736. 
Topioi  in  logic,  general  or  particular,  iiL  391 ; 
iv.  423,  424. 
example  of,  an  inquiry  concerning  heavy 
and  tight,  iv.  424—426. 
Tormentonun  inventio,  iiL  611,  614. 

causa  ezpulsionis  pihe^  iiL  31,  32.    See 
Pulvis  Pyriua, 
Torpedo  marina,  stupifymg  power  of,  ii.  669. 
Trade  winda,  the  cause  (^  v.  147, 148. 
Traditio,  sive  ais  tiaditiva,  L   651.'    Vide 
Logica. 
lampidia,  L  664. 
Tradition,  division  of,  iiL  399. 
organoid  t5. 

method  of,  iiL  399,  403. 
illustration  of,  iiL  399,  409. 
appendices  to,  iiL  413. 
Tn^an,  iiL  304. 

why  called  **  Parietana  **  by  Constantino 

the  Great,  iii.  305. 
Pliny  the  Younger's  character  oi^  v.  28. 
Trajanni,  L  472. 
Tianqnillitj  of  mind,  v.  14. 

Epictetus'  degrees  of,  iv.  465. 
Tranaoendentala  or  essences,  iv.  339,  340. 
Transoondentiiim,  sive  conditionum  entium 
adventitiarum,  inquisition  philosophise  primse 
pars,  i.  643,  644,  650. 
TnuufBrmatio  corporum,inventione  formarum 
possibilis,  L  230. 
axioma  ejus  duplicis  est  generis. 

ant  rem  deducit  ex  fonnis  natmamm 
simplicium,  ib, 
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Tnuufiiniiatio— «Mi<Miisil. 

aut  per  ooncreta  corpora  inventione 
latentis  processus,  L  231,  232. 
Tnmaflbrmation  of  bodies,  effected  by  know- 
ledge of  forms,  iv.  121. 
rule  for,  of  twoldnds,  iv.  122. 

firom  the  forms  of  simple  natures, 

«&. 
by  the  latent  process,  fimn  com- 
pound bodies,  iv.  122^-124. 
Trail  wniiiion,  wisdom  o^  iv.  448. 

of  knowledge.    See  Logic. 
Tranamntatio  metallorum  suspecta,  iL  250. 

aigenti  vivi  in  argentum  >perabilis,i].  251. 
Tranimntation  of  bodies  distinguished  from 
assimilation,  ii.  614. 
of  metals  doubtful,  v.  346. 
of  quicksilver  into  silver  may  be  hoped 
for,  V.  347.    See  Metals. 
Tranapareney,  of  the  heavens,  t.  527. 
absolute  equality  produceth,  iiL  237. 
whiteness  and  blackness  most  incompa- 
tible with,  ib. 
Transplantation  of  knowledge,  iv.  449,  450. 
Trebonianna,  his  Digest  of  the  Roman  Law, 

L  817  ;  V.  100,  106. 
Tree  of  knowledge,  iv.  337. 
Treei  in  cold  countries  full  of  resin,  iiL  646. 
mostly  fruit  once  in  two  years,  why,  ii« 

637. 
comparative  ages  of  diffisrent  kinds  of,  v. 

226. 
age  influenced  by  culture,  v.  230,  281. 
age  of  bearing,  iL  638. 
found  buried,  explained  by  the  swelling 
of  the  earth  over  them,  t.  359.    See 
Garden. 
Trepidation  in  astronomy,  what,  L  845. 
Triaa  principiorum,  iiL  605.    See  Parscelsue. 
Tribe,  idols  of  the,  iv.  54,  55,  59.    See  Idols. 
Tribonianna,  i.  81&    See  Trebonianus. 
Tribntia  gravatum  populnm  ad  impeiandum 

non  idonenm,  L  795. 
Tiiginta  Tyranni,  L  442. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  chamber  in,iL  400. 
Tiiatitia  vitam  atiquandd  prolongat,  iL  171. 
Trinmph,  the  Roman,  a  wise  institution,  v.87. 
Trinmphi  gloria  annd  Romanes,  i.  802. 
Tipehiak  of  vipers  beads  cnree  agues,  iL  662. 
Tropid  vent!  intra  tropicos,  iii.  64. 
Tropios,  cause  of  extreme  heat  in,  iiL  645. 
winds  within,  v.  450,  451.    See  Brise. 
Tnunpet-metal,  composition  of,  iiL  802. 
Trnth  and  utility  the  same,  iv.  110. 

effect  of  litigious  arguments  on,  iii.  491. 
the  two  ways  of  discovering,  iv.  50. 
daughter  of  Time,  not  of  Authority,  iv.  82. 
Tomorea  in  ventre,  ii.  261. 
Tnmoiin  in  the  stomach,  v.  856. 
Tnrbinea,  iL  46. 

aspersions  aoeti  compesci,  iL  50. 
Tvroomm  militia,  i.  799. 

causa  belti  Turcis  semper  adest,  L  800. 
Tnrk^,  bows  used  there,  ii.  564. 
drinks  oi,  ii.  565. 
brewing  should  be  introduced  into,  t& 
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Tnrln  poitoned  the  water  b  wv^  H.  648. 

their  bowt,  ii.  664. 

their  om  of  nwcotiei,  ii.  576,  677. 

their  drinks,  ii.  868. 

cnstom  of  patntiDg  the  ejee,  il  577. 

of  dyeiog  the  hair,  ib, 

of  baths,  ii..578. 

of  chamolrtting  of  paper,  tft. 

the   profeMion    of   arms    held  in  high 
henoor  by,  t.  86|  86. 
Tvn-iiek,  iL  698. 

Tutors,  negligence  in  the  choice  of,  iii  377. 
Twiliglit,  the  cuue  of,  t.  412. 


ly^ho,  iU.  740,  747. 

Typhon  caught  by  Pan  in  a  net,  ir.  926w 

TyphOBM,  ii  45. 

T^phoom,  V.  166. 

a  Chinese  word,  ii.  46. 
Typioal  sense  of  Scripture  ofiea  to  be  pre- 

fencd  to  the  literal,  iii.  487. 
Typoaomy,  iii.  408. 

mere  sciolism,  ir.  454. 
Typographioa  bisteria  oenMriheoda,  i.  410. 
Tyrattnioida,  aiguneDts  for  and  againal,  t. 

18. 
I^yraiuiiuv  oocideiv  nam  Ucitom,  L  731. 


IT. 


Uloort  in  the  leg  hard  to  cue,  why,  il  594. 
harder  in  an  Englishman  than  a  French- 
man, t5. 
THyftOf,  judgment  0^  iii.  819. 
Vnoertainty  of  laws  is  of  two  kinda,  v.  90. 
Uaohaftity,  antitheaM  for  and  agwnat,  iy. 

479. 
Undentanding  subject  to  certain  piedispesi- 
tions  to  eiTor,  iv.  55—^8. 
from  its  belief  in  the  existence  of  order 

everywhere,  iv.  55. 
biassed  by  receiTed  opinieos»  i?.  56. 
moved  by  novelty,  ib, 
unquiet  and  restless,  iv.  57. 
moved  by  tbe  affections,  ib. 
deceived  by  the  senses,  iv.  58. 
prone  to  abstractions,  tfr. 
division  of  learning  with  reference  to  the 
three  parte  of  the,  iii  329.    See  Phi- 
losophy, Sciences. 
Vndnlation  of  winds  irregular,  t.  177. 
Undnlationes  ventorum,  il  56. 
Unguenta  ad  longsvitatem  oondncere,  ii.  178. 
quomod6  usitataspud  Qrscos  et  Romanes, 

ib. 
cur  hyeme,  cur  aestato  ntenda,  ii.  179. 
cautionet  quatuor  circa,  ib. 
Testes  oleo  inibuta  utendaa,  il  178,  180. 
Unguents,  use  of  recooimended,  v.  284 — 287. 
dangers  of  using,  v.  286,  287. 
good  before  bathing,  v.  289. 
for  the  head,  v.  299. 
Un^entnm  fragrans,  receipt  for,  iii  835. 
Union,  the  appetite  of,  in  all  bodies,  il  437. 
strength  of  sciences  oonsiste  in,  iii  286, 
867. 
Unitas ,  omnia  per  scalam  ad  unitetem  ascen- 
dere,  i.  567. 
Parmenidis  doctrine,  «& 
in  dvitato  Dei,  I  834. 


Unity,  all  things  by  scale  asosnd  to^  iii  357  ; 
iT.  362. 
degrees  ol^  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  t.  1 15, 
116. 
UniTerie,  inquiry  oonceniing  the  stmctnxa  id, 

iv.  347. 
UniTonities,  varioos  defaete  in,  ill  323,  ef 
aeq. 
too  exclusively  dedicated  to  prefessioiis, 

ill  323. 
limitation  of   studies  in,  a  defect,  iii 

324. 
lecturers  in,  should  be  able  men,  ib. 
necessity  of  performing  sdentifie  ezperi* 

•mente  in,  iii.  326. 
defecto  in  the  management  ei^  iii.  326. 
logic  and  rhetoric  too  early  taught  in,  iii 

326. 
mutual  intelligence  between,  desirable^ 

iii  327;  iv.  289. 
public  inquiry  as  to  studies  in,  necessary, 

ib. 
remedy  of  defecte  in,  iii  328. 
incline  wite  to  sophistiy  and  aflfectetion, 

iii.  252. 
course  of  studies  too  confined,  iii  502. 
Vide  Collegia. 
Urinatores  subter  aquam  dolio  aeris  pleno  nsi 
ad  respirationem,  I  251;  il  299;  iii 
702. 
anhelitum  retinere  possunt,  il  205. 
Urine,  il  357,  361. 

diabeiic,  propoeed  mode  of  meaamrittg  He 
amotmi  o/ sugar  in,  ill  162L 
Urti  duratio  vita,  il  122. 
Urtioatio  a  Cardano  commendata,  ii.  1 94. 
Utilitas  et  veritan,  ipsissimae,  res,  I  218. 
Utility,  friendship  with  regard  to,  iii.  471. 

truth  and  utility  the  same,  iv.  110. 
Uxor  et  liberi,  antitbete  de  eis,  I  690. 
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V. 


Vaouiun,  wh«tlMr  naUro  •bbon,  t.  497,  £16, 
619. 
whether  it  ezistf  in  nitttre,  !▼.  231. 
none  in  natnn,  ▼.  398h 
in  the  int«nteUar  epMei^  t.  516,  519. 
doctrine  of  DemeciitM  and  Leacippui,  v. 

520. 
■n  atom  deined,  that  which  ii  without  a 

tacMum,  ▼.  420. 
doctrine  of  Hero  reapecting,  t6. 
of  Democritoa,  t.  421. 
a  collectiTe,  maintained  bjTeleeiua  and 

Democritiia,  v.  496. 
ehangs  in  Bacon't  cpmioiu  rtftolklg^  ii. 

238. 
motion  rejeeUd  bg  Baoom,  i.  46. 
in  natttr&  ntmm  detnr,  i.  847. 
noQ  est  in  naturft,  ii.  SOS. 
motua,  no  detur  vaenam,  iiL  706. 
doctrina  de  vacao  coaeerrato,  iii.  1 15. 
nnllo  modo  a  ealido  et  frigido  pendet,  iiL 

116. 
coaeerratmn  in  apatiia  intentelhribai,  iii. 

739,  743. 
an  detnr,  iii  743. 
Leacippi  et  Democriti,  iii.  744. 
atomi  defiuitio,  oorpna  qtmd  vacno  caret, 

iii.  15. 
doctrina  Heronis  circa,  ill*  16. 
Democriti^  iii.  17* 
Yain-glofy,  antitheaaa  tot  and  against,  ir. 

480.      ^ 
Vain-loYa,  Manander>i  ^V°t  reapecting,  iii 

442. 
Valentin*  Boigia,  t.  65. 
ValentinQf,  dreama  of,  iii.  747  ;  ▼.  523. 

■omnia  ejni,  iiL  747. 
Talerioa  Xudmiif,  quoted,  ▼.  95. 
Talariof  Teraunne,  Of  the  Interpretation  of 
Nature,  iii.  215--253. 
preface,  iiL  201^213. 
date  of,  L  81,  82;  iiL  201,  207,  212. 
fHtamnp  o/Ae  name,  ib, 
tie  mcMitteript,  ilL  206. 
deeigm  o/iAe  book,  L  103,  107. 
itjfU,  wiy  cbtewe,  L  85. 
maket  no  mmtkm  of  oorreetiitg  oommonly 
received  uotiolu  of  itrnple  natnree,  i. 
39. 
no  mention  qffarmt  m,  i.  41. 
iftoto*  IhepraetiotUeideqfBaeon'iphHoto- 
1%,  i.  42. 
Valitndo,  antitheto  de  ei,  L  690. 
Value  of  thlngt,  importaDoe  of  right  eetimate 

ofthe,iiL468. 
Vanitaa,  quid,  L  451. 

Vanity,  the  ignominy  of,  haa  abated  aU  great- 
nam  off  mind,  iiL  503. 
not  an  object  of  tanemtion,  t.  524. 
Vafor.  azperfanenta  de  ezpanaione  vaporum, 
iiL  705—712. 
▼apoiea  qui  oor  foyant,  ii  191. 


Vapouii,  internal  oooling,  eommended,  t.  298. 
Vaiiatio  inqniaitionif  eecundum  eaiMu  quarum 
gratid  inquiritar,  iii.  555. 
iecundom  eubjecta.  ib. 
Variety  in  natan  based  on  a  few  principles, 
iy.  83. 
ntfiatiee  in  the  stadias  of  the  learned,  iiL 
282—290. 
Vagetablaa,   compared    with    netals    and 
animals,  iv.  243w 
their  affinities  for  soils  and  climates,  ib, 
comparative  hmgevity  of,  t.  225,  226. 
siae  has  no  relation  to  lengeTlty  o^  t. 
226.    Ste  Garden. 
Vagetariaaa,  ▼.  44. 
Vagetatio  pbmtarum,  L  816. 
Vegetation  of  phnts,  mode  of  studying,  iy. 

201.    SteOarden. 
Vela  naviam  descripta,  iL  58—60. 

Telorum  dispositio,  iL  60,  61. 

qum  plaga  pyxis  nautieaB  valis  &• 

▼oiabiles,  ii.  61. 
navium  Telocitas,  IL  61,  62. 
ties  impulsionis  fontes,  iL  62 — 64. 
Telomm  melior  dispositio  desiderata, 
iL77. 
molendinorum,  iL  64,  65. 
rheda  velis  motss,  ti.  65. 
Velleioi,  the  Epienrsan,  his  pelremptory  man- 
ner to  be  avoided,  iiL  293. 
Epicureus,  L  462. 
Vellus  hmeum,  oondensatio  aqua  per,  iL  292. 
Velodtaa  motuum  nondAm  benfe  mensurata, 
L314. 
sonorum,  i.  326. 
lucis,L  211. 
Veilti,  historia  ▼entoram  conseribenda,  L  405^ 
Historia  Ventorum,  iL  19—78. 
officia  eorum,  ii.  19. 
creatio  eornm,  tft. 
divisiones  eorum,  ii.  25. 
nomina  eorum,  ii.  20,  25, 26. 
genera  quatnor  coram,  iL  20. 

1.  generales,  iL  20,  26—26. 
Intra  tropieos  pracipui,  ii.  26. 
c^.  Brica,  iL  26,  27. 

an  ex  motu  aquarum  participet,  ii.  27. 
an  ex  motu  cosli,  iL  28. 

2.  stati,  iL  20,  28—30. 

cum  locis  permutuntur,  ii.  28. 
caasa  cunentium  in  mari,  ib, 
undo  originem  duount,  ii.  29. 
tartiA  ab  ortu  solis  hor&  insur- 

gunt,^ 
pnscipui  nominantur,  iL  80. 
feditua  ex  conjecturik  designa- 

tur,  ib. 
a.  aMeda,  iL  20,  80—33. 
eur  ita  voeati,  iL  80. 
mundi,  ib, 
hiemisy  ib, 
regienum  extra  tiopieoiy  iL  31* 
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Vtnti — contunieii. 

mane  et  Tetperiy  ii.  81. 
horaram  pomeridiaxumim,  (b, 
noetic,  •&. 
maris,  ii.  81,  82. 
4.  liberi,  iL  20,  26,  30,  31. 
qnalitates  et  poteatatea  Ttntomm,  il  33 
—38. 
praKipiue  differentia  cardinaliom,  ii. 

33—87. 
tribua  temporiboa  segetibna  nooent, 

1136. 
quandd  medicinalea,  t&. 
cardinales  non  tarn  procelloai  qnam 

mediani,  t&. 
toniinia  qaandd  genenmt,  ii.  87. 
quinque  modia  natuiaa  aiiaa  nancia- 

cuntur,  t^ 
omnibus  potestas  desiocandl,  t& 

Maitiis  magis  quam  sstiyii,  ib. 
omnes  purgant  aerem,  ib, 
potentisB  ventoram,  ii.  38. 
origines  locales  Tentorum,  ii.  20,  88-^8. 
tres  sunt,  ii.  39. 
difficiilima  inquisitio,  ib, 
aut  ezpirant  e  terrA,  iu  39—41. 
aut  dejiciuntur  ez  sublimi,  ii.  41, 42. 
aut  cooflantur  in  corpore  aeria,  iL  42, 
43. 
■oddentales  generationes  ventoram,  ii.  21, 
44. 
eompreaaione,  ib, 
post  tempestates,  tft. 
repervussioiie,  ib, 
eztrBordinarii,  iL  21,  45. 
procellse,  ib, 
typhones,  ib, 
turbines,  ib, 
presteres,  ib, 
confacientia  ad  ventos,  iL  21,  46 — 50. 
incertsB  Tetemm  narrationes,  ii.  46 
ccelestium  motus,  iL  46,  47. 
tempora  Inna),  iL  47. 
calor  et  frigus,  iL  47,  48. 
Tapores,  ii.  49. 
aolutio  nivium,  t6. 
moles  glaciales,  ib, 
incensio  ericae,  ii.  50. 
sedantur  Tcnti  quinque  modis,  ib, 
limites  ventorum,  ii.  22,  51,  52. 
altitudo,  iL  51. 
latitudo,  ib, 
duratio,  iL  52. 
aaccessiones  ventomm,  iL  22,  28,  52,  53. 
rotationes  secundummotum  solis,  iL52. 
impulsus  pluviie,  t6. 
an  series  ventorum  sit,  iL  53. 
motus  ventorum,  ii.  23,  24,  53—65. 
an  venti  locum  mutant,  ii.  53. 
prima  iinpulsio  et  motus  ezcitatio, 

ii.  53,  54. 
directio  et  verUcitas,  ii.  54. 
fomites  ventorum,  iL  54, 55. 
longitude  et  itinerarium,  ii.  56. 
undulatio  ventomm,  ib, 
motus  conflictUB,  iL  56,  57. 


Yeati— Mttfwvad. 

in  velis  naviom,  iL  24,  58 — 64. 

Telomm  et  apparatiia   naTinm 

descriptio,  iL  58 — 60. 
Telomm  dispoaitio,  xL  60,  61. 
qojB  plags  pyzis   nanticse    &- 

vorabilea,  ii.  61. 
navinm  velodtaa,  iL  61,  62L 
trea  impnlsionia  fontea,  iL  62. 
«z  qnanto  venti  qui  excipi- 

toe,  A. 
ez  modp  percnauoma  veli 

p«  ventum,  iL  63. 
ex  loco  nbi  fit  percnaaio, 
IL  63,  64. 
motoa  molendinorum,  iL  64,  65. 
rbedse  moventes  ad  ventum,  ii.  65, 
fis  et  potestas  ventomm,  ii.  24. 
contra  currentes,  t6. 
circa  pUntas  et  insecta,  ib, 
area   purgationem   et   i&fectioneia 

aeria,  ib, 
circa  delationem  speciemm  apirita- 
linm,  t6« 
prognoatica  ventomm,  iL  24,  66 — ^73L 
divinatio  natundis  prout  subjectom 
ae  babet,  iL  66. 

ez  fiicie  solis,  iL  66,  67. 
ez  lun&,  iL  67,  68. 
ez  stellis,  iL  68,  69. 
6Z  tonitruis  et  fiilguria,  ii.  69. 
ez  Castore  et  Polluce,  A, 
ttc  nubibtts,  iL  70,  71. 
ez  flanunA,  ii.  71. 
ez  murmoie  in  aere,  t& 
ez  bnllis  aqnaium,  A. 
ez  pulmone  marinoi,  tk 
ez  animalibus,  iL  72. 
ez  campanatmn  conitn, «. 
ez  plantis,  iL  73. 
imitamenta  ventonmii  iL  24,  25,  73,  74. 
foUes  et  flabella,  iL  73. 
flataa  in  animalibus,  iL  74. 
in  distillatione,  ib, 
in  pnlvere  pyrio,  &, 
in  argento  vivo^  ib, 
motus  coram  cum  motibns  aqnamm  com- 

parati,  ii.  74 ;  iiL  700. 
canones  mobiles  de  ventis,  iL  75,  77. 
charta  desideratorum  circa  ventoa,  iL  77,78. 
velorum  melior  dispositio,  iL  77. 
Tentoa  prsenoscere,  ib. 
ez  ventis  alia  prsenoacere,  ib, 
ventos  ezcitare  et  sedare,  iL  78. 
ludicra  per  motum  ventoram  efllicere, 
ib.    SeeWindu. 
VenatloniB  historia  oonscribenda,  L  410. 
Venioe  glass,  the  materials  of;  iL  588. 
Ventilation,  artificial,  at  Oa«a,  iL  591. 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  ib, 
of  houses,  how  most  effectual,  v.  1 65. 
VentossB  medicoram,  L  352;   iL  226;  iii. 

25,  711.    See  Cupping-glasaea. 
Venteionli  os  cuiandum,  ne  ait  lelazatmn 

nimis,  iL  175. 
yeatriloqulmi,  IL  425. 
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Veniif ,  efibcts  of  ezoen  of,  ii.  555,  556. 
natore  of  the  pleasim  of,  iL  556. 
Masons  of,  ib. 

danger  of  abstinence,  iL  557. 
history  of,  as  a  species  of  touch,  iv.  ^^9, 
Veneris  ut  specici  tactus  historia  cooscri- 
benda,  i.  409.     ^00  Copulation. 
TenQB  the  planet,  changes  of,  recorded,  t. 
529,  541. 
wanderings  oi^  t.  553. 
sometimes  above,  lometunet  below  the 

sun,  ▼.  52Sw 
pkenomma  of^  reeonUd  hv  Patridm,  iii. 

722. 
stellie  mutationes,  iiL  753. 
aliquand6  super  solem  aliquandd  subter 

locata,  iii.  747. 
mutata  magnitudineet  colore,  iii  765, 775. 
Vorba,  cogitationnra  tesserae,  L  651. 
vestigia  tationis,  i.  654. 
mensura  verbomm  poedm  peperit,  i  656, 

657. 
legis,  antitheta  de  eis,  I  706. 
verbomm  natura  vaga  detrimentnm  scien- 
ti»,  \\\.  599. 
Yeroenndi  diii  vivunt,  il  172. 
Yeritai  et  utilitas  ipsissimie  res,  i  218. 
▼eritatis  inveniendse  dute  via,  L  159. 
Veritas  eisendi  et  oognoscendl  eadem,  i. 

4r,5. 
bonitatem  et  veritatem  distingni,   sicut 
sigillum  et  impressionem,  i.  481. 
Yermieiuats  qusstiones,  i.  453. 
Yenatilitaa  ingenii  quomodd  colenda,  i.  785, 

786. 
Yenatilitj  of  mind  necessary  for  success  in 

life,  iii.  465  j  v.  71. 
Yertldtaa  omnium  corpomm  versus  Austrum 
et  Boream,  iii.  58. 
yentomm,  ii.  54. 
Yertioity  of  all  things  towards  north  and 

south,  V.  454. 
Yeiioa,  ezperimentum  vesicsB  de  ezpansione 
vaporum,  ii.  257, 258. 
decontractioneaeris  nitro  submersi,  ii.  392. 
Yeipacian,  his  love  of  the  memories  of  his 

youth,  V.  281. 
YeiaeU,  shape  and  arrangement  of,  iv.  242, 
IHa  utriim  et  via  quateniks,  iii.  679. 
Yibnlexii  oratio  ad  milites,  i.  711. 

mutiny  raised  by  him,  iv.  496. 
^ee,  men  abandoned  to,  less  dangerous  than 

the  half  corrupt,  iii  297. 
Yiminaria  historia  oonscribenda,  L  410. 
Yinaria  historia  conscribenda,  i.  409. 
Yindendatio  prima,  sive  interpretatio  inchoata, 

i  261  ;  ».  36. 
l^ndieta,  antitheta  de,  L  703. 
Yine,  allegory  of  its  invention  by  Bacchus, 
iv.  334. 
French  mode  of  training  better  than  the 

Italian,  iL  483. 
will  grow  towards  the  prop,  ii.  489. 
some  anciently  of  vast  siie,  iL  533. 
in  some  plaoes  lufbred  to  tnul  on  the 
ixound,  ib. 


yiAt — eontimisd, 

modes  of  grafting,  used  by  the  ancients, 

iL  546. 
wild,  produced  by  planting  oak -boughs, 

ii.  507,  538,  546. 
enmity  to  colewort,  iv.  244. 
Yineam  et  brassicam  inter,  esse  antipathiam, 

i.  S61. 
Yinagar,  the  making  of,  a  kind  of  putrefaction, 
iL  637. 
vapour  of,  used  in  iheums,  ii.  648. 

in  Minting  fits,  iL  669. 
poured  oat,  said  by  Pliny  to  stop  whirl- 
winds, V.  1 72. 
Yintage  first,  or  commencement  of  interpre- 
tation, iv.  153. 
Yinom  scientiae,  i.  217. 
Yiolarum  infusio,  L  328. 
Yiolett,  to  make  infusion  of,  iL  -344,  346 ; 

iv.  213. 
Yiigil,  his  mistake  in  separating  policy  and 
government  from  the  arts  and  sciences, 
iii.  269. 
the  best  Roman  poet,  iiL  274. 
Oeorgics  of,  v.  5. 
YirgiliuB  De  Romano  Imperio,  i.  442. 

versus  ejus,  '*  Tu  regere  imperio,**  &e., 
reprehensi,  i.  437,  442. 
Yirginali,  ii.  399, 400,  420. 
Yirtue,  whether  its  own  reward,  iv.  468. 
glory  and  honour  its  spurs,  ib. 
distinction  between  duty  and,1ii.  428. 
knowledge  of  evil  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of,  iiL  431. 
best  means  of  attaining,  iiL  441. 
men    of    accomplished  manners  seldom 

aspire  to^  iiL  446. 
most  rewarded  in  itself,  iiL  472. 
made  by  Epicurus  the  handmaid  of  Plea- 
sure, V.  8. 
cardinal  and  universal  virtues,  in  nature. 
V.  510. 
Yirtates  cardinales  et  catholicae  in  naturA,  iii. 

733. 
Yis  et  potestas  ventorum,  ii.  24. 
Yisooiu  and  fibrous  bodies,  distinction  be- 
tween, iL  617. 
YiBibilifl  natura,  i.  293. 
riiibl«8  and  audibles,  iL  430,  651. 
consents  of,  ii.  429. 

both  spread  in  an  orb,  t5. 
are  carried  a  great  way,  ib, 
lessen  in  proportion  to  distance,  t5. 
pervade  tne  whole  medium,  ib. 
of  sudden  generation  rnd  termina- 
tion, ib. 
carry  exquisite  minute  differences,  ib. 
do  not  affect  their  mediums  with  any 

physical  change  or  motion,  ib. 
stronger  species  drowneth  the  lesser, 

ib. 
excess  destroyeth  the  sense,  ib, 
both  reverberate,  ib, 
neither  hinders  the  other,  iL 
affect  the  sense  with  pleasure  and 
dislike,  ib. 
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Vif  iUat  and  audiblet— OMftmed. 

work    divenely    accordiog   to   the 

medium,  iL  430. 
air  the  bett  medium,  ib. 
inteniion  of  the  feme  helps  much, 

ii.  628,  630. 
in  ezoeM,  rarify  the  air,  iL  636. 
DiMento  o^  il  430—433. 

aodiblet  teem  to  paitiei|iata  more 
with  local  motion,  miblea  to  be 
amiiaioni  of  beami  from  the  ob- 
ject leen,  ii  430. 
Tiaiblet  are  leei  manifeetly  carried 
through  the  air  than  audiblei,  «&. 
moT6  in  light    linee,   andiblaa  in 

arcoate,  £ 
are   aeen   further  than  tounda  are 

carried,  ii.  431. 
require  a  ipace  between  the  object 

and  the  eye,  not  so  audiblei,  tift. 
are  iwiftlier  carried  to  the  aentey  ik 
the  Bpeciet  of  aadiblea  bang  longer 

in  the  air,  ii.  432. 
in  viiiblet  are  found  no  objects  eo 
odious  to  the  sense  a«  in  audibles, 
ii  630. 
strong  contrast  of  light  confounds 
the  sense,  of  sounds  aliter,  ib. 
"VMm  et  risibilium  historia  conacribenda,  i 

408. 
Vita,  longseritas  an  lucrum  sit,  ii  1 05. 

de  ei  vorte,  quae  fit  per  atrophiam  senilem, 

inquirendum,  ib, 
de  vitA  falsa  medicorum  philosophia,  ii 

106. 
vem  mortis  naturalis  caussB,  ib, 
duplex  inquisitio, 

de  consumptione  corporis  humani, 
do  ejnsdem  reparatione,  ii  107. 


articoH  inqaiaitioiiia  de  Txti  at  morte^  iL 
108—110. 

antitheta  de  TttA,  L  693b 

officia  vitse  esae  vitA  ipe&  potiora,  ii.  159. 

Titsi  et  raortia  hiatoria  eonacribeDda,   i. 
408. 

Hiatoria  Vita  et  Mortis,  ii  105— 886« 

noD  eadem  semper,  quse  ad  ritaai  — n^w^ 
ad  ritam  loagam  ooBfiore,  ii  160l 

operational  decem  ad  ntss  prolongstieEfeein, 
iil61.     Fids  LongsB^taiL 
TitelitM  animaliim,  ii  208. 
^tality,  instances  of,  t.  317. 
Vitif,  de  inventieBe  ejus  Cabala,  i  636. 
Yitri  historia  cenacribenda,  i  410l 
Yitiiol  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  animals 
and  Tegetablea,  ii  529. 

sprouts  like  a  tree,  y.  258. 
Vitriolimi  arborsieeBa,  ii  263. 
Yitram  calsndare,  i  255—272;  ii  267,  290. 

ezperimentnm  com  duobus  Titrii»  ii  27/. 
YiTi  sepulti,  ii  209. 
YiTifloiitiOt  sive  generation  quid,  ii  214. 
YiTifioation,  what,  t.  822; 
Yolatio  avium,  iii  699,  700. 
Yoluntaiy  motion,  how  origiimted,  ^  358. 
YdoAtet  hoxaaaay   ab   Ethici   tiactata,    i 
713. 

a  recti  ratione  gnbemata,  ib. 

a  bono  apparenti  sedncta,  tfiw 

stimuli  ejus,  affectus,  ib. 

ministri  ejus,  oigana  at  motos  Tolvataril^ 
ib.    teWill. 
Yolnptnarias  artes  diTissB,  i  603. 
Yox  humana,  Tarietas  qos,  i  589. 
Ynlcaa,  ii  353. 

a  second  nature.  It.  34d. 
Ynlpia  animal  brerioBs  TitsB,  ii.  122. 


w. 


Waggona,  proposed  history  of^  iv.  270. 
War,  sinews  of,  iii.  469. 

method  and  prudence  in  making,  it.  328. 
undertaken  for  a  just  revenge,   almost 

always  successful,  iv.  329. 
a  just  war  is  like  healthful  exercise,  t.  86. 
civil  war  like  a  fever,  t6. 
military  rewards  in  former  days,  v.  87. 
what  are  just  causes  of,  v.  85. 
the  art  of,  history  of,  proposed,  iv.  270. 
Warts,  how  to  remove,  ii.  670. 
Waste,  the  principle  of,  v.  540. 

commonly  takes  place,  where  there  are  the 

means  of  supply,  v.  526. 
of  a  body,  caused  by  two  de^nredations,  iv. 
392. 
of  the  native  spirit,  ib, 
of  the  surrounding  air,  f6. 
Water,  transmutation  of  air  into,  ii.  848, 349, 
872—374,  377,  378. 
congealing  of  into  crystal,  ii.  462. 
experiment  proposed,  ib. 


Watex^-«MitfiMe<i. 

indurated  by  burial,  ii.  372. 
experiment  in  condensing  with  a  leaden 

globe,  iv.  236;  v.  395. 
if  slightly  warm,  is  more  easily  firosen,  iv. 

238. 
inoompressibility  of^  i  324 
a  conductor  of  sounds,  ii.  597. 
asserted  by  Thales  to  be  the  ptincipls  of 

things,  iv.  469. 
importance  of  in  the  Universe,  v.  470. 
rise  of  into  an  inverted  vessel  containing 

a  candle,  explained,  ii.  635. 
of  Paradise  to  prolong  life,  iii  158L 
tests  of  good,  ii  471,  472. 
taste,  ii  471. 
light  weight,  ib, 
mst  evaporation  in  boiling,  t&. 
keying  long  sweet,  ib. 
the  strength  of  drinki  made  with 

It,  ib. 
bearing  soap,  ib. 
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Water— etMftVNMf. 

locAlity  of  tbe  tpringt,  ii.  472. 
•oil  of  the  bed  of  the  iMun,  ib, 
Watenpouts,  nature  o^  !▼.  179. 
Wax,  propoeed  history  c^  L  410. 
Wealta,  neoeaniy  to   the   adTaneement  of 

fortune,  iii.  469. 
Weather,  cycle  o(  »  how  many  yean,  ii  58. 
frosty,  mnfie  soiindB  bettev  in,  ii.  422. 
moist,  sound  carried  fiuthest  in,  ii.  418. 
ilate  oi^  to  be  obcerved  at  time  of  ad- 
ministering purges,  ii.  368. 
how  far,  may  be  predicted,  iv«  851. 
Week,  origin  of  the  divisioB,  iv.  349. 
Weight  and  gnrity,  i«.  I7fi^  179^  184. 

doctrine  of  Baoon  reipecting»  ii  229 — 

240;  y.  389—400. 
in  air  and  in  water,  experimeots  concern- 
ing, iii  819—821. 
of  iron  dissolved  in  aqmafbrlis,  ii  595. 
See  Specific  Qravity,  Pondoa. 
Wella  which  rise  and  sink  with  the  tides,  how 
to  be  explained,  t.  446. 
in  Dalmatia  and  Cyxaie»  into  which  if  a 
stone  be  thrown,  a  storm  rises,  ▼.161, 
162. 
Weet  wind,  in  Eurc^  moist  and  genial,  why, 
V.  147,  456. 
whether  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the 

heavens,  ▼.  148. 
why  warm  in  England  and  cold  in  New- 
foundland, ▼.  151. 
attendant  of  the  afternoon,  ▼•  152. 
the  wind  of  the  golden  age^  ▼.  154. 
a  rainy  wind,  why,  ▼.  155. 
allied  to  the  south  wind,  i&, 
friendly  to  plants,  v.  157. 
damp,  mild  and  geoial,  ibm. 
more  violent  than  east,  •&. 
a  variable  wind,  t'A. 

sounds  travel  frirther  in,  ib,    Vids  Zephy- 
rua. 
Wet  feet,  ii  380. 

Wheat,  advantage  of  steeping  the  seed,  ii 
475,  476. 
in  water  will  not  germinate,  ii  478* 
set  instead  of  sowed,  ii.  485. 
Wheela  of  the  mind  to  be  made  cencentric 
and  voluble  with  the  wIimI  of  Fortune,  v.  7L 
Whelpi  applied  to  the  stomach  are  astringf  nt, 

iii  831. 
Whieperisg,  no  musical  tone  in,  why,  ii  410. 
White  a  penurious  colour,  ii  378* 

white  powder  to  discharge  a  piece  with- 
out noise  impossible,  ii.  3921 
Whiteneea,  the  fi>cm  o^  iv.  361. 
the  nature  of,  iv.  157,  158. 
taken  as  an  example  of  freeing  the  di- 
rection, iii.  236—238;. 
Wickednesa  most  punished  in  itself  iii  472. 
Wicka  of  several  mateiialsi  experiments  with, 

ii.  465. 
Wife  and  children,  antithesea  for  and  against 

having,  iv.  474. 
Wildflrea  unqoenchaUe,  became  made  of  bitu- 
men, ii.  593. 


Will,  the,  governed  by  right  reacon,  seduced 
by  i^puent  good,  v.  3. 

doctrine  coocemiitg,  iv.  405i. 
Wiaoo]^  the  pimpeinel>  ii  608. 
Winds,  history  of  the,  v.  139—200. 

powers,  usee^  and  agendas  of,  v.  1 39. 

not  primary  creatures,  ib* 

articles  of  isqairy  oonceming,  v.  140 — 
145. 

names  o^  t.  140,  145, 148. 

four  classes  e^  via.  gettend. 


attendant, 
free,  V.  140. 
free  winds,  v.  140, 146,  151. 
general  winda,  ¥.  140,  147—149. 

principally  occur  in  the  tropics,  v.  1 47. 
«^  the  Biise,  v.  147,  148. 
whether  JnArnmced  by  the  tides,  v. 

148. 
whether   by  the    modon   cf    the 

heavens,  •&. 
periodical  winds,  v.  140,  14A,.  150. 
change  with  the  place,  v.  149. 
tiieir  effects  on  cnneats,  A. 
their  origin*  v.  149,  150. 
rise  the  third  hoar  after  sunrise,  v. 

150. 
the  principal  named,  tft. 
all  predictions  of  them  am  but  con- 
jectures, t5. 
attendant  wmds,  v.  140,  15.1—153. 
meaning  of  the  name,  v.  151. 
of  the  world,  t& 
of  the  wmter  season,  tft. 
of  the  extra-tropical  regions,  ib, 
of  the  moraiag  and  evaning,  ib, 
of  the  afternoon,  t.  153. 
of  the  night,  ib. 

of  the  sea  and  its  coasts,  v.  152, 153. 
want  of  care  in  the  obeervation  oi^ 

▼.  151. 
qualities  and  powers  of,  t.  140,  153, 159. 
radical  differences,  V,  154» 
north  and  sooth  windi  mote  frequent 

than  eaat  and  weet,  wliy,  v.  155. 
winda  injnriona  ta  eem  at  three 

seasons,  v.  156. 
all  winds  hinre  a  power  of  drying, 

V.  158. 
£fierant  effiwte  o^  on  men*s  bodies^ 

ii.  468. 
March  winds  meet  drving^  v.  158. 
whadt  fiifonmble  to  plants^  ii  544. 
all  winda  clear  the  am^  v.  158. 
south  winda  witimaa  rain  produce 

fever,  why,  ii  504—603. 
derive  their  power  and  origin  from 

the  sun,  v.  LfiS. 
aouth  and  weel^  the  warmest,  why, 

iii  608. 
strong  winds  are  like  inundations  of 

air,  V.  158. 
power  of;  ▼.  158,  159. 
local  origins  o£,  are  three,  v.  141. 
dlifiiealty  of  the  inquiry,  v.  159. 
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Windi — eonHmtud, 

of  windi   whieh   spring  from  the 

euth,  ▼.  160— 169L 
of  vindt  from  above,  t.  162,  168. 
genented  in  two  wayi,  t.  160. 
phenomeDa  which  precede,  t. 
162, 16flL 
of  winde  generated  in  the  lower  air, 
T.  16d,  164. 
their  origin  explained,  tft. 
accidental  generationa  of,  y.  141,  165. 
by  comprtHJon,  ae  in  Talleyt  and  in 

etreeta,  ▼.  165. 
in  Tentilation,  t& 
after  •torma,^. 

bj  repemueion  from  hilla  and  head* 
lands,  tb. 
extraordinary  and  sudden,  ▼.  141, 166. 
storms,  typhoons,  whirlwinds,  iU 
the  Sirocco,  A, 
by  what  things  excited  and  appeased,  t. 
T.  141,  142,  167—172. 
eonfiised  account  gifen  by  the  an- 
cients, ▼.  167. 
the  motions  of  the  hesTenly  bodies, 

T.  141,  167, 168. 
beat  and  cold,  y.  168—170. 
Yapours  and  exhalations,  y.  170, 171. 
melting  of  snows,  y.  170. 
icebergs,  «6. 

heather-boming,  y.  171. 
fiYO   causes    by  which  winds  are 
calmed,  t5. 
limiUof,  Y.142,143,172,178. 
height  of,  Y.  172. 
latitude  of,  •& 
duration  o^  y.  178. 
succession  o^  y.  148, 178,  174. 

when  the  wind  shifts  according  to 

the  motion  of  the  sun,  y.  173. 
how  influenced  by  rain,  A, 
bow  it  influences  the  weather,  y. 

174. 
whether  there  is  a  cycle  of  winds,  tft. 
motions  o^  t.  148, 144, 174—179. 
first  impulse  of,  t.  174, 175. 
direetioii  and  Yertici^  of,  y.  175, 

176. 
nurseries  of,  i& 
longitude  of,  T.  177. 
oomparatiYe  rapidity  oi(  in  bringing 

up  storms,  ib. 
undulations  o^  A^ 

concurrent  contrary  motions,  y.  178. 
in  the  sails  of  a  ship,  y.  179 — 185. 
lails  and  rigging  of  a  ship  de- 
scribed, T.  179—181. 
the  setting  ckf  the  sails,  ▼.  181, 

182. 
from  what  pdnta  of  the  com- 
pass wmds  are  aTailable,  t. 
182,  183. 
speed  of  sailing  Yessels,  y.  188. 
three  fountains  of  impulse,  y. 

183—185. 
1.  quantity  of  wind»  y.  183. 


Winds— «on/Miftdl 

2.  manner  in  whidi  tb«  anils 

catch  the  wind,  t.  184. 
8.  point  of  percussion,  t.  185. 
in  the  windmill,. y.  185,  186. 
whether  Yehides  can  be  impelled  by, 
Y.  187. 
powers  0^  y.  144,  145. 
prognostics  o^  y.  145, 187 — 194. 

natural  diTination  depends  on  the 

nature  of  the  subject,  y.  187. 
from  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  t. 

187,  188. 
from  the  moon,  y.  189, 190. 
from  the  stars,  y.  190. 
from  thunder  and  l^htning,  t.  190, 

191. 
from  the  lights  Castor  and  PoIIiiz, 

Y.  191. 
from  the  douds,  y.  191, 192. 
from  flame,  y.  192. 
from  murmuring    sounds,  t.   192, 

193. 
from  eddies  in  the  air  and  surftoe  of 

the  Ma,  Y.  193. 
from  glittering  foam,  A. 
from  the  conduct  of  animals,  y.  193^ 

194. 
from  plants,  y.  194. 
from  the  sound  of  bells,  A. 
imitations  of,  t.  145,  194 — 196. 
bellows  and  fans,  y.  195. 
flatulency  in  bodies  of  animalsj  A. 
in  distillation,  A. 

explosiYo  power  of  gunpowder^  •&. 
of  some  metals^  y.  196. 
sounds  0^  iL411. 
inheritance  of  the,  t.  40,  41. 
proposed  history  of,  iv.  265. 
recapitulation   of   rules  relating  to   the 
winds,    Y.    196 — 198.       See  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  Winds.  Venti. 
Windmill,  explanation  of  the  motion  of,  y. 
185, 186. 
BaamU  theory  o/  ii  6. 
BaamCt  ettperimemli  rdalku  fau  sol  o£seer. 
UL  512. 
Window  of  Momus,  y.  59. 
IHne,  doctrines  of  Scripture  compared  to,  iiL 
488. 
of  knowledge,  iY.  109. 
its  mixture  with  water,  iy.  415,  416. 
Greek,  prepared  with  sulphur  and  alum, 

ii.  593. 
for  the  spirits,  receipt  for,  iii.  827. 
against  melancholy,  a  receipt  for,  iiL  827, 

828. 
history  o^  proposed,  iy.  269. 
^Hadom  of  transmission,  iy.  448. 
superior  to  eloquence,  Iy.  454 
two  kinds  o^  y.  53. 
^tdiM,  their  confessions  to  be  mistrusted, 
being  ihe   e£foct  of  imagination,  ii. 
642. 
often  prsfeixed  to  physicians,  iiL  372. 
ointments,  iL  664. 
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Witcheraft  defined,  iii.  490. 
the  height  of  idolatry,  ib. 
not  to  be  excluded  from  history,  it.  296. 
may  be  by  the  operation  of  otII  spirits,  ii. 
658.    See  Mideficiating. 
WitnesiM  against  arguments,  antitheses  for 

and  against,  !▼.  491. 
Wits,  want  of  combination  of,  hitherto,  iii. 
226,231. 
impediments  to,  in  every  form  of  society, 

ill  252. 
the   greatest,  whether  found   in  hot  or 
cold  climates,  iv.  462. 
Wolf,  his  guts  a  charm  sgainst  colic,  ii.  664. 
his  head  will  scare  away  vermin,  i6. 
tradition  respecting,  ii.  648. 
Wonder  7b   nothing  else   but  contemplation 
broken  off  and  losing  itself,  iii.  218. 
the  child  of  Rarity,  iv.  171. 
Wood  shining  in  the  dark,  ii.  456,  467,  641. 
infusions  of  divers  woods  commended  to 
give  firmness  to  the  blood,  v.  290. 
Woodbines,  ii.  346. 
Woodseare,  il  498. 
Wool,  condensation  of  moisture  by,  v.  387. 

salamander^  iL  591. 
Words,  their  influence  in  misleading  the  un- 
derstanding, iii.  396  ;  iv.  61,  62. 
definition  of,  necessary,  iii.  397. 
images  of  cogitation,  iiL  399 ;  iv.  439. 


Words — continued, 

how  far  to  be  trusted,  iiL  457,  458. 

the  footsteps  of  reason,  iv.  441. 

why  Greeks  used  compounds,  Romans 

not,  iv.  442. 
peculiarities  of  Hebrew,  ib, 
accidents  o^  ib, 

measure  o^  produced  poesy,  iv.  443. 
Works  of  power  and  wisdom,  difference  be- 
tween, displayed  in  the  creation,  iii.  296. 
World,  whether  the  image  of  Ood,  iv.  341. 

man  the  image  of,  ib. 
Worship,  the  external  body  of  religion,  iiL 

488. 
Wonnda  healed  by  applying    raw  hide,  iL 
5.50. 
swellings  reduced  by  applying  cold  me- 
tallic bodies,  il  626. 
made  with  brass,  heal  more  easily  than 

those  with  iron,  why,  ii.  595. 
how  to  cure,  by  anointing  the   weapon 
which  made  them,  il  670. 
Wrath,  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away,  v.  37. 
Writixig,  two  parts  o^  iii.  397, 

by  the  ordinary  alphabet,  iv.  444. 
by  cipher,  iv.  444--447. 
chnracters  of,  iii.  397. 
order  of  entry,  iii  398. 
the  chief  of  the  aids   to  memory,  iv. 
436. 


X. 


Xenophon,  his  eminence  as  a  general  and 

scholar,  iii.  269. 
his  answer  to  Falinus,  iii  313  ;  t.  478. 
his  conduct  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 

Thousand,  iii  313. 
his  observation  regarding  the  afifections, 

iii  443. 


Xenophon — arnHnued. 

commends  the  Persian  children's  nurture, 

il  468. 
impeiator,  literatus,  i.  428. 
ad  Falinum,  I  478,  479. 
militaris  virtutis  et  literarisD  exemplnm, 

L478. 


T. 


Yawning  excited  by  imitation,  ii.  439. 

danger  of  picking  the  ear  during,  ii.  663. 
Yeomen  of  England,  v.  82. 
Yonng  men,  policy  an  unfit  study  for,  iii.  440. 
Youth,  education  of,  not  derogatory,  iii  276. 

importance  of  culture  of  the  mind  in,  iii 
416. 

renewal  o^  v.  400. 


Youth — continued, 

antitheses  for  and  agunst,  iv.  473. 
and  age,  differences  between,  v.  318 — 
320. 
inbody,  V.  318,  319. 
inmind,  V.  319,  320. 
of  ike  worlds  L  94,  469. 


z. 


Zeno,  his  controversies  with  the  Epicureans 

concerning  the  nature  of  good,  iii.  422. 
Zephyrus  in  Europ4  hnmectans  et  almus,  cur, 
iii  64  ;  V.  27. 
cum  motu  coeli  eonoertat,  v.  28. 
qualitates  ei  peculiares,  v.  33—86.    See 
West  Wind. 


Zodiae,  pole  of  it  and  of  the  world  the  same, 

iv.  348. 
Zoroaster,  hie  Persian  Magic^  i.  542. 
Zwinger,  hie  TheaUrum  VUm  Humana  quoted, 

il  db» 
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